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MORE MAXIMS FOR MINXES. 


How to get on at the Summer Hotel. The “helpless” stunt. 
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PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS OF THE NEW POOR. 
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WAS AMID THE ORDERED STATELINESS OF AN ITALIAN GARDEN THAT THEODORE, IN SUCH FORMAL TERMS AS 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE DRAMA. 
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HAS THE TIME NOT COME FOR THE OTHER SEX TO REFLECT THE STAGE ? 
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HOW TO BRIGHTEN “BRIGHTER LONDON.” 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ECONOMY. 
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its progress, and one day he detected | ; - 
of its prog bevA gered IV. and, though he wobbled rather when 
in Crump’s garden a stone which at his | 


aah Ton ws ; a little loose earth packe 
last inspection of Smithson’s group But he was not the man to rest long | trodden upon, a little loos earth packed 


: ; YP! on his laurels sartened by the - | under the corners soon put that right. 
had almost certainly been the left ear |): els. Hearte - | by the possi- I S 
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a mysterious package which had quaintly remarked, under his method 
from an old friend in the East. the principal problem with which mur- 
he had time to remove the sack derers are confronted, the disposing of 
which the object Was covered he had _ | the body, became negligible. 
occasion to leave the room, and, on The next ste p was obvious. It was | Thus thedisappearances of his victims 
returning, he surprised a burglar in the} an easy matter to entice Crump over | remained mysterious, and the little man 
t of removing the pa cel. The burglar! the wall, for he had long been achit gin ight well have continued on his quiet 
ran into the stréet. The Prof rran|to give old Trant advice about | is | course, weeding out the pers nnel of 
also, shouting. Outside a policeman} Crazy Paving. Old Trant was waiting|Chelsea in a manner to which no 
was walking. He gave chase. The}|for him with the Medusa under one|one could have raised any serious 


burglar turned to measure his chances|arm; and as his enemy prowled about, objection. 


of escape; the sacking fell away from | shifting the Professor's pet stones with} But, alas, he was not content. A 
the parcel, and all of a sudden, in the|his stick, and being thoroughly un-|man of strong political prejudices, he 
trangest way, the policeman was turned ple asant about them, the Professoi had formed a selfish wish to add to 
to stone. l lon ged to petrily him out of hand.|his collection the Chancellor of the 
The burglar dropped mis pa cel in} But, of course, as long as he was inj Excl equer. Concealing the Medusa’s 
alarm, and fled Lhe Profess cau-| that characteristic stooping attitude, | Head in a camera specially constructed 
tiously examined the parcel, and hast ly lhe would be quite unsuitable for the | for the purpose, he set forth in search 
covered it with the sacking again. It] purposes of the garden. |of his prey. 
Was ashe suspected. It isthe Medusa’s At last, goaded beyond endurance, | On his way to the Treasury, however, 


He the Professor made an insulting refer- | he forgot his garden and became con- 
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deserted street, the Professor hauled the| had the desired effect. The solicitor tacle of abus-queue, beautifully grouped, 
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HELPIN WITH THE PAVEMENT. 


the garden. 
In the guilty moonlight the Profes rais himself to his full height; there|the spectacle of the stone driver sit 
- | 


Lift t ec . . , 
shook his fist at the solicitors wilt ‘ yas a briel expos ire... and Trant was | ting at the whe ‘| of a Number 24 was 
He was ¢ ne up on the stoma of |] P him gently into place beside | so irresistibly droll that he did several 
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the traftie made it desirable for him to | l« he 
At the Horse Guards he was | of Transport, and Professor Trant began 
lucky enough to catch the Changing of | his brief period of dictatorship. 


move on. 


the Guard, and produced an equesti ian 
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ich was perhaps the finest 
piece of work he ever did. In a lighter 
vein were his “ Flower-Sellers at Picea- 
dilly Cireus,” and “ Commissionaire out 
side the Carlton;” but these also had 
construction and breadth of design. 

By this time consternation reigned 
in the Metropolis. The streets were 
deserted, and the Professor bethought 
him of his original purpose. The Cabinet 
was sitting, and he marched straight 
to the great Council Chamber, petri- 
fying anyone who barred his way. 

The Chancellor was lying back with 
his feet on the table, and artistically 
was not one of the Professor's best com- 
positions, Probably he was conscious 
of this; or it may have been a fit of 
inerely political pique; at any rate he 
then deliberately picked out the Liberal 
Ministers of the Coalition and, in his 
own phrase, immobilised them one by 
one. I cannot defend this action. 


VI. 


No doubt it was then that there came 
to him that dream of world-dominion 
which he so nearly realised. With the 
Tory Prime Minister and his trembling 
colleagues he quickly made terms. The 
Liberal Ministers were 


He ruled with an iron, or rather a 


stone, hand. At first there were revo- 
lutions, of course, but these were easily 
put down, though Whitehall 
came inconveniently crowded with the 
mutinous statuary in 
nant attitudes which the Professor had | 
created from the Treasury windows. | 
L:ut Science, ever inventive, discoveres 
in a week or two an antidote to the 
Medusa’s Head. It was found that, 1 
a virgin of eighteen summers looke 
fixedly at the Professor’s victims for : 
long time, with a sprig of wild thyme 
in her left hand, they were restored to 
flesh and blood. ks the 
nation’s virgins were kept busy, gazing 
with soft eyes at the more important 
public men, and melting many a heart 
Indeed, not a few romances 


On he 





mobs of 


Indig 


For some wee 


of stone. 
resulted as between the ex-statues and 
their lovely rescuers; but we have no 
time to deal with these. 

Thus it came about that, except for 
a few special pieces, such as his “ Sit 
Random Donald, Conducting,” which 
were purchased for the nation by the 
Chantrey Bequest, the Professor saw 
his work being gradually undone. 

Of course he was a quicker worke1 
than the virgins, and for a while there 
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was a ding-dong struggle over the 
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bodies of one or two publicists. The 
Editor of The Daily Taie, for example, 
was changed from flesh to stone and 
back again no fewer than seven times, 
so that his prose style was never the 
same again, Meanwhile the popular 
craze for chipping fragments from the 
persons of distinguished statues, as 
mementoes, Was haying some unfortu- 
nate results. The position was becom 
ing intolerable. 

Then at last they got him. A move- 
ment had been started in the Reform 
Club to bring back those Liberal Min 
isters who were then paving the garden 
of No. 7, Lilac Road, and a special 
troupe of Free Trade virgins was being 
trained for the purpose. The Professor 
roused. “I will not have my 
garden spoiled,” he said. He furthe 
pointed out that most of the said Min. 
sters had been split up into squares 
and would probably than! 





VW is 


ind ty ingles 





STONE. 


MELTING 


A HART OF 


nobody for reviving them in that con 
dition. 

Thus a compromise was reached, The 
Dictator agreed to surrender if they left 
his garden alone; and to this day you 
may see that austere old man pacing in 
the morning sun, treading meditatively 
on the Liberal section of the last Coall- 
tion Cabinet. 

For, of course, the Coalition really 
did perish then. The Times was right 
after all. A.?P. i. 


From a theatre-notice :-— 


: whom I remember t 
have seen doing good work in London as a 
Mrs. Hubbard, who differed from the Old one 


. and Miss —_—, 


in that, although she had a great many 
children, she knew exactly what to do.” 
Sunday Paper. 


\s our nursery vers libriste deseribed 


Old Mother Hubbard, 

Who lived in a shoe: 

There came «a great spider, 
l'o fetch a pail of water, 
And pulled out a plum ; 
And practice drives me mad 
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PARLIAMENTARY METHODS FOR OUR 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

THE growth of the interest taken in 
politics by the younger generation is | 
indoubtedly going to lead to astounding | 
evelopments in our Public Schools, | 

id it is hardly too much to say that 
in a few years our higher educational 
system may be closely modelled on the 
lines of Question-time in the House ol 
Commons. We offer a few illustrations 
of the new method. 

Asked whether he knew the accusa 
tive plural of the s 
Roberts minor replied that he had no 
nformation on the subject. 

In reply to a question as to what 
reason Henry VIII. had for divorcing 
CATHERINE OF ARAGON, Johnson stated 


that in view of the technical nature of 


a 
4 


word ‘ mensa, 


the subject he had appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the matter an 
report at an early date. 
Questioned as to the three large i 
splashes on the Fourth Form ceiling, 





the re plie sg 


A PIOUS HOPE. 





Huggins replied that the whole matte: 
| was under consideration and that he 
| hoped to make a statement towards the 
‘end of the current term. 

On the subject of the Crusades, 
Mr. Walters, B.A., asked whether it 
was a fact that artillery was used by 
Ricwarp I. against the Saracens, and 
if so, to what extent? Brown tertius 


| replied that the answer to the first part 


of the question was in the negative and 
that the second part therefore did not 
arise. 

Replying to a question as to whether 
he knew the meaning of the term 
‘ Law of Diminishing Returns,” Jones 


|quintus referred his learned friend to 


iven to the same question 
in the course of the hearing of the Esti- 
mates for Pocket-money. 

Asked during a discussion on Ovin’s 
Metamorphoses whether his attention 
had been called to the agreement of 
adjectives with the nouns to which they 
refer, Gregson replied that he must 
have notice of that question. 


Commercial Candour. 
From a hotel advertisement :— 
“Having secured additional Buildings, we 
are in a position to do the Public at Reduced 
Prices from May till November.” 
South African Paper. 


“The Concert held in the Good Templars’ 
Hall was a great success... Special thanks 
are due to the Vicar’s daughter, who laboured 
the whole evening at the piano, which as 
usual fell upon her.”— South African Paper. 
We cannot excuse this habit 
piano, though the lady (who seems to 
have been courageous) may have given 
it provocation 


“Three whippets, one springer spaniel, two 
white West Island terriers, a coop of magpies, 
and a coop of bantams—all valuable pedigree 
stock by British breeders for American fanciers 
—formed the live cargo of the White Star liner 
Baltic when she left Liverpool for New York on 
Saturday.”— Birmingham Paper, 

We trust the pedigree magpies were 
too well-bred to drop their aitches, as 
the ‘** West Island terriers’ appear to 





have done. 
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, ,, |Great War that man was a wireless operator. his, J 
MORE ARGUMENT FOR ‘“SUMMER-TIME. sav, was the kind of modest hope that spurred us to ulti 
hs 1] mate winto? To. ‘eorge filibuster, I ask you, how 
“ Our Medic al Correspondent ” in The Times has observed ut the | mate vic ry. Now, Gr rge, old s ade a | ° 
recent spell of sunless weather was responsible for a g neral apath lis this forthcoming revelation of the wireless mysteries 
Discussing the deplorable effects of the withdraw: i] of the sun's going t o affect our rept utations? Where exactly shall we 
teneficent influence, he writes as follows: “The light ——. ws WA stand in the days to come ? 
eves shines.as it were, in every remote cell, being distributed by the 1: : ; ween of 
nervous system in the form of a multitude of stimulat ns .. As It is useless to blind ourselves to the truth; the wave « 
spring advances to summer a higher ‘tone’ of activity is produced. | scientific progress las swept on, leaving us stranded in its 
At such a time fading of the light leaves humanity in mu th the same wake. What does the word “wireless mean to you and 
position as does disappointment of hope me? It recalls brave memories of sea-tossed cabins, of 
Way did we suffer from a sick depression leaking decks, of faintly audible Morse signals which, amid 
During the latter part of June? the clatter of whirring windlasses, it was our duty to inte: 
. . ’ ‘| 1 ] ] yy ; , »)* 2, ¢ 
Why did the thought of Duty’s daily session cept lest the Fleet and the Empire should perish, But 
Induce a tendency to swoon ? what willit mean to the rising generation ? A comfortable 
, Y ‘ ¥ ‘ ' } } ° : 5 ay 7 
Why went our women to the Sales of Summ armchair and a cigar, half-an-hour with GrorGe Roney 
And why to Wimbledon, with vacant mind, lor a selection by a string quartette. George, old comrade, 
Trailing distracted feet, as when a plumber |the glory of our ancient deeds is in danger of being lost in 
Has left his tools behind ? ja riot of song and laughter. 
7 ay Meal ith an | Consider the sort of thing we shall have to face. Our 
es 1 ge aisciosure “0% ° ’ , » e 
Made by TI "Tis re ” Off D children, wearied of the fairy tales broadcast for thx 
ade > £ c } “hy j . 
Fc ace cf at paws “Sy sg tl di | amusement, will come to us about bedtime and clamber on 
‘or -ee-ha’ pence he will diagnose your tus 
veoh iB sao oamagente fatal ese lour knees. “Tell us, Daddy,” they will say, “all about 
Symptoms and tell you why you crock be . c “apa . ape’ Pitino. alee 
mde ge : a , the Great War and what you did in it. And when we 
When Sol, it seems, who stimulates the system, ; . 
C ; | lesire f : king | ; proudly tell them that we were wireless operators how W 
ausing a keen desire for making hay, . os as 
. A sapere atin SE they understand? “Oh, how nipping for you!” they will 
Ceased his activities, the public missed ’¢ . : : 
1 : ae |< ry ‘“Faney having been able to play such a jolly game 
That's where the trouble lay. ; ‘ 
: | when there was a dreadful war on. Do tell us some of the 
I wondered why, last week, a kind of stupor |stories they used to broadcast in those days.” You see 
Took me and made my cells go wrong what I mean, George? They won't understand, will they ? 
Why I was disinclined to loop the loop o Even this is not all. You remember that once a simple 
Even engage in flights of song ; lignorant deckhand was drafted to our ship and a humourist 
But now I know; I also guess the reason | among the crew told him that if he went down to the wire- 
W hy household flies—a thing not widely known— | less cabin he would hear his wife speaking to him from 
Live in retreat throughout the winter season :— | Tynesi Che foolish fellow believed it, and from that 
Ty" , > “ sa’? l } 
To hide their loss of * tone 7 then approached our quarters without betray- | 
' 3 ' : uf s signs of trepidation. What ¢ ke was this! | 
O Mr. SHortt, now brandishing the Ge . ; ie 3 k fee ee & 
Head with its fatal power to blight We ver it for months and told all our friends, so | 
¥ aoe, ty Bees it t e of 16 spre ‘O or ’ Since then 
Pause ere you have the nation neryvo £ 7 a ul fre -_ P rt to port. ; ance v 
Ruined for lack of warmth and light hag . o, Sa res rt) ago and without excep 
To medical opinion once you ceded ; they ve laughed heartily. jut no one will eve 
Shall innocence fare worse with you than crim sig, sacle ee ee ee reap ee aes on 
Oh, be your former self and do as he did a No 7% culously funny to think of a man far ou 
teprieve our Summer-Time. O.S North Sea going in constant fear of a scolding from 
tenet jt 3 \ ein South Shields, The thing might reasonably } 
“Ocgaor Dit ete pcoguane | pe t any moment 
NEW WIRELESS FOR OLD. | I suppose we must bow to the inevitable. Once, in « 
> } ‘ ) r LSS n wi we tance ourse 2g Cc; lat 1c f 
(Being the complaint of an cx-R.N.V.E so raed ) ( al r elve to be «¢ — 
5 : : eis ot lame, you anc : we ere e rts atter a 
addressed in strict confidence t 1) t f eoft ; } ] ‘tal i. ee tiom o re - ™ 
‘ . , LS nin nified anc ‘ “ane awe arfeara - 
Auxiliary Patrol.) ugnifed and vita inch of — warfare. Now 
ie 2 , e might 5 weil contess to having worked a gramophone 
My DEAR GEORGE,— You must inevitably ye ee ' orke gramo} 
is “the . Suu n the wardroom of a shore depot. Iam afraid, old sea-d 
the remarkable developments that have lately taken plac t ss the 4 F ; 
; n the time to come we must be content to hide « 
in the science of wireless telephony ; how, at a trifling cost, | ead ts ur hus] 
ion ’ ( Liles Uhnder a susne 
it will very soon be possible by this me to | b : 
this means ing be \ affectionate shipmate > D 
pleasure and intellectual stimulus direct}, into the home er ‘ Ipmate, REGINAI 
of the people. A splendid enterprise, one may say, worthy 
of applause and encouragement At the same e, George ‘R ‘ ynagogue and Jewish institut 
speaking as one old ke »y-tapper of the antiquated dot-and cits the presentat "Provincial Pajx 
dash days to another, I would li to know st what is Even the pri ems to have made his little offering. 
your own candid opinion of it om - portman 
When you and I were a couple of seafaring characters| “ forward that gold and treasure has 
we suffered not a little from erties nifold discourtesies: | 1 phantoms of the magmalion.”—Welsh Pay | 
the pitiless elements made us their plaything. Neverthe- a 5 monster 1s, of course, extinct, and only occurs t ) 
less we bore their buffets cheerft lly confident that in the} | the form of a phantom, 
end we should gain our reward. The time will come, we} yp } 
assured each other, when our friends will be proud of us| rom an article entitled “ Harding on ‘Wa Songs’: 
and will eagerly point us out to others. ‘See that _— * Aga YS the President, ‘ the Spar ish-American Wat 
a oe fellow sitting over there ? they will} inging ** There ’s (hic) a Hot Time in the Old Town to-night 
whisper. ‘“ Well, you might not think it re ee lor American Pape 
E . bad ot think it, but curing the Of course that was before Prohibition. 
a 
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LAW AND DISORDER. 
Mr. Tarr. “ WELL, SIR, I CARRY AWAY A VERY FAVOURABLE IMPRESSION OF JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURE ON THIS SIDE.” 
Tux Lorp Cuancenior. “PITY YOU MISSED THE FOUR COURTS. 
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AT LAST 


A “RAG.” 
In the town of Caxburgh there dwelt 
a man, whose name I do not know; 
but his name, like the rest of him, was 
of no importance. Let him answer t 





| “ Hi,” like the gentleman in Z'he Snarh 

| Now this Hi had no money and no 

| work; in fact he was a thoroughly low 
fellow. And one day his sense of thie 
unfitness of things so worked upon his 
mind that he rose up in a public place 
and made a speech about it. 

In the course of his address he uttered 
certain opinions of a revolutionary 
nature, but mildly enough, for he was 
| a mild little man; so mild that no one 
| in the audience treated his remarks 
| with any seriousness. In fact they 
| langhed. Nor would the police have 
| taken him seriously if he had not chosen 
to deliver his address in a place in which 


it was not customary to deliver revolu 
tionary addresses. He delivered it in 
an open space off the public highway 
where the statue of a benevolent mayor 
had been erected; and this space vas 
so sinall that the audience which gath 
ered to laugh at the ridiculous little 


ay overflowed on to the public high-| account of Mr. Hi’s trial. It caught | 


way and obstructed the traffic, seriously 





}in it 
, 
ffoulkes 
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FOR THIS RELIEF... 
WE CAN USE THE NEW HOSE WITH A CLI 


AR CONSCIENCE. 


delaying the progress « nicipal| and in his fertile brain there sprang 
tram. and burgeoned an idea. The end of } 
Now t country rightly, it} last term was but a few days distant 


e thing to preacl tion in aj and time hung heavy on his hands; for 
mild but it is quit ther thing | Fitz Kustace was not “ seeking honou) 
to t a municiy Mr. Hil and honours of no kind had been thri 
wus arrested. In the course of the} upon him. 
police-court proceedings it came out But at least he could * go down” 
that he had been preaching revolution ; | a blaze of glory. And he conceive 

nd t igh the fair-minded constable| with rapture the majestic notion of 


added his audience had treated him | Mock Revolution. 

us a joke the magistrate remarked, very| So it came to pass that when Mr. IJ 
properly, that in these times revolution|emerged from the common _ prisor 
was , and no man must speak|chastened and repentant, but n 

lightly of it, especially if in so doing he} less low than before, he beheld in tl 

hindered his fellow-citizens in the exer- | public streets a strange thing. A larg 
cise « heir common liberties (And he body of high-spirited young gentlemer 


Was Col pelled to treat Mr. Hi a little 
usly than Mr. Hi’s audience 
had treated Mr. Hi raised 


were marching in procession, head 
by Fitz Kustace and a mock Soviet, i 
false black and extraordinar' 
objection, for he was a mild man stumes. They carried banners, on 
knew that he had done wrong. which were blazoned, but, of course, i! 
Now in this town there was a uni- | fun, sentiments of the most appalling!) 
versity for the sons of gentlemen. And} subversive character. They also carried 
there was one whom we will call | mock revolvers with card-board barrels 

FitzEustace, for want of a} which they flourished at the spectato 
worse hame, And one d Ly, as he sat las they passed ; and these weapo! Ss In 
in the barber’s shop, idly turning over| the most laughable fashion squirted a 
an old local paper, his eye caught the|stream of water into the faces of th¢ 

citizens. 

Some of the students had mock 


him. beards 


? 
ho 


and | ¢ 


| 
the words “revolution ”’ and ‘ joke,’ 








| banged them on the head with bladders ! | 


| the Soviet reached the little space where 


| ready for fresh diversion, FitzEustace | t 
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knouts, and even mock bombs 
posed largely of decaying cabbage, and | ti) 
these, when flung among the crowd 
with mock ferocity, caused intense 
amusement. None laughed so heartily 
as Mr. Hi, who received the full force of 
an unusually decayed bomb in his face. 
Thus the light-hearted young gentle- 
men marched in triumph round the 
town. A few policemen had early at- 
tached themselves to the 
but, seeing the fun of the 
indeed being powerless to do anything 
else, contented themselves with march- 
ing in front, in order to see that the 
procession was not obstructed. For 
this, of course, would have obstructed 
the traffic. Readily enough the carts 
and motor-cars drew into the kerb and | 
halted to let the jolly boys go by. And | 
how the owners of the cars laughed as 
one after another the students blew 
their horns for them playfully | 


com- | ,| Z 


procession, | 


thing and 


or 


It was a gay scene. 
Mr. Hi followed with large numbers 


of the mere townsfolk; and at length 


he had made his famous speech. And 
here, for he was by now tired of walking, 
the gay and ingenious Fitz Eustace de 
cided that he would hold an Extraordi- 
nary Commission for the Punishment 
of Counter-Revolutionaries. Mounting 
the steps of the late mayor, whose per 
son they decorated with stray fragments | 
of cabbage and old newspapers, the | 
Soviet proceeded to try, and condemn 
to hideous deaths, a number of unde 


graduates suspected of reactionary ten 
dencies., 

This was extremely entertaining, and 
a vast and hilarious crowd filled the 
street, through which the police with 
difficulty forced a passage for the muni- | 
cipal trams. All other vehicles were | 
diverted to a different route, that none 


Aunt. “You've 
Pamela. “WELL, YOU SHOULDN'T CoM 
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BEEN A VERY NAUGHTY LITTLE GIRL TO-DAY, PamMeE.a.” 


KE ON A MonpaYy; THAT'S MY BAD Day.” 








of the merry-makers might be injured. 


Thus all went well; but at last, ever | 


| cont inued long enough; so they ejected 


he students from the tram and desired 


| beheld one of the municipal trams, half-| FitzEustace to desist from his opera- 


| most gentlemanly manner conceivable, 
| boarded the tram and proceeded to 


| & pure misunderstanding that the con- 
iy . . r : . 
| ductor’s roll of tickets was distributed 


ately. 


| merest accident that the hat of the con- 


full of citizens and inextricably b ged | 
in the crowd before him ; and it became | 
clear to him that the tram was a nest | 
f counter - revolutionaries. At his 
command the fearless youths, in the 


tions. To this he replied with witty 
prevarications, after which a constable 
gently but firmly laid a hand upon his 
shoulder, suggesting at the same time 
that he should descend from his post of 
vantage. FitzEustace then uttered a 
valiant cry of “Comrades! to the 
rescue!" Thereupon a great number of 
chivalrous youths, and not a few of the 
mere townsfolk, rushed to his rescue. 
Among these last was the mild-man- 
nered Mr. Hi. He had no peculiar love 
ductor was transferred to the head of | for FitzEustace, but he was a romantic, 
the late mayor. The conductor was a}|and he had reasons for believing that 
good fellow and saw the joke immedi- | policemen were generally in the wrong. 
} At this moment there was a cry from 
But now it seemed to the police that | one of the undergraduates, announcing 
the joke, though side-splitting, had|the approach of the Proctors, or those 


O 


eject the occupants. It was through 


among the crowd, and it was by the 





responsible for the discipline of the 
young gentlemen. And at that ery the 
audacious boys rapidly withdrew in all 
directions. 

Thus the Proctors on their arrival 
found a harassed’ constable, holding in 
one hand the gay and generous Fitz- 
Eustace, and in the other the unspeak- 
able Hi, who had been immediately 
recognised and seized as a rowdy already 
known to the police. 


Proctors for disciplinary treatment by 
the University authorities. He was, of 
course, “sent down” with ignominy, 
thus losing the last three days of his 
last term. But he went down, like the 
sun, in a blaze of glory. 

And Mr. Hi, in the common prison, 
pondered deeply the aes “5 ig 

! ) 





Fitz Eustace was delivered over to the | 
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THE TWELVE COURTS. 


New Wiusiepon, with its imposing | 


Centre Court and eleven others, is so 
much bigger than the old that one 
marvels how the tournament used to be 
managed at all. And if the modern 


fashion of intensive enthusiasm for | 


lawn-tennis goes on growing I suppose 


we shall soon be wondering how the | 
H om | 
present accommodation could ever have | 


been thought adequate. For lawn ten- 


nis is becoming more than a cult, it will | 


soon be a frenzy. I am told that no 
parlour-maid's luggage is complete to- 
day without a racquet, while even the 
new cook, despite her bulk, inquires 
pointedly, before agreeing to come, if 


| the court is hard or soft, and behaves 


| accordingly. She will soon be 


asking if the lawn was sown or, 
like that at the New Wimbledon, 
consists of turf brought from Sol 
way Firth. Isn't that an extra 
ordinary refinement—that one 
must go all the way to Solway 
Firth forthe only fitting carpet on | 
which the champions can meet ? 

The turf of the South Downs 
was once thought good enough 
for anyone; but to-day Solway 
Firth holds sway. Next year it 
may be Iceland Moss! 

The sheep from whose little 
insides the racquet strings are 
made graze also on the edges of 
this Border estuary, for all I 
know; and no others need apply. 
It seems to narrow down the 
game. 

And the nets—where do they 
come from? One leaves the New 
Wimbledon, after a visit to every 
one of the Twelve Courts, with 
a heart aching for the poor nets. 
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Old Party (as Miss Jipps 
passes), “THIS "ERE TENNIS GAME SEEMS TO BE GETTIN’ 
DANGEROUS, 
TO-DAY WITH 'ER ‘EAD ORL BANDAGED UP.” 
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\twenty-two upwards, all engaged in|; Strange are the vagaries of English 


this mimic warfare at once. Itis nota applause everywhere, but at New Wim- 
sight for sore eyes. It is too bewilder- | bledon strangest. Rather than not ap- 
ing. The air is thick with flying balls, | plaud at all, the congregation clap their 
the earth is a mass of people surround- | hands W hen the men spread the green 
ling white scurrying figures. What the | tarpaulin over the turf and applaud the 
| Olympians must think of it all, peering |}sun when he comes out again and 
through the chinks of their celestial|the tarpaulin is removed. When M. 
fastness, one can only conjecture. The|Cocner won his match against Mr. 
nearest thing to an Olympian was the 'CrawLey—one of the finest struggles | 
aviator who on Tuesday thought it | ever saw, for at one time the score in 
clever to make circles over the ground | Mr. CrawLey’s favour was two sets, 
while Mr, Craw.ey was doing his best | five games and a winning stroke to 
to overcome French competition. But|make; and yet the little Frenchman 
it would be interesting too to observe | beat him-—-when M. Cocner left the 
‘the face of a Patagonian unversed in|court at the close there were a few 
the intricacies of our civilization if he | hands for him, but when Mr. Craw ey 
| were suddenly to be set in the midst of | left there was what is called an ovation. 
5 and| Sympathy with the loser, praise fo 
ia gallant fighter, no doubt 
helped to swell the volume; but 
/one would have liked the for- 
‘eigner, who had fought no less 
| gallantly and had won his first 


this turmoil of balls, and racquets, 


|notably and cleanly as Mr. 
CrawLey was I would give the 
winner something extra. 
| The applause was even mort 
partial and, to my thinking, less 
|sporting when Miss McKani 
| was playing Mdlle. Lenaien, 
for it was so pronounced in the 
| Englishwoman's favour that her 
| opponent might easily have been 
| rattled into losing, and that isn't 
quite the way in which we want 
,towin, And there was a curious 
incident in the match between 
that agile and alert Spaniard, 
Sehor Atonso and Mr. Bisse- 
KER, the Englishman, in Court 


who affects the Lenglen bandeau, 


THAT'S THE SECOND YOUNG PERSON I’VE 8EEN 





No doubt they bring some of 
the punishment on themselves by spring 
ing into the air just as the first service 
is being delivered (you have seen it 
yourself when playing ?), but, even so, 
one has to pity them, their punishment 
is so heavy. And, if at New Wimbledon, 
what about the nets everywhere else ? 
The tennis nets of England 
Wherever people play 
. Have got a most annoying trick 
Of getting in the way. 
The tennis nets of Engiand— 
_ Oh, how for them we grieve, 
So banged about by balls are they 
From dawn to dewy eve. j 


One of the attractions of the New 
Wimbledon Centre Court stand—in 
addition to the circumstance that it 
holds a great many people—is that its 
outside passages on the north side 
command an embracive view of the 
other eleven courts. Thus you may see 
at once any number of players, from 


iejcinaapaieialibiccnenatins —'3. Mr. Bissexer had driven a 
| Spectators, and umpires of both sexes|ball far back and beaten the Iberian 
high on their perches. What could he| Hope (as he was then!) and linesmen 
jmake of it all? Would he think it| being provided only in the Centre Court 
frivolity, or ritual ? 

If he had any knowledge of English 


Atonso himself to inform the referee 
churches he might be forgiven for 


|churches | whether or not this ball was in or out. 
| thinking it ritual, because at church | Sefor Atonso at once told him. “It was 
| the congregation numbers so many |all right,” he said; “on the line.” And 
| 
| 


| 


more women thanmen. At New Wim-| thereupon one’s ears were humiliated 
bledon on Friday, when the magnetic|by a round of applause, not for Mr. 
if temperamental Suzanne met Miss | Bisseker’s excellent stroke, for the time 
McKang, the women in the congrega- 
tion were at least ten to every man, 





sary's honesty! Good Heavens! one 
the only game which women go to see the land of Don Quixote think of our 
alone or with women. There are a few ordinary manners and morality if such a 
women at every cricket match, and a 
few at every football match; but never 
unaccompanied by a man. Lawn ten- 
nis, however, they follow for lawn ten- 
nis’s sake, with a keenness that could 
not be excelled by the devotee of any 
rival pastime. 


ment of fact ? 

Alas for ALonso, that spirited son of 
Spain! Seeing him on Tuesday against 
Mr. Bissrker and remembering his last 
year’s courtly contest with Mr, Scut- 








and probably more. Lawn tennis is| thought, what can this gentleman froin | 








tnatch on this ground, to have | 
had at least equal recognition. | 
1 am all for cheering the loser, | 
but when he has been beaten as | 


matches there was no one but Sejior | 


for that had passed, but for the adver- | 


premium is to be put on a simple state- 


mipzu of Japan, when they competed | 


~3 
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THE PRICE OF EFFICIENCY. | 
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| not only in lawn tennis but in punc- | 
tilio, I came away full of confidence | 
that I should see him again and agai, | 
if not in the actual final. But New| 
Wimbledon, as well as Oxford, is a 
home of lost causes and impossible 
loyalties; anything may happen there ; 
and on Wednesday he met M. BruGnon 
of France and was beaten. Lawn tennis 
has very little in common with cricket ; | 
but it is borrowing this year some of 
the glorious uncertainty of the older 
game. For Mr. Norton went down too 
also on Wednesday, and Mr. Norton 
was the fancy of so.nany of the knowing 
| ones. 

After watching more games than | 
can count—games with gentlemen from 
all over the world—i ot 
find myself more than 
ever in favour of a 

} 
| 
| 
| 





Oniver LopaGe’s con- 
tention that the free 
fault should be elimi 
nated, On just ordinary | 
lawns and even in clubs | 
let the old custom of two | 
services be maintained, 
if itis so greatly desired, | 
but in the tournament | 
at New Wimbledon, the 
| home of the first-class 
| game, let the service be 
limited to one. The 
privation would impose 
accuracy, and there is 
no harm in that. Or, 
if it is too drastic at 
once to remove the free 
first fault (yet the day 
for this will surely 
come), might not some 
system of scoring in 
tournament matches be 
instituted by which the 
player who sent down 
the fewest faults derived The Cool 
some benefit from it? ae 


The Mistress 





UNCH, 


labout Juvenilia. 


COOKING LATELY 





EARLY EFFORTS. 


THERE has been a correspondence 1n | 


yes, there has really— 
Mr. EpmunpD GosskE 
is alarmed by the proposal to print a 
hitherto unpublished play by STEVEN 
called Monmouth. “The whole 
says, “of emptying the 


The Times 


SON, 
question,” he say 
nursery wastepaper-basket of eminent 
authors into the public press 1s one 


which more and more loudly calls for | 


decision.” Many critics, however, dis- 
agree with Mr. Gosse. 
in agreement with these, I have been 
at great pains to unearth some infantile 
fragments «from the rubbish heaps 
where they le My first treasure 
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Finding myself | 
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to amaze me in looking back at my 
| past life that for one year, at any rate, | 
|| was interested mainly in rabbits. 

| «But why was no portrait of me 
| made?” I murmured almost angrily as 
| I stood in front of a looking-glass one | 
/evening last week and finished the ends 
'of my white bow for Cremorne. Lanp- 
seer might have done it, or Mruats, 
but never Rossrert1. And I should 
have worn, I thought, a lace collar, over 
which my yellow curls would have 
fallen, and a green velvet knickerbocker 
sult. 

| At once I fell to thinking of mysel! 
as I was at that period, and to won- 
dering what I would have become and 
‘how people would have regarded me 





; : if I had continued ti 
4 devotemyselftothat old 

SEMA fancy of mine. There 

a is little doubt, I sup 





“THE 


SA. 


pose, that I should have 
been one of the great 
exhibitors of lop-ears 
and other varieties in 
the whole world, and | 
could see myself taking 
a silver cup from the 
hands of some roya! 
personage at the Agri 
cultural Hall, a very 
different place indeed 
from the Argyll Rooms, 
and making a pretty 
speech in reply—yes 
this almost certainly 
would have happened 
to meif I had not been 
faithless to my early 
love. 

It was a friendship 
for X. which first led 
me to cultivate this 
kind of pet, and greatly 


MASTER HAS BEEN COMPLAINING VERY MUCH OF THE . ° 
Jann” did I admire the two 
“WELL, WILL ¥ ARGUE WITH ’IM, OR SHALL I?” large fawn - coloured 








1 am no expert, but that seems to me 
a reasonable and feasible notion. 
Probably this innovation would be 
sternly resisted. But one other which 
I am convinced ought to be introduced 
should meet with little opposition, and 
that is the disqualification of those in- | 
frequent balls which during play hit | 
the tape and just trickle over. To gain 
anything from this piece of luck is, | 
judging by his apologetic murmurs and 
pained expression, as distasteful to the 
striker as it is a disappointment to the 
other man to lose from it; and nothing 
so provokes tliat shocked murmur 
which is known as the Centre Court 
groan, BVT.” | 








Our Ungallant Contemporaries. 
| Absolutely foolproof. Ideal Ladies’ Car.” 
Advt. in Motoring Paper. 








is an early essay by none other than 
Mr. Georce Moors. It was written, 
apparently, when he was a very young 


|man, as a contribution to a now extinct | 
periodical called Pelt and Plume, but | thing with full flower-like eyes and 
was rejected by the editor for I know | 


not what cause. Students of style will 
notice that Mr. Moorr’s diction was 
just a little looser, just a little more 


Hibernian, in those forgotten days. We| 


quote the entire article :— 
CONIES AND I, 
By Grorce Moore. 


SOME 


Myself at nine years old, standing in 


| small garden plot and holding a bunch 


of dried lettuce leaves in my hand, is a 
far better symbol of innocence than the 
young girl that a painter would place 
by a marble fountain with a greyhound 
at her heels; and it has never ceased 


animals that he was 
allowed to keep in a green hutch with 
two compartments, at the back of his 
father’s house in Addison Road. My 
own first rabbit was Dutch, a piebald 


straight ears, one of which drooped a 
little—the right, I think, but there is a 
lapse of memory here—and an exquisite 
sensitive grace in the movement of the 
nostrils and mouth. It was a solitary 
rabbit, and I called it Abelard, for the 
reason that I had always been touched 
to tears by thestory of this Churchman, 
of whom I had somehow or other heard 
in the days before I stopped reading, 
when I used to drift about in a boat 
amongst the islands that were in Lough 
Carra and all alone except for a volume 
of Bauzac or The Bible or The Sporting 


Times. 





I have some recollection that X. 


| saying that the 


| 
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ee 


ACCORDING 


TO ALL At 


| laug hed ¢ at my attac lenant t to Abel ls ary 
Dutch was not my 
type, as was indeed true, ae I did 
not know it at the time; but I used to} 
defend him hotly, and many long argu- 
ments we would have about the relative 
silkiness and straightness from the knee 
and the colours of our favourites and 
the great appetites they had. Abelard 
used to eat oats mixed in a small tin- 
ware pannikin with the offal of wheat 
that is called sharps, and was allowed 
no green food at all unless if had been 
kept and dried for a whole day, and 
then it must be hogweed, which I 
used to nibble a little in sympathy, 
and now and again perhaps there would 
be some lettuce for him. But on Satur- 
day afternoons he was allowed to come 
out of his hutch—it had been painted a 
bright scarlet by X. and myself with a 
pot of enamel—and at these times he 
would run about on the fresh grass 
while I cleaned out his cage with an 
old serubbing-brush, an occupation that 
alwi ays gave me infinite delight. 

“ He is not as good a rabbit as mine, 
votrelapin,” X. would say in the haughty 
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~ 
Gru/ Oflptarr 


ALTRUISM AT THE SALES. 
OF COURTESY 


HAS MANIFESTED ITSELF. 


| ms epee whic h I tried hard to imitate, ‘again oe a few weeks ago, we met 
: and speaking with the faultle 28s Parisian | at Cremorne, and he then had with him 





| uecent that I admired. “J/ est trop| Lola Taylor, whom I afterwards kissed 
maigre.’ And there is not a doubt that behind the rep curtain of a little house 


jeven at this time Abelard was much/|in Bayswater, though X. believed that | 


thinner than Raphael and Alice, vom 


were X.’s pair. One day, when we were 
j at the Addison Road house and had | rabbits were the kind that I had always 
| been looking at these and were throwing | sought and the true reciprocation of 
'a ball about to pass the time before it| my instincts, and I gave them all my 
| should be tea, X. broke a pane of glass affection, meditating on the suavity of 
in the small conservatory behind the} their contours, and not caring much 
house and was in great fear of the con- | any longer about the black, which after 
sequences, but I said that I would not |a time I forgot to feed, so that it died. 
tell anyone if he gave Raphael and| But the new rabbits, whom I called 
Alice to me. This at first he would | Manet and Monet, had bran at every 
not do, but later from fear of betrayal | meal, and would doubtiess have lived 
he let me take the two lop-ears, so that | to bring forth many broods of young if 
I now had three rabbits of my own. I had not been given an air-gun on my 
I was glad that X.’s rabbits had come} tenth birthday, and, wishing to try it, 
to me, for I felt that he had not the/| turned to the nearest living target that 
sensitive mind that could appreciate | I was able to find. Evor. 
them, and, though he was almost my 
only friend, he now became distasteful 
to me, and I was pleased when he had 


she was always faithful to him alone. 
I now 








The Sowing of Dragons’ Teeth, 








Artillery.” 


wards to Blackh sath. I never saw him 


Indian Paper. 


saw that the droop-eared fawn | 


k “Seeps! Prants! Seeps! 
rer cough and was taken away Military russet brown Ammunition Boots 
by his parents to Eastbourne and after-} .uitable for British Regts., Cavalry and 
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THE MARMAMOOCHY. 
Scenz.—A side street. A well-spoken man in @ snuff- | 
coloured suit occupies the centre of the road. Pu ctuating 


his remarks impressively with a seri uted cake-knife 

a dingy aluminium tray, he addresses a group 

children. 

The Well-Spoken Man. Ladies and Gentlemen, [am about 
to present to you the most extraordinary living phenomenon 
in existence—the marvellous little Marmamoochy. (Here 
the group is joined by a Person of Open Mind.) This is the 
very last occasion on which I am able to exhibit the Mar- 
mamoochy in London, Ladies and Gentlemen (the audience 
increases, but, although now chiefly adults, is still entitled 
only by courtesy to this form of a idress), as she is leaving 
to-night by the midnight express to fulfil an important en- 
gagement in the North. And I will undertake to say that, 
when you have seen her, you will admit that she surpasses 


anything you could possibly have imagined. | Phe Open- 
Minded Person is impressed, the speaker s tone be ) that of 
a man who is quietly confident of his ability to d ver the 
goods.) At present she is resting in there (/e licates 
something between a small portmanteau an i a larae attaché 


case near his feet). Before I introduce the won 
mamoochy—(here he breaks off to rescue the case f) 
the wheels of a passing van. The Phenome 

escape 2s witnessed by the crowd without 
excites a thrill of anxiety and relief in the 


m Uundaei 
narrow 


witile il 


O.M P.) 


before 


[ introduce her perhaps I had better prepare you for pecu- 
liarities that might otherwise cause some alarm. She is 


seven to eight inches in height, coal-black, and, though 
possessing no less than five eyes, is yet, strange to say, 


totally blind. (Z'his confirms the O.M.P.’s impression that 


the Marmamoochy is well worth waiting for.) First, I shall 
require a lad—not too young—to assist me. I'll take you. 





(He lays hold of a youth with a hea i lil 
and puts him through a preliminary examinat P 
are you? Go to school? 


e dumpling 


urteen, 


The Apple Dumpling. Na-ow. 
The W.S.M. Do any work ? 


The A.D. Na-ow. 

The W.S.M. Do you reside in this locality 
The A.D. Na-ow. 

The W.S.M. Then where do you live ? 
The A.D. Two streets off o’ this ‘ere 


The W.S.M. Anyway, I don’t know ‘, and you don't 
know me ? 

The A. D. Na-ow. 

The W.S.M. Very well, take this tray—not like that 
hold it in both hands—level; that's better ( producing nine 
metal rings, which he places on the tray in a } attern), Now, 


Ladies and Gentlemen, in another moment or two you will 
see the marvellous little Marmamoochy come out of that 
box, jump on this tray and swallow all those nine rings in 
rapid succession, after which she will dance for exactly two 
and a-half minutes and no longer, owing to the heat of the 
sun’s rays. (ven this is rather more than the O.M.P. 
would have expected after all those rings, and, for the 
moment, his faith falters. Still, “there are more things,” 
etc., and one never knows.) Tell me, Johnny, you’re not 
feeling afraid of the Marmamoochy, are you? ~ 

The A.D, Na-ow (and, as he seems about as susceptible 
to the terror of the Unknown as an average turnip, the O.M.P 
is inclined to believe him.) 

The W.S.M. All right; but promise me to shut both 
eyes when she appears. Or, perhaps I'd better cover 
you up. (He veils the A.D. in a large green handkerchief.) 
Ladies and Gentlemen, it is now time—— Stop! What are 
those two little girls doing here? 


| 


rful Mar- | 
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you hear! (A Sympathetic Onlooker hastens their depar- 
ture: the O.M.P. wonders whether there can possibly be any- 
thing about the Marmamoochy’'s dance that—but it soon occurs 


to him that he entrepreneur has reflected, tardily but very 
h a lusus nature ts scarcely a suitable 

ing.) Now, Ladies and Gentlemen . 
But what’s coming tome? I’d nearly forgotten to pre- 
pare the stage for the Marmamoochy to dance on! (He 
arranges ft ps of cardboard on the tray imu a manne? 
‘O.M.P. as likely to limit any freedom of 
wction. But, after all, the Man must know best.) Before 
[ commence, these may be of use to some of you. (Te tosses 


properiy, t ue suci 


#? 
SiTAL TOT EWES S 


t wt str 


; 


memorandum-books and lead-pencils to the spectators, appar 
j may take careful notes of the Marmamoochy's 
iarities; the O.M.P., however, has to rely on his powers 
of observation, which are fortunately keen.) Wait! I'll do 
(taking the tray from the youth, who 


more for you than that! 


retires obscurity, and flinging among the crowd the rings 

provided for the Marmamoochy’s refreshment. This is some- 

thing of a k the O.M.P., but it has already occurred 

| to him that her exhibitor has a slight tendency to exagqerate. 
Very likely the Marmamoochy is less richly endowed with 

eves tha st ited, and would never have swallowed 
those rind She m iy even prove incompetent as a danseuse, 

What does that matter so long as she appears? But at this 

The Sympathetic Onlooker (suddenly coming forward and 


C1 going 


zing the attaché-case). Now, I'm g to show you 
people somethink! (opening the case, which contains a 


dani f small leather jewel-cases, a pair of field-glasses 


4 ind hat heen no bed of roses for any Marma- 
” hy; all ti articles he piles on the tray, held by the 
W.S.M., wi Ls sunk to the position of a subordinate.) 


What did I give you last ? 
The W.S M. ‘ai deference). A gold watch, Sir 


The S.O. Right! A gold watch, Gentlemen, by one of 
the first London makers, jewelled in five holes. Look ‘ere! 
Is there any man among yer who will show serficient pluck 

nd confidence in me to orfer me a penny for that watch? 
Come on, now! 


wd re sponds, seemingly oblivious of any dis 
appointment they may feelin the non-anpec wrance 
of the Marmamoochy, whose perform nce, as the 
O.M.P. realises, is indefinitely postponed, In- 
deed, as he leaves, he is haunted by a qrowing 
suspicion that this mysterious creature is merely 
a figment of her erhibitor’s imagination. Which 
may quite possibly be the case. F. A. 


From two Pall Mall Gazette posters exhibited side by side: 


GREAT SCENES 
- FOUR COURTS 
WIMBLEDON, BLOWN UP. 





From Parliamentary Debates, June 26th, Question 58 :— 


“ 


Whether the British or Iraq Governments will endeavour to 


arrange for the repatriation of these refugees to their original homes, 


and will meanwhile provide sufficient assistance to prevent them from 


| starving through the agency of Dr. Nansen?” 


You run off home, do | 


And we had always regarded Dr. NaNSEN as a philanthropist. 





“A Scandinavian fisherman recently gave a well-known English 
golfer a bag of 250 golf balls that he had collected off the coast of 
Jutland, and in all cases they were British-made balls. It is thought 
that these balls were played at Seaford and North Berwick, at the 
time the prevailing winds were westerly, The balls were blown out 
to sea, and curious cross-currents washed them over to the Danish 
coast.”—North-Cx untry Paper. 





It sounds a tallish story; but when a fisherman and a 
golfer get together what can vou expect ? | 
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CRICKET REQUISITES. 
THERE have been numerous and re- | 
peated complaints that the sports out- | 
fitters who cater so profusely for the| 
mere player ignore the requirements of | 
the greatly predominant spectator. Mr. | 
Punch has lately made it his business | 
to rectify this, and already some of the | 
contrivances produced at his instiga- 
tion are on the market. A few par- | 
ticulars of these are subjoined, together 
with representative selections from the | 
entirely unsolicited testimonials that | 
continue to pour in by every post | 


THe BaRRACKOPHONE is a develop- | 
ment of the gramophone in an easily 
portable form, which, by the adjust- | 
ment of a dial, will repeat any one of | 
a set of phrases, such as “ Play the} 
Game!” or “Good Old Bill!” at re- 
gular intervals for any length of time; | 
and the special megaphone attachment | 
can be regulated to emit either a re- | 
sonant bass or a penetrating falsetto as 
desired. The instrument is fitted with 
clamps which enable it, while still oper- 
ating in his absence, to retain the spec- 
tator’s seat for him should he adjourn 


} 
for refreshment. 


jer). “] 


| 
| 


'on optical evidence. 








HOPE YOU'VE NO OBJECTION TO 
IN'T MIND WHAT YOU DO 80 LONG 





“ Ringside” writes: “Thanks to your 
vonderful invention I am now quite 
free from the hoarseness from which ] 
have always hitherto suffered in the 
cricket season. After my first day's 
trial of the Barrackophone I| returned 
home so fresh that my wife thought I 
had found work.” 

THE UMPIROSCOPE is an ingenious 
elbow-jointed arrangement of mirrors 
and lenses on the periscope principle, 
which enables a spectator in any part 


‘of the ground to see with the eyes of 


the umpire at either end. 
“ Whitecoat” writes: “ Diffident as 
I am of my own judgment in cases 


|of appeal for leg-before-wicket, I wel- 


come the Umpiroscope as a means of 
enabling the great jury assembled round 
the ropes to pronounce verdicts based 
In future, when 
the ery of ‘How's that?’ comes from 
the crowd behind long-leg or third-man 

shall have the utmost confidence in 
giving a decision adverse to the bats- 
man,” 

OvaLorps contain a harmless sopor- 
ific, and two or three of them dissolved 
in beer or mineral waters, when a visit- 


MY EATING WHILE 
AS I CAN HEAR THE MUSIC.’ 





team seems in for a tedious spell 


ing 


> 


YOU SMOKE?” 


, 





of run-making, will induce a sound and 
refreshing sleep. They are also a pallia- 
tive for that distressing affection known 
as gasometritis, or “‘ Surrey tongue.” 

“ New Cut” says: “On more than 
one occasion Ovaloids have rendered 
the drawing of stumps almost painless 
for me. Send me another tin.” 


OVALENE rubbed into the head will 
prevent the hair from falling off as a 
result of strong excitement. If rolled 
into pellets and chewed, its adhesive 
qualities counteract a tendency to dis- 
putativeness. The spectator has a firm 
seat on wood, stone or iron that has 
been treated with Ovalene. 

“ Vaurhall Humana" writes: “ Even 
the Middlesex man to whom I gave a 
mouthful of Ovalene could say nothing 
in its dispraise. Let me have a big jar 
in time for the Notts match,” 

x * 

With reference to these novelties as 
a whole Mr. Jack Hosss wires: “I 
cannot too heartily commend your 
efforts on behalf of that splendid fellow 
the spectator, without whose ‘ ovala- 
tions’ the goodly run-harvest of the 
habitual centurion were as Dead Sea 
fruit.” 
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teary OAVTen— 


Mary (just off with John to a party). “Ou, MumMIE, DO LET US STAY ON TO THE END,” 
Mother. “No, DARLING; NANNIE WILL FETCH YOU BOTH AT EIGHT O'CLOCK.” 
John, “THAT'S THE WORST OF THESE PRE-WAR MOTHERS.” 
a: fac Purple and gold are good, but hand him over 
FOUR-YE \R-OLD And we'll put a touch of the roses into his face, 
A Smautt Boy's Homecomina Let him go loose in the butter-cup beds and clover 


Sarp the Indian wind to the summer of Scotland, “Gi 
What can you do for the pleasure of Four-year-old? 
For he’s sailed by the P. and O. and you'll soon be meeting, 
And he’s one of ourselves und he's worth his weight in 
gold. 

So out with your best! And don’t you go forgetting 
He’s a Four-year-old that ’s been seeing a tl 
Jungle and forest from sunrise to sun-setting 
A land of purple and gold and a sky of blue, 
Parrots and peacocks, monkeys and squirrels and deer ; 

That ’s what he’s used to here.”’ 
, 


Then said the hills of Home, “ Now, all together ! 
[s there no witchery here his heart to stir? 
You and your jungles! What about whins and heather? 
You and your forests! What about birches and fir? 
Send Four-year-old to us for a break and a brea 

We may be a trifle short of monkeys and deer 
But we don’t keep any mosquitoes or cobras either, 
And if there's nothing that dazzles the: 
fear. 
When he’s played for a Highland day by a Hig 
We shall have served our turn.” 


eeting 


ther; 


Then said the fields, the green fields open and sunny, 
* Purjae and gold we 're not, but you won't deny 





That Four-year-olds are the better for milk and honey 
And butter and eggs—and these are-what we sUppty: " 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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e's nothing to | 
| 


shland burn | 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


With the lambs to laugh at and baby bunnies to chase 
[f you give him to us in the merry morning of May, 
You ‘ll see what you'll see,” said they 


Then said the sea with a thundering roar of laughter, 
; that lives by the long East coast 
1, but it’s me that he'll come to after, 
but it’s me that he'll like the most. 
I’m the fellow for Four-year-olds ; my treasures 

Are always new and alw: ays ready to hand— 


The wise old sea 
‘They may begir 


[They may do much, 


Crabs and seaweed and shrimps and the thousand pleasures | 


You make with a spi ade and a pail and a stretch of 

sand, 
Squirrels and monkeys and jungles ? 
Send him here!” 


Fiddle-de-dee ! 
said the sea. 


Thus was the welcome of Four- year-old directed 
And regally dear little Four-year-old came home; 
And the hills and the fields cried, 
expected !”’ 
‘Same here!’ 


said the sea and threw him a kiss of foam. 

| And the seas and the fields and the hills of Hind were happy, 
Smiling through tears as they turned to their babies 

new; 

And they said, “ We 've bidden good-bye to the little chappie 
As we always must, but we did what was ours to do; 

We started and cradled and nursed him and, now he’s grown, 

We send him into his own.” BM. B. 











“Come to us; you're 
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, Mr. Punch earnestly begs 
addressed to The Hospitals 
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——AND, AFTER ALL, CHARITY ONLY MEANS A LITTLE SELF-DENIAL.” 


THE 


his generous friends to come to the help of our Hospitals in their urgent need. Gifts should be 


of London Combined Appeal, 19, Berkeley Street, W.1.) 
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ition could be held to have con-|the steam out of much of the subse- | 


in 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. luced, by commission or omission, to | quent criticism, though Colonel Greet 
Monday, June 26th I do not think | the perpetration of the crime. | TON and Mr. McNetis doubted whether 
unybody is to be congratulated on | Their anger flamed out more thi: in | 
performance in the tragi-comedy that | once at Question-time, and 1t was freely is boldly as Mr. Cuurcnuinn talked 
shocked and half-amused the Peers | Suggested that the Government had too | (ny doubt as to the ipshot of the divi- 
this afternoon. The Editor of The|long been parleying with the Free State | sion was at an end when Mr. Bonar Law 
Vorning Post p iblished a reflection on | authorities,and must now on | expressed the belief that the Govern- 


at a pinch the Government would act 


the conduct of the “ Midletonians”’ in| dent action to restore order in Ireland.| ment meant to see the thing through, 
Ireland which would have been mucl The brunt of these attacks fell upon|though c upling ‘with it the warning 


better omitted. Lord Mip.ieton, wl Mr. Cuurcui.y, who hotly repu diated | th at if they did not he would be against 
ould have remembered that Wui.xKes | the charge that he regarded the anarchy | them. 

was not a Wilkite, was too ready to put | in Ireland “ with stony indifference.” Mr. Sxorrt’s rather dry and tech- 
na cap not intended fot m. The Lorp | Thus early he indicated that the Gov-|nical defence of the Home Oflice— | 

CHANCELLOR intervened in a quarrel not | ernment intended to bring strong pres- {which knew that Sir Henry Wriison’s | 


| 
his own and unnecessarily embittered it. | sure to bear on the Irish authorities. | life was not safe in /reland, but never | 
Lord Batuurst, in defending his wife's In the ensuing debate he attributed | dreamed that it could be endangered in | 








spaper, r@vealed a vein of humour | the troubles in Ulster to the belief of England—did not do the Government | 
hitherto unsuspected and not, perhaps, the I. R.A. that having, as they thought,| much good; and the Prime Minister 
quite appropriate to the occasion. forced the British Empire to make|was probably wise in underlining Mr. 
The House was afterwards much bet- | terms with them they could easily bring | CHURCHILL'S assurances, By this time, 
teremployed upon such humdrum topics | the Northern Government to its knees. | however, he was so sure of adequate 
is the compulsory attendance of solici-| That was a fundamental error. The | support that he allowed Lord Huan 
tors’ clerks at law-schools, the Lorp| Northern Government would be pro-|Crc IL to wind upthedebate. The noble 
CHANCELLOR confessing that he himself | tected by every means in our power ; if | lor d's characteristic declaration that 
had obtained his modicum of legal know-| the worst came to the worst, by a line |“ the Government had done the wrong 
ledge oat a ich attendance. of steel and khaki from Dundalk to | thing at the wrong time and in the 
Not for a Arsene time has the House! Ballyshannon. The Irish electors, hav-| wrong way" was unavailing, and in 
f Commons been in a mood more | ing eliminated “ the ferocious Countess | one of the largest divisions of the Ses 
| threatening to the Government than | Markirvicz and that renegade, Ers-|sion only 75 Members voted for the 
when it met this afternoor Many of | krve Cumpers,” had given Mr. Coutiins | Amendment and 342 against. Neither | 
the Members had attended the funeral | and his colleagues the authority they |Mr. AsquirH nor any of his followers 
of the murdered Field-Marshal, and! previously lacked. The British Gov-|took part in the debate and very few | 


e burning with indignation agai ernment would insist on their using it.|of them in the division. 
spontaneous declaration took Tuesday, June 27th.—Lord M1ipLeTon 


all the se who by anv stretch of the in This 

















| they did not know on 


| another. 


| sary that they should 


| doubt, to his 


| not attempt to hit out 
| on this occasion, but 
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wisely observed that as Lord BaLrour | 
had no papers it was no use asking for 
them, Lord MipneTon withdrew bis 
motion. 

To the surprise of the House of Com- 


was again to the fore with a motion 
requesting the Government to publish 
their correspondence with other Powers 
between the Cannes and Genoa Con- 
ferences. Up to the present they had surp! 
only had such “ tit-bits of information,” | mons, which does not nowadays expect 
sometimes controversial, as had been| to see Prime MINISTER save on 
given out to the newspapers. He wished | Mondays and Thursdays, Mr. Lioyp| 
the Prime Mis1sTer would feel that he| Gzorcr was early in his place and} 
was responsible to Parliament and not | acted as Leader of the House, in the 
to the Press. absence of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who had 
Lord Dersy said the motion was all} caught a chill. 
the more necessary because, under the} One result was that he had to deal} 
new diplomacy, conversations had taken | personally with a number of aw kward 
the place of despatches, and they ought | questions w hich concerned the distribu- 
to have reports of those conversations. | tion of honours. Most of them e di S- 
They knew that at Cannes the Prime | posed of more or less skilfully, though by 
Minister offered a 
Pact to France, but 


the 





what conditions, or 
whether it was accept- 
ed or refused. The 
man in the street in 
England held one 
view, the man in the 
street in France quite 
Probably 
they were both inac- 
curate, but that made 
it all the more neces- 


have the trath. 
Having regard, ro 
first- 
innings failure the 
Earl of Batrour did 


playedastrictly defen- 
sive game, ‘ Papers, 
God bless you, I have 
none to give, Sir.” 
Everybody knew the 
general outlines of the 
Pact, and tie only 
question was as to the 
most convenient time 
to bring it into effect. 
It was a fantastic dream to suppose that | some inadvertence he omitted to notice 
anything of substance was being kept | Lord Henry Bentincx’s twice-repeated 
back, Thanks tothe Prime Ministin’s|inquiry, “Who suggested Sir J. B 
much-abused Secretariat better records | Roninsox?” But to the demand for 
were kept than ever before. lan inquiry, or even a discussion, he 

_Viscount Grey began by expressing | was unresponsive, falling back upon 
his pleasure at finding himself once | the plea of lack of time. 
again in the same house with Lord} On the Finance Bill the CHANCELLOR 
Baurour. His complaint against the |or THe Exc HEQUER made . low -- 
new diplomacy was not that too little | cessions, but resisted more. Even Mr 
was published but that private conyer-| Haypay, who, as the father of sixteen 
sations were not private; and his criti- | (or is it eighteen ? ), sought an imerease 
cism of the Government was that the|in the children’s allowance, got raise 
time and energy which they had de- | but no pudding; and Lots ema who 
voted to trying to come to terms with | supported a proposal to exem xt wid a? 
the Bolshevists might have been much |pensions from income-tax had to as 
more fruitfully employed in strength- | satisfied with likening Sir Sennen ; 
ening the Entente with France and se- | Bansury (who opposed the motior re 
curing the co-operation of America. ta thot if tee 


| 
| the man of whom it was said t} i 
o- f as sé at if he 
On the advice of Lord Sarispuxy, who | ever drowned he would float up-stream 





DAVID IN THE PARROTS’ DEN, 


GENERAL SEELY. 








Mr. Lioyp Georce and the critics of the “ Honours” system :— 


Lorb Henry Bentinck, Mr. Goprrey Locker-Lampson, Lorp Roperr Cecin, 
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A concerted attack was made on the 
beer-duty by Conservatives and Labour: 
but Sir Ronert Horne said it would 


| ec st him twenty-two millions to five 


a penny in the pint to the consumer, 
and that would mean reimposing the 
shilling on the income tax. The Amend 
ment was naturally defeated. 
Wednesday, June 28th.—Even the 


l'announcement that the Free Staters 


were bombarding Mr. Rory O'Connor 
in his fastness at the Four Courts, Dub 
lin, failed to distract attention entirely 
from the recent Honours List. Lord | 
CHarnwoop sought particulars of the | 
American law requiring publication of 
the names of the donors to party funds, | 
with the amounts of 
their donations. His 
request was so tact 
fully worded—he ds 
publicity as 
safeguard against “ ac 
cidents which did oc 
cur from the coming 
together into the same 
hands of party funds 
and some share in the 
bestowal of honours”’ 

that Lord Crawrorp 
made no attempt t | 
resist it, but promised 
to supply the informa- | 
tion at once. 

In the Commons 
Mr. Harmsworth was 
asked if he could tell 
the House anything 
about the Hague Con- 
ference, and replied 
that “ complete unan- | 
imity has been at 
tained among the re- 
presentatives of the 
Powers attending.” 
Members were not un- 
duly elated by this in- 
formation. The old 
cynic who declared 
that “in matrimony it is best to begin 
with a little aversion” would have 
said the same thing about Conferences. 

It will be some time yet before the 
youthful Londoner will be able to re- 
sume his fayourite sport of angling for 
“tiddlers” in St. James’s Park. Sir 
Joun Gitmour stated with regret that 
the fissures in the concrete bed of the 
lake are so deep and numerous that ex- 
tensive, and expensive, repairs will be 
required before the water can be let in. 

Altogether sportsmen hada rather bad 
day, for Lieut.-Colonel F. S. Jackson, 
once the terror of the Australians, failed 
to get Sir R. Horne’s wicket over a 
proposal to exempt subscriptions to 
Sports clubs from the Entertainment | 
Tax. 
An ingenious attempt by Mr. New- 


sired 
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é } 1s GEE SURREY'S WICKETS WENT PRETTY CHEAPLY.” 
fu rn S CONTINU! ) COME DOWN IN EVERY DIRECTION, DEAR.” 
BOULD, the cham yion of the films, to Borna.” The Duke of NorTHUMBER | wh , 1 Pa val 
I : SECOND THOUGHTS. 


ir Ropert Horne to reduce 
the taxation of picture pal ices, ind a 
vigorous opponent in Mr. J. C. Davin 
son, who declared that any relief given 
to the cinemi industry would on 
enable it to pry grotesq ie salaries to| 
oreign artists. The CHANCELLOR was 
t very complimentary in describing 


persuade » 


{ 
iO 


ly 


hou 


1s “‘a mushroom growth” an industry 
from which he draws a good many 
millions. 

Thursday, June 29th If the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR had announced at the be- 
ginning of his speech, instead of at 
the end, that Sir J. B. Roprnson had 


declined the peerage which had been 


| offered to him, he might have saved 


himself a good deal of trouble, but the 
Peers would have missed an ingenious 
piece of special pleading. It was not 
sO ingenious, how to 
criticism. Lord LANSDOWNE wondered 
how it was that the Prime MINIsTER, 
with the aid of his new Secretariat, was 
unable to examine the dossiers of can- | 
didates recommended for honours; and 
Lord Satispury observed that in this| 
particular case the recommendation did 
not appear to have come trom anyone, 
unless it was “the ghost of General 


ever, as stave off 


| been showered upon the Press. 


| remarked, ‘“‘ CHAMBERLAIN Only puts on | 


LAND asserted that there was a regular 
tariff for honours, and drew special | WHEN l am walking round my flowers 
attention to the large number which | And see their happy faces, 
under the present Administration had | I long to share their quiet hours 
By sometimes changing places, 
Not wishing, I suppose, to anticipate 
Lorp CHANCELLOR’s statement,/ To sit there in a border, 
the Prime Minister did not tell the! With someone else to bring you drink 
Commons about Sir J. B. Rosinson.| And keep your home in order ? 
But he did better. Nimbly reversing 

is previous attitude he promised thein 
a day for the discussion of the whole 
yn as the state of public 
business permits.” In order to clear 
the way for it, he invited the House to 
dispose of a baker's dozen of Bills next 
As a disgusted back-bencher 


J 
| It must be jolly, don’t you think, 
the , 


And yet I could not bear to see 

A rose go to the City, 
| And so they shall not change with me, 
| Although it seems a pity. 


q 1estion, ns Soc 








} 
| 
| 
| “General Housework by neat, green colored 
| girl in private family; would consider beach 

r the summer.”—Advt. in American Paper. 
» 


week. 
: es ' But will she stay green 7 
the Whips; L.G. wants to apply the but will she stay gre 
ntti * ; i ; 
"as ~ : gave the latest news| From the Journal of the Ministry of 
Mr. CuurcHILL gave the latest news | davionloure s—— 
of the battle for the Four Courts, and|** 
ie ales nudiated the suggesti “Until nearly the end of the twentieth cen- 
indignantly repudiate the suggestion tury hop drying was practised much more as 
that the combatants were not really an art than a science. In the last decade 
trying. “In a sham fight people do | of the twentieth century the Principal of Wye 
; College began to investigate the subject.” 


not usually get killed.” : 

; When our bureaucracy is so often 
accused of being retrograde we are glad 
to see that the Ministry of Agriculture 
keeps hopping to the fore. 








The Skin Game. 
n has been given for a Flay Day 
f the Mission.”—Local Paper. 
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THE RULING PASSION. 


Pilkington, who told me this story, | 
swears that it is true in every detail, | 
and I have three very good reasons for 
believing him. In the first place Pilk- 
ington is a business man with no sense 
of humour and no imagination out of 


office-hours, The very idea of Pilking- 
ton indulging in such a flight of fancy | 
merely to entertain his friends is, to me 


at least, positively grotesque, Further, 
Pilkington calls his inn the “ Black 
Boar,” instead of the “ Blue Boar; ”’ | 
the thing simply isn’t done in fiction. | 
My third reason for believing him is a 
pessimistic conviction that the 
rare adventures of this hum- 
drum existence always choose 
such unappreciative individu- 
als as Pilkington to happen to. 


Apart from newspapers, 
Pilkington isn’t much of a 
reader, but he confesses to 
slight weakness for Dickens. 
The little old-fashioned “ Black 
3oar’’ made him think of 
Pickwick Papers and Christ- 
mas and all that sort of 
thing, you know. Pilkington 
isn’t much of a drinker during 
business hours, but, yielding 
to a rare sentimental impulse, 
he entered the place and or- 
dered a glass of bitter. 

It was a little after 2 p.m 
and things were very quiet at 
the “ Black Boar.” As Pilk- 
ington’s eyes became accus- 
tomed to the soft gloom, he 
noticed, however, that the 
quaint little parlour had one 
other occupant, a big gaunt 
man in a heavy blue pilot-coat 
and a peaked cap. He 
immediately opposite Pilking- 
ton, staring into the empty 


sat 


see 


| fire-place as though trying to 


conjure flames by the very intensity of | 
his gaze. On the evidence of his coat | 


with the sea. 
When the barman had left the room 


| the sailor transferred his fruitless gaze 
from the fire-place and fixed dark wild 


| 

} 

| 

eyes on Pilkington’s face. | 
“I take it that you are a stranger in | 


| these parts,” he said. 


Pilkington nodded briefly. He did| 


not approve of the stranger's clothes, | 
calling or eyes ; he regarded his general | 
appearance as unbusinesslike and had | 
no desire to be drawn into conversation. | 
However, the seafaring gentleman was 
determined. 

“You would hardly think, Sir,” he 
went on, “that the impulse which 
caused you to enter the ‘ Black Boar’ 


| attracted me, Sir, for I 


| dare say still is, a gambler. 
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could possibly lead you to ruin, 
ultimately to murder, would you? 
Pilkington lowered his glass and | 
stared at him. ‘No, 1 wouldn’t,” he 
answered shortly. 
The sailor laughed hollowly. 


(nd 


he declared. 


+t it 1 
vet it is 50, 


vears ago I was a_ well-to-do 


reasonably contented man, an ordinary | 


normal individual such 
and then in an evil hour 1 set eyes 
this [The ‘Black Boar’ 
am a lover of 


think ol 


on piace. 


; 
made me 
and Christmas and 


In 


Dickens, and it 
Pickwi Papers 


all that sort of thing, you know 





SAY, THAT LITTLE AN 1 LOOKS VALUABLI 


this very room, Sir, I ordered a glass 


| n t at | of bitter and made the acquaintance of 
'and cap, Pilkington connected him | 


Thompson. 

“This man Thompson was, and I 
He was a 
great believer in omens, and before 
long he had infected me with his own 
madness. I began to put large sums 
of money on the most impossible 
animals, merely because they carried 
the same name as some character in a 
book I happened to be reading, or a 
play I had seen. I remember that on 
one occasion poor Oliver Twist let me 
down very badly indeed. 

“ At the end of two years I had just 
enough money left to pay my passage 
to a foreign country. Since then I 
have roamed the world a failure, with 
nothing to live for but revenge.” 


and | 


“ Fifteen | } 
and | served the practical Pilkington, hand- 


wa 
as yourself, Sir, 


‘round the corner. 


[Juny 5, 
With a quick movement he drew a 
tiny jewelled dagger from an inside 
pocket of the pilot-coat. “A trinket, 
Sir, to decorate a pretty woman’s hair, 
but deadly enough in the hand of a 
determined man.” 

“Of course they ‘ll hang you,” ob- 


ing the thing back. ‘ But howdo you 
know that this—er—Thompson, | think 
you said, is still in the neighbourhood ? 
He might even be dead, you 
fifteen years is a long time.” 

“Oh, Thompson ’s still here; he's a 
newsagent and has a little shop just 
I caught a glimpse 
of him through the open door- 
way as I passed. He won't be 
longnow. Thompson always 
comes to the ‘ Black 
about this time.”’ 

“It seems to me,” said Pil- 





know: 


Boar’ 


proval, “that you have only 


troubles.” 


The other nodded and sn 
“You are quite right,” he 
admitted. ‘*That’s the reason 


| have become so bitter against 
Thompson.” 

“Well, it’s your 
entirely, but I strongly advise 
you to consider the ¢ 
quences.” 


business 


low laugh. 
“What do I 
consequences ? [I am a penni- 
wreck waiting my 
little moment. 
I have in the world, and 
At this juncture a s! 


care 10) 


less for 


sighted blue eyes entered the 
room. Wishing them a diffi- 
as dent ‘‘ Good afternoon,” he sat 
down and ealled for a drink. 








yourself to blame for your 


kington, eyeing the seafaring | 
gentleman with strong disap- 


me 
lied, 


mse- | 
The stranger uttered a hol- 


the 


This toy is all | 


abby | 
little man with vague short- | 


| He was carrying a pinkish newspaper, | 


in his pocket. 
It was Thompson ! 
sure of it. 


glasses when the sailor, who had left 


of madness flaring in his eyes. 


said thickly. 

The little man looked up, smiling. 

“No-o, Sir, I don’t remember you; 
possibly——-_ I say, that little antique 
looks valuable; I know a dealer who 
would pay you well for it.” 

With a wild laugh the madman raised 
his hand to strike, and a ray of sun- 





his seat, crouched over him, the light | 


light caught the blade, making it glitter | 


which he proceeded to fold up and place 
Pilkington was | 


rn . . 2. 
The new-comer was polishing his | 


“] knew you would come, Thompson. | 
You don’t remember me, do you?” he | 


| 
| 
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AT A CHARITY GARDEN PARTY. 


EMBARRASSMENT OF 


cold \. 
pointing a shaking finger at it. 


“Cold Steel!’”’ he cried. ‘“ Running 
at Southchester to-day—a thirty-to-one 
chance A 4 . 

The avenger hesitated; a tremor 


shook him from head to foot and the 
weapon dropped from his shaking hand 
on to the table. 

“Take it to your friend the dealer,” 


he said hoarsely, and put every penny | 
} } 


for me on ‘ Cold Steel.’ ” 

. m P 

Now that I have set this story dow: 

in black-and-white I perceive that it is 
manifestly untrue. 








MILLENNIAL MUSINGS. 
THouGu the self-protective Plesio- 
saurus, 
Like the Giant Sloth, pursuit evades, 
Floundering elusively before us 
Down the darkling Patagonian glades, 
Man, embellished with new-fangled 
features, 
Urged by eager emulative rage, 


r'breatens to eclipse the weirdest crea- | 


tures 
That adorned the Mesozoic age. 


SUSCEPTIBLE 


Thompson sprang to his feet, 


GENTLEMAN WHO 





Man, to be precise, 
grafted 
From the eagle or the blue baboon, 


oo] 


HAS PURCHASED 


FREELY 
AND FINDS HE HAS COME AWAY WITHOUT A CENT. 


FROM FAIR SELLERS 


2 


with glands en-| Beggars the prophetical invention 


Of the Gloomiest Dean’s Laputan 
mood. 


an shall soar aloft, on pinions wafted | But intrepid science chiefly raises 


O’er the topmost Mountains of the 


Moon ° 
Or be heard seraphically singing 
| In the manner of the chimpanzee, 
| As he dangles delicately swinging 
By his lissome tail from tree to tree. 


\pes and angels of the days Victorian 
From their ancient conflict shall re- 
frain, 
Trained in methods ultra-Montessorian, 
Mingling on a higher astral plane, 
And all crude carnivorous taste eschew 


ing 

| Y 7 . : . 

| Chops and steaks and larger joints 
or cuts 


Freed from roasting, basting, boiling, 
stewing, 
Shall subsist exclusively on nuts. 


| This, believe me, is no wild chimara 

| Bombinating in a formless void ; 

| No, the dawning Julian (HvxLey) era 

Fortifies the fantasies of Freup ; 
And already cerebral distension, 

| Joined to pogo-platypoditude, 





Hopes of human structural repair 


| On the wonderful forthcoming phases 


Of our ruling of the waves of air; 
When sustained aerial auscultation, 

Practised for a space of thirty years, 
Shall produce a nobler generation 

All equipped with elephantine ears. 


Not to us, the elders, shall this blessing 





Bring its bounteous Boanergic balm ; ; 


Yet, serenely gain and loss assessing, 
We may find a compensating calm ; 
‘ Stone-dead,” runs the proverb, “hath 
no fellow :”’ 
In a world of wireless Mutt and Jeff, 
And the “ MaGcnavox's” blatant bellow 
There is equal virtue in stone-deaf, 





Commercial Candour. 
From an hotel advertisement :— 


“A reputed Chef has been appointed to 
control the restaurant.”—Provinetal Paper. 


Erratum in Mr. Punch’s Index to 
Vol. 162.—For R-8. McLennan, read 
R. S. McLeruan, 














MUSIC IN THE DOLDRUMS. is too much for the average man. Or] 
(By Ernest Oldacre.) perhaps it would be truer to say that 

Tur other day one of my colleagues | people won't go out to listen; they pre 
alluded to me in print as “the gloomy | fer to “ listen in.” | | 
dean of the musical world.” Well, | All this is bad and sad and mad, but 

| do not altogether deny the impeach- | worse ren ains behind. { concerts and 
ment. There are worse maladies than | operas cease, if audiences dwin lle to 
pen-Ingeitis, and when things are look- | nothing, we critics are confronte 1 with 
ing black it is no earthly use to repre-|the appalling prospect of finding our 

ent them in roseate hues. occupation gone. The assailing of es 


| of ten pounds a week. 


| existence by attending each other's en- | ing has 
| tertainments and, discarding the device 








About fifteen years ago, when I was | tablished reputations; the a loration 
at the height of my enthusiasm for | and subsequent spurning of new idols 
Ricnarp Strauss, a witty lady ob-|the 
served that the world seemed to be | obloquy 
given up to music and machinery. It 
was not a bad summary of the situation, | revision 
but in the interval machinery—applied 
science—has triumphed and music h 
gone to the wall, Educationaliy I have | and swept away. 

always supported the pianola and even |the earnestness and 


ndulgence in alternate 
and invective; the passing « 


udgments and 


pontifical their adroit 
all these opportunities f 


exercise of enlightened and untrammeled 


; ’ 
rune 


‘ 1 ‘ 1] 
oOpeaking wilh a 


olemnity which 


the gramophone, but their repercus the oecasion demands 


sions and reactions on musical econ- | public to think not once but many time 
erable pa 


| haga vsmal 
ony to plunge them in these abysma 
I h 


before they allow their mi 


the present season, how hurrying to 168 | sin 


omics are disastrous, and the annals of 


predestined and ignoble close, present | depths of spiritual destitution. 
one long series of financial failures. A Personally I hope that I may beable 


I have said in another place, the only | to face whatever lot the future holds in 


way to make serious music pay is to} store for me with fortitude and equa 
give it up altogether, Here is a list, a| nimity, but I should be wanting in the 
truly tragic document, of only a few of | rudiments of honestv if I were issert 


the victims of circumstance whose mis-|that ] possessed the technical know 
fortunes have come within the range of | ledge which would fit me 
iny own observation cessful 
A concert-agent who hus become a 
golf-professional. 
A brilliant prodigy violinist, who, 
after pawning his Fauntleroy wardrobe, “LAWN TENNIS 


grower of mushrooms or 
patient urbanity demanded of a tram 


conductor 


has been reduced to writing his Remin TiLDEN out or Form, 
iscences for the literary page of The : New York, April 15 
’ rilden is admittedly out of conditions Hh 
limes. , ‘ 
: ‘ ‘ is eaten by Johnston in the Pacific Coast 
An operatic tenor from New Zealand | chan pionship."—New Zealand Paper 
who has taken to growing mushrooms This accounts, of cou for his non 





in [ssex. appearance at Wimbledon 


A robust pianist who has embraced | “i 
the pugilistic calling. “Two races were sailed under the bar f 
A chef d'orchestre who has found em- | th sailing Club, both bringing f 
ployment as a tram-conductor under | °@!™&s-"—Local Paper, 
the L.C.C. It is supposed that his command of 


language was the attraction 


A famous ‘cellist, who, disguised in 
a negroid mask and wig, has joined the 
Mayfair Epileptic Jazz-bandat a salary| At the sales: 
“| ™ Wonderful thing 


n be fought for 1/..” 
These are tragic examples, but the 

sufferers have at least secured employ 

ment, even profitable employment 

‘ar mor athetic i vase of the ‘ : 

Far more pathetic is the case of th “During the week-end the majority of th 

Recitalists, who eke out a precarious | crews and scullers arrived at Henley. 


mmenced in earnest,” 


But we fear Dempsry 


IS nose at them. 


would turn up 


ind rain 


Sporting Paper 

of bribing dead-heads, heroically con- | Mey atrue wordis said by inadvertence. 

tinue to sing and play toempty benches.| ‘ 

For even a big name counts for little| Prom a feuilleton:— 

in Londonnowadays. Americanstrayel|, “‘M* foie! but she is 

three thousand milesto hear the English | fen’ —charmante !' 

nightingale: I Seateaaee o | Bobbie Dixon. She was not really 
g gfaie; Londoners will not walk having been born in a little back 

thelength ofa good golf-drive to hear the | Birmingham.”— Daily Paper. 

incomparable and miraculous Casas. | We ot 


charmante, your 
she admitted, too, to 
French, 


treet in 


the super-nightingale of the ‘cello, The | French either. 


double burden of listening and paying | 


spas ; of | 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


egotism will be automatically abolished | 


lL ask the British 





gather that the author is not really | 


A RACE FOR LIFE. 


these lines rather 
similar contest seems to have been fought out 
between two Oxford men in last wee 
ainst Surrey | 


were written a 


since 


match 


“Cricket is the best of games, 
But it’s fluky,” grumbled James, 
“Thus the other day, when I'd 
Hit a two, my phrtner cried 
‘Come again,’ and so I started 

But was run out, and departed 
Now—and here's the fluke, you see 
Had the piteh been twenty-three 
Yards instead of twenty-two, 

I'll engage to prove to you 





That, without the smnallest doubt 
They would not have run me ou! 
"and “ Do talk 


“Rot!” and “ Bosh!’ 


5 60 
ense 
Chorussed James's audience; 
‘You'd have been without 


‘ \\¢ 
awa lib 


i 
Merely one yard further out.’ 
‘No one betting, | suppose 4 
Murmured James, and, when they 
rose | 
Like the greedy pike that swallows 
Anything, he spoke as follows | 
“You must know the first (and last) | 
Ball I got was straight and fast 
jut I had the luck to snick it 
Through the space ‘twixt pad and 
wicket. 
‘Yes, come on!’ my partner cricd , 
\nd another!’ I replied ; 
‘Come again!’ he yelled; but lo | 


Having run eight yards or so, 
Suddenly he bellowed, ‘ No!’ 


Being much too far to stay 
I continued on my way. | 
When he saw me coming, he 
Like a coward turned to flee, 
Knowing well that, if we crossed 
His would be the wicket lost. 


“On we thundered, breathing hard 
(1 was gaining yard by yard); 

On and on with twinkling feet, | 
Like two runners in a heat, 

Straining each with outstretched bat; 
What a heat—and dead at that 


“ Meanwhile in the fieldsman threw | 
To the wicket -keeper 
Paused to see 


who | 
the sporting chap 
Which would win the handicap 

( Someone's goose was cooked, so lie 
Could afford to wait and see). 


‘‘ Had the pitch been one yard longer, 
You will own that I, the stronget 
Runner, must have won, and so 

I should not have had to go.” 





“Further, he was Captain of Cinque loet 
Golf Club.”——Provincial Paper 


. . } 
Their course is situated, we believe, on 
the lower slopes of Parnassus. 
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CHARIVARIA. 

A cricket match has been arranged 
between the General Post Office and the 
rest of the Civil Service. Mr. Ken 
LAWwAY should be as puzzling as eve! 
with his famous slow deliveries. 


The Daily Mail draws attention t 
the large number of weddings celebrated 
the office of the Superintendent 
Registrar for Thanet and to its con 
venience for honeymoons on the coast 


| Only a paper with a stupendous circula 


| ulate travel. 


tion can afford to give its blessing when 
two of its readers are made one. 


* 

“ People on the Continent can 
not comprehend our point « 
view,” says Mr. Lioyp Grorar. 
We fear this will have to go on 
until wecomprehend it ourselves 


Atasummerschool for farmers 
and others in Essex, Mr. H. G 
WELLSis offering an essay prize 
Fears are entertained for th 
stock and crops. 

. 

With so many American vis 
itors in the country, and pu’lic 
dinners given in the’r honour, 
we feel compelled to point o 
that Mr. Luoyp GrorGeE is stil! 
one of the best after-Conference 
speakers in the country. 

* 

In what way does the Hague 
Conference differ from all the 
others? asks a weekly paper 
In the date, surely. 


A Central Europe newspaper, 
says the Observer, recently re 
ferred to a neighbouring country 
as “an ugly crocodile, a den 
robbers, a monster and an ulce 
in the body of Europe.” For ow 
part we deprecate these veiled 
insults. _ 

There is a persistent rumour to the 
effect that The Daily Mail has fi 


formed 
a not unfavourable impression of the 
West End production, The Man in Dri 


Clothes. 


\ prize has been offered in 


Americ 
to the man who can do most to stim 
We imagine that Mr. 
> , 7" . } j 

Pussyroot JOHNSON should be an ea 


: Sj 
winner. 5 


* 


The New York statue of Liberty j 
regarded by many anti-Prohibitionists 
as the greatest of all American obit 
monuments, 


uary 


Finger-prints of a child of about eight 


‘ 


poun Is had 
pious burglar 


urs 


were found 


business. 


; 


) 





Su) 


Yr) 
Lan) 


er Who has been careiulily 


tik ’s 
‘AY ! 
r r 
! 
S pial 
i Marti 
I linge i! 
1 
mes dun 
Casnire 
er by m 
thes 
irivers 
, , 
105 i} il 
( ont at Le 


tha 


t 


the exc! 
L, naon and Abs raeen lo not 
attractive. 


ondon scot 


+ 
LU 


\ 


been stolen. 


is § jue al. 


ier is said to have 


But we dec] ne t 


or 
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London oftice from which nin 
teaching his it 


n justly said « 


that everything he has 





Lal 


yf the OSt- 
it 


(Juny 5, 1922, 


police in a} bel 
‘ted on the assumption that persons 
vishing to travel to Aberdeen would 
not be Aberdonians. 


We read that a recent glove-fight in 
Paris was only won by “ Battling ’’ Siki 
because bis opponent Was & Worse boxer 
than himself. The explanation, thoug 
seems within the bounds of 


' 


unusual, 


I}y po sibility 


An ) x * 
lying Mars during t! tf da 

ieee’ i peculiar bli spour! é \ccording to a Sunday paper a ke 
ippe wnce du + his « bservatior ine of several notabilities who n e 
heen proved t the ul practice of smoking a cigar with the 
— bandon. The fear that t iS 
not yet generally known deters 
us from following his Grace's 


lead. te 


ha ‘ec 


Vhno ¢ 


\s philosophers 
the 
spade a spade are often the re 
est to call a napkin a sery 


served 


people 


With veference to the 
war in Paraguay a Buenos A 
message reports that the 


lo vk 1s beco ning more rad ) \ 

It is feared that th 

has been killed by the cine 
¢ 


is sort of t 


On the motion of Mr. J. D 
McNauGuten, of Glas 


annual conference of the 


LOW, 
Bh 

\ssociation of Teachers of D 

ing, at Aberdeen, ec 

the present unsatisfactory 

of the ball-room and resolved to 

‘take such sleps as they 

fit’ to reform it. We fear, | 

ever, that such stepsas t! ey deem 

unfit will continue to be taken, 


mndet 


A Los Angeles man arrested 
for bigamy, who admitted 


ing married seven times, re- 
» AUI S . 
ported to have asked for admis 
sion to bail on the ground | t 
ink it p he only wanted three for game. 
have 
ller. “The United States,” we read,“ ls 


This se 1S 


most of the world’s gold 


y a visitor|to suggest that Americans are saving 
if é ip for a “wet” day. 








g that sours The time will come, Says a German 
3 our daily | writer, when we shall all take oun ts 
off to Bolshevism. As the cortége 
passes by, we trust. 
{ is] nd 
A] ~~ 
; ring ‘ If in good form the Trish champ i 
Ciaulined ul ly exceed 6 feet, and if he does that K. M 


ttish champion, will 


10 great help to him.” 


Ss 


's P 


es bet 


ye 


See 


ween 


in) 


u 


q, 
manage to jump the few inches neces- 
sary for victory. 


ively, with six-feet handicap, he could 





lieve that the railway companies have | 
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BY} Al 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE Asniey-Cooprr, the cricket historian, | however, { 
; F : | brought off both fe its he has written /¢ v. Har il Lire 
By Mr. Punel Staff of Lea Clerk | Wieket, and he has edited Pycrort’s C) et I’ield, the pub 
| BELIEVE it was MILLAIs w e ideal of happiness was] lishers in each case being the St. Jame Press. Both books 
putt g high hghts on the | ts ot othe p yple's sombre | ire a feast of delight to that select band of readers Who enjoy 
} - d 1 always feel | ild like to add a fleck or|cricket’s past almost as much as—if not more than its 
white my self when I con LCTOSS @& DIOs iphys ylow | present. At any rate I can Imagine a spectator at Lord’s, 
toneas 4 Lady of the S Capi Louise Coner, the} wearying (after an hour or two) of Mr. Da.es’s caution 
beautiful underbred wife 1 Provencal music-maste hastening home to either of these exciting ind richly-stored 
ed literary Paris the « teen-forties under the!] volumes and finding comfort and consolation therein. The 
of Vicror Cousin: became f FLAUBERT all the! Editor has had the advantage of using a copy of Pycrort’s 
nal there was of Ma petted by Mme.| book in which the great H. H. Srernenson, of Surrey, 
RECAMIER and snubbed by Grorar S »: lived on, after] wrote some comments. They are all practical and all still 
that brief blaze of notoriet { twenty-one abject years, | extremely sound, even if the ordinary mentor refrains from 
ind has now, 1t would see , t wit thee vning ironv!|such advice: but do we know that H. H.S. intended them 


vetting Miss D. BK. Enrirenp f er biographe to be made public? For instance: ‘* With very fast bowling 








£ 
| book 1s a cleve and p nst ne mece ol if essness to whic! the wicket keeper aoes not stand p, the batsman 
and, i you are quite cocksure f own integrity and | may take guard on the crease ind stand two feet in front 
I ve not a shred of sympathy left f the eat} isions of | of it. Th ; will make such bow] ng east to play but 
romant'es, y l wil { | [wo SES tra r tt mpi care should be taken to step back aiter the ball has passed, 
urder ALPHONSE Kari ‘ f vith |so as not to risk being stumped.” H H. S. was not the 

f ers, the te ¢ rt t | nly batsmar O knew this, What al GS. Ba ue 

niash ut ! é | to f ! F een - 

1 GARIBALDI—who went to bed early the 1 t she If Sea Wra Care) is a first novel it certainly is of 
( dd very excellent foolit M l find it ditheult te except onal promise, 1 don't quite be lieve in the villainy 
the value of seorn u ( pane I as m of com of karmer Swart o's elder ad ypted son, Ayerst, or of his 
eration. sinister sister and housekeeper, nor in the teacher of draw 
a ing, who is the rather garrulous narrator of the story. But 
Next to writing a new | nd times even before} Miss Vere Hutcainson has an astonishing faculty for 


can come the ar tating ld one. Mr. F. S.| visualising her scenes. There is a vigour—even a violence 
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shied her chosen situations which sugge authentic 
think of a finer 


echo from Wuthering Heights—and 1 can't of 

compliment. Her scene is set on the coasts of the Fen 
country, and the author obviously loves and perhaps also a 
little fears its flat mysterious tracts. There are unforget 
able pictures of a brawl in an inn; of old Siwaznsco, ge ner- 
ous, disappcinted, in his picturesque farm-house; of a 
scene by night when the young Andrew 1s thrown up by 
the sea; of Miss Swainsco’s con fession on her de ith-bed, 
result of malice, not of repentance ; f the ruin when Ayersl 
opens the sluice on young pened ’s land, \ fine hoy, 
this Andrew, full of character and the natural joy of living. 
His beloved J'arnia, unconve dticoal daughter of a stiff and 


; 
Sts an 





formaland not a little ridiculous sailor, is something shadowy | : 


perhaps; but I am not sure that that was not the authors 
intention. Certainly there’s much evidence ol caretul 
planning and balancing and none of any lack powel 


Yes, an interesting book, very. 





[ have an impression, 
pleasant style, that Lady Poorr herself would not clain 
for her Harbour Lights | 
(HurcHinson) that | 
they shine with a very 
remarkably piercing | 
ray. She seems to have | 
been contented just Lo | 
put together sixteen un- | 
ambitious little tales 
and sketches of Naval 
life as it looks to the 
officer's wife, peace 
Probably the 
title she has chosen for 
her book refers to those | 
ladies since, if “ the | 
sailor’s wife the sailor's | 
star shall be,” may she | 
not also be his harbour | 
light ? Ruth Selby, | 
whose girlhood, wife- 
hood, widowhood and 
second happy marriage mad 
we are allowed to see, is the connecting link between the 
stories. There are plenty of anxi in them, 
but, save the death of Ruth's first husband, the gentle 
Admiral (I know that I oughtn’'t to say it, but L liked him 
much better than her second husband), no real tragedy. O! 
humour there are some pretty touches. The poor old blind 
woman who complained to an “ officer's lady ” that a visitor 
insisted on reading the Bible to her, instead of something 
inerely amusing, made the best bon mot: “I'd like ‘os 
better if she could see that what I want is liv: ning up not 
sanctifying down.” If Lady Poor's book does not liven 
her readers up to any extraordinary extent it certainly 
won't—I mean it in the most complimentary sense— 
sanctify them down at all. It is very Engli h and very 
readable, and I should imagine that, exce pt for the story 
about the appalling Lady Louisa, “Taken Flat Aback.” it 
is as good a portrait gallery of the gentlewomen who follow 
the Fleet as anything we have had for some time. 


and war 


Discrv f Tou Ice’ a 


Famous } 








The House of the Beautiful Hope (Patmer) is a first 
novel, and’ it should go far to bring Mr. Roperr Srvuarr 
Curisrie’s name into prominence. It is a 
to point out the cardinal defect of a book whose merit 
are so many, and I find consolation in the thought that 
the fault to be found here can e asily be cured The first 
part deals mainly with modern life in Engl snd. A onan 

J baa] 


thankless task 


72 


THE LON 


artist, Michael Ridley 


Simpkin, a business man with a sentimental side 
nature. To save Michael from utter disaster in his 1 
monial life Simpkin sent him to Portugal on a | 
lerrand. and there he met with an accident that « 
‘him of his memory. His romantie experiences in P 
ire admirably described, but the connecting thread bet 
the first and second parts is too slight. It is a dang 
came to arouse interest in certain characters and 
ilet them di ippear for a protracted period, But in 
of what seems to me a grave error of construction | r 


gathered from her modest and | 





} motor cars 
| paraphernalia proper 
|} cated mingle toge 


} 


| off the clock 
| VANC E to te I 


CHARIVARL 


NDON 


he sinainile me strongly of! 
adventures have 
» JTardina, and soon discovered that 


The scenes t! 


whose 
marrie d Blan He 
no intention of becoming a mother. 
to this discovery are written with skill and understar 
| have also to commen d the cleverness and clearn: 38 
which the author draws the Reverend Septimus Ha 
who was Blanche’s father and a super-humbug, ar 


» of cons‘derable promise 
it counts in the detective story 
~~} part company 
| invincible sleut 
| gnawing sensi 
| theauthor has 
| his purpose. | 


| 
' 
| other hand, v 
' 
] 
| 
} 


jist Pus LN 


ihim to go ou 

} young lives w 
jpang it is a 
fsign that th 
ihas missed | 
tion. Clearly M 
JoserH VANCES 
i be longs to thet 
makes itself mi 
1 had seareely 


: { 
nose into ii 


Lone Wolf | Hopi I 
STOUGHTON ) Ww! 

H | covered that t 
MUGGLEBURY EAD! 


5 ‘ |doubtable Ang! 


nitive ae Pe 2 ap 


and Bolsheviks was a figure already familiar to the } 
lt was my fault that we had not met before, and——n 
we know each other better I have no hesitation in 
that it was my misfortune. Mr. Vancr discovers his 
from the British Sec 
He tries, but only ge 
veb of crime and intrigue, in which 
American crooks, priceless jewels, still more priceless | 
revolvers, a steam yacht and all the 
to adventures of the characte: 
‘ther in a supremely successful ef 


banished—for his own safety 
vice and advised to disappear. 


into a sinistel 


[Juny 5, 1929, 


1 hero 


obtained a colossal p larity, 


e had 


lela 


ding, 
with 
i ng, 
Peter 

his 





itri- | 


ness 


rived 
veen 
n to 


Spite 


om- 


If we 


th the 


tha 
loss 
ieved 
nthe 
LLLOW 
our 


\ iding 


1@ro 


mer- 


arawn 


nteel 
lies, 
ther 
ndi- 
rt to 


] > ‘ . ai @ 
take oul minds olf our own unthrilling affairs and our eyes 


As to what comes of it all that is f 
Suffice it to say that the Lone Wolf s 
both the ‘ : 
the gentl lemanly criminals take their discon 
like men, and there is nothing to dissuade the readei 
hoping that Fat 
more mischief for their fascinating hero to undo. 


owner, 





‘But in the 


virtn 
virt 


theatre, as so n as the overture strikes 


uous Hyde falls from me and I become an abominable Jeky 

Week de DP 
ate: eS a * 
Though we do not approve of the writer's vilifica 
Jekyll, we shall believe that his virtue is not just skin- 
as he seems to imply. 


diamonds and the affections of their cha 


e and the author will in due cours 


r Mr. 


rtugal | 


rous 


cures | 


7 ing 
liture 

om 
» find 


on of 
ie p 
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CHARIVARIA. 
‘Mlle. Lenglen,” says a 
I “has been responsible 
nnis stunts at Wimb! 
wey we have seen a phot F] 


iy in one of the newspape 


\ man who fo years ! 


time or place 


he Automobile As 


s \\ Joynson-Hicks { 
‘ “J } p 

hie ing’, nas no aesire } 

” ry . 
oy The ¢ i 
( re strians and others 
} } 
! relied upon 
rh i thes defenceless « 
. * 


M. Mecrstas 
vho claims to be a hur 
nd thirty-two, and to 

t in several wa 
ites his long life to not hay 


+ | ! . 
n tosmoke till thirty ye 


ltisremarkable how 
themselves geo airec 
they ive pa ( | the century 
| shou!d like to know t 
besti route out of Lond 
\ Mr. G. H. Broapriaa 
l Kar pyre Our 
0 tha e might 
\I j I the t | 
‘ * 
‘mong the latest ;, 
1) { Ho i Line 
< l Morning 
\ l 1 D if 
[tis tool ttospril t 
the already 
cl n of the « ! 
i 1) / V potir 
te] » was deli i 
HH twenty 2 n ( 
Wi pat hie t Lu 
a 1) off b \\ 
ind that permis n | 
to Mr. KetLaway to mal 
likes of this testimor lal, 
“Will the World Blow Up 
Da Map headline. Not 
have ned oul nite 1D 


I We e il 
CULLY OL Course 1s ft t 
pre to cry unle \ ( 
Uv 
a . 
Wuite a number o \ 
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ey! iro} aT , as 5 . m ; : 
‘en trom Ruhr Park, says a Miilhe m entirely in verse written by the bride- 


me ge. Suspicious-looking men seen! groom.” It is said that the bride bore 
‘oltering near any of our London statues | up bravely. 

} 1 ' | - 
should be asked if they want any help. | 


ee drawing of ( eth Castle by 
General CuanG-Kine-! Turner has been sold for nearly three 
aentdh. we Indications of peace times what it fetched in LS8Y, And 
We can! vet 


coming to Southern China, there are pe yple wi persist in de- 





! ! y t comes, they can rest|nying that Wales has got an asset in 
ASSUT i sympathy from Europe Mr. Luoyp Grorar. 
) 1 1} >..° 1 ‘7 ” 
| | ld not walk ba ( » to British Columbia,” reads 
neaded | i the streets suyS a/an advertisement, “ where the sun is 
{ lt this sort l lw Vs sli ng on told bespangled 
spirit Wy nis proving such a set-|sea.”” This sounds as if Thanet has 
er London movement. | got a doub! 
r 
I i ten live to be ) The Ministry of Health has convened 
= _ conference to consider the 
retuse-tip nulsance. Our own 
plan in such cases isto get be 
= und the waiter or porter and 
7 " 
’ lip ta n his neck, 
Itisontheplaying-fields, says 
Sir Ronerr Bapen-Powenn, 
t one get nes corners 
knocked off. specially in such 
positions as t t of ‘silly ™ 
. ~ 1" } 
34 are-leg 1] 
/ Dr.C.W.S EBY descril 
bine ven ¢ 3 ol protect oO 
ul | the c i $s consistil 
of t Mot! lather, t! 
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\I y of Hlealth. the Natio 
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I \\ erstand, however, t 
pet 
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OUR DEPARTMENTAL CHARS. 


In the Government Department w hich 


| 
} 
| 


} 


is preparing the Official History of the | 


War there are reported to be five His- 
torians and six charwomen, It may 
be that these handmaids are neces- 
sary. 
tidy persons, everlastingly mislaying 
encyclopzedias, leaving cigar ends on 
the m: intel piece and losing things like 
points of view. And they are absent- 
minded. ‘If it were not for the eagle 
eyes ol their faithful they 
woul 1 be forge tting ‘their spats or lea 
ing out some of “the names of the 
Generals in the Battle of the Marne 
So that an allowance of one char 
yowwan each, with one extra in 
mand, is not exc: 
But imagine a day at the oflice. 
Enter an Historian. WHe is a tall 
intellectual man with a massive brow 
He is bald, naturally. It 
of one specially detailed charwoman 
to go round with a feather duster and 
brush the cobwebs off the Historians, 
and in course of time this wears al 
He has a finely 


sery itors 


ssive. 


the hair off them. 

developed bump of fiction. Lest this 
should be taken down and used i 
vidence against him he shows you 


how he developed it. He steps on a 
stray cake of soap left there by a cha 
woman, and rises from the floor with 
an archaic curse and another bump 


With an abstracted air! 


1e ¢ nde: LV< 


| to sit down at his desk and indite thy 
| burning passages he has been turning 
| over in his mind in the Tube. 


| mind which is abstracted. 


| women has shifted it 


| cleaner, 


| 





It is not only | 
His desk 
Another of the ch 
of the roon 
so that she can sweep the floor. 

He sighs deeply. So deeply that the 
sound reminds him of the insidious in 
gurgitation of the ubiquitous vacuum 
He shudders at the thought, 
then sighs again. Heshuddersandsig} 
alternately in the public's time until 
throat gets too dry to do any more. 

Presently the door opens and a Dis- 
tinguished Visitor arrives. He has 
come with some spicy tit-bits concern 
ing the formation of the first Coalition 
Government. There is a rather awk- 
ward contretemps, when the D.V. slip 
off the highly-polished chair 
floor. He keeps slipping off, until the 
Historian is forced to pin him to it, 
like a rare bt utterfly in a specimen-case, 


But he cannot. 


abstracted also. 


out 


] 


to the 


Historians are notoriously un- 


lis as bad. 


is the duty | 


The doors are locked and some Ps apers | 


stuffed in the keyhole, and the y begin | 


to talk in discreet ore Sudden! 

there is a rustle ye teady swish- 
swish. Baulked of her ence i » of 
entry, a charwoman is descending the 


chimney. 
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The y decide to go elsewhere, in the | 
hope of not being disturbed. The corr | 
dor is the huge drive ot | 
charwomen in column of pails i in eche- 
lon. The floor is —— deep under c 
water, and the DY. 
all Historians wear rubber thigh- | 


scene of a 


nderstands now 
why 
Outside the door of the Head | 5 
Historian is a duck-board pathway. 

They try the Room, but this | < 
ad. The charwomen keep shak- | ft 
ing them off the c!} 


their own business as more 


boots. 
Joard 
table, 


MAIS and the 


regarding 
tant the he |} hing f stale 
important than the hashing up oF stale 


history. The 








my hands. 


uture fame. 


und signed at 
D.V tries desperately to | mi 


[JuLY 12, 1929, 
EARLY EFFORTS, 
Il. 
Tue MS. printed below was dis- 


overed in the secret drawer of a writ- 


|ing-desk which came by chance into 


Obviously a juvenile piece 
f work (the slight confusion of local 


| colour is sufficient to betray this), it yet 


hows clearly, I think, the promise of 
It is headed 


BRAVE BEARD 


the end with the three 
igical letters 
EK. M. D. 














defv the advancing waves, and it 1s 
only by superhuman efforts that the “No. I literally cannot endure him.” 
Hist rian 1S able to rescue him as hie The evening fell in long folds of pi irple 
voes down in an eddy of ls for | and grey across the vast solitude of the | 
the third time F painpas-covered veld, and the red rays | 
At last the D.Y. “Tsn’'t there | of an angry sun lit the face of the fair | 
nuwhere we can be alone for five in-| young English girl who uttered these | 
es? Isi she must tell you the story | disdainful words, It was a face of sin- | 
f Mrs. AsquirtH and the policeman gular attraction, though the g¢ Iden. | 
What about the bathroom ? brown eyes were set too far apart for | 
S-s-sh!" says the Historian, look-| classical beauty and the nose was a| 
ng round furtively. That ’s crowded site dao aneatt te appeal toan a hete’s | 
vith them too. There's nine in there,|}eye. But at twenty-five Edith Fol- 
I believe, counting the one t Jone iambe, with her mass of now che stnut, | 
took up yesterday.” | now flame-coloured hair, her beautiful | 
“ What do you mean?” says the D. V.| complexion and her lithe young figure, 
‘Have you got a reserve store of them | had a grace which more than compen- 
up re?’ sated for any tvifling irregularity of | 
“Not exactly. But ever || feature. 
g this business gets on our nerves.| © I cannot endure him at all,” she re- | 
lt’s a 1, If we try to write, there | peated to herself as the sun sank ully | 
vill be couple of them watching at|to rest behind the summit of the snow: | 
ir ell like a pair of terriers, 1 ady | clad kopye s which fringed the western | 
to pounce on the first blot we make.|horizon. It grew colder on the stoep, | 
Before ( ap ol paper can hit the floor land she shivered a little. A jackal 
tis snatched away The place is offen- | whined in the bush. From the swamp 
ively clean, and we can't get it home came the deep bellow of a distant qnu. 
KE The 0 he. day the Chief es Lyne i] Chen all was still. 
e cellar to work, but they routed| Fortwohours Edith had been awaiting 
out with a bag of ferrets and a/thereturnof herbrother’s trusted friend, 
( of carbolic. At times it becomes | now her sole guardian at Lone Pine 
too much. There is a dull sickening bungalow, the only other occupants 
thud. One f the harples is in paled on | being the half-breed bailiff, Sch weppe, 
a fountain pen, or battered to deat! jand the slatternly maid-of-all-work, 
with t e ‘Passed to you, pk ise sta p, | Rose. : 
S| 01 trangled with some red tape It’s} Unrest amongst the native tribes had 
the only way we can keep ‘em under. | driven her brother out upon a lonely 
But the bathroom is getting full of them | nission amongst the hills, but he had 
te Sig and I don t know what we are left a short hastily-scrawled note com- 
a, Spline 9 |mending her to the care of Burt Mar- 
The Distinguished Visitor wrings his joribanks, ‘the best of fellows and the 
band vin sile! nee al d leaves. As he] whitest man I know.” 
‘inte Raging a gla oe eee Could Edith, mentally comparing him 
' the steady drip, drip of the| with Rex Beaver, the dark handsome- 
water and the ceaseless grind of the|f{ 


scl ubbing-br ushe 








n 


The War of the Worlds. he 


“CANTON BomMBARD 
AEROPLANES SEN1 
Headlines in Je ey Tape ) 
Fly ng at the rate of 100 mile an hour h 
the aeroplanes . 


TO BUN'S A 





are expected to reach ib 
ir destination in 107 years | diy 


aced Rex, whom 
two 


enthusiastic words ? 
\ip.” = emptuously. 


he had left in England 
carve & 
aht her 
yrother’s 
| a little 
square- 


years ago, bidding him 
ame for himself before he sot 
corroborate her |} 
She smile 
This rough 
built red-bearded son of the wilderness 
ad annoyed her from the first with his 
rusque off-hand manners, and she had 
lV ‘ined ih 


i 


and again, 


half-expressed antag onism 


— = ——_—— 
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TO YOU? 


USE 
NO IDEA WHAT 


OF ANY 


A SOP 
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MEAN. 


YOU 


HAVE 
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First-Class Passenger (to th ) ), 3 
Third-Class Passenger. “So rr 18, SW! rm. IJ'’vE No MPLAIN 
cs 2 : 
| behind the hooded lids that ever and} wave of r swept ove Madit 
anon lifted to flash forth steel-grey| ening h every limb [Then out of 


shafts of light that stabbed like swords,|}some great void she sesmed to hear a 


| and stabbed again. firm step, followed by a hoarse shout 

| She heard a step behind her on the|and through the mist in which sl 

|} compound. It was Schweppe, the half-| swam a bearded figure, t) d tied its 
breed. ! { ( ull OF thre é t ng 


“You can take away the coffee,” she| by. There was the sound a violent 
said carelessly. “It has been a splendid | struggle, the crack-crack of a whip ir 


| sunset, has it not?’ cessa cpeated, interspersed \ i 
The man remained motionless, and,| horrible moans. Was it moments o 
| rising hastily from the stoep, Edith | years be > she found herself in the 
| looked round. An electric shudder of! lighted kitchen of the dak bungalow 
dread ran through her frame. Out of! Burt Ma ibanks standing before he) 
! the darkness which almost enveloped | wit] cynical smile playing on . 
| the bailiff’s figure she could detect the | ruge i lips 
| gleam of two cruel eyes set in an ex “What has happened?” she gasped 
| pression which contained she knew not “Nothing, fair lady,” he re plied in 
what of menacing ill. She had been! his usual say lonic tones. “I have only 


wrong to speak to the half-breed, for| sjamboked the cur as I have never sia) 
Marjoribanks, knowing that the man | boked aman before. [ suppose you have 
was a confirmed morphomaniac, had| been allowing the mongrel to speak to 
warned her not to do so. Now she re-| you. |] thought I told you never to 
gretted her error, but, drawing herself|do that. Tell Rose to bring me some 
proudly up and infusing into her tones| supper.” 
% courage Which she was very far from ) 
feeling, ‘Go back at once,” she said | 
abruptly, “to your quarters, or I shall 
inform the Baas.” 
The man moved a step nearer, and a! hi 


is bidding. 


Once more she. felt the repulsion Ol 
but, overpowered 


ty, 
by the magnetic mastery which emat 


his crude personali 


t 


T 2 } | 
Irresistibly sne was re 


| 


LONDON CHARIVARI. 





a trembling hare. 


| 
-| 
|} ated from it, she went haughtily to do|n 
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ee 


LLY, MADAM, THIS IS FIRST-CLASS.” 


minded of a day in England when she 
had seen a peregrine faleon pounce upon 
Was he falcon, she 


she hare ? 


wondered, 
* 

Rising late, Edith Foljambe came 
ntobreakfast next morning, only to find 
that Burt Marjoribanks bad concluded 
his meal and was smoking a short black 
rank pipe. 
on his stron 


There was a deep frown 
¢ scarred face. He did not 
move to help her to curry, and made n 
answer to her lightly-uttered ‘Good 
morning.” Presently, however, he lifted 
his head and spoke. 


“ Hark ! 


te 
tered. 


Pn ; = 
rhere it is again!” he inut- 


From the distant veld, now shimm« 
ing in the sunshine, came a far-away 
sound of throbbing, a long-drawn men- 
acing note. In spite of herself Edith 
quailed., 


“What is that?” 


she asked timor- 


} 
; OUSLY. 


“’om-toms,” he said. ‘ The hill 
men are attacking the bungalow. 
there,”’ 

Out of the open window, among the 
iodding plumes of the pampas, could 


e seen here and there a brighter tull 


—.. 
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moving stealthily ever nea towards | 
the stcep. } 
«“Agsevais,’ said Marjoribanksshort 
“T put myself entirely at your dis- | 
posal, ’ said Edith, all the pride of race 
rising instantly in her girlish hea 


“What do you wish me to do 
“ Help to pile all the furniture gainst 


the doors at once, here is ni 


yourself and Rose. Schweppe, hyena 
y ] : ; + ] + 
that he 1s, has 1nstigated this 
and is leading them; of that I ar ly 
too sure. We must fight 

“And what,” faltered Edit 

| ) ’ 

if we Tali 


His tense face blanched under 





grey ¢ ; gleamed like knive 
In the big, big prison-hous 
here ulways L L' M ia 
amb he said, glancing significant 
at Winchester repeat 
4 » unequal hoeht had og 
long blinding how \sseg ( 
pouring into the bungalow, | 
sp ! { door of stout teak wit 
the strain Weary and grimeda VW 
powder Burt Marjoribanks was 
firing t after shot through thx 
bagged | ophole. He had been we 
four t mes slightly, but Edith had | 
dly bound up his hurts wit! 
though unpractised hand The « 
pou vas strewn wit Lb te 1S} 
and motionless forms. Ona ld 
of t upper panels of the g 
Cave W Vy; and the orinning la ol 
Se weppe, convulsed wit teal 
ine’ OoOplum-maddened evel I peered 
thre Mar wibanks dealt it. 
nel is blow with | ( I l 
sb, | anothe wa y ¢ { l 
fille it ! i¢ ; 
] ’ ‘ 
. 
| 
¢ eyes and folding | 
orea ] 
There was a click ana L pa 5 \ = 
Other click, another pa . Ww i 
ingly she lifted her long-fringed lids. “ You 


“ What is the matter, Bur—I mean, | are sav 

Mi Marjo banks ?’”’ she said On evi 
\ laulby cart! sre rie iLtere neure ( 

lk ng angrily at his gu bu is 
Yet you must kill me neverthe 3 i.bove t 


she cried in a quivering vi 


groan he snatched an assegai from t Still ne 
floor. At that moment Edith Foliambe | hy urd t 
Knew that she loved this rough strong | teet of t 
man with the square-built frame and the | through 


+ 


hooded eyes, loved } m to the death, Lv. Edit cl 


] 
and beyond. But at that moment too, " 


and very far away, came a shrill sudden | ing agai: 
sound that brought the hearts of bot In an 


| Of them to thei lips crushed 
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THE CO 


pib ch! ’ she cried. 
f The regiment. We 
1 
side of the bungalow black 
1 be seen scuttling into the 
vail of the pipes rose high 
e baleful muttering of the tom- 


i the groans of wounded men. 
it came, till now could be 
sh-swish of the sporraned 


he Highlanders as they strode 


the iong grass. 


Involuntavrily 
sed her eyes. 

Burt!” she cried faintly, reel- 
st the table. 


herself 
a grip 


found 
irame in 


instant she 


strong 


tLVARI. 


LD SNAP. 


EATHER LOVELY ON A HOT DAY 
that hurt, and kissed full upon the 


Burt,’ came a new 
* Calme’ Rex,’ Edie.” 
Was it dream, 
W hose 


looked 


* Don't 


and sotter voice 


She < pened her eyes, 
hallucination or nightmare ? 
young that 
down to her with eyes that she knew ? 
Whose but the face « 
chalant Rex, her 
What was that red crumpled thing on 
the floor? He had done this, then, to 
| win, by right as strong man, the love 
that he ha {only earned before as callow 
boy. The beard was false. 

* Rex, Rex,” she murmured faintly. 
“My king, my king!” Ivor. 


was the keen face 
ff handsome non- 


lover of long ago 
































0 R THE 


BABBLE OF BABYLON. 
(By our Fleet Street Flineur.) 


Tnere is hope that a really conclusive answer to the 
long-standing question, “ What is wrong with our polo ? 
may be forthcoming at last. Anyhow, Major Neresyde, 
late of the Bubblepore L ight Horse, was most emp yhatic 
and convincing the other day when he pointed out to me 
that our feeblen ness is the inevitable effect of the poisonous 


| rule that excludes left-handed players from the game. 


Major Neresyde, who is, of course, himself left-handed, 


| agrees that it is undesirable for right-handers and left- 


hs ande rs to play in the same game, in view of the danger of 
head-on collisions; but he argues that, as the right-! 


anders 
, 


have had their chance and have let England down, it Is 
they, if anybody, who should be barred. At be rate, he 


protests, they are not justified in denying the others a 
chance of retrieving the national honour on the polo- 


ground, 
It is with this object that a number of left-handers 


been practising at Cowhele Park, and from these a power 
ful Sinisters team, consisting of Major Neresyde, Count 
Scaevola Mancino, Captain Knott-Wright and Lord Droit 


wich, the last an ambidextrous player, has been selected 
to meet the American left-handers, under Mr. ‘ 
Gauche, who have been getting into shape at Haye 

It is hoped that this series of Sinisters v. Southpav 
matches, the first of which will be played on one of the 


have | 


London grounds as soon as official sanction is obtained, | 
& 


will, by drawing attention to the possibilities of the le 
hander, be England's first step towards regaining 
left hand the laurels she lost with her right. 
* * & 
It was only to be expected that an 
successful as that of using one’s 
purposes would be developed to its utmost capacity. So 


forebears 


LO! tncy-aress 


far this Season the periods covered in this way have beer 
comparatively recent ; but with the field of el ice extended 
to the confines of history the costumes at next week's 
Genealogical Ball should constitute a scene of extraordinary 


variety and interest. 
The only restriction imposed by the Committee is that 





everybody shall furnish prool ol descent fron ) nage 
whom he or she proposes to represent. A victim of t 
the young Earl of Stranglehold, who is | » | failed 
to establish his right to go as a Cave Man, and has had to 
fall back on Sir Odo Croake, one ol the reputed smotherers 
of the little Princes in the Towe On other hand 
among those whose first choice was approved, is Sir | 
Schnorrer’s vivacious daughter, Rowena, who will appeat 
as Leah Schnorrer, a Polish gentlewoman of the late 
eighteenth century; and her terpsichorean alter ego,“ Pogo’ 


Corusco, of the Hyrian Legation, should make a stri] 
figure as his renowned great-great-gr: 
the Terror of Illyria. 

The difficulty of making a selection from several pic- 
turesque progenitors is exemplified by the case of that 
dashing New Yorker, Attaboy Madison, who is torn bet ween 
Shun-the-Bowl Adams, a Pilgrim Father, hi 
the distaff side, and Six-Shot Jake, the founder of the 
Madison fortune in the Far West. Against this may b 
set the even greater perple xities of the Committee 
ally in such problems as that of deciding wh 
ladies has the best claim to impersonate 
Scots. 

The enthusiasm shown augurs well for the success of the 
Genealogical Ball, a novel feature of which is that not until 


6 an- 





ancestor on 


be 


especi- 


Mars QUEEN OF 


it is over will the charity it is intended to benefit } 


ich of a dozen | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


| 
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| Squire's « 


| Halberdies Pumps an roll 
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‘pounced. This, it is hoped, ‘will cabeie the excitement, 
which too often dies out with the last notes of the band 

*» * © * 
The open-air entertainment at Stuntwell, Lord and La ly 


Scoope’ S lovely place in 1 Middle sex, is now only a few days 





ahead, and, though there has been no serious interruption | 


of the ale ol The Bay of a Beagle, the dram ih of 


English Cc untry li ie whi c th Miss A. Delphi: L Mell has speci- 


ally written for 
appropriate setting, modifications of the 
imperative. 
At an early stage it was found advisable to muzzle the 
faithful hound 
th e title réle and rushes to the rescue of t! 
hter just in time to save her from being pro- 


who fills 
daug 
po sed to by id vulpeci ide neighbour. 


the Sq ire and the thwarted suitor imposed too severe a 


the Alfresco Players to perform in this | 
“ast have been | 


in private life a highly-trained Dalmatian | 
1e | 


In the course of re- 
hearsals too it became apparent that the great fight between 


physical strain on the actors concerned, and therefore ex- | 


jie Buckett, the famous pugilists, 
» play the parts for this scene « nly. 


sting lenaits ire in stage-craft is that the gifted 


have | een el gaged 


\n intere 


authoress has now decided to share the thrilling uncertainty | 
of the audience as to which of the two will win. 


It may well be that Miss Mell, in devising this union of 


the theatre and the prize-ring, has provided the reme ly for 
the slump in | 
* * o o 
[wo or three weeks back I gave some particulars of | 


the amazingly successful venture 


Débuta és, Lin led, 


inched by a company of young ladies of high birth but 
exchequers on a system of sharing the profits from the 
ibsts | fees paid for the privilege of chaperoning them. 


To this | now been added a supplementary department 
catering f he v numerous ladies, especially in the 
burl nd proving whose circumstances preclude the 
bov y | permit them to indulge a faney for dis- 
ng th te of the nobility on their hall- 
W her | l Ked in at thea U ppe r Croc k Street office es 
terday La Hazeleen Gaber-Lunzie, the extremely able 
managing directress, told me, to exemplify the ever-increas 
g flood c espondence that has necessitated repr ted 
augmentatior the clerical staff, that the cards of he 
pare { Karl and Countess of Seakale, had just been 
posted to t ljacent Balham addresses and to another 
applic int 1 3 iford 
Lady H é bi untly illuminates her own dictum, | 
that p to e New Poor to become the Newer R 
Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
ow tly hope that the Government and their support 
able t é ir f rebodings as being like the proph: of 
( tra, predestined never to come true,”— Weekly A sa 
Extract from an India: in bookseller’s letter: 
“Tn rey r letter dated nil, we regret to inform you tl 
. Ame ts toR Ms f Pre vidence ’ is not in stock May we] 
ire 101 i l land 


This will ctranctha : : : 
This Wwul strengthen the impression that someone has been 
revising the Ten Commandments 





By riding a cycle to t 
him for sal hur 
its theft."—Evening 1 
The Story is obseu 
but we think th at 
question, 


he police-station which had been offered to 


a cycle dealer, was able to recover it after 


aper. 


ae 


re, and we may have missed the poin 
the conduct of the police is open t 
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| THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW AT CAMBRIDGE. 





OW ON THE UNIVERSITY. 
OF THE IDEAL ANIMAL. 



































ing Men's College in 1893, the late 


Lord Rowen indulged in some caustic | 
criticism of half-baked hero-worship. | 


“ Memorials,” he observed, “are erected 
to every one who will only die in the 
odour of respectability. We write long 
biographies of No- 
body and we cele- 
brate the centenary 
of Nothing.” It was 
a hard saying, often 
justified then and 
since, but quite in- 
applicable to the 
Royal Academy of 
Musie, which is now 
celebrating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of 
its foundation. For 
Joun Fane, Lord 
BuRGHERSH, after- 
wards eleventh Ear] 
of WESTMORLAND, 
the founder of the 
R.A.M , was by no 
means a Nobody—is 
i he not included in 

the D.N.B. on the 
strength of his triple 
distinction as a gal- 
lant soldier in the 
Napoleonic wars, as 
a diplomatist and a 
musician ?—and his 
scheme, though Its 
beginnings were 
modest and its pro- 
gress for many years 
chequered and un- 
stable, was never a 
Nothing, and has ul- 
timately grown Into 
a great and powerful 
instrument of mus!- 
| eal education. 

It should never be 
forgotten that the 
R.A.M. owed its ori- 
gin to the enterprise 
of enlightened and 
highly - placed ama- 


teurs. Lord Burau- With Mr. 


ERSH exerted an in- 

fluence comparable to that of the great 
Austrian and Hungarian magnates w} 
befriended Haypn and Brereruoveyx 
the golden days of the Vienna period, 
when aristocrats realised that patronag 
had its duties as well as its privileges 
Lord BurGurrsn had his foibles. He 
was a voluminous composer, and t 
pupils of the R.A.M. had to perfort 
his operas, cantatas and masses | 
often than was necessarv to 
musical! salvation. But he kept th 


together in trying times, and 


t 

her 
i 

S 


il} 
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lthan once saved a situation imperilled equipped as a theorist, but his inde. 


i 
THE R.A.M. AND ITS HEROES. | 


In an address delivered at the Work-jof his colleagues. It was 





RAM. Sit 





administrative incompetence pendence as a Principal made for ob. 


DV the 
f not until struction and academic pedantry. The 


SreRNDALE BENNETT became Principal | third hero of the Academy is the wise 
that the government of the R \.M. and genial Scotsman, whose life covers 
was reconstructed on a sounl basis exactly three-quarters of the century 
and the claims of professionals and ex that has elapsed sinee the old house ip 


perts weve, dyly recognise | Srernx- Tenterden Street received the first batch 
DALE Bennett, who “ begat 3 f students—twenty m number. Sir 


ALEXANDER Mac. 
KENZIE went there 
as a pupil just sixty 
years ago, returned 
as Principal in 1888, 
migrated in 1912 to 
the fine new build- 
ings in the Mary- 
lebone Road, now 
filled to overflowing 
with seven hundred | 
students, wud hap- 
pily spared, in full 
mental vigour, to 
crown his long and 
uninterrupted|ly sue- 
I e of 
oftice by pre I 

the Centenary Cele- | 

] 


I 
cessful te 


bration of Ju 922, | 
His appointment | 
in 1888 was appy 
choice, for “Old 
Mae,” wh iend- 
ship Punch can claim 
for thirty seven 
years, was already a 
distinguished com- 
poser. Hy Cc 
family musi nthe 
direct. lint 
generatior His 
father it a 
father we ! 
ists. At 5S S 
hausen, wl he | 
spent jou ( hive 
years of his rly 
boyhood, hi became 
a ‘“dueal vir st” 
about the ye 860! 
After leavin; the 
Academy he played 


, | 
In orchestras In Lon 
, 


don and at provin- 


y \ — VENTENAI H cial festivals, ut ler 

a “a7 the redoubt pie 

fenius nad er ded as a talent,’ w e!Costra, autocrat and martinet, the 

E en Out by conscientious gery, | tamer of wild prima donnas,” as / 

23 ng shows \ . 5 nee called him, whose methods ere 

enoot to another giving lessons to earn| more suggestive of a Prussian drill 
a very modest compet nce. loo gentle|sergeant than an Italian musician. | 

ee fe ie age ~ nbie of life, he | MackENzIE's friendship with Liszt, 

wt . Ste diast In his pursuit of high j the spelling of whose name troul led 

uy Senacious Where principle was | Mr. Punch sorely for many years, dated 


eo d will alway s be gratef ily | from his Sondershausen days, and oue | 
ed as the se ond founder of the |of Mr. Punch’s young men sang in th 
GEORGE Macrarren had/chorus when Mackenztn conducted | 
he was a great teacher, | Liszt’s St. Elizabeth in the presence | 


nmensely industrious, and formidably 


t hy 


of the composer in 1¢86. It was on the 
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advice of Hans von BiLow, that wit ST ee | 
| tiest and most un-German of Germans S 
| that he made Florence his h« vdquarters 


+ 


for several years in the ‘seventies. It 
was Mac KENZIE, again, Who intre« lueced 
[cHAIKOVSKY'S “ Pathetic ’ Sym} \ 
to Isngland at the P} 
But, though a veritable musical Ulvsses 


having known many cities and all the 


it} rOnic in 18 
Moar Cind 




















usiclans worth knowing, “ in spite of 
ill temptations to belong to other 1 
ns,” in spite of his « politat 
ilture and outlook, he has ney lost 
savour of his Scottish upbringing 
He 8 a gre it Scotsn n,! te | t 
wwic of the land of t I 1! 
1 ! vet nit ited \ { 0 — + oa = ae ee ee 
otism which Ins] l his J 
ia Overture \ to | lity 
i the long, arduous and dev« prac 
of his art the s te 
s race, leaver | ric 
1 and you 1 | begin t t 
1! W, Witho ever « ae | 
ae th sting { 
t,he} a) ved ‘ , { 
i} } his ! 
e winning t e resp i af 
e young 
Musicians are a 
pp! ~¢ ‘ ‘ 
living com} ! 
is is too often cay i 
nfinite pair H 3) 
Vittiest ot tl c 
e could be ive | creat ; ‘ 
> 1 f> a) f 
n A i is t o . por ¢ 6... ain SESE. 
-nhere are no | : 56. en) a . 
ACKENZIB’S hun \ » 
ve tension 1 %» 
ence ¢ } Ii 
econcl | = 4 
iat may have : 
. lemy andtheR ( 1 
turned to a ger 
lial co-opera ) 2. F . 


™ 


e negotiations v ; bo tn THE SPORTING SPIRIT: AN ECHO OF HENLEY. 


vO erie “ 
. . veces e, the lover of music} Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
Cin &a COMMON seclhe ; - ‘ t number, in grat tude and | “The widow , n the v sVI 
3; not merely i ; fers his convratulations to | "se; bh il draper ' 
Laan f +} ) . . “ego, clanm h I i Cl 
or the Ds ire and hero of the R.A.M. : 


Irienaship that inited { > | 


GEORGE GROVI a t ———————— | | 1 ’ } u 
j i white V 
Iriends and to GROVE’S! | Yet she: i ‘ but the same did hid 
: ‘ e Revival of 2 anguages., rath as tc Se grlinsin 9° 
consoe. Gir Elonmar Pansy. bis The Revival of Dead Language Under a veil that wimpled was full low. 


thy 


. ‘ ner s \\V rkil ( i LS 7 
»> the present Di t { ft i \I. . > Gil Paper. 


( ‘ ( - - 
: ag 1 Rs. 7,000 to Mr. Prakasm 
Indelatigable and ent ist » the dep ed ” 


| 
Hucu ALLEN Indian Paper. | would lift things from SPENSER. 


The worst of Cuaucer was that he 


It 1s a fine record 





| it, creative and administrative “rAda Lindsay} Gordon's philosophy, a National Chiropody. 
| and manos . ti oa ‘ 1 flavour of Barr the Cat net or the Admiralty d 

: - "Bs. ‘| ! tly froth and bubble, ing p the British Feet in a state of 
; dustry and characte » \LEXANDI | th ind like stone North-Country Paper, 
MACKENZIE is a great link with t é past } ! mother's trouble, 
| alive to the extravagance and eccen ( ge in your own.’ ” I’rom Smith Minor’s “ General Know- 


| tricities of the moment, yet hopeful Weekly Paper. | ledge” papet 
] 


the future, and the generous friend and | The filhal sentiment Is so admirable that “The Kremlin was a certain kind of skirt 





admirer of ardent and aspiring vouth.| we hesitate to criticize the scansion. which had hepes in it.’ 
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§ A MISHAP IN HARLEY STREET DURING THE SLUMP. 
H ea ; 
: | thous ! I very reasonal y ‘N \ | vid to Ge ree, J ll arive 
A DANGEROUS GAME. | ure rau t. But if you di | these balls, and you Band by the tee 
I suprose it was a fraud. But George | sporting d n the tennis-la box This is a very dangerous thin 
and I are both very poor men, And | are paid the p sum of two | »; | have an unusual slice. 
: “ | PS: | ; + \ , j : " sé 
really in these days the daily papers | and fifty 3. Now wha ( N said George firmly; D 
seem to have so much money to throw | peculiar 1 ng destroyed it—-not for any money. 
away that we felt they might as well | road hogging which makes it four times I saw that I must give him a lead 
throw some of it at us. jas remunerative as an hon ble ex-|so I stood heroically on the first green 
George and I are two of the noble | tins tion atthe net? It is the lst wud let George hit twelve balls at m 
army of Regular vig ver ers who, in| [ suppose: one law for the rich lan t his brassie as hard as he could at 
return for taking in The Thruster, are | otler for the poor. ibout sixty yards range. None of tli 
insured against sdaaeh anal mortal ill.| Well, which would you call t t}reached me. It was miraculous. 
But we have noluck. None of the pro-|dangerous summer-game? P Let’s try tennis now,” said George 
fitable ills ever seems to approach us.| 1 have always marvelled at the longey- | hastily as | teed up my balls again. 
We never motor. We don't hunt. We|ity of golfers, and we chose gol We} So we went up to the hotel and 
can’t afford to travel in trains. After| went d to in Corr ll, and} played for hours against the hotel 
we signed our coupons life—touching| played st yr a week, agreeing | perts, recklessly exposing ourselves at 
wood, of course—seemed to grow safer) that all b received should be| the net. They never hit us. 
f and saler. pool Next day we courted the less exhaust 
: But when the Unparalleled Insurance| Round after round we play vnd,|ing perils of village cricket. Here it 
\ Scheme made even itself look small and | at a price, I a enjoy g Only} was the same story. Little Dithering 
i was extended to Deaths, Disablements,| there was no 1 urd, In vain ( id a demon bowler and a demon pitch. | 
bemiia < — a § arisifig F ae ] aAlacd ] - J ‘ : , ‘ } } ] | 
3 Perils and Misadventures avisifig from | dawdled along in fron ry| Between them they stunned a black- | 
5 Sports, we felt the rb our hour ha i come General, t i] ne arove an ith and lamed a const ib le, if should 
and we began to take our gam s seri- over our heads, In vain we loitered in| think, for life. But I fear that neithe: 
ously, Indeed, if anything can bring the rocky A hasm (the most dangerous | of them is a Regular Purchaser of Z/u 
back the country’s lost Supremacy in|hole in England) watching old Win-|} Thrust As soon as George went in 
sport it is this insurance business. throp and Smith playing a kind of|the demon bowler was taken off \ 
i pa PRALIN A} Vil I , ‘ , abe < \ . ’ 
» t+ Asst q ? Tara ont fi . . ‘nets +o , + 4 a alitae ‘ . ° } Fi 
Do not wssume that Wwe were out for | racquets against the cliffs, so that th on as “T went in I inadvertently hit 
th - . eae ae « wl f ‘ } | | , : . . 
the ao oe a merely pined | air was full of bounding balls and flvir ¢|my wicket and retired unhurt. 
‘the Ten rary Disableme mefit. | stones and the head nail hy ae . 
aia mist the at ae stones and the heads of broken niblicks.| We went out to field, prepared 
‘kois per annt i rate ) \ thir touched ne V . gS = . . 7 .7 
« 312 pre in - (a a gr of). 3 | Nothing touched us. We seemed to] miracles of hardihood. The other side 
18 Way, must protest against the! have charmed liv. I has . : 
P ane , Ft A f T) “Th, 186 the | have - urmed lives, | had some tremendous hitters, who smote 
; infair discrimination ¢ “uster in | t the end of the waak T tank 2 . 
; . a rar ag iru a | At the end of the week I took drastic the ball with great force to all parts of | 
: ve matter of death. are killed | asures wie ar Sey ae 
H in an opulent motor-ear ae a Gn ater 1 ne : bought twelve heavy balls | the field. One felt that mid-on’s life 
f ms pn rr) car Vv receive a! anc ac] er . : : : 
sh md feed them up on the first tee.! was not worth a moment's purchase ; | 
f s 
i 
{ 
] 
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| that if mid-off could stick it for another 
| over or two he was assured of a steady 
| income for life. But not third man 
| (George), and not the glorified long-stop 
| (me). 1 suffered intense fatigue in the 
| pursuit of byes, wides and leg glides, and 


George became quite out of breath from | 


running after late cuts. But that wa 
all. Crieket, we decided, was a terribly 
safe game. 

Desperate, we examined the list of 
\pproved Sports again. And suddenly 
| realised our error. We had played 
nothing but womanly man’s-games. 
What we wanted was one of the brutal 
ports practised at Girls’ Schools and 
Colleges for Young Ladies—hockey 

lacrosse. 

‘“ Not hockey,” said Geo1 
‘What about lacrosse? ”’ 

We studied Lacrosse in The Ene 

edia of Sp rt. Among the Choctaw 
Indians, we read, the game was played 


t 


ce, Pp ling 


‘with a flerceness ... second or ly to 
ual warfare ... each man running 
und fighting for himself, quite regard 
lessof opponents . . . darting between 
his adversaries’ legs, tripping and throw 
ing and fotling each other in every } 
ble manner, and every voice raised it 
the highest key to shrill yelps and ba 
Che compul ory ae ectior ere 
necessarily plentiful, and 
ent,” 

Then we went and watched the game 
being played under modern condition 
ind | formed a pretty clear impre ion 
ot the rules. Kach prayer carr 
pe verful wooden weapol ( ied 
a e. to which is attached—t +} 
ike of appearances, we gatheré = 
ece ol netting. They dispose them 
elves in pairs all over the fie'd, evel 
ch other malevolently ; and when the 


ballis set in motion everybody raises his 
( e and “checks 1} partic ilar 
pponent, whether the ball is ne ol 
not; in other words, he hits him hard 
upon the head or body Thus t 


une is really a succession of persor 
combats, culminating sometimes in 
general mélé 
We decided that this was a suitable 
sport for the Great Insured. Some 
| delicate organisation was required, and 
| people marvelled at our p 
game. But in due course we took part in 
a mixed Lacrosse Match in the grounds 
| of a Ladies’ College. 
| I arranged to “check” George. We 


x 


were placed in a corner, remote from any 


J 


| other combatant, and the game began. | ar 


Ge rge, the keen fellow, started running 
| tor the ball, about a hundred yar 
away. Knowing the rules, I checked 
| him with a smart clip on the back of the 
head. George, not knowing them so well, 
turned to protest, whereat | smote him 
in the ribs. “ £312 per annum (at the 


iw maidens appeared from no-| hold of the 
and flung themselves at him. | 
Other braves assaulted them in turn, | 
| there ensued a general engagement, 
but bloody. There was a deafen- | 
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WORK? YOU LOOK STRONG EN 


mA 


tipy! Way, I WorRKS WHEN YOU AND THI 
OLLIDY TICKLER-MERCHANT.” 





I murmured encouragingly, | the rate of,” 


himon the knee. Georgefled. | be in hospital for a long 


1 


ishing the fantastic notionthat| is rather a crotchety 
’ . | | " 

he was playing a game, he ran towards | I didn't earn the money 

ind I pursued him, uttering : 


| 

| 

and barks, What ghastly | 
hould have done him will! «conn on 


wn, foratthat moment two} jike the play 


epit. The 


i 


, ' | 
f crosses; George wentdown| « wr. 


il of blows, and I ran swiftly | National S 


ield, uttering glad cries of| 


ksgiving to Jupiter Insurans and} Mr. Lroyp Groror 


| 


e Philanthropic Press. | examination 
f £312 is £156—a fortune! “ At} Downing Street, London. 





But George will 


Our Sporting Novelists. 


ball ar 


k 
nine to one and t 


| No stupid confusion here with soccer. 


4 lence 
Street, Cambridge.” 


is still undergoing 














ya 5 ‘] é 
Fi) 
Be 
VAG 
slit 
| Why Hit i 
Mi) 3 . 
iii) MN \\ 
Ta Pa AND 
| Mf Nah } i} 
\ 1) 


a 


Visitor. “THAT YOUNGSTER SIlOULD MA A » CRI i 
Master, “YES; IT'S A CASE OF H DITY HH 1OTHE! TH 
’ | The letter quoted above admits t 
FEATHERED FREIGHTS. 


is no charge if the ring of the cag 
Iv anything could bring home to our But what -bird-lover would 
railway despots the injustices and ano- | trust his canary 
malies of their freight charges, the| That idea must be 
following letter which recently appeared | an l with e@ntempt 
in the Daily Press would smite their The railway authorities kindly invite 
consciences : 


“ Sin,—Recently a friend carried a} 
j-ecanary in its cage from Eltham Park | 


| covered, 


to a piece ol str 


dismissed abt on 


the public to vi 
. 


and then make it 


hea 


nay, even press 
{ ( Riviera 


impossible for bird-owners by charging 


roish 


. ; Pear anything up to venteen pounds [oi 
to Welling. Passenger fare 3}d.; but), Pes a 
; ; ; - mm. .| transporting the cage. (Working ou 

charge for bird and cage 1s. 3d. The } < 
‘ lthis sum | have followed the ratio 
cage was covered with paper, only 


| between the fares of 


j yassengers and 
ring being exposed for convenience of | nari nal n ee | 
i " canaries aS Given above. 
holding. Had the ring been enclosed co . | bi a fi ould | 
i ; . Pome statistica yird-fancier shoul 
and the string been utilised instead, i i oul: 


wake a retur ite dndiettme wal A 
make a return ot the carriage rates tor | 
the cage would have been passed as| - i 


passenger's hand luggage and no charge | 
made, 


canaries to all the most popular water 


+1 


ing-places. The relentless figures would 


| 


! " 
| kindle a flame of indignation in every | 


If this kind of extortion continues, | breast. 
the nation to a man will refuse to carry} What, we ask, would have h uppened 
its canaries about. Thus one of the/if the mill-girl 
most charming and characteristic cus- | from her world-tour had been a canary- | 
toms of English town life willdisappear. | lover? Only 

A more serious effect of this high|her wonderful ti p possible. Would 
bird-freightage will be to prevent many | not even her courage and patience have 
people from taking their much-needed | wilte 
holiday. Some there are whose kindly | 
neighbours will administer the requisite | 
seed during their absence, but others | 
must take their birds or leave them to| As 
starve. ! 


who recently returned 


lat the prospect of having to Save | 
enough for the carriage of her bird ? 

Pe 

And that is why your income-tax 

you Lhat is why freights | 

must come down. 5 | 


‘ ) ' 
were. 
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e} And a jingl 


years of hard saying made | . 





THE DESERT OPTIMIST. 
ti close-cropped rice-fields quiver 
Through the sweltering midday haz 
ng down by the rive 
ells where the buffaloes graze ; 


They may be common and che ip bells, 


But to me with gold they're blent, 
For the soun 
beil 


Somewhere down in Kent. 


Lis the sound of the shee p 


Che ground is aflame with petals 
Chat fall in the burning breeze ; 
[here's an aching glare that settles 

On dusty and cheerless trees ; 


But there's one where the sprays make 


merry, 
Sprinkling with snow my tent, 
And it m 


tight be the bloom of a cherry 
Somewhere down in Kent. 








There's an old brick-red pagoda 
That has lost its gilt and lime, 
nd a ton of soap and soda 

Would never clean the grime ; 

lis a haunted shrine, a ghost-house 
Which nobody dares frequent, 


Save one who dreams of an oast-house | 


Somewhere down in Kent. 


The Advance of Woman. 
“The Bishop of —— has appointed Canon 
M.A. Oxon, to be his Examining Chaplain 
Daily Pam 


r Lady Readers).” 
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. « YOR MAY HAVE COURTS AND MY 


Sprrrr or Law Trish Reb B 
HAVE NOT DESTROYED ME. 


RECORDS—BUT YOU 
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| 
| 
tp ). Momay, yeep Tope a LIrrne LA I pysA 
a " callv become a British ubject; and that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN being still absent, 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. |, \ mbly recently elected in South- | the Paime Minister was unable to name 
V/ wm, July 3 Manne n the} ern Lrela the House of Parliament | a day for the discussion on the Honours 
H { Lords are loubtedly ( referred t n the Free State Act, and} List, but assured the House that the 
! oe tree-and-« { 1 Dail of the Irish Re-' Government were just as anxious for it 
{ 1 l a | }) . i my) \ | 
p , for its Impendit \s Chairman of the 
ie! , Lizabtion, Neve T le phone Committee Su | 
theless Lord BuLepisio! viewyn Ceci was pleased | 
\ not a littl inp to think that ince the 
treatment t Issue of its report there 
\ l re p rar ( had been a considerable | 
mill he had given improvement in the set 
1 it some considerab!] vice. Mr. KeLLAwAy said 
length his views on he had found the docu 
Milk and Dairies Bill, a: ment of great service, but 
had incidentally developed warned users that he could 
an ingenious and (to e not further reduce the 
milk-producer) comlortins charges. In his own ele 
Uh y that the drinkin; fant phra e he had “di 
OlmUK that is allected by vided up the melon to the 
bovine tuberculosis last } p. I know sey 
prop vlactic against eral subseribers who have 
hu n variety of the d ind btedliy got if 
ease. But the Lorp Cuan i lay, d Ht/ Mi 
| CELLOR, instead of « WHIiTLEY'S Vigilance at 
pi PLcilipe him on } Q) tion-tinu fully equi 
r ch, harply rebuked . - chat ol his predecessor 1n 
1d- heading speech o1 = : 
t Committee stage 1) . body which, according to | afternoon he would have allowed Com 
Mr. Cnurcninn vy called talthe CoroxiAL SECRETARY, “never bad | mander Beixates to ask a fourth ques 
Varlous cor ( is far as this country 1s | tion, but that Viscount Curzon pointed 
enew conditions i ( ( lem-|e i Perhaps wisely, however, out that the hon. Member was“ exceed 
bers learned inter a that a Ge e it peculate on “the state | ing his ration.’’ Opinion in the Lobby, 
who by domicile acquir tizen 1) of 1 of individual Members of that | understand, is sharply divided on the 
the Irish Free State « not automat Hlo . j question whethet the noble lord’s intei 
' 

















sistently serious. 


| On the contrary, 


| from proconsuls to piccanin- 
| nies, and to have accumulated 
| much 
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ference was commendable or came into | 


the category of ‘ sneaking.” 


——————— 


THE 


on a division. the aetaeihins ant was re- 
292 to 35. 


I, OR 





| jected by 


LONDON C I. LR IV AR L 


aa 


| 
| 
| 


The Prime Misister is putting in a} Wednesday, July 5th.—N¢ il get the 
lot of work at the House just now, | first time Lord SypENHAM calle wart ait 
owing to Mr. C1amperatn’s illness. | tion to the propaganda of revolution: wy 
Members were much amused at his| associations in this country To a m 
emphatic denial of the sugge stion that | he attributed most ol the | | caged 
the Cabinet Secretariat ever prepared including unemployment, which _ 
matter for publication in the Press. Mr. | afflicted us since the Armistice. but} 


Crummles himself was not more un- 
aware of “ how these things get into|s 
the papers.’ 

Contrary to expectation Mr. Cuurcu 
iLL did not open the discussion on the 
Colonial Office Vote, but left that task 
to the Under-Secretary. Major 
Woop gave a business-like ac- 
count of the Crown Colonies, 
which, like the rest of the world, 
were suffering from economic 
difficulties. The House was par- 
ticularly taken with the story 
of his recent official tour to the 
West Indies, where he seems to 
have got on well witheverybody 


| 


first-hand information 
regarding “the White Man's 
burden.” If any fault were to 
be found with his speech it 
would be that it was too con- 


No fault of that kind was to 
be found with his chief's per- 
formance later in the evening. 
in resisting 
Sir Wiiu1AmM Joynson-Hicks’s 
solemn indictment of his ad- 
ministration in Palestine and 
particularly of the Rurexrera 
concession, he fairly rollicked. 
Sir Wiiu1AM had admitted that 
he himself had been “one of 


the Lorp CHANCELLOR 


ynow t 


elf has been known before > wi 
t peril for all 
is 
usly. 


it Was 


the Bolshev it 


to take the 


pYD! 


occasion 


Lord 


declined on tl 
varning 
was chidden fo 


serk 








the 


though he bim- 
abil 


NHAM 
not having framed his 





k } 


| 


jsaid “clear starching.” 
| Mr. CuurcHILn, who was leading the 
House, attributed his inability to fix a 
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l who soe that | recruiting w wuld be 
reopened during the present financial 
year. Lord HaLpANe was not pleased, 
Being under the impression that he 
had destroyed the old Constitutional 
force once and for all he did not like to 
see the creature raising its horrid head 
again. Onee more he urged upon an 
apathetic audience the importance of 

clear thinking,” and the paid 
about as much attention as if he had 


late next week for the long-promised 
debate on the Canadian Cattle 
Embargo to the fact that the 
Ulster Members wouldnothave 





returned from celebrating the 
anniversary of the Battle of 
the Boyne; and regretted that 
the Honours discussion, for 
which his revered Chief is so | 
anxious, could not take place 
in the absence of Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN. 

A Briton who emigrates to 
a foreign country can under 
the existing law t: mit his 
British nationality to his chil- 
dren, but not to rrand- | 
children. Men wi eturned | 
during the War to fig wr the | 
Old Country naturally feel this | 
a great hardship. A Bill to} 
remedy it was warmly received | 
nh all ‘quarters ol t House. 
ISven Mr. Nein Macrean, whose | 
utterances occasionally suggest | 
an enthusiasm for every coun- | 


is loud in 
urged | 


but his own, v 
and 


try 
praise, act 


its extension. 


4. ; ite sday P f —The | 
the early Zionists,” and Mr. at of ti e rebels Dublin 
CHURCHILL amused himself 2 ‘ie Free State ‘es fur- | 
and the House for about ten nished the Lorp CHANcELror | 
minutes by quoting the en- with the text for the most 
thusiastic things that he and hopeful speech on Ire! ind that | 
other critics had said about ed etilieatie Salivered —e 
the Batrour declaration. claimed that the policy of the | 

° rs : . : 4 ‘ prurie y . | 
which they now wanted to repudiate. | Question “ in rn igible terms,” but|Government, “ with all its difficulties, 
“T stand by every word,” sai - | having used “the wes : at ” 
i ad i shia i : said Mr. | having used “the dubious | disadvantages and points of criticism, 
MARRIOTT, to which Mr, CHURCHILL | debat: ‘able controversy, and w had at least been justified by the fact 
replied that it was all very well for the | —intellectually, not physically—t that an Irish Exeeutive, backed by 
hon. Member “to sit there standing by | fat Boy in Joaesaeae “In an outburst | the majority of the Irish electorate 

| - ‘ Maa ,* ; aad | i ¥) 4 , s ’ 

| every word,” but why did he blame the | of optimism, induced by the Labour| was now engaged in forcibly suppress- 
2 | } aes 

seer ee for trying to carry out his | P: urty’s recent re pudiation of pti eras ling the rebels against its a uthority. 

own poli , +} la” . : . 

To! hoot f “ Rure —_" bores sas Lap ley of the Woolsaek | Some of the Peers may have been re- 

os s of “ RUTENBERG!” he re- | asserte t the ani an 

ted. «I Se: — iS Fe | Seeets d that — post-war dl ties | minded of the back-blocks doctor who, 

| torted, am coming to RuTENBERG had been complete ly surmounted, and | " b tie 
agit ~s cae mounted, and| when unable to diagnose a p ient’s 
yy my own route.” His defence of that | that there was: 1 f Rtticl | 
worth: t peculiar] € Was now no danger of British - sease, administered : » powerful drug 
orthy was not pecularly convine “ab -ommonsense being persuaded into ac- | and cheerfully remarke id, “ That ‘ll give 
| ps rhaps his most notable claim to con- | : riully re K 
le | con | Copsance of the crazy doctrines that hi im a fit; and I’m a whale on fits.’ 
| sideration being that he advised Krr-| had brou: ght Russia to ruin. But, if so, tl we t lite to men 
WoL Tr le . ) 5 ay F ‘ 3 . P 
ENSKY to hang Lenin and Trorsky. | aay wee Soe pow * 


But by this time the Committee had || 


| laughed so much that it would h: ave | r 


| 
| 


vette even worse arguments, and, | c 


Lord AMPTHILL drew attention to 
ong delay in carrying out the pron ised 


ec mstruction of the Militia. 
Cc 


t 


He re- | to support the “ Walk to the left” 
ived a soft answer from Lord Gort LL, | move ment, 


| tion it. 


Lord Newron urged the Gove rnment 


to him, 





which, aecording 


—_—— 
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| was only objected to by the women-shop 
pers, whom nothing short of machine- | 
| guns would shift from the drapers’ win- | 
| dows, and by the CoMMISSIONER OF THE 

Crry Poticr, who was apparently a 

survival from the days when men wore 
| swords. Lord Onstow declined to go 


| so fast, and indicated that in Downing 








Street, for the present, they would cor 
| tinue to “ Keep to the right.” 
| The theory that the Cuter Secre 

TARY FOR LRELAND has now no work t 

do-o-o and ought to be ‘* demobbed 

gained some colour from the fact that 

while Questions addressed to him were 

heing asked on the floor, Sir Hamar 

GREENWOOD was looking after a friend 

in the Distinguished Strangers’ Gallery. 

But the Prime MINISTER assured the 

House that his right honourable friend 

was still well employed; and the Con 

onIAL MINISTER pointed out that hi 

would be quite unable to look after Lre 

land (in addition to Palestine, Mesopo- 

tamia and the Crown Colonies) but fon 

the assistance of Sir Hamar GREEN ' 

woop and the staff of the Irish Office. 

The proposed reduction of the Ulster 

regiments continues to arouse protests 

Admiral Apatr argued that as the ot UY Lt i 

heig! t-standard for the Royal Innis /} Wi i AA " ‘ia! as 

killing Fusiliers had recently beer an Ane LA Wx 

raised it was obvious that there must \ ' . 

be plenty of recruits to keep the second ora 

battalion in being. But Sir Roper 

Sanpers replied that the standard | 

had been deliberately raised in order t« : 

check recruiting; on the principle, | : 

suppose, of “ the higher the fewer.” 

l'ew Members of the present Houss AS 

remember Mr. Lioyp GrorGe in bi —: 

Opposition days, and what a young Z 

terror he was to Ministers. But, thoug! 

is seventeen years ago, he himself 
not forgotten. When someon 

objected this afternoon that the pr 

gramme of business was too heavy MO 
| and that more time in particular shoul é 

be allowed to the Public Works Loa : Y P ea 

Bill, the Prime Minister disposed of the Gelinfrasery— 

objection with the remark that, “‘ in the 

days when he was anxious to p ote Farme “Ay, SHE BE EIGHTY-NINE AN’ .. WUNNERFUL Ol WOMAN; BUT SHE DO 

discussion,” that was the one Bill h Nm 2 ee é 
| always found it difficult to discuss. pare, “ve — — ore / ; / J 
i " Far er. “SHE THINKS SHE 8 GOT A DIARY WOT 8 GOIN TO BE PUB ISHED IN THE 
| —— = SUNDAY NOOSPAPI RS.” 

THE SPEEDWELL ERR Oar Ea-y En mal 
THERE ’s cornflowers blue But chielly ee | And I upon 
And pansies 4 The br Le be stiff i | My hill go on “ 
| There ’s larkspur blue and s} She justifies her christening — Does Fancy send me gayer 
But still I choose elf clear elf clear, | No kindly word 
Of all the blues “ Speed well!” you ll hear Can be absurd, 
The speedwell, blue and ti That ’s if you're good at listening. | However small its sayer 
She lurks below And where the grave Then, though I see 
The high hedgerow Cool grasses wave, _ Fine company 
| And where the white road flows b» As Summer's kirtle swishes, | Of flowers, a summer bank-full, 
Her name can tell , Her pigmy cup My heart 's for ner 
She wishes well Lifts bluely up The well-wisher, | 
To everyone who goes by. | Brimful of shy good wishes; Blue tiny, since I’m thankful. 








aN cena 





SO gC ROMEO aan por RNR comm, 


1 NE SPREE NGAP ETD a 











THE WATCH-KEEPERS. | scarcely begun to freeze the tip of tl 


Lieutenant's nose before he had un 


| The biting alr on the bridge had 


Alfred is still a nervous wreck. 

As he was once a Lieutenant, R.N., 
you will naturally ask, “ Poorchap, was| “I, 
he mined or torpedoed, or was it just a I this watch in tl e 
nervous breakdown due to prolonged will stay here. 5 wuld you di tect Nosey 
ulking wout On decK us \ mu prod 


folded his scheme 
“propose to sp 
wardroom. You 


oo 
strain 


Well, it wasn’t exactly any of these. | ably will to dash down the 
The fact is he was blown up—no ladder and ask hin rat the deuce he 
not by T.N.T. er a “mouldy,” or even | is doing there at this time of night 
by a magazine of H.E. It was some It will be q lark ¢ i#h to preter 
thing much more dreadful. He was: that you took him fot 


blown up by Nosey Parrot ! 
Nosey was our Commodore 

He Was an 
Jobs were 


second-class). 
admirable officer. 
not olten scamped in his ship, 
mainly beeause he had °a 
nasty little way of wandering 
ound atunexpected moments 
find out what was doing. 
Never know where you are 
ith old Nosey,” said the 
Wardroom; “ Never know 
where old Nosey is,” said 
wwer Deck; both of 
vhich verdicts implied hiseflti- 
ciency if not his popularity. 
But Nosey was not merely 
a martinet; he was also a 


; 


humourist of a very rare 
order, and in his younger days 
had been an endless source of 
merriment in many a ward- 
; 


i many 
a lower deck by reason of his 


room and the idol o 


amazing power of mimicry. 
His repertoire extended from 
the First Sea Lord to the 
last ship's boy. Lucky was 
the man who had heard Lieu- 
tenant Nosey in his famous 
dialogue between the Bloke 

Marine who had 
broken ‘‘ leaf,” or Comman- 
der Nosey recounting the 
private opinions that two 
mellowed A.B.’s entertained 
But age and 
responsibility, though they 
had not robbed him of his 


and the 


ee 


SS. 


about himself. 





sense of humour, had given ©% T° T# 
it rather a Mikado-like turn. There nyone else you like, be« é j 
was something humorous-but-lingering |} to keep in the s| uiow. Get as ne 
about his joke S that made one laugh the wal hi MSKVIEHt as voucan! a. 
only when someone else was the sul lise ing your mistake, and then 
ject of them Lpologise le id enough for met hie 

Alfred had just joined up. He had j and long enough t lel me » up the 
not been shipmates with Nosey befo: st dder to the brid “ ts a 
If he had, the tragedy which follows LS ul sitdinaiess be I ie 
would never have happened. iain to see that aver’ tI “a ; O | ” 

One cold and very dark night in Jan Pet | ab bly “tinge 
uary our hero had the middle-watel).| ferred Alf’s p tin shen “but J ‘ 
He was a man of great daring and some)! s | himself with the refi ction t . 
resource, and he had for his midshipman vouldn’t be |} if te “coor " ff a 
one Peterson, who enjoyed the gun ( few expletives on a l-blo . .: aba Sait 
reputation of being the coolest young!dore. Let n : he ap lied bie 
scallywag afloat. vit] ttot baak of « a . 

est to the task of eompositior 
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felt very faint when he realised tha 


was S Own ve 


Half-an-hour passed, Ile is still 
vonsidering whether he should open In 
i. sarcastic vein: ‘ Silence, C.P.O. Jen- 
You ‘ll wake the Commodore jf 


KINDS. 


you stamp about like that;”’ or more 


lirectly with, “What the blazes do 
when | irk! A 


listincé sound! Someone’ moving 


you mean, you 


slowly and cautiously in the shadows, 

Our snottie was a man of action and 
na twinkling he was down the ladde 
But before a single word had passed 

s lips a voice (which he notice d with 
some surprise was the yolce 
of Alfred) eame f om the 
darkness. 

*“ Hullo!” it said. “ What's 


“ Thought you were Nosey, 
Sir,” replied the yout 


After the very slightest of 
pauses the voice answered 
“Oh, vou did, did you” We 
now you know it's me. Get 
back on to the brida: 

Peterson, puzzled and even 
nu little disappoint d, obeyed 
While he was mount the 
ladder the 
transferred himself with a 
shostlike rush to the 
blackness under the st p ind 


waited. 


\t the same insta doot 
ait « pened and shut i an 
other figure appeared It 


was Alf, warm and ¢ 
tively happy. As his foot 
touched the bottom « the 
ladder a shadow \ hand was 
n and a 


placed upon his 
voice his snottie’s Vhis- 
pered into his ear in frigh 
ened tones, ““Sh—! Nosey’s 
up there, Sir.” 

This, of course, was a very 
nasty blow, but Alfred retain 
ed his nerve. Turning on the 
whisperer he began spe iking 
softly but incisively. If we 
omit those not unnatural 

D epithets which add imagin 


ative and pictorial eftlect to 
peech without altering its integral 


nd | wical signification, ve shall find 


hat the gist of his discourse was as 
(a) You’ve made a prop 
(b) Has that 


interfering old spy, 


Ny ) » 
Nosey, pumped you dry? 


At least I hope you didn't b 

it that I’ve been in the wardr 
The reply of the shadowy one Was 
iddressed, not to him, but to the bridge. 


lt simply took Alfred’s breath away. 


Mr. Peterson,” he heard ind ne 


shadow, one ! 


ce speaking beside hun | 
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») re. “Now 
TS PHERE’ 


Mi qi iSé, “TH 


“Mr. Peterson, kindly switch « 
torch and point it down he 

A sudden beam of light that t 
Strangely at its s« 
ness and alighted on the 
It had 


of gold braid upon it 


urce cul f t 


clutched his own. 


rhere was a startled chokefrom abo 


and an electric torch ricochetted of 
| Commodore's head on to the dec! 
; Alfred was shortly afte 
valided out of the Service 
| Alfred is still a nervous wre 








MY FATHER KNEW AN ANCIENT MAN. 


My father knew an ancient man 
| Who fought at Waterloo, 
| And yet whose tongue less freely 


r'han such are wont to d 


| And often has my father told 

| How visitors would say, 

| Thinking to please that warrior old 
“ And did you fight that day ? 

| Tell us about the fateful field 


That made the great Napoueon yield. 


Coldly replied that ancient man, 
Spitting as only old men can 





t al Wate rlo > 


\ ( t I tenoy ; 
i Ma plaquet too; 
ib ’ 
4 tru pet to il 
some time ago 
é of Jeri 
| t al Troy.’ 
I] 

\ i the season comes 
I take our siipp red ease, 


our empty gums 


ies like these :— 


lrecies, Mons, The Somme, From 
Y pre Anzac, Doiran, Kut, 
| An ] 
( | 


And n ny n e to boot, 

LvV With fumes ol Chivachy 
In Flaundres, Artoys and Picardy. 
But will young folk stand meekly by 


\nd not be tempted to reply: 


i And did you fight at Waterloo, 


And eke at iy 


ntenoy / 


At Blenheim and Malplaquet too ? 


(nd did you, as a boy, 


Scarpe, Loos, Neuve He was not, for his age, 





a hip 


GRASS 


Pr OF RAIN POR THE 


BEASTS IN WINTER? 
Not blow a trumpet at the wall 

Of Jericho, to make it fall ? 

| Come, think again; you must recall 
The wooden horse at Troy.” 


Ill, 

My friends, when old age comes, let 
plan 

| To imitate that ancient man. 

he lesson of these latter d Lys 
Is * Bow to Youth and go thy ways 
Che War is over, done with, dead, 
| And if by wisdom we are led 

| We'll cut our stories of it too, 

| Even the ones that are quite true. 


So shall we gather, when we die, 
lhe tribute of an honest sigh: 
L’m sorry Gran'papa 's no more 
ul bore.’ 
' 








Art and Respectability 
From a London shop-window :-- 
| “ To-pay's BARGAIN 
| Velasquez only 30 


buted to the printer.”—Jrish Paper, 





spelling ? 


' 


Suitable for any home 


“Any rancid grammer that may appear in 
the course of the experiment had best be attri 


But who is responsible for the rotten 





rae <b 
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LUCK OF THE WEEK. 
1.—Tue Brack Car. 

at we 

“JT wap a most extraordinary experience 

host said. ‘‘ You’re all superstitious, ot cours 

use anyone saying he isn’t, because theres not such 4) fis stately smo 
thing as a man or woman totally free trom wagers ition. t 

Well, this is what happened to me, and you can believe | [he saue 

or not just as you please. But it’s 

“ T received a letter from a sporting friend saying tha su 


glooms, 


} 


wanted a little flutter, he would advise me to back a c¢ n! They re 1 lik 
horse in the 3.30 at Newmarket. | n. 


| LONDON SEAGULLS. 
THE pige yns of the Abbey, the pigeons of St. | 
Th ut ¥ 0 in win ty niches of grey and grimy Vi 


ay Our | The pearl-grey dawns of London, his sky ti} 
4 ae 
are In their chi 


London sparrows, their Cockney c 
true. [hen parents n ted irely in earshot ol B yw b 
no that, if 1) But oh! the London seagulls a-crulsi 


most like old-time seamen come back to 


oT’ toa re ay thing I and | ve had very ltt _ : 
[’m not a regula pe =~ All sian ' | , | Old salty swearing seadogs and tarry buccaneei 
lnek « ittlaths ‘ ractically sworn oll; Dul tl igh ais . 
luck, 80 aa. that I ha oye ‘ porta t | | With bacea quids, and pigtails, and earrings 
that a tip like this shouldn't be disregarded. It had com hat spent th noney handsome and 
from a clear sky unasked, and I should never forgive myse! * pars mags “ape Pe s 


if the horse won and I was not on it. 


“JT was reading the racing notes in the paper a | debat- \nd bawled t | sea-ballads and 
ing the matter in my mind when an amazing thing happ* 
"he lower part of the window had been left L few NCcheS| Ty fea) » deep . lingo to open landsmen’s e' 
open and I was suddenly aware that a black cat | ent ‘Oe drained ng pewters and spat 
“Tt was a perfect stranger ; I don’t keep cats 110) Ty old sl | taverns on Wapping wate 
had never to my knowledge come in before. . 
“1 went straight to the telephone and made the bet.) And sa , ings the G 
\fter such a sign and symbol as that, what else ¢ The latest } ungling at Executio 
Ife paused. | ling their sil 
«“ Well, did if win ?”’ someone asked And spi I es 
“No,” he said. “It wasn’t even place 1 = ; ' = 
ind watched the busy wherries all plyin; 
IIl.—AncientT AND MopErnN From G Jamaica, Wapping and Cherry Ga 
A propos of racing, a correspondent sends me an ac rt \nd o Ngnters ane | o% AE GSS S- Passing 
6° As tl {on or yn River two hi 


of a delightful experience at Stratford-on-Avon last Derby 
Day. He was one of a party of antiquaries on levout ———— 


rowdy Ratcliffe aleshops with sand upon the 


and rum and Spar 


crimage ti » Vari si associated with SHAKSPEARE D DIeWT WAD : , 7h mp 
pilgrimage to the various spots associated with SHAKSPEARE AESOP REVISED FOR MODERN READERS. 


They came in time to ANNE Hatwaway’s cottage, where a 
™ . > , ; l'ryy ' 1 ‘ 
lady-guide does the honours. In the midst of her descrip LHE OLD AIAN, HIS 


PON AND 


tion she was called away to the telephone—for even in this \ survivor of the Victorian age was 


primitive and venerable abode the telephone is now in-| his as » market; bein 
stalled. She returned with signs of excitement. ‘“ I’m) walked. 


elderly, h 


sure you gentlemen will be interested to know,” she said \ Nietzschean passing by called out to tl 


‘that Captain Cuttle has won the Derby,” and inst intly | do you allow t weak old man to ric 





dropped back into the sixteenth century again. the slave-morality your father imposes on you { 
’ ends. Bea superman and turn him off.” | 
Il].—Born Wa :' a 
OTH YS. \ccordi: gly the son turned off his venera 
We were talking about the cartoon in last we Pinch, | mounted himsel! 
asking for self-denial in order to help the hospitals. |} ‘At any rate he’s not so heavy,” 
«That's quite right,” he said. “A good idea. But not A Business Man paused to argue 
for everybody. Self-denial, while it’s all right for some, | “Apart,” said he, “from the cost of shoe-leathe: 
has a bad effect on others. Makes them peevish, and pee-| be so tired when you reach the market that y 
vishness is wrong. Multiply peevishness and \ set a) to takea taxi home. I strongly advise you bot 
miserable state of things. Accordingly both rode. ; : 
sal ’ 


miserable. Miserable in myself and depressing to others, | the Ass as he | 
Is that a sound condition of things? No. So what do I \ Bergsonian, noting the proces 
do? Why, I have what I want; I owe it to my fellow.| Ass, ‘Obey that 
creatures to have what I want. them.’ 


lake me, forexample. If I don’t have what I want I am “Why can’t he keep his ideas for the City ? 


_— 


bore the twain a'ong the road with 


vital impulse and get rid of 


=, aang a ; " 
“Take champagne as an instance. I like cha npagne; lhe Ass did so, propelling them head-downwa 
champagne likes me. I’m better for it, jollier for it. So || bed thistles that grew upon rocky ground 
drink it. That’s very selfish, you say. You should drink lhere’s something in advice after all,” m 


claret and give the difference to charity. But wait a bit. | Ass 


[ shouldn't. For one thing, claret doesn’t suit me: fo) —— 
another, as I told you, I should diffuse melane ee | ’ eis 
‘But the best reason of all is that ther i 1 to! teagan, artes oe ; 
Because I’ve found a restaurant where { propris t vis an " be bg rapes, the half-closed hand sh 
absolute philanthropic fiend. His one pleasure is « ving oes ir Pp ot t rae > ag ia 
; Money to hospitals—so the more | go t ere and t i te . in the same Ly as gr: pes ie seoaie om; 
[ eat and drink there the more monev ty spitals ' The tin ‘of 4) near 
’ } ls get. relative sizes of the hand and 
EK. V. L. carefully studied before ¢ 





as he lunched round the feet of the deceased 





this advice is adopted 
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| Americans of ber 
oo when they die, 


AT THE PLAY. | | 


“Tne Risk” (STRAND). l any) was spared the 





T roox it, of course, or I shouldn't be| migration. But I do protest that we | Revard; and she hada rather disturbing | 
0 “4 . #200 ee at + + ive lost sight so early of | French accent. There has to be always 
writing of it now. There is always a) ought not to have lost sighs +h « Frenol bY ; 
risk about attending a new play, but|a person of the Grama on wit te | some = 1a “a jercg to supply 
| this one was“ therisk.” Still,as I say, | the development of the ultimate tragedy | local colour in these plays from the 


I took it, and wish to blame nobody but | depen le 
myself for an evening not so profitably | come for us a 
spent as I could have wished. | (23, to be exact 

When you import a modern play from| The scenes, 
France I think that it should be one} varied, included a rec 
that deals with some phase of common f Le Marquis D 
human experience, or at least some | other at 
question arising out of conditions fam- | 5t. Cloud. 
iliar to Englishmen. I cannot say how ! fami 
badly Paris is troubled with med- 
ical practitioners whose vogue is 
achieved by the arts of shameless 
publicity and réclame; but I am 
pretty confident that the heavy 
attack which M, Anpre PascaL 
directs against this professional 
scandal has no real significance 
for an English audience. 

I was never quite clear whether 
Dr. Revard was meant to be a 
mere quack, or just an average 
performer who had become popu- 
lar through good fortune assisted 
by self-advertisement, But one 
thing was certain—that he was 
being exploited by a money-lender 
whohad financed him at the start; 
and that to meet his imperative 
claims the doctor had to resort to 
all sorts of unprofessional devices 
for raising the wind, and in par- 
ticular to a risky operation on an 
opulent lady in the pink of health. 

It was less obvious how he came 
to be so deeply in debt. The finan- 
cier had merely advanced money 
to establish him in quarters suited 
to a fashionable consultant. And 
| when the play opens the doctor 
has more rich patients than hecan 
handle and is obviously making 
an enormous income. It was not ap- 
parent, therefore, why he should be in 
such urgent need of cash; and the 
whole hypothesis on which the tragedy 
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Vas 
only one sympathetic character, th, 


bother of a tedious! Comilesse d’Orsant, devoted 


NesvitLe couldn't help it. 

Mr. Bourcnrer had little chanee 
first Act for his natural vein 
But, under conditions that 


1] 
mpalpable nuw 


were none too congenial, he played wit 
reat versatility, and, in compassing 
his own death by blue poison, he sh: 
liberation and kept himsel 
on the near side of mel 


1 nice 


Wwe 


le 
lI 
drama. 
As Mrs 
BeELLEW 
hearted and vacuous. I think she 
would have done better with: her 
American accent if 
‘yer” for “you” and clipped 
’s." An epigram informed 
American woman is 


Watson, Miss 


was sulliciently 


KYRLE 


she | 


said ‘ 


a 


her ‘*s 


J 


us that an 


like a pin (as opposed to a French 
woman, who was alleged to he 
like a needle) because she nevel 
st her head. I am not prepared 
to say that Mrs. Watson, a young 
narried woman who was so fas- 
cinated by Hevard that she : 
parently underwent a dangerous 
peration just for the joy of being 


cut open by so charming a ma 
was a perfect illustration of this 
ipophthegm. 

I rather liked Mr. HALLiwein 


Hopes, whose quiet manner as 


SON gave an excellent little sketch 
of a climbing artist, and Mr. Lp- 
MUND KENNEDY was an attractive 
figure as the assistant surgeon 
rou know well the! the Nursing Home. 

middle of the floor} If Mr. José Levy's adaptation is to 
oration before an | achieve success, Mr. BourRcHIER will 








lover of j 


French, but limaginethat Miss Carmen | 


Charrier, a doctor of the ld | 
school, made an excellent foi! to 
the hustlingexuberance of Js i. 


In smaller parts Mr. Nav Maor- | 





eS coe ae arrested audience. The best I can say|have to do most of the pushing. | | 
was based le $ sceptical, ifor this Act is that it was perhaps a! spoke » aetailie tities 3B +} 
It was totes 4 too, that one of shade ie de } hake team ha t a it the. . “te say cco 7 ~a a my | 
! ) mproba i ost of its| the one that he has taken. He has my | 
| the protagonists — the foolish American, | kind. The setting of the Nursing Home| syn pathy; but he doesn’t need it, for | 
| Mrs. M atson—should have totally dis-| was something of a novelty; but still! he must have known what he was in | 
appeared in the middle of the play. I} more novel to one’s experience was the | for when hechosethe play. I can only | 
make no complaint that I did not share | crowd of pe: pie who were permitted to | suppose that h did vee . yar sie te 
the invitation (extended to a large sec-| invadeit, The way in which the guests _— ad 0 ia O S 
tion of the cast) to assist at her opera- | of the previous Act turned up in ab dy / 
tion. This was very properly done off, at to attend at the operating ae an ad “REPUBLICANS HEMMED IN. 
another “theatre,” not the Strand. Nox | called the transitionsof musical eome Is By ©. J. Kercuum.” 
do I complain that I wasn’t present at| except that there was x ai Peay. 1| os ee Daily Pa 
her death, for I don’t think I could have | very little come ly scrtaac Regi "| Obviously the right man in the right 
borne to see Miss Kyrie Betrew in| Indeed we could have done with a| place. — 
at extr . > . | “ey WSUEk Gy 
Scat Shia aaginaatads i : NS, Ke fed me p ay was t 0 Serious in everything | “THE GOLDEN DAWN 
; srished setae Me reflecting that except its appeal to our sympathies. Will appear this evening at 7.30.” 
she bth close to Paris, where | which were never very de ply engaged. | More “ Daylight Saving.” 





A DISTINGUISHED 
-ASITA.” 


of her mother’s “ protector,” Jshmael Pasha, and of an 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | apostate dislennstich. Shane Francis, is built into her lover's 

By Mr. Pun > | career as remorselessly as the living child of WALTER Patrer’s 

The Head of the House ( HEINEMANN) ' i | fantasy is embedded (you remember the grim detail) in the 
sed nobleman by nature an n unrequited | tor | masonry of the Roman bridge of Auxerre. Most of the 


frace, Having toid y lt I and j ed t t his | women of 
creator is Mrs. Hopason Burnett and that the object of | wife, the German ambassador’s English one, and Ishmael 


+ 


ie book—the English ambassador’s American 








; benefactions was the neglected little girl of the frivolous | Pasha’s French enchantress—hold some such dubious 
man he kept—for romantic reasons to be explained in | position, midway between a keystone and a mascot, in the 
chapter t venty-five im * slip ¢ se" in May , | architecture of their husbands’ fortunes But Irene, whose 
I have given you a long start with Lord Coombe. Perhaps | photograph, left behind by a contemptuous admirer, adorns 
is my unswerving allegiance to Mrs. Hopason Buryerr’s | Jim's rooms on his arrival at the English Legation, is 
immortal nursery tales that renders me a shade impatient | expected to display a considerably more than conjugal 
of the frow! “up top ealities of the prese! t story ] / | devotion, under c nsiderably less than conjugal auspices, to 
Coombe’s not over-protound excursions lt t Lute } é,| the interests of her diplomatic lover. How these interests 
the picture-palace depravities of his elder protégée, Feather, | (and England’s) are bound up in the acquisition of Ishmaei 
and the lurid adventures of t J ger, It , amor g | Pasha’s oil-fields, and what steps are taken to serve the first 
Belgravian villains who double the (one would think) suffi- | and secure the second, form a legend which, if less pre- 
| clently onerous parts of whit lave trafticke nd German posterous now than at the date assigned to it, is luckily much 
spies. The uns phisticated id l und D less convincing than its delightful Oriental background. 
which the book opens ¢ cl ~ S I nisteepmenignaieenae 
;} element. And over and above t 5 I eis D , Lhe Lectures, as Mr. SrerHen Leacock Suggests in his latest 
excellent nurse provided for ( }| book, My Discovery of England (LANE), are not too popula 
has walked straight out of Little L I t und only | a form of diversion in this country; but all those persons 
| changed a letter of her name. I could do with any am t | who could have listened to Mr. Leacock on his recent tour, 


of Dowson: and her sentiments on the constitutional bless- | but refrained from doing so, have now to pay the penalty 
Eneland—“ Give me a 1 well-behaved Royal | for that dereliction of duty. For not only did they miss a 
illy endors¢ , fine experience then, but they miss to-day the pleasure, 

. —_ as they read this very sagacious and amusing volume, of 
I wish that in Career (HrINEMANN) DorotTHy KENNARD hearing behind the lines its author’s rich at i vigorous volce, 
w and then lost in a gurgling eddy of his own laughter 


+ +} f + 
could have found a rat! pleasant ry to s nt n "oe 
thrilling atmosphere of pre-war Constantinople than the | at his OWN jokes, For Mr. Leacock is one of the most 


twlec ther iventures of | notable exponents I ever : set of Lams’s contention that a 





“preposterous” (as she rightly styles em) adve t | é‘ 
Jim Fanshaw and Irene Du . Irene, a beautiful and | man may enjoy his own jokes without shame. He is also 
talented half-caste. broucht up under the double supervision 'an example of the saying that humour and commonsense 
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\ Birmingham boy of six years is| London to Aberdeen against time for a 


CHARIVARIA. dt 


© possess the brain of a Cabinet| wager the other day announced that 
H[umMAN bones have be en unearthed | Minister. Luckily age is on his side and| the only casualty was a dog. There is 
near the Members cloak room at the iv be able to live it down. lsome talk of having the Duke stuffed, 
House of Commons. hey are tl sat as a memento for the owner of the dog 
to be all that is left of an earlier gene \n enterprising American firm has| * . 
ation of Die-hards. g ne for testing tl e| Mr. Ramsay Macponantp has com- 
i | c“ing-eases. In this plained that London M.P.'s are dull 
“The Marine Parade and Bond Street | country of « » we rely on our Rail- | The constituenev chosen by the Brighter 
are very different spots,” says a holiday y Compan London Society for Mr. Macponap is 
hint in The Daily Mail, “and a expected to be announced shortly. 
quaintance appropriate to the tor: We hye . pair of robins that have} , . 
may be quite impossible in the latt ts thir few feet of a black-| It seems that the wearing of monocles 
This, of course, is the feeling that u smut eir extraordinary in-! by women isincreasing. To wear them 
ie the stand-offishness Ot | 4a in both eves at once, how 
the Thanet set. ; ever, 1S considered ostenta 
tious, if not rank bad style. 
Owing to a police blundet : 
Mr. ALBERT PARRETT, an it | Bass, according to an ang 
nocent man, wasrecent!y kept lling note, is being taken at 
in prison for two weeks Wi y most of the South Coast re 
understand that he will 1 sorts. We can well believe i 
} tllowed to commit a 


crime free of charge A flying-machine which 
can remain stationary for 
\ young American several hours has been in 


ecently rescued an heir ented by an engineer, It is 


arowning We una rumour “l that the Brick 


tand, however, that he m layers’ Union are threatening 
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a few pedestrians as grou ; 
bait tends to shake our belief — 2 According to The New Yorn 
the story Critic. “Tuat's THE ON® I'D LIKE TO Hav! Tribune, a Georgian negro re- 
a ; ‘ Al ’ s 
* ; ; P cently escaped from a band of 
) ) ad rl SHAPE AINT I ING WORN : . 7 
According to insurances PC [Hat SHA . lynchers. The killjoy! 
‘ ne } * 
wtuaries people are living -s- 2 
longer now. An Irishman writes to say ! telliger told them that to nest on the A bargee has written a book of poems, 
that it isn’t that they are really liv unvil itself would be to risk having their | we read. This will not have been in vain 
longer. but that thev take longer t t. | eggs sn ed |so long as it kept his mind off the usual 
.* hobby of bargees—the spoken word, 
The pr posal of Herr Fiscu tha Doa ) urvive physical death ? "_ j ‘ 
i the Allies should finance Germany in| asks t I VALE OWEN If they do 
; ° ‘rom ¢ “ . 
the present crisis suggests that he has|it s iS Us s to adopt drastic mea rom & new nove 
." . { } ' Dacia “He had wilfully, if not usciously, kept 
c impletely recovered from his recent res the case oi the dog next door. ; anlf tadereen ‘thie pa anil =i and tis 
nerve trouble. open mind 


, M. Arkopy OsIPOvi¢ H P'ZIPRINSKY, | It sounds like the bitter ery of a golf- 
wits| W has arrived in New York, states : 


A contemporary has been advising ) : widow. —_ 
readers how to make their pockets pi that it eost him 900,000,000,000 roubles ; 
. gor . e R The Bolsheviks ‘No doubt, since laughter is so universal 
eke $< A WA. te eseane fi } issia. 5] ( ) 
pocket-proof. l'oo late [The CHAN y escap vussia 8g hs | and so old, it helps rather than hinders us 
CELLOR OF THE xe HEQUER ha alre i sh itt Cit urly understood, 1OW- | the struggle for life; if it hindered us, either 


) that, with escapes at these pop- we or it would have disay peare i long ago - 


done that, ever, i 
] pric money can In no circum- | Weekly Paper 
It is rumoured that Mr. pk VaLera| stances be returned | How “ we” could disappear and leav: 
has on several occasions eluded capture « ; | laughter behind is not very easy to see. 
by disguising himself as an Irishman The Duke w irove a motor-car from | Perhaps the Cheshire cat could tell us. 
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THE GALLANT PAUPERS. 
Our taxes grind us down, we say; 

Poverty knocks at every door ; 
Such is the price we victors pay, 

Such is the “aftermath” of war 
(I often wish more people knew 


The meaning of an aftermath. Do you” 


And yet how brave a face we wear 
Under the lingering curse of Mars! 
Go where you will to take the air, 
The roads are stiff with bulging cars | 
Loud are the lanes with joyous gangs 
Doing a beano in their charrybangs. 


| 


7 ; . } 
Thousands conceal their lack of pence 


Among the high-priced seats at Lord’s; 
And myriads make a fine pretence 

Of solvency on Sandown’s swards, 
Women, because their cash runs short, | 
Going in rags—but of the gladsome sort. | 


| 


I seek accommodation at 
Hotels that flank the ocean’s marge, 


Where no one save a plutocrat 

Could meet (you'd say) the tariff’s charge | 
Here, though it break me, I apply 
For garret-space contiguous with the sky— | 


And I am told in every case 
That my request is idle talk; 
That in the billiard-room a brace 
Of strangers lie each side of baulk ; 
Others, embedded in the bath, 
Mock at the War’s congestive “ aftermath.” 
Much I admire this pauper folk | 
| That will not bow its bloody head ; 
I like its nerve when stony-broke, 

I like the courage, British-bred 
(God bless the playing-fields of Eton !), 
Which never, never knows when it is beaten. 
co & 





| THE BAD HALFPENNY. 





| Dermot Costello is one of those Irish poets who write 
| their most nostalgic poems in London. “ Art,” as he says, 
“needs distance.” In his case it requires the Channel 
and a large part of England. It interests me to know that | 
the most exquisite expressions of an Irishman’s yearning 
for home have come from a little flat in Chelsea. 

His play, The Exile (you have seen it, of course), was 
composed there. It is splendid and inspiring to think how 
resolutely Dermot fights down that passionate craving fo 
the bogs and lakes of his native land. Every time he 
passes Euston he must conquer a desperate desire to take 
a single ticket to Dublin or Cork or Galway. But for 
twenty years he has resisted it. He explains that, if he 
once returned to Ireland, he might never tear himself 
| away again, and then the nostalgia which inspires his 
verse and prose would cease to exist and he might be 
_ reduced to growing potatoes. 

So when I returned from an enforced sojourn in the isle 
of bellicose saints and scholars I was not surprised to find 
Costello seated in a large chairin his club window in London, 
He greeted me warmly, but his tone was wistful when he 
spoke of his native land. 

“Sit near me,” he said. 
smells of turf-smoke. 


“ Why, man, that coat of yours 
Ah,” he sighed, “now tell me all 








| injustice of the extra halfpenny ! 
| and write letters to my friends at tuppence a piece while 
| they write three-halfpenny letters to me? 


| tubs full of red 
| men,” 


[Juty 19, 1922, 


about the dear country, the mountains, the bogs, the lakes 
the soft-spoken people.” 

I told him lots of things about the soft-spoken people. 
Then I said, “Why don’t you go back ? Now is the moment. 
Your Dail needs you. 
and inspiration. I can’t think why you don’t go at once. 
It can’t be a beggarly two pounds ten or so that stops you,” 

“No, no, it’s not that,” he said quickly; “I'd take a 
return and not worry.” 

“And of course,” I added, “it’s not danger that stops 
After reading your poems I know how you idealise 

You wouldn't fear snipers or ambushes. You 


’ 


you. 
death. 





It needs poets, men of experience | 


| would probably join an army; your country offers you a | 


choice of armies and a unique chance of becoming a Colonel, | 


General, Field-Marshal or anything you wish in a short 

time. It’s no thought of danger that keeps you back?” 
“No,” he said, “it’s not danger. I glory in it. 

insecurity would quicken my pulses.” 
“It’s not a fear of fire, is it?” I asked. 


fear fire—the sort of men who are always going home 
to see have they really put the gas out, or did they throw 
their cigarette ends into the fireplace and not leave them 
smouldering on the carpet. You're not like that, are you? 
Because over there other people set your house on fire very 
easily. It’s quite usual, in fact. Do you dread that? 

‘No, | hadn’t worried about that,” he answered. 

He was thoughtful, pulling at his pipe in silence. 

“It isn’t,” 


native language yet? You could, of course, converse easily 


| with the inhabitants of Achill or Tory Island, or—or Falls 
| Road in the vernacular?” 


Dermot waved his hand gracefully. “ My parents were 


| to blame in speaking a foreign tongue,” he explained. “ But 
a few lessons would easily remedy that.” 
“Then,” I asked, “what is the reluctance? What is 


this inexplicable thing that keeps you from your native | 


land in the hour of her rebirth ?” 
The poet's face flushed, his blue eyes glittered, his hands 


j clenched. 


‘It’s the damned postage,” he shouted, “ the intolerable 


Shall I go to Ireland 


Shall I send 
tuppenny manuscripts to editors and they return them for 
three-halfpence ? No, no, never while [’m a free man. 
Till the postage is equal I cannot return to my Rosaleen 
a l 


ul. 





‘*Rub-a-dub-dub.” 
“Tt was a trim and dainty 


white and blue blossom, and scarlet-coated bands 


Daily Paper. 

We trust that the time-honoured limit of three men to the 
tub was duly observed. 
“Will any of those wh« 
foreign parts turn their 
ountry es Daily Paper. 





are engaged in fighting insect diseases in 
attention to biting insects here in the 


We have given this suggestion a trial, but so far the midge 
has always got his bite in first. 





From the I.C.S. Family Pension Regulations :— 
“‘ A subscriber who is dismissed the Service bv c mpetent authority 
will cease ipso sacto to be a contributor. He wiil have no claim to any 


refund, and his family will not be entitled to any pensions under these 
regulations,” , 


The Latin phrase is unfamiliar, but means, we conjecture, 
“On getting the sack,” 


The 


“T know some | 
| people have some sort of phobia that makes them constantly 


I suggested, “that you don’t speak your | 


picture the lawns presented, with their 
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Vicar (returning thanks to village benefactress for enterta ent). “I aM SURE YOU W 
LADYSHIP FOR THROWING OPEN HER PARK TO US 3HIS AFTERNOON, AND ALSO JOIN ME IN THI 
FOR MANY YEARS TO THROW OPEN THE PARK, AND THAT THE PARK WILL BE SPARI } 

a ee eee ee oe % : } 1 . , 
you still shake your head, blush 
THE RED-HAIRED LODGER. | 4) smiling awkwardly? Oh, well, | 
\ Nore on THE Mora INFLUENCE OF | must assume then that you are a recluse 
THE Movies. who has altogether lost touch with the 


My glance at the clock was almost | 
violently casual. 
“ Half-past eight, eh?” I yawned. 
“Ah, well, I think I’ll go for a bit of 

a stroll. Care to come?” 

Mollie stretched herself felinely. 

‘It does seem a pity to be indoors 
this perfect evening,” she drawled. ‘ As 
[’ve nothing better to do I'll go and} 
put on my hat.” 

* Just as you like;”’ 
lazily. 

All this was the sheerest dissem- 
bling. At half-past eight each even- 
ing, weather permitting or forbidding, 
Mollie and I go forth to see what pro- | 
gress the builders have made with our | 
cottage during the day. But it has 
grown to be a queer sort of a distorted 


j 


and I shrugged 


| sense of honour with us that we don’t | 


} 


really go to see the cottage at all, but 
only take it in our stride, so to speak. | 
You 've heard, of course, that we’re 


building a cottage? You haven't? Oh, | 
come, come, if you don’t live in Corn- | 


wall or the Orkneys you must have| 
heard. We've told everyone. What—! 


1 if it comes to 


are 


great outside world 


Mollie and I and our pet A.R.I.B.A 
are building a cottage. Have you eve 
had a pet ArtBA? You smile incredu 
lously, thinking, no doubt, that an ariBA 
tly tamed to be 
R Then 
ng. bd 1y and savage al d 
ohn an ARIBA (a& FRIBA, too 
is in its wild state, 


can never be suflicie: 
come a satisfact ry pet ” 


you 
are quit ma 


obstinate thou 


gained its conn 


wl en one Vou have 
denee and sunk absolutely your own 
idea of the sort of | ouse you'd like to/ 
live in, there ’s no more companionable 
Our pet 
ARIBA bas planned the loveliest cottage 
for us and drawn out a Specification of 
Works and done all clever 
things; and all it has asked in return is | 
five of those funny little marks which 
generally expressed like this: 
AniBas live on those funny little marks ; | 
they need no furthe: sustenance. Doesn't 
all this show that it pays to be kind to | 
&N ARIBA (Or a FRIBA) and how foolish 
it is to shrink from or shun one just as | 


or industrious little creature. 


sorts of 


il always 


las we always do. 


1 fe rest 


| she whispered. 
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iLL ALL JOIN WITH ME IN THANKING HER 
EARNEST HOPE THAT SHE WILL BE SPARED 
MANY YEARS TO BE—AH—THROWN OPEN.” 


»” 


** Which way shall we go?” I asked 


Mollie when we emerged into the even 


ing; “it’s all the same to me. One 
»| way 's as good as another.” 
| “Precisely,” agreed Mollie. ‘ But 


| think there’s something so 


fascinating in walking straight into the 
eye of the setting sun.” 


All right,” I acquiesced. (Mollie's 


}and my and our pet ariBa’s cottage lies 


N.W. by W.) 

So we headed direct for the cottage, 
Mollie ducked under 
the temporary barrier erected to keep 
ponies from wandering upon 


| the lime-laden, mortar-messed, gravel- 


gutted, plank-polluted patch of ground 
(once waving green grass) which holds 
the skeleton of our future home. 1 
bestrode it like a Colossus. 

At once a faint trill of tinny laughter 
greeted us. y 


[respassers!” I snarled with all 


|the jealous venom of the property 


owner. 
Mollie pinched my arm. ‘“ Hush!” 
“ Let’s see who it is.” 
Three children were in occupation of 
our half-finished cement-floored living- 
room. Through the glassless frame- 


though it were a cobra or a polecat? '!work of the window we observed them 
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‘tly. <A little gir, y 


lraggled of hair, bright of 


1 gaping aperture 


tht stocking, faced tw 


one pale, Spotte {, ae 


rlatand merry andec 
N yw, @l ed li 
l play at « o 
eas what we 
Sat'day. Yo 
me ‘usbar 
vre the lodg (a 
iwnen you € 
the | yi ( 
Ave \ u 
{ the husl 
sly, 
G inyvthir ( 
= th. It 
} '@) 5 o 
| » lit | 
11 T 
Che kettle ’s } 
ned ch 
| ( sely embal 
peared at the un 
‘Dad!’ shriek 1 
true rasping 
nt you dare to ¢ 
parlour in them muddy | 
ean vourself immediit (a 


et me 


‘ave to tell you twice 
The dejected Dad 


wing the crimson-haire 
fe reluctantly forward 
“ Well, George ? Che vi 


| softened wonde!l 
Ullo,”” mumbled Ge 


th blushes. 


I'he lady of the house 
i pile of bricks, moti« 

, . * 
ted. Grinning self-« 


; 


Sat de wn. 


LO. L nic f 
ed ‘pal 
4] 
I! Vitbn raa 5 
that, won’ (a a 
Um.” gru 


vil sé 
I | } 
Alway 
‘ 
, , ' \ 
i it 
1 1u! — 
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yvevel t D 
e liy ne 
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FAMILIARS 


a9 
i l YEARS 


KINDRED SPIRITS 


1) t not imme 
I , 
Li il ene 
\' ld | 
L be } 
° 
S } and 
cial sens 
‘ 
{ iweil 
eil 
S } brown pul 
Q } Srve my < 
\ i Lik » tell. 
4 4 : ; . Ibeit. ty , 
\ \f i ALCL A it 
) fens hat« iat hity-tw 


Or kittens born at “ Waratah 
Three tabbies to a 


black 


ng the Avenue. 


OF THE GREAT. 


BaLFouRn’ WHEN I'VE BEE? 


When in my garden I es 


\ 

lo ite a sonnet, any day 
Before the « c ol | 
| W ds to este 
Wi » irs i ullrig i da 


en | let the sor 
And hear a tale of Ted 
Invented to uplift my hai 
And offer in exchange m 
Of fairy p ople seen at Kew 
Her mothersometi 3 tal 


, ' 
po have our Kindred spirits met 


ne 


Between my octave and sestet 





Where Heaven of kindliness prepense 


| Hasknockedaplank out fromthe fence 


'’T wixt five-years-old and fifty set. 
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SCIENCE AND THE ATOM. 

| never did like scientists and, day 

y day, I grow to like them less. It is 
the ir own fault. They began it. They 

re always finding out unpleasant things 
bout me. They have insulted me in 
my person, in my thoughts and in my 
he sbi ts. 

They have suggested that I am the 
lineal descendant of a herd of primeval 
apes, With tailsand hair all over, whereas 
in truth I come of a most proper stock 
und am highly respected. 

They have told me that I am wrong 
in thinking that the sun moves round 
the earth. But I know better. I have 
watched it. 

They have told me that my food is 
poor in vitamines and that my glands 
need reinforcement and that when | 
die I shall become a phosphate. But 
| know that the food which I eat is 
good food and that my glands feel all 
right from inside and that I shall neve 
aie, 

nd now in their latest outrage they 
urpass themselves. They propose to 
explode an atom by means of an elec- 
current. On the face of it the pro 
seems innocent enough, I admit 
{n atom, I am told, is quite a small 
thing—smaller than a pin’s head prob 
ably—and one might think that, pro 
vided that the atom is their own and 
they have a licence for exploding, no 
exception could be taken to the enter 
p ise. 

But this is not all. They 
that when the atom is exploded the 
whole world may burst into flame and 
tagger away through space, a ball o 
blazing hydrogen. Just imagine 
inconvenience which this would cause 

I might be sitting one evening in the 
Café des Bons Mots in Comptour Street 

th Cynthia by my side. | might 
ave tickets in my pocket for a theatre 

tickets bought and paid for. I turn 
to Cynthia. 

* Darling,” 


tric 


mt 
ect 


suggest 


the 


I tell her, 


“vou have the 


most beautiful eyes in the world and 
I'm never going to leave you.” 

‘Do you think it’s quite ready 
asks a professo! in Wisconsin or Mas- | 


sachusetts or wherever the beastly ex 
periment is held. “Don't you think 
we might put another shilling in the 
meter, just to make sure ? W e don't 
want to mean over a job like 
this.” 
“ Never?” asks Cynthia sceptically. 
[“ Let’s see—hydrogen, I think we 
said it was going to be. Ni 
stuff, hydrogen. Ready ?’’] 
* Never,” | swear solemnly, 
my glass. : 
| And then the professor in Wisconsin 
touches a button and Cynthia and I} 


seem 





raising 
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"ny into gaseous Seine al mingk 
in a most ‘undignified manner. And 
the theatre-tickets are wasted and | 


lose my liqueur and Cynthia is simply 
furious with me for allowing it, and 
everything is hot and uncomfortable fon 
ever and ever. 

And all this happens just to amus 
a few scientists! 

But I fancy that the most offensive 
feature of the project is the humiliating 
idea which it suggests. To think that 
Lord BrAVERBROOK and I and all thi 
birds and beasts and all the trees an 
the Albert Memorial and the mountal 
and the air and the low ground about 
Willesden Junction—t that a 
these things should go to the makin; 
of only one star. It is ridiculous. 

And to think that in twenty thousand 
years’ time, on some far-distant planet 
an = int may raise his head 

: paper grunt acre 


the cacte st-table 


BIG 
o think 


and 
to his wife 


his morning 


they ‘ve discovered a new star. Wi 
they ‘d get on with the drainage Syste 
instead o’ muckin’ about with sta 
Stars! What in thunder is the good 


)’ stars, anyway ?’ 

But there is on 
to conjure 
when the earth shall be eonsum: ry 7 
Fleet Street 
all about it just 


up ol that dread 


there sits a man who will 


know } one second before 
it happen He knows about every 
thing before it happens. He will snat 


feverish haste anc 


b scrap ol paper in 











icture which I like 


just as the first few therms of hydrog 
ire issuing from his feet, he will scribble 
th his shrivelling hand the final head 
line in this v 
IRISH QUESTION 
SETTLED 
AT LAST. 
‘A ( Ki RD 
| lon, Ma 
I he D ! Captain (¢ le 
1 ¥ i i i iB ae! 1 
} hour Y e stro 
/ ( wer (Tran 
But the rumour t the Jockey Clul 
has changed its nat » the Chauffe 
Club 3 } I 
“CONE S IN GERMANY 
i { comp! ( ow l is been dise vered 
jt! | ‘ f t ibe of ne 
} ol f the Right, at Magdebur 
} Evening Pa * 
i We fear Germat ly is still thin} 1g ol 
ithe old w 
| From The Daily Telegraph’ report 
lof ‘aspeech by Mr, \ .C. BripGEMan 
‘If i tl ht I could add 1 
ito) atue I would have dons » long 
iil tug hter hag 
| > og > ; 
| We hink the laughter was excusable 
| We too are always ple asantly divert 


by these Cubist s sulptors. 
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IN JULY. 
Now the leaf turns thick and heavy, 
Taxed and tired with Summer’s levy, 
Where the elms’ umbrageous bevy 
Broods across our sleepy vale ; 
In the river trout grow sulky, 
Bad to move, both small and bulky, 
{nd we find ourselves in dull key, 
With the songs of Springtime stale 





Shall we golf? Not after last time. 
Or try tennis? That's a pastime 
hat I find a trifle fast; I’m 

Not so limber as I seem. 
We could get, of course, some genties, 
\s old Jake, on tips intent, tells, 


| Did we stoop to detrimentals 


moment | 


Roach and so on) of the stream. 


lake a gun? But no, that’s not it; 
What's a rabbit when you ’ve shot it 
Ha! Hureka (1 have got it, 

In the ancientest of tags) ; 


Since we ‘ve lived (like Jorrocks) merely 
lor the chase, held Dian dearly, 
We must walk to kennels, clearly, 

Look at hounds upon the flags 


Let us strike across the valley 
Where we ve heard them run and ral!\ 
\nd remember mutually 

Times of old and hunts we've had 


Since they gave us Shetland ponies 
What a stud one’s first, one’s own is! 
\nd how Charley Fox alone is 

Of all venery the lad! 
om, who loves a true hound-lover, 


om, whose cheer enchants in cover, 


om himself will tell them over, 

Naine and demonstrate, and talk 
orm and fashion, style and science 
Praise our views (but shirk compli ance 
Drawing veterans of reliance 

Or the entry in from “ walk.”’ 

How they ‘ll press about him, fawning 
Stretching, whining, dancing, yawning 
Wistful for a coming dawning 

All the melti ng eyes o’ them 


When the stook 1s off the stubbl 
When the litter’s in for ndane = 
on’s opening cub ‘II 
this brush by 6 a.m.! 


ind the seas 


then, mayhap, behind 
Certain echoes shall remind us 


;}Of a musie still to bind us, 
Sweet as bells at evening told : 
Mellor voices, singing, singing, 
Siren voices rising, ringing 
Dow he breeze of sunset’s bringing. 


W itchery of old. 








I hird attempt to reach the summ 
f M Everest} failed, mainly owing to | 
the bre ng of the monsoon.” | 


Manch 
No doubt at the next attempt a stronger | 
monsoon will be used. 


ester Taper 
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MANNERS AND MODES. 





OUR ATHLETES ARE ALL N IBERED NOWADAYS. WHY NOT ADOPT THE IDEA IN OUR SOCIAL FUNCTIONS— 


rHkE NUMBERS TO BE IN ORDER OF PRECEDENCE? 
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: ; igre 
Trts is a tremendous find. It needs | §aDy table and looked at oe othe 
ing across it, he knew, of course 
no introduction at all. ome adie hie Matte othad 3 
1 MYSTERY. wanted to hear all about that remar! 
3y JoserH Conran. able cruise of the Al/ awav it 
I hadn't seen Burleigh for some five | the Sout 1 ice fl bout w vel the 
r more when I found him waiting | whole water-side was talking and ab 
me that fine light evening in the} which nobody sure likely tf 
i low-roofed room with the red cur- | know more than | lid. But equally 
: all sailormen know it—at the| of cours e wasn’t going to tell 
hac ol The Ebb Tide.” The front ill at once, for t n't Burleigl 
' ms of the tavern of coursel 
; out on the square grey - 2 4 
ipping offices of the Ultra 7? Ni 
i marine Company, just where / 
tramway forks | never / j 
yuld make out, by the way, / 
here that tramway goes to 
Robins« keeps this up 
f ball room with the bay win 
: lows, the one that looks out 
; er the docks, for a few 
: favoured customers, amongst 
hom I am _ privileged to 
count myself, : 
: Robinson didn’t seem to | 
' ive altered much, | thought 
The saine white puffed-out 
eeks like an elderly cherub 
: need of fresh air, and the 
i ck black eyebrows that 
ed to wave and rustle 
; s if in some invisible wind. 
: M Robinson was much the 
: ie too—angular, moving 
: curely in the background, 
: ith those thin lips and that 
t everlasting smile. 


Tue first part of Burleigh 
it I noticed when I went 
taivs and opened the door 


erseatesenr Pet. 
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wwea ——” he said quizzically, and 
usual manne 


ho 


g ified assent In the 
As we sat dov the gleaming ma 











: was his broad back, encase 
: ial in a frock-coat of 
: | No. | saileloth, the tails of 
I ch fell slightly apart as he OSI . ITERATI 
ih bent downwards to light his a “] 
' pipe at the fire with a long obit ; : 
Pu ist of old newspaper. When he stood ead he tugged drea ya 
: i ip and turned round I was relieved to big moustaches and smilk 
| ee that he had not altered either. The | en ( the oth \ 
ih v of fine curly hair that ran round | bi ehted tideway be 
7 the crown of his otherwise bald head | ps shone high, shone low 
ti s thinner than it had been, but there ne wit single eyes, shone in 
: i s the same lugubrious drollery in his | rows, were reflected in clittering ladders 
ii ey eyes and the sane gentle murmur- | broken by the shadows of hawsers 
; voice that came so Incongruously | along the oily inquietude of the strea: 
iti from his deep stalwart chest as though|Congregated and at rest the shij 
Ty through a sort of syrup. He had that! seemed to cast genile ir uiring glances 
1 old trick too of his of smiling so that! at one another. | how each had 
: one end of his mouth ran up suddenly | fared in the \ ulable tangle of 
inst the barrier of his heavy mous-| wet myst ch pass les 
he, like the eurl of a on a spit | tl lame the s . 
of reef. The large white-cotton um- Burleigh gave final t last 
brella, badly rolled up, that he always spoke. : 
carried when ashore, was still hanging ‘T’ve asked t n here t 
by its crook from his huge right arm. | night to meet nd of wav . ; 
i 
: 








lof liberty 
| other 
i twisting his smile again—* Man called 


said with a sort of depreciatory wave of 
his big hand as though it was a species 


n 


to ask one man to mect a 
And then, clearing his throat and 


llotson, Jim Allotson;” and, as if with 


A 


a sudden eftort ol memory and draggit 
the words up from some deep recess « 
his vast interior—* second mate 
‘Not on the I began, but he 
stoppe.t me ut once With the heavy en 
itic nod characteristic of him. 


1 


nan up the berg-side,”’ 
‘ 
| 


ed in that surprisingly gentle voice 
Girl on it. Sicilian dank 
I believe. Derelict. Vol 
hears too. Good man, J) 


\llotson. 


. iS 


I'll tell you ab 


hefore he comes.” 


\ And bit by bit 1 came 
piece ub, bet ween the no 
Burleigh’s head and t 
f iggings of that moustaclh 


of his and his quick sidewa 
the history of All 
son’s youth up to the da 


. a 
when, by one of those exti 


1 
emia 
Sititi 


( ) L coincidences 
sa lors eall chance, he be Cule 
second officer of the Alba) 
became second oflice: 
so had his share in t! 
comedy that was to happe 
to the crew of about the m 
vdventurous tramp that 
ever beaten out of the tr 
routes into the frozen ce 
He had been the son 


rdir 


wary 


e trag 


rather superior ship’s cl 
I o ithered, of a pi 

on, who settled do 
Croydon of all place 

after retiring from the s 

and of salt 

they came to him onthe qua 

Neith 


a gravel subsoil nor excessi\ 


posit 
in Kast 


smell Wwatel 


side at Singapore. 


chureh-going was able t 
ward off malaria forlong. I 
under—lhis \ 


yne years he fore 


went 


300n 


and 


thee itot e care of his only 
! | e, a sister named Ann. | 
e her n¢ s Burleigh described 
to me, with her tight lips, expr 
less eye ey coils of hair and the b! 
Ipaca dress she alwaysinhabited, c] 
reproving, forbidding and inst 
endless il axioms into this t 
Ihe dy I io had the rovel I t 
) inalienably in his veins. 
Hy vay, of course, IH: 
| ) naway, had always dr Lrrie 
and thought otf nothing but rop und 
rigeu ind tar, had seen the Lilley 
nug suburban home as tidal 
ni hung with tropical vegetatiol 
ran away and got a berth as ship's boy, 
nd at fifteen had seen as much of the 
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t surmounted it, white 


He had the grey 


ne worid ul ( eC) 


bank of snow. 


us acnieve 1n a ille 
pestilential flat et riy eves that seem to be searching out the 
under storm-sails by thi p ernal riddle of heaven and sea, even 
yphoons, opened » | ( I the ve no further to look thar 
p nless otff-shoots l I r end ol Down the! {ft cheek 
tries, at a til Vv! Dy | tey-brown scar that 
nding away att R f Three cked almost as though It were un 
Somelh« ro 3 iral and had been painted on. I did 
exactly know | | Burleigh’s purred introduction 
et his second ficate. DBut}to the second mate of the Al/atross t 
it he did knov my curl already pretty lively, 
e wande ne ikno pped up to fever pr nt 
pp erved ( a “This young nan 
pie that ca } \ NX ea could have bee 
‘ ns of that vig } ead without trouble in my eyes. 
! old lady ) * But | Kk 1 have you t ld 
ign I D il n ke 1, Spe iking W 
“Good ma ] ( ont t er as he raised his glass 
Burleig! ce i little stiffly in iront 
is the ugh it were a \r this was a nece ivy 
just then the d pened in|] » putting it to his 
came in He wa art ed ina bi | t late. that this 
uit, stoope | tly | I ek of hi ‘Have you 
lat po muc I O I tn econ l tes 
d ew m\ eyes ip ! 
spot of light at the | Burl head. He didn't 
prog elas M | i d | l ure I 
i with a sort ol \ Ve S ago, hi cri 
spoke. Raised n l of \ ] ohed a little but 
| stranger's own, they | lit Lye {1 another word 
j and | held my breat! a po - 
the contrast between ‘ Ther something horribly un 
face vith she blac na t ( ny t opening of the door, 
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Ass | 
_ ae 
45 = 
Ja 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
paver. 
' 
OOR | 
Wife. “VeRY WILD, HE SAYS | 
} 
not followed by the appearance of a 
ihody but only of a face, as if it had 
been cut off at the k 
lime, 1Li¢ i¢ p bs a the 
voice of Robinson 


4 Vel hiel i M Ca ' 
Our ori iri i ‘ that the, 
veral cars I er to the 

re es¢ 


il ‘ ! it luibi ‘ 
> ; l’a j | 
The very spot w i have chose 
for a Sanitary Inspec iday. 
| 
! is b ‘ ' 
pla — ] t iesda 
LJ] er. 
| 
A very prop precaution in vi ol th 
| in-and-out chava of the weath 
| 
“O f I f zg wrong | 
j 
! rai | ithe f ind p ed Th j 
driver was removed to Infirmary aa 
| 
treat t under a I Trish Paper. 
It was no doubt a hair-raising accident. 
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i 
te WE! i Peel WAL ata Vad} Pe cy Salialaia ay 
Alt A Neh 
‘ HHT} | 7 Ha 
' ' } | 
! } 
Z 
j +4 
} Ih 
\ 
Yh 
{ | 
Hill! 
' 
| 
ii 
i ; tle Frente, | 
~ ; tyreldg 
Lady (who is about to give a sitting for her portrai/), “My pear, | Hopr you DON ND, BUT L’VE BROUGHT MY LITTLE DANCING 
MAN ALONG, l IHOUGHT HE 'D MAKE RATHER A JOLLY I k t ) Mi AND I Ir Y¥O DON'T LIKE IT YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SCRAPE HIM OUT,” 
“The splendour and the havoe of the Kast ”’ 
SAMARCAND. Interpret i by Oscar and by LILY, 
'T1is strange to note how from the earliest day Or saw the Bactrian camel, curious beast, 
Place-names have proved a positive Bonanza Pacing along Pall Mall or Pieceadilly, 
To bards in search of some bejewe lled phi \ Sights now liar to the Cx ckney tiro, 
To lend the last distinction to a stanza Thanks to the runs of Chu Chain Ch ye and Cairo. | 
Names that arrest or in mysterious ways ’ ; ; 
Exhale an exquisite extravaganza: Yet there a wayward and fastidious souls 
Names that caress or titillate the ear, Blind to the charms of pageant and pyjama, 
Golconda, El Dorado, Bendemeer. Unheeding the innumerable shoals 
: Who flock to view the Oriental drama, 
The lure of euphony is with us still, ‘or whom one single phrase of Krats unrolls 
In spite of modes outlandish and new-fangled, \ richer Asiatic panorama 
(nd all the feverish perverted skill Than camels, turbans, “trouserloons” and sashes 
Spent upon sounds deliberately jangled ; And all the grandeur that is Oscar ASCHE’s. 
So too with names that once were wont to t] } 
But now survive in forms debased or mang : nig 
As when Bellona, devastating despot, Our Young Cannibals. 
Crudely curtails a * blessed word” to “ Mespot \t a school treat 
, i ( | { th teachers, | 
There was a time, ere Germany had P84 Lined | chis and ft l 
The hateful reputation of a wrecker, $ 
W hen the Victorian poets entertains ad | om one and the wne ce | unn ol The Dai _ 
A high regard for Heidelberg-on-Neckar ; “CO. A. FB. Fiddian-( hr. Simin. for 82. 
But Teuton magic has entirely waned, liddian-Green, who made three hundreds in succession against | 
And to the East we turn with Exroy Fiecker ty bowlers reé tly, t in hour and five minutes to score 35... | 
Though it was Keats who first in faney scanned CAMBRIDGE UNIVERS!I First Innings. | 
The palaces of “silken Samarcand.” — ee iddian-Green, b Raikes... ..,. . 23” 
i ae od The time taken in collecting the third total is not stated, 
Keats never knew— the date when he deceased but we cannot understand why the column should be headed 
Renders the observation rather silly No Thrills in the Varsity Match.” | 
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THE SLIDING SCALE IN HARLEY STREET. 
{ ist i frng-4i 


NOW THAT ‘THI CRETE OF DOCTOR Picl | OUT, THE BEST PROPLE AFFI r STRATITENED CIRCUMSTANCES, 


ne that Lord Haminron or Danze, that the authorities had been “ fiddling 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. re | Lb in the me ghbourho ad of tit’ for a very lon g time since tl °C 
Vonday, J LO lL wonder w iL Gla 7 ild feel keenly on the sub- day of Eowarp L., | think he said: but 
eply the Duke of NorrHuMBERLAND jectofst eabatement. Heeomplained Lalwavs understood that Nero was the 
xpeet ito vet to} ng \ first offender n that line 
astowhethertheGovernme! ; Ilis protest was supported by 
dwithinthep lord Newron, who incident 
t edanvl \ ‘ lly re-told the story of Lady 
hirect off ( nhor ne LLAMILTON’'S white blouse 
change for amonev payn which turned black during 
Ile hin ] ‘ harvesting operation , and 
} ( n | lette no 1 exhibit wo ke i 





ynoul n return cont pron ne a tatue to tie 
butior » Parts ls « Minister who should succeed 
va ned ut the G in passing a Smoke Abat 
‘ i ’ basa ’ | ' | j nent Bill | I leterred by t} 
vith then | hiv | P prospect Lord Onsiow prom 
pr 1 Lord Crawrot! > ised to do his best 
p na LV, N | Xe In the opi motone Men 
nol 1) ke ) ( one ber at least the vent of the 
the letters wei pid ‘ ; sy day in the Commons was the 
express request nN ‘ Ae =!) return of Lieut.-Commander 
hon. friend the Prime M “yy 77] =  - Kenwortay to his Parlia 
reR. If so he w Yai ot : SZ mentary duties. He was nat 
pointed ; for what Lord Craw ” f af urally shocked to find how 
FORD did say was, “My lL mee the national business had 
so far as the Govern: ' / ——— ‘ been neglected during his ab 
concerned. no. such autho ore ' ’ am ence, and promptly inquired 
sation has been given.” “] DILLY-DI s COME AND I whether the Cabinet had ob 


It is not altogether surp ' served the disastrous effect 
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upon our export trade of the collapse | to charity-bazaars, or, alternatively, ' of Op erg eB. 
of the mark. Mr. Baupwin humbly | those other resolutions which we form it ie upkeep of t at sy 5 es ups to 
replied that he thought the Govern- | on New Year’s live. Nearly everything | be * scrapp d With el t 18 ashington 
ment were fully aware of it. |depends upon the way they are filled | Agreement. With great daring Lord 

The Prime Minister announced that | up or carried out 
the proposed duty upon 
fabric-gloves and glove- 
fabric was to be recon- 
dered, but added that 
this was “a special case,” 
affecting “a great indus- 
try’’—with Lord Derby, 
by the way, at its head 
nd hundreds of thou- 
sands of votes behind it 


ing of a quarter of a million a year on | 


and that again de-| Ler added that, while familiar with the 
value placed by Six 
Percy Scorr and_ his 
midshipman upon battle- 
ships (‘Nod du eat 
all’’), he preterred the 
opinion of Lord Brarry 
that they were still ab 
solutely essential. 

As a party the Di 


hards are not re markabl 





and must not be taken for sprightiiness, th nN 
L precedent one or two of them e 
He also stated that the been known to joke wit! 
: 1 lif nilt \y 
five weeks’ interval be- out difficulty. <A 


} . } 1] 
tween the periods of un- one Member ofthe Hlouse 
employment pay was to 


he reduced to one week, 


is said to be of opinion 
that SirReaisanpHa.’s 
sense of fun Is almost too 
exuberant ; and it. 
Colonel ArcHER - Sure 
occasionally develops a 


nd assured a wondering 
House that this would 
involve no additional 
charge on the Exchequer. 

Mr. Dennis HERBERT 


vein of sardonic hun 








called attention to the Lu aaa i a that ig not unattractive. 
llarming prospect that Thus having ascerta 

under the Law of Property Actthe Stew-| pends upon the goodwill of the Peers|from the Home Srcrerary that the 
ardships of the Chiltern Hundreds and who are to be reformed “Walk to the Left” notices were 
the Manor of Northstead would come to} Lord Ler announced that the Govern- |‘ entirely a voluntary movement ” |i 
in end, and there would be no constitu- | ment had not gone back on their deci-|expressed his surprise, and artlessly 
tional method by which Members could} sion to build two new capital ships. | inquired, “Should I be in order in 
resign their seats. Mr. LuoypGrorce| They would cost, with fittings and | writing ‘l.G.M.G.’ on the pavement?” 
thereupon promised to consult with| stores, a t ifle of eight millions apiece, Lieut.-Commander Kenworrny was 
the Law Officers as to whether these | but against that there would be a say-|in favour of our clearing out of Iraq 
“ancient and lucrative oflices ”’ : altogether, except from Basra, 


could not be retained. <Anti- 
waste orators will doubtless note 
this fresh example of Government 
extravagance. 

The so-called Keonomy (Mis- 
cellaneous Provisions) Bill was 
derided by its eritics as being no 
economy at all, but merely a 
inethod of shifting public burdens 


which Mr. AsguitH, he said, fon 
reasons unknown to him but 
doubtless sound, was in favour of 
retaining. Mr. CHURCHILL ex- 
pressed the hope that this t 
ng example of submissiveness 
would not be forgotten when 
Wee Frees came into office. 
Some rather remarkable figures | 
on to private shoulders—e.q. by regarding the circulation of the 
Official Report of the Debates | 
ere given by Sir Jonn Bairp 


charging entrance-fees to visitors 
to the British Museum. Mr. Joun 
JONEs, in the course of a mainly 
irrelevant speech, observed that 
“the mountain is in labour, and 
we are discussing the mouse.” 
Thanks, however, to the strenu- 
ous efforts of three Ministers, Sir 
Rozert Horne, Sir ALFRED Monp 
(who enjoyed himself. hugely in 
“downing” Dr. Appison) and 
Mr. Munro, the Second Reading 
was passed by i99 to 57. 


When the cost was threepe1 a 
copy fourteen hundred copies a 
Lib were sold: now that the price 
IS it shilling the numb ras gone 
down toseven hundred. Ast 
re seven hundred Members in the 
House the inference is that « 
of them had two faithful consti- 
tuents who thought a verl n | 


report of his utterances v 


m . nie Lireepence, but only one who 
Tuesday, July 11th.—“ The Re- threepen y 
: would give a bob for them. 


solutions on which to found a Bill 
for the Reform of the House of 
Lords,”’ to give the exact title of 
the document read by Lord Craw- 
FORD to the Peers this afternoon, 


Wednesday, July 12th. \ 
umour that the Economy Bill, 
which has just passed its Second 
Re ading, was to be included in 





ti : ramegs ; ; : the forthcoming ‘‘ massacre of 

resemble those empty canvases AN “UNEMPLOYED” DEMONSTRATION the innocents ” was denied by the | 
4 . » " artiate . . . 10CC f Fi nie l 

which eminent artists contribute Mr. Neat, Smr Hamar Greenwoop CHANCELLOR OF it ExcHE Ql ER, | 
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») evil deeds perp trated in the rural dis 


ELLOR was so ke 
ticism that he pa d 


irter millions, woul 
additional charge 
hey should respond to Mr 


Very sound advice 


e or sex are precluded 


othing, Lord Sruart o1 


doubtless expected 


e Press Gallery) 


Government of having 
ordinary foresight in witl 
British troops before a « uKe 1} 
force was ready to tal ian tones, “ [ am speak- 
1 id indeed, and, what is more, 


] > 3 ! + } . 
DOWNE, WhO sald quite tru g myseil to the Chi 


AT 


Nib aioe 


NTs 





He might have remembered that there 
are other Members not less sensitive 
nself, when a few minutes later, 





than h 
in reply to a Question relating to the 
Irish Relief Committee, he rated Lord 
Henry Bentinck for having, as he said, 
made an imputation against its Impat 
tiality. Lord Henry then explained, 
as well as indignation would let him, 
that he had put down the Question at 


the express request ot the Chairman of 


{ 

reply without “rudeness and levity 
iMr. Cuurcuini refused to withdraw 
and it required all Mr. Wxir.ey’s tact 


to bring the altercation to an end. 


1e Committee, and was entitled to a 


\ suggestion that our bronze coinage 


should be re placed by nickel, as on t} 
Continent, met with no favour from Si 
Joun Barren. \s a humane man he 
was bound to consider the feel ngs oj 


the penny in-the-slot machines. 








Another Impending Apology. 





“\WUOINNIPI June 20 Manitoba Method 
Conference adopted t la L re tion of « 
lence in the Board of Governors of Wesley 
College and in the propriet ot the stucde 
fe. A clause in ther lution providing for 
st tion of the religious life of the college 
deleted, deltegat feeling that there w 


iothing to investigate.”—Canadian Paper. 
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basing a small hose at 
shillings. All that will be necessary is | 
to solder a little thingummybob to the | 
scullery tap, and connect up with a 
obvious necessity; a little smaller and | little doofake on the end of the h ose.” | ever, 
a watering-can would be quite all right. ‘You shou ild ring u ip four-eight one 

So far we had struggled along with the | two, Treasurer's Office. 
latter , helped out by the w sather, but | 
the strain was beginning to tell on my 


INDIA-RUBBER PIPES. hour, 
Our garden is the awkward size; a 
little larger and a hose would be an 


what 
r Hello ! Treasure r’s Office 
wife. One evening she read aloud from | De partmen 
| ‘ VY) ’ ) 

the newspaper that we were to have an- | Yes. Who's sp 

, | « Well, I’m MeDou 
other dry summer this year, owing to ell, 
spots on the sun, and from her tone 1t My tirst name 
was plain that she could not 
face the long hot months with- | 


“aking ? 
il ot }, 
is Pet 


Gardens 


lt a hose. oa 
In Scotland we do not rush | 
i! eh cine lindfold. This habit 





f carefully weighing the cost 

has earned for us a false repu- | Noe ; 
‘ethan for meanness. As a | } Z 
matter of fact we are as open- | } \—] ~~ 


handed and spend as much as | 
would, if we} 
could only live longer ; it is vend, 
briefness of life which hampers | 


anybody, or we 


[ easily ascertained the price 
there still 
1e additional water rate to be | 
ee so I telephoned to 
he Corporation Water Depart- 
ment, 

Hello!” Isaid, 
Water De spartme nt ? 


a hose, but Wis 






| 
| on’ 
| 
| 


Corporation bis 7s 
> wi * 


‘Yes. Who’s speaking?” 
‘It doesn’t really matter. 
What do you charge for the | cE 


use of a garden hose?”’ 
‘We don’t hire out garden | 
hoses 
‘No, of 


I meant 


course not. What 
what extra rate 
shall I have to pay if I water 


»” 


was, 


my garden with a hose: 
“ You should ring up double- 
elg an 


t-o-four.”’ ace 
‘| thought you said vou PTHE SPREAD O UNIVERSITY Cl 


were the Water Department ?’ S N 
“That's right: but it’s the ] 
Surveyor's Office you want.” To Oxf utt axveitit 
| Bea noint 


‘Hello! Surveyor’s Office, ! 
Wate Department me tovu thre rot b 1) Loa , «Nf 


“Yes. Who's speaking?’ ose, a mere thirty-bob affa bout | I 


‘Oh, never mind that. ll I want bore; there will be no nec \\ 
know is the annual charge for the! ity t yut ir ‘tra piping or to} ‘ 
use of a garden hose. Now don't say/any alterat ; or additions pt t 
you don’t hire out hoses, because I’ve} the jimmvfixin’. | ll explain al ( é 
just heard that one. I mean, what will) Ther coan at the d of | ¢ 
you chal ve me for the Water that 1 ins jt e hi sf w) Cc Cre on to the amy } “B 
through my hose gg fixin’ w is soldered on to t eu ra 
\re you using a hose?” lery tap Now, much will you| use t 
“ Not yet; I’m only thinking of get-| charge me for the water I shall use? “3 
ting one. | By the w LV, I think sixty feet of hose} ss} 


* Will you require to put in any extra}is enough, but my wif ’ 
piping, or make any alteratior 1s OF addi-|I am to wat 
tions to the e xisting systen ? 


“ Certainly not. 


© says seventy, | 
er t a front, SO perhaps yo re 
th ud better hgure on a seventy-foot hose 


T am thinking of| Would that consume more water? J] 


CHAR IV AR 3 
Shiaiedi thirty | suppose it sail: 


course, 


i Are you 
watering 
+9 | «What else 


| “Hello! 


| more for heaven knows what 


yy wa 


ut it isn’t a 


© hose 


OU Wasi 


a garage run by a gentlemanly 
bbe A 
‘Very well. 
count with a letter stating that you use | 


[Juny 19, 
Ten feet 
Not cubic feet. of 


hose IS round: 


1922, 


I should Say. 
the 


because 


| circular or tubular feet, probably. Hoy 
that’s your business; 
lany good at liquid measure. Now 


ll that cost me?” 

only going to use the hy 

the garden ?’ 

‘an one do to the garde) 

cam 

harge for a hose to water a 
is seven-and-sixpence plus 33! 

jper cent ten shillings p 
innum, payable in advance, 
rhe year ends May 

Thanks. I felt ’ 

i bright lad in the Water Depart 
ent would be able to tel] 

I'll let you know 


YRth 


sure 


if, and 
1 


he hose Is insti alles 
‘Have you a car? 
‘Yes, just a little two-s 


not very swagger, but 


handy and all that. Do 
otor?” 
| a ng up the receiver, \ 
! tained all the inforn 


\\ er 

That was in the 
May. At the beginning of June 
| got the hose and duly advised 


ie Water Department. 


| ‘Towards the end of Jur | 


received an account demand g 
a pound for one “4-Wheeled 
Carriages” and ten shillings fo1 
something which I did not take 
the trouble to read, maki a 


total of thirty shillings. 
[ sought the Treasurer's Oflice 

on the telephone. 

Treasurer’s Offi 


Me 


5 Look here, you ve cha red 
pound for one ‘ 4-Wheeled 
Carriages’ and ten shillings 


total of thirty shillings, and 
| have, really, Is a carden 
or, as you would have 
‘India-rubbe r Py 
‘Who are you, ple is 
‘Dou ul, 1, Blaeb rrv Gar 
ve have met before?” 
Lit-a-minute-please.”’ 1’) 
j / Passes.) That "sa 


You own a 


under the heading of ‘ 


motor-cal 


steam car. It 
ry petrol bus, and 
to fill the bally tank. 
i | presume . At 
uu certainly do presume. 


He washes it.” 
If you return the 


more per 


I never was | 


middle of | 
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HAUNTS OF ROMANCE: THE LEAFY LANE. 
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: . fo 05 AE ARE OE At ‘that moment the telepho ne bell 
the hanes for watering the garden only ALL AT FIVES AND NINES. | jane hort 


we will send an amended account for : gs naa 

fifteen shillings.’ WHILE we were talking—this was | f i answer it, I said, my hostess 
“No, you won't; I'd only have to ring about a week ago—the telephone-bell | being busy with the tea-things. 

you up again. I like these little con-| rang and my hostess rose to answer it.| “Hallo!” I said. 

versations of ours, but the telephone The tele »phone was on her writing-desk, | “] want three stalls next to the gang. | 

rates make them rather a luxury. Send|all naked and unashamed, and not, | way for to-night,” came the answer. 


me an account for ten shillings andjas in American movies, secreted in a There you are!” said my hostess 

the money is yours.” dainty sentry-box. when I told her. | 

“Ten shillings ifty per cent. And this reminds me of a discussion! ‘The thing to do,” I said, ‘is to 
Ten shillings plus fifty per cen 


increase—fifteen shillings. [ listened to recently on the —, 1of;}make a protest to the Exchange. If | 
‘There you go again, talking about | mind required not to answer t! ie tele hey bad your complaint Saliies ‘the 
‘ Hearses’ or ‘50 Gross Bottles’ or some | phone at all. To sit there and let it|they woul 1 be especially careful. Let | 
other comic item on your list. Kindly | ring and do nothing—how many of us| me sit down at your desk after tea and 
concentrate your mind on ‘ India-rubber| are equal to that? How many of us} word it for you. These things want 
Pipes.’ The rate is seven-and-sixpence | have enough incuriousness, or enough: | to be very clear.”’ 


” 

















plus 33} per cent. You told me so}want of interest in possibilities, 5; ae How kind of you! "she said. “Te 
yourself last month.” fenough disregard of mere noise, or} sure you'll do it beautifully. 
” «That certainly was the rate then, | enough consideration for the Exchange And so I wrote to the Exchange a 
and until the year ended on the twenty- people ? More th n one of the company | letter of erystal clarity, courteous but 
eighth of last month, but there has been | expressed themse lve sas capable of such | reasonable, drawing attention to the 
a further increase. If you will refer to! aloofness ; oe t I didn't believe them trouble and asking that care should be 
your account form... ” |even though only the day before I | exercised. I forget the exact words, but 
" “Hello!” I yelled. “This is decep-| been rung up at four in the morning| I am sure I asked that care sh | be 
tion; it practically amounts to obtaining |and staggered blindly and anxiously to} exercised. (What a phrase—as though 
money under false pretences. A month |the next room o1 ly to find that some | care were a racehorse!) I finished up on 
ago PARES lwretched fellow at Southampton h . tactful note of apologetics : I was sorry 
A month ago we had received no} got my number wrongly on a trunk call!.|to be a nuisance, but, hang it all! : 
official intimation of the proposed in-| Even that experience, painful as it was | that sort of thing. My hostess read it 
| crease.” | for both of us, would not deter me fron ‘rooned her appreciation and signed it, 
| going to the telephone at any hour of} and when I left I posted it. 

[ am negotiating with my neighbour | the day or night if [ heard it ring. It} That, as I have said, was a week 
and hope to persuade him to take a one- | is a sacred duty igo. Yesterday I was taking tea in 
third interest in my water rate. I know But to return to my hostess. Directly | the same delightful house once again 
it's not supposed to be done, but I must | she rose to answer the telephone I rose | and | asked for the news. 
get back my five shillings, and the| too and went to the door. | “They acknowledged your letter,’ 
scheme rather attracts him. Watering} ‘ Don’t go,” she said said my hostess, “and it is all right 
should be done after the sun has gone But I did. I hold that one always} now. Nothing has gone wrong 
down, | remind him. If he waits until| should go; and if I had a son named As she spoke the telephone-bel! rang. 
it has gone down far enough there's} Philip Stanhope, and was in the habit “T’ll answer it,” I said, as she was 
not much chance of anyone knowing of instructing him in good manners} busy with the tea-things. 
officially —that he uses my hose. Any-| by means of lengthy letters, I should! “Hallo!” I said. 
how I think we'll risk it. put this piece of civility in a front place “I want two upper-circle seats for 

For no one—out of business—really | to-night,” said the voice. ‘ Middle of | 

Legal Intelligence. wants other people to hear a conversa- | front row.” BE. V. L 
‘ lee *Loupon, May 2 tion on the telephone, and there are ————-- 

1eTe 15 nothing to prevent properly qualified | , ons when ¢ ietener oc . . ° ° 

women from heeee _ wie - Tenglend and sibly evar th . a — can be ter- ae An Expensive Dish. = 
wearing black gowns, wigs and other symbol : I | ‘Pedigree Alsatian Pup Pies. Price 10} 
of the pudiciary, the Attorney Generay, Si: On my return I found my hostess | guineas."—Advt. in Weekly Paper. | 
Earnest Polylock has ruled.” seated huffily in herarmchair. “Wrong 
Newfoundland Paper. | number,” said. ‘“ Never,’’ she con-|  “ Marked success has attended treatinent by | 
With a name like that, he naturally | tinued, “if you can he Ip it, have a tele me +; en ge 2 se — r ten 
" , > . . | - nto € Oo y. rO anv of t cases | 
wouldn't grudge anybody a wig | phone oe ee with o 5 ie tt ora 9 ss Bee sr th - slap Bo the aa 
Our Shameless Financiers. There 'ssomething about themach any | ee of the disease.” » ag , , 

| the voi ice and the ear, whiche auses then South Afr nd ? 





From the chairman’s speech at a 


to be confused. My number is 13 
company meeting :— 


5| We felt that something had gone wrong 





}and the Frivolity Theatre box-oftice is| with the ‘apparati.”’ 
“ A company which could show net earnings | 1379, and certainly once a day. and | 
of 54 million stealing in an admitte ily bad |... ften t] my net . “st oe " 
year “had nothing of which to be ashamed.” very olten three four times, we are A Tale with a Bad Moral. 
Sunday Paper. | TUNG up by pe ae wanting stalls; and A pathetic story reaches us from 
‘O f th em }no doubt the Frivolity is rung up by Vienna: About a year ago a man died, 
~ Une © ese cheques, signi Arther} people who w wid : : r F vant 
. ‘ } l ant oO ts ne. qryvidainege 1< rats > ry Ss 
——' (note the spellig mistake) . . .” I t alk to me If t lividing his estate of 50,000 © we 
Daily, Pay authorities had any gumption a y| between his two sons. One of them 
per. 2 


We have—both of them. would dispense with 5 and 9 altogethe: deposited his 25,000 crowns in the | 
There would still . , : . . 

\ hee oer Chere would still be enough numbers | Savings Bank, where it still remains. 

° ss ‘ ’ . +f mms ° . i 

More from Smith Minor’s ‘ General | left. The other expended his heritage in the | 


Knowledge paper :— | I agreed, while pointing out that the purchase of wines; he has just tinished 
“ Now we come to Gulliver's last adventure | Suggestion was too sensible to have drinking these, and has sold the empty | 
—that with the homonyms. | much 


1 chance ol being adopte d, | bottles for 750,000 crowns ' 
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| and Hewan’s on the staff of a London paper. Zheodora, 
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Persuasive Coster, “’ERE Y' ARE, LADY, REAL KENTISH STRAWBERRIES; NOT LIKE ‘ALF THE STUFF ON THE MARKET—GROWN IN 








(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Was it her publishers, I wonder, or Miss CHARLOTTE | 
.| to which, I find, novelists who have been to Florence are 


Bacon, who characterised The Grays (CAPE) as “astory.. 


which will interest all who are interested in themselves ”’ ? 


Whoever is responsible for that ironic label, the book is as | 


pretty a trap for latter-day intellectuals as I have seen for 
a long time; and it is to be hoped that as many as possible 
will swallow the bait and be found (as regards their over- 
weening personalities) dead in the morning. With con- 
summate guile Miss Bacon emancipates Zara and Hewan 
Gray from their provincial parents, Zara’s “capacity for 
experience” finding scope in a third-rate touring company, 


the elder sister, stays at home to make potato-cakes; and 
} 


| you gather that, as she has considerably more beauty and 
| t ulent than Zara, she must be either a muff or a mystic; 


| it is not clear, at the outset, which. 


and Zara, with assorted theatrical and literary friends, run 


the whole gamut of studio gossip, restaurant meals, im- 
passioned walking-tours and introspective bathing-parties ; 
and it is not until HZewan marries a rather tiresome ‘ beau- 
tiful child’ that Nemesis, Miss Bacon and Theodora begin 
to show their hands. In owning that I found the indig- 
nation and idealism of the last chapters a trifle thick and 
thin respectively, I am not belittling the substantial enjoy- 
ment I derived from The Grays 





Brushwood (HEINEMANN) seems the work of a new hand. 


Meanwhile Hewan 


| If the sauce is perhaps just a little unskilful and irrelevant, 
the meat, excellent meat and well-cooked, is there, which is 
| what matters, for sauce can be pushed to one side of the 
plate. I refer mainly to little slabs of descriptive matter, 


?| peculiarly prone. Miss KatHiren Barrow’s heroine Lliza- | 


beth, one of an Anglo-Indian colonel’s six daughters, and 
journalist by trade, is passionate by nature—even to the 
point of making an explicit declaration of love to a man 
who does not love her—and desperately lonely; yet in fact 
obstinately virtuous more by reason of a temperamental 
| lack of courage than of any set moral purpose. “ Brushwood” | 
she is—“ no flower, no fruit, fit only for firewood and none 
too good for that neither,’ as her old nurse said in a half- 
prophetic and wholly unlikely description. It is Miss 
Barrow’s triumph to retain your sympathies throughout 
|for an “unsatisfactory” but thoroughly lovable woman. 
She gets into the skin of her heroine in childhood and keeps 
there through maturity. Elizabeth rings true in her weak- 
'ness and her strength, her day-dreams and desires and the 
bitterness of her failure... . A very attractive piece of work. 








| Miss G. V. McFappen has given me plenty of excuse for | 
| writing an unkind review of Narcissus in the Way (Lane), 
if I wanted to doit. That I don’t is due to the fact that, 
iin spite of an impossibly gullible young hero, who could 
/even believe that a friend accused him of murder for his 
|own good, and a heroine whose name, Jackeydawra, is 
almost enough in itself to wreck the book's fortunes, her 
novel has a romantic charm of its own which might well 
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j 
soften an even harder heart than mine. Narcissus, whom | 
we first meet as a strolling player down on his luck, is such | 
a delightful young man that Miss McFappen was wise to} 
allow him those oceasional temptations to insobriety which, 
without creating disgust, make him more human than the 
romantic hero is apt to be. He meets with an accident 
and is taken in, out of charity, by Jackeydawra's kind old | 
aunt ar uncle, and his arrival marks the beginning of | 
countless jealousies and intrigues in the little country town 
where they live. This is all supposed to happen at a time | 
rather strangely referred to as ‘‘ when Waterloo was still a 
fragrant memory,” and the simple gaieties of the young | 
people of the place, their interests and their fashions, are | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


very cleverly suggested with a pleasant richness of colouring 


and without too much description. In the closing chapters | 
all sorts of horrid complications are threatening the hap- 
piness of Narcissus, and even his life, and then Miss 
McFappen givesashake tothe [~~ ~-—— 
kaleidoscope through whieh | 

| 


( 2 
she has been inviting us to 


look; the pieces of her story | — am / 


rearrange themselves, and a | 
new pattern appears making | 
possible a very satisfactory 
ending. 


No living writer knows the 
[rish peasant folk as Parrick 
McGitt knows them, or bet- | | 
ter understands their strange 
ways and stranger mentality, 
their simplicity and their say- 
agery, the utter lack of moral 
balance that turns them al- 
most at a moment's notice from 
kindly, hospitable, mirth loving 
and pious neighbours to mon- 
sters of greed and cruelty and 
fanaticism and cunning dishon- 
esty. McGriu was born among 
them and of them, but circum- 
stances drove him from Ireland 
to struggle for existence in 
harsher but more sophisticated 
surroundings. And so it came | 





about that the gloomy but | AN EARNEST aDvocaTE oF “ KEE 


powerful novels that made his 
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no defeat, and we leave him, in adversity as he was in 
prosperity, a great man. 





Major-General Nice Woopyart’s volume of Indian 
recollections, Under Ten Viceroys (JENKINS), opens breezily 
with a tale of a clergyman who says he will “ be d'd if he 
does,” and includes in its earlier pages a gay succession of 
other frivolous matters, but feels the weight of its author's 
responsibilities a little in the later years. Such matters 
as the Amritsar disturbances or the third Afghan war may 
be suitable enough subjects for the pen of a senior officer, 
but they are hardly so well adapted to cheerful treatment 
as the ways of the Gurkha, for instance, or “ India in the 
Kighties,” as seen through the eyes of a subaltern light- 


—— 





hearted enough to ride thirty odd miles to a dance nine | 


times in a season. 


This the writer, who sets out with the | 


kindest determination to entertain, seems to feel, even ex- | 


ys"4 y 


fewer than five times—a real 


: / 
himself, though no less than 
writer who is still full of fine 


One of these enthusiasms is for 
Lord KircHEener, of whom he 
gives a particular and intimate, 
even affectionate, account, and 
another for General Birpwoop; 
but his most glowing tribute 
is for his beloved 
with whom he has spent most 
of his service years. [ven his 


Gurkhas, 


ume as a whole, with its scores 
of yarns of the sort one feels 
justified—-or almost justified— 
in reading aloud, is a real book 
that cannot lightly be set aside. 
It is much more than just 
someone's reminiscences. 


P-TO-THE-LEFT” HAS HIS PRIN- 
CIPLE SEVERELY TESTED DURING A HILL-CLIMBING HOLIDAY. 


The arrangement between 
the Silchesters was that “if 








name dealt only indirectly with Ireland, depicting the Irish | 
in tragic exile and leaving those who remained on their native | 
heath to be dyed in the odour of plaster sanctity by zealous | 
but untruthful patriots. The War cured Parrick McGu| 
of pessimism and taught him that the world was a place to | 
laugh in and at; and in Lanty Hanlon (Jenks) the divert- | 
ing history of Ballykeeran’s Napoleon is concerned only 
with the comedy of Irish village life. Propaganderous 
patriots will not like Lanty Hanlon and will declare it to| 
be as libellous as The Play-Boy of the Western World, | 
which in its dispassionate and almost merciless dissection | 
of the Irish peasant psychology it closely resembles. It | 
could have no better testimonial. Lanty Hanlon is a big- | 
bodied large-hearted rascal condemned by circumstances | 
and an irresistible thirst (the result of being baptized with 
whiskey instead of holy water) to make history exclusively 
in the home of his fathers, though his genius, as he him- 
self is pathetically aware, was intended for a wider arena. 
However he makes things hum in Ballykeeran : and, if his 
triumphs are as short-lived as the prosperity of the Bally- 
keeran Development Society and his humiliations at the 
hands of the Philistines are many, his soul acknowledges 





| Catholic.” 


energy and fine enthusiasms. | 


quite serious essays are at least | 
readably written, and the vol- | 


their baby were a boy, it should be Anglican; if a girl, | 


So Gwenda was received into the Church of 
Rome, a fact to be mentioned because it is of supreme 
importance in Mr. Hontoway Horn’s Tyranny (Couns). 
Left an orphan at an early age, Gwenda grew into an 
attractive young woman, and when she was in need of 


| advice she had only to consult Father Blore. Nothing very | 
'serious, however, occurred to her until she and an un- | 
This | 
necessitated some really serious advice from Father Blore. | 


happily married doctor fell in love with each other. 


The doctor's wife—a worthless woman—cleared the way a 


little by bolting with another.man, and the doctor divorced | 


her. But to marry a man with an old wife still extant 
was contrary to Gwenda’'s religious principles. With the 
end of this incident in her career my interest flagged a 
little, but only a little, for Mr. Horn is a skilled writer 
whose unassuming methods of telling a story are as rare 
as they are refreshing. 











“ 


—— Church was crowded, there being present a detachment of 
B.A.D. nurses.”—Local Paper 


We simply don’t believe it. 


TA Ih “ay 7 | plaining that he drafted his | 
th / |most ponderous chapter no | 
ji: / f v | 
i # 
} ‘ C4 “iy ; 
/ ? 


die-hard attempt to transfer | 
boredom from his readers to | 


might be looked for from a | 





| telegraph boys. 


| has 


| likely that the famous prohibi 


| correct 


| spreads there will be nothing in 


| made a speech in the House of 
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The Tailor and Cutter has been criti- 
cising the hang of the Prime Minister's 
coat, Nothing was said about his halo 
being a trifle tight over the ears. 

* 

If weare to believe Mr. ALFRED Moore, 
flies cost each person one shilling a day 
for medical attention. We never send 
for a doctor when any of our flies are ill. 


The Post Office Sports will be held 
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Sing Sing, the famous New York 
prison, has ended the year with a finan- 
cial surplus. This ought to convince 
the pessimists that business is look- 
ing up. a 

It is now possible to detect bad milk 
over the telephone. Obsolete cheese 
and antique eggs can often make them- 
selyes heard without mechanical con- 
trivances like this. 





.* 
In consideration of a lump sum the 





Suburban doctors are complaining 
of a slump. 
opinion is divided on the question of 
whether to rise to the occasion with a 
tlag-day or an epidemic. 

“A woman in love,” says a lady- 
writer, “is never satisfied with her 
clothes.” There ave a lot of women 
about London just now who are evi- 
dently not in love. 


* 


The raspberry-weevil, we note, is 





at the Crystal Palace in August. —— 
Interesting events should be} 
D> 
tossing-the-egg-box by parcels | 
clerks, and the delay-race for | 
. 

A contemporary points out | 
that Mr. Pussyroor JOHNSON 
not told who invited 
him to England. It is thought | 


us 


tionist is shielding somebody. 


According to a sartorial ex 
pert, coloured socks are not the 
wear for lawn-tennis | 


players. If this sort of thing 


the game but lawn-tennis. 


GEORGES CARPENTIER has re 
cently been filmed, thus proving | 
our contention that Ol 
later he would get into the lime 
light of publicity. 


soonel 


Sir Jonn Hore, M.P., has not 


Commons for twenty-two years, 
we read. This is a glowing ex- 
ample to other Members of the 


| truth of the saying that “ Prac- 





tice makes Perfect.” | 
A West End emporium has | 
opened a café where men may| _, Pui. 
an ° - os ® . ie Hono 
sit in comfort while their wives | ‘ 
. fa hl . } Las 
| are shopping. That is, of | BUY 
course, if there is a man who}! qo px 


is doing that sort of thing. 
k * 
. . . * . . 

Tourists, it is said, are avoiding Ire- 
land. This is thought to be due to the 
fact that somebody has been hinting 
that the place is not all it might be 
just now. 


An American engineer hopes to in- 
vent a gramophone which will play for 
several days atone winding. It sounds 
more like a threat than a hope. 


The ex-Katser thinks the Allied Re- 
parations demands are unprecedented. 
So, for that matter, was the War. 


SERVE 'EM 
can sit in comfort while his wife \__/_EEET 





|. “ Wor’s ALL THIS ABAHT BUYING AND SELLING OF 
urs?” 

roe. *Tuat’s RIGHT. THESE "ERE CAPITALISTS CAN 
A KNIGHTHOOD OR A PEERAGE, BUT YOU 


AFORE WE CAN GET ’EM.” 


AN’ ME ‘AS 


giving trouble in some parts 

of Scotland. We are confident, 

however, that the bag-pipes will 

eventually prove as effective as 

in the case of the haggis-fly. 
ate 


nal, people have different views 


best when played so softly that 
it is practically inaudible. 
* * 
v* * . 

With reference to the motorist 
who knocked down two pedes- 
trians at a seaside resort the 
other day, the explanation is 
quite simple. He thought he 
had missed the first one and be- 
same reckless. 


“The Mayor afterwards stated that 
there would be no unemployment for 
any man who could do a day's work in 
probably a month’s time.” 

New Zealand Paper. 
A rush of bricklayers to the 
Antipodes is anticipated. 


“The referees must put the ball in 
the scrums, but not necessarily be 
rolled along the ground or under 
hand.”"—New Zealand Paper. 

A merciful improvement upon 
the current British treatment 
of referees. 


* Robert ——, student, was ordered 
to pay costs for riding a motor-cycle 
with his identification plate obscured 
Defendant said the police officer saw 








desert Sheiks have agreed to restrain 
| their tribesmen from raiding the Bagh- 
| dad - Ak ppo motor-omnibus service. 
| Passengers who throw cherry-stones, 
however, will do so at their own risk. 


Mr. pe VALERA is reported to have 
grown a beard. We infer from this 
that Ireland, with all her troubles, is 
still free from the game of “ Beaver.” 


Last Saturday week a golf match had 
to be scratched because the House of 
Commons was unable to raise a team. 
|And yet some people can’t see that a 
| General Election is imperative. 








the cycle at the physicological moment when a 
mackintosh was dropping off.” 

Yorkshire Paper. 
Tt is a great thing to be a student. 


“ Fisn wir Hippo's TusKx.—A large pilgrim 
dogfish, without teeth, but with a tusk like a 
rhinoceros, has been caught off the French 
coast.”—Daily Paper. 

Is our learned contemporary quite sure 
it was not an elephant’s horn? 


“If we Launder your Collar 
We collar your Laundry.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
We suppose this is in accordance with 
what the economists call “ the Law of 
Diminishing Returns.” 


In some districts public | 


According to a musical jour- | 
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as to how musical instruments | 
should be played. Our own opin. | 
ion is that the cornet is always | 
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THE SLAYBOY OF THE NORTHERN WORLD. 

Scene—A public-house with a few 
people standing about. Enter a 
young man running for his life. 

Roseen (the barmaid). What is it, 
young feller? Have you some great 
deed of sin on you the way you're 
hiding under the settle beyant ? 

Danny (the stranger, crawling out). 
I have surely. I've that on my mind 
would have given the Black-an’-Tans 
no sleep on their beds, an’ they with 
forty pints itself of good drink in them. 

Roseen (with admiration). That must 
be a bad crime, honey. But you'll need 
a terrible bloody deed to be searing the 
like of us that sees murder done every 
waking minyit of the day, an’ every 
lad of three years or four walking the 
dusty highways with a revolver at his 
hip. 

aes (cautiously). What would you 
say now if I'd killed my da wid the 
blow of a loy? 

Roseen (scornfully). Is that all? 
That's old tales you'd be telling the 
grannies by the fire. Isn’t Micky Doyle 
after slaying two of his great-grand- 
fathers with the butt of his gun? You'll 
need a better deed than that. 

Danny (anxiously). I’m after taking 
a motor-car on a man by the cross- 
roads, an’ he letting great bawls would 
wake the dead, 

Roseen. Go on now wid yourself. 
There’s not the smallest gossoon but 
has taken a motor off aman. The yard 
behind is full of them. Is it but the 
first standard you’re in that you’re 
boasting big talk about the like o' that 
little deed ? 

Danny (squaring his shoulders). Let 
you know, young woman of the house, 
that I fired a big mansion an’ drove 
women an’ childer, an’ they hollering 
with fright, into the darkness of the 
night, and it spilling rain. A big lovely 
house would fit a lord the way its 
chimneytops rise above the world. 
Sorra stick or stone I left of it. 

Roseen (scornfully). Is it fire a house? 
Not achild but hasn't done the like 
before he'd got his second teeth. Here’s 
Paddy Doyle burnt ten police barracks, 
an’ he, a modest poor decent boy, would 
never lift his voice before his elders. 

Danny. I’m thinking you're fine 
masterpieces of men in this land an’ 
great hands wid the gun or the revolver 
on a darksome night. ~ Would you 
think it a mighty deed to shoot an 
R.1.C, man in the back, an’ he walking 
home from chapel on a Sunday ? 

Roseen (slightingly). I’m thinking 
it’s not one to put on a ballad-sheet 
for a man to be singing at corners, for 
you ‘d read the like of that in any paper 
from here to Dublin. Let you walk 








your way, an’ you dry asa grasshopper, 
if you’ve no better story than that. 
Every man in it this day has killed his 
share of the polis. 

Danny. It's a worse deed than that 
I’m thinking. ‘Twas only trying you 
I was, lettin’ on ‘twas some trifle I had 
to boast of, an’ I keeping dark in my 
heart the black crime comes between 
me an’ my dreams. 

Roseen (grudgingly). If I thought it 
was worth a drink I’d let you cock 
your little finger for this mug here. 
But we ‘re not easy surprised here, an’ 
let you not think it; for there’s not a 
murder by night or day, nor any form 
of massacree, or robbery, or looting or 
burning that’s not aisy and pleasant to 
us, an’ we not lifting or heads to hear 
of it. Come now—out with it till we 
tell you is it a hanging matter at all. 

Danny (edging towards the door). I've 
been drinking with a—— 

Roseen. Spit it out of you, young lad. 

Danny (defiantly). I’m thinking none 
of you here that has great and powerful 
crimes on your souls can beat the like 
of this. And let you listen now. On 
Wednesday was a week I met my own 
sister's hhusband’s brother in a small 
town to the north of these hills, in the 
County Donegal, at a place that lies 
on the border of this Christian world 
near the Devil's own Province of Ulster. 

Roseen. Will you quit stringing words 
like a person that’s wiring a pair of 
beads? What terrible deed of blood 
did you do upon the borders of that 
woeful place? And what unmerciful 
big sinner was your comrade in the 
drink ? 





Danny (standing in the door, ee, 


for flight), Amn’t I telling you? "Twas 


my own sister's husband's brother I | 
drank with, and he (turning to jly) a 
Special on the Ulster border. 
Takes to his heels and exit. 
Roseen (after a shriek). Follow him 
up, boys! Afterhim! Twist his neck! 
Skin him! Put him on the fire! Did 
you hear the like o’ that? That such 
a disgrace should fall on a house that 
never saw any but dacint murderers 
and house-burners and bank-robbers. 
(Sherocks with misery.) An’ I thinking 
him a fine young lad with some great 
deed of blood locked in his heart that 
would make him a good comrade to be 
walking with myself in the dews of 
night, an’ he to be showing me what 
way he left the corpses lying on the 
road. That the Christianable men in 
this place may throw you from the cliff 
for a black deceiver! My grief on the 
day that I pushed my eyes into the 
face of a rogue that could drink along- 
side of an Ulster Special an’ live to tell 
the tale this side the Border! Heart- 
scalded I am! [Exit keening. 





PIN-DROPS. 
Ecnors or tHe Universtry Marcu. 

The Scene is a stand at Lord's Cricket 
Ground. The Time is about half-way 
through one of the mostimportant matches 
of the season. Anyone who reads his 
paper properly would learn that at this 
period it was possible to hear a pin drop 
anywhere in the vast ground. Anyone, 
however, who was actually present in 
this stand would easily have failed to 
hear the dropping of a barrelful of crow- 
bars. What he did hear was an im- 
mense babble consisting of fragments 
such as these :— 

An Enthusiast (darkly). Four byes. 

2nd Enthusiast (controversially). No, 
he hit it. 

Ist Enthusiast (firmly). Leg-byes. 

A Lady. What I say is, a girl of her 
age can’t know her own mind, and it’s 
no good saying she can. Where are 
you lunching ? 

2nd Lady (who flatters herself that 
she is an enthusiast too), Oh, do be 
quiet, Betty. Well hit, Sir! There's 
Major Grange! He hasn’t seen us. 
Who’s that with him? What a pretty 
girl! 

Betty. Shockingly dressed. (Iaising 
her voice) Major Grange! Wave to him, 
Maud. (Standing up) Major Grange! 
(Shouting) Major Grange! 

[A wicket falls. 

Maud (annoyed). There, they ’ve put 
him out, and I never saw. Why can’t 
you be quiet, Betty? Major Grange! 

A Young Man (to some American 
citizens under his wing). Well, what do 
you think of it? 

Ist American (cautiously). Sir, your 
national game is a vurry remarkable 
institootion. (Jo his daughter) Say, 
Mamie, Mr. Roberts here would be glad 
to know your reactions to the British 
national game, 

Mamie (brightly). Why, I'm just 
tickled to death, Poppa. Guess it’s as 
lively as Madam Toosso’s on a Sunday 
morning—isn’t it, Champ ? 

Champ (qgloomily). It sure is. 

Poppa (courteously), Mr. Roberts, Sir, 
I'd be glad to have you instruct me in 
the principles of this game, Seems to 
me I have the background pretty clear 
in my mind, but figgering out the de- 
tails is a vurry different proposition. 

Mr, Roberts (nobly). Well, you see, 
there are eleven men on each side, 
and 

Poppa. As I figger it out, Mr. Roberts, 
this is a contest between the stoodents 
of two of your great Universities. Now 
in my country we haye one thousand 
Colleges and Universities, and every 
one of those institootions is just vibrat- 
ing with noo ideas. Now this cricket 
is not a noo game, I understand, but if 
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Earnest Tennis-player (to useless partner). “ Peruars I HAD BETTER DO THE Wonk.” 
Partner. “ Bur I MUST DO SOMETHING.” 











Earnest Tennis-player. “Tetn you wHar—I'yr GoT A ROTTEN HEAD FOR FIGURES, WHAT ABOUT KEEPING THE scornr?” 
it could be introdooced into some of our} there. Now, you sit next to me, Major, Betty. Poor boy! He’s got a nice | 
leading colleges, why, | take it that) and tell me all your news. Now we're! figure. Where are you lunching, Major? | 
would be a vurry notable contribution | all comfortable. Get up, Maud, you're Mr. Roberts. So, you see, when this | 


to the friendly relations of your great| sitting on my purse. No, I can’t see} side's all out the other side goes in. | 


| 


] 


| country and mine. Now, Sir, | should) anything, and | don’t want to. I’m) But if this side makes 150 runs less 


be a jolly good thing-——— 





be glad to get your reflexes on that pro- sure I don't know why Maud makes) than the other side, then the other side 
position. |such a fuss about the game. Anyone | doesn’t go In after all, but éizs side 

Mr. Roberts. Well, I think it would! would think shehadasonintheeleven.| PP ppa. Did you get that, Mamie? 
| Ist Enthusiast. Short slip 's too fine.| Mr. Roberts says when this crowd’ 
Two runs are scored. Maye r Grange (reg wading him dark ly). through with batting, the other crowd 
Mamie (clapping her hands). O my,|These young men can't dress them-/is up against it—that’s the crowd 
Champ! They're getting fresh. Look, selvesnowadays. Soft collars at Lord’s! | standing around in the field right now, 
there's a man running. Isn't it gay?|Why, I remember when you weren't | 1 guess—but if the other crowd shows 


r 


Champ (without enthusiasm). Yep. | allowed on theground without a top-hat. la deficit of 1,500 on the first count, then 
[A great commotion on the bench Phyllis (mildly). Perhaps they can’t | this crowd, that is, the other crowd 
behind, Betty and Maud stand | afford one, Uncle John. } | Hell, just how did it go, Mr. Roberts? 
up as Major Grange approaches} Major Grange. Too much lawn-| Mr. Roberts (helplessiy). Well, you 
with his niece. tennis nowadays. That's what it is. | see, Cambridge made—— : 
Betty (in a voice that must be clearly They ’re all effeminate. | Ch ump. Say, Mr. Roberts, that guy 
audible to every fielder on the on-side). Phyllis (indignant), I think top-hats | that quit batting a while back, what 
Well, Major, I thought you were never | are effeminate. ‘Tom doesn’t wear one.|does he do now? 
going to see me. What were you look-| Major Grange (suspicious). Does he| Mr. Roberts. Oh, he just sits in the 
ing at? , play lawn-tennis? | pavilion, 
Major Grange, Good morning. This Phyllis. Of cowrse! Everybody does.| Poppa (amazed). Now you don't tell 
is my niece, Phyllis, Major Grange. Then he’s no good—— lime, Mr. Roberts, that that young fellow 





he » d'vo 9 - , iT ane = an ae ’ ‘ 
Betty. Oh, how d’you do? Will you | here you are! Clean bowled. I neve: is going to sit around in an arm-chair 


2} “re? J , it here ¢ ’ "3 ” ma ret, o 
sit there? No, you sit here and I'll sit! saw such batt ng. for the rest of the day ? 


| 








26, 


| JULY 


1922.) 


| - 
| Mr. Roberts Yes 
| side is out. So will 
| of them. 
| : 
} Chranip ‘ 
| DP ppa. Well, Sir, 
Now in my country 
Mamie. Shucks, | 


boy 


’ | ' 
Gosh! Ne] 





PUNC 


he 
the 


' 
rame 


Ine 
you surp ise me 
33 the 


‘opp i! Gue 


’'s tired after all that walking 


_ » 
Poppa. Now in my country we don't 


fivger to havea great 
flown in our national 


feller wants to sit de 
Lt reservation at a hy 
ng to pay dollars 


No, Sir, we shouldn 


Betty (to Phyllis) 


pretty frock! Jsn’l 
Vaud (engrossed) 
Bet Isn't Miss Jil 
Maud (turning a 


weetly pretty. (4 


amount ot sitt 
port Ifa youn: 


wh, he can ! 


n 


bit 


tel, but nobady's 


to see him do it 
t stand for tha 
My dear, what a 
it pretty, M | 
What ? 

frock prett 


e's out again and | imissed 
he out? 
Vajor Grange. Caught in the shps 
Phyilis. Bowled 
Ist Hnthusiast (tw A 
Betty. Oh, thank you much! L 
whatever 's that? 
V jor Crrange Lit cy at 
Lhe stopped the ball Wil I 


Betty. The clever 
i lunching, Major 
Va 

W hye 
iking fellow I sa 


OH te 


pmordrrange( p 


ys thiscoming 1 


esterday. 


> 


plea ce to watch ten: / 3 / 
Hielty | quite aeree, Ma \\ 
bledon’s dreadful Nobody sp \ 
word, That’s what I like about Lord 
you ean call you yout nel 
Where are you lunching, Ma i 
Vamie. Pinch me if I snore, Champ 
Vr. Roberts (pat t You ‘ 
ere are six balls in eve y over, and 
the end of the over a different bowl 
howls from the other end you see ? 
Poppa, No, Sir, and in n opinior 
this game will not electrify our grea 
{ niversities, as a recreation Bu 
a vurry remarkable social instit n 
and as such deserves the respect of every 
enlightened American citizen. Ni I 
have a nephew located in Seatt 
Ist Enthusiast. Lunch interval 
| blow! 
| Betty. Lunch—at last! I’m fat 
| ished, Why don't you lun¢ wil 1 
| Major? 
Major. Well, I was just going to 
propose that you came and lunched 


with me, in the Club tent, 


Betty. Oh, may we? D 


Come along, Maud. 


Now we 





“ English Lessons to Forcigne 
tion a spec.”—Advt, in Datly L’ape 


It often is. 
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| f the ] e of baseball). “* Wein, I'm Giap L’ve8 SREN CRICKET I’vi 
N PAUL'S AND THE ABBEY, AND THEY ARE GOOD GOODS Bur, WHEN If CoN 
HUSH AND THE SUBDUED ATMOSPHERE, OLD CRICKET’S GOT "EM BEAT 

| . 

| A Quick Passage. 


R. B. 

l student of “* Dramatve 
Liomances.’’) 
BROWNING, in these perturbing times, 
Need have we of you and your rhymes 
Y » with prophetical daring 

iat had become of WARING, 


life's stormiest 


ed Nin) 
ou W Iie 
old us wl 
You wl 0 smoothed 
billow, 

You, who knew Tartint’s Trillo 

| Better than Suuuivan’s Titwillow 

| And could versify the chirp of the griilo, 
You only could say, What's become of 


GILLOW 


» 








rue TELEPHONE.” 

Daily Paper. 
We hope that he got his number in the 
end. 


“40 YrARS ON 





“Srna Tury Come I'wo thousand more 
| American visitors landed yesterday at South- | 
| ampton from the Olympic.” 

Sunday Paper July 16th, 


Departure from New York t 


“THe OLyuen 
day 


Evening I’aper, July 15th 


From a Labour organ: 


* SOCIALISM IN AMERICA, 


I'he membership of the Party now stands at 


13,484 It was stated at the conference that 
there are State organisations in twenty-two 
States, but not more than fifteen are effective 


working machines. The membership is organ 


ised 


in 


9,961 


I.nglish 


foreign branches 


branches 


and 


8,524 | 


This strikes us as the best way yet 
invented to secure harmony among 
Socialists. One man one branch, and 
one branch to spare for an emergency. 





——— 4 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Tue other day, a barrister in the 
High Court, after mentioning that the 
plaintiff was a marine-store-dealer at 
Tooting, hastened to assure the Bench 
that he had no personal knowledge of 
Tooting. This rare instance of a barris- 
ter eager to confess his ignorance is of 
itself interesting; but it also goes to 
show how widespread is the regrettable 
lack of knowledge of a suburb which, if 
better known, might become one of our 
leading holiday resorts. 

Although frequently associated with 
Balham, Tooting is quite a different 
place, Balham being so much nearer to 
Clapham. ‘Tooting, in fact, is well on 
the way towards the heart of Surrey, 
which justly claims to be one of the 


| most beautiful counties not merely of 


Southern England, but of Southern 


| Britain. 


It has the charm of variety. There 
is an Upper Tooting away on the 
hilltop, swept by the strong clean 


| breezes ; and in the vale, sheltered from 


the storm, lie Lower Tooting and its 
trams, 

The climb to Upper Tooting well re- 
pays the trouble it involves, Alpen- 
stocks can be procured at ridiculous 
prices, and oxygen may be obtained 
free of charge by anyone who relies 


/upon its aid in ascending to higher 


altitudes. No such views are to be 
found in the Himalayan range itself as 
may be seen on a clear day from Upper 
Tooting. 

Lower Tooting presents a contrast 


| which the visitor cannot fail to observe. 


The descent is comparatively easy ; one 


, has only to mind how one steps down. 


} 


| explorer.: 


The perils of Lower Tooting have 
been much exaggerated. The people 
there are by no means hostile to the 
There is indeed far more 
vegetarianism going on in this district 
than cannibalism; and one need not 
discard one’s spats or other emblems of 


| social superiority in entering this region 


so famous for its maritime associations. 

Lower Tooting has nearly all the 
characteristics of acompletely civilised 
community. Go into its market, where 
tomatoes of nearly every nationality 


_may be purchased ; see its church, with 


| 
| 
| 
| 


spire complete; look upon its cinema 


| placards and attendant; seek refresh- 


ment at its drinking fountain, for which 
no charge is made. It lacks only a 


_ Mayor to make it as self-contained as 


Winchester, or Burnley, or any of those 


| places. 


Tooting would be altogether delightful 
but for the existence of Middle Tooting ; 


and here the visitor should not linger, 


for it is a sombre region and little good 
can come of dallying in its midst. For 





Middle Tooting lives under a great 
shadow. It cannot dispossess itself of 
the conviction that it is really a part of 
Upper Tooting, while Upper Tooting 
somewhat roughly repudiates the rela- 
tionship and declares it to be nothing 
but the outer margin of Lower Tooting. 
And Lower Tooting doesn’t care a bean 
which way it is. It is a doleful dis- 
trict, lacking every vestige of that jove 
de vivre which characterises life both 
upon the hill-top with its tennis and 
crimson ramblers, and in the valley 
with its gramophones and tram-tickets. 








HEATHER ALE. 


Tue Picts were little people, 

They dealt with hidden powers, 
As high as any steeple 

They raised their rounded towers ; 
They buzzed like bees together, 

A little folk and frail, 
And in the summer weather 

They brewed the secret ale. 


Tall stand the towers as ever, 
Their pigmy builders sped ; 
But, search you ne’er so clever 

By cairn and mountain head, 
And still the quest pursuing 

By painted moor and hill, 
The secret of the brewing 

It stays a secret still. 


Could I by grace discover 
That recipe of old, 
To pipe of golden plover, 
To bleat of black-face fold, 
I'd hold a key to pleasure, 
For so the secret seems, 
And in its magic measure 
The alchemy of dreams, 


I'd set the bubbles laughing, 
I'd fill a foaming horn, 
And in such mighty quaffing 
Be glad that I was born; 
I'd bid my friends together 
And ne’er a man should fail 
To step across the heather 
And taste the heather ale. 


Then, from our backs unseated, 
Black Care should take him wings, 
And in the spell completed 
We'd pledge ourselves like kings; 
And tiresome things and tragie 
g gic, 
And all life's humdrum ills, 
Should yield them to my magic 
Lost vintage of the hills. 


Perhaps there was no secret, 
Perhaps, for all I know, 

Some rumour, in the reek writ 
Of camp-fires long ago, 

Has set the whisper flying 
From tarn and riverhead 

Of some hill nectar, dying 
With little folk long dead. 


But you who'll see the wonder 
Of heather hills aglow, 

And hear the swish and thunder 
As on the coveys go, 

I tell you (free of duty)— 
I tell you now and here 

You ‘ll be as drugged with beauty 
As ever Pict with beer. 


And in the morning weather 
Yourcares shall spread them wings, 
Lost in the seas of heather, 
Whelmed in a wind that sings ; 
For all that ’s mean or tragic, 
For all sublunar ills, 
Shall melt beneath the magic 
Clean vintage of the hills. 





FALSE ALARM. 


Mr. Bradshaw gave me two minutes 
'to catch the Burton-on-Trent train at 
Lichfield and one minute to catch the 
| Ashby-de-la-Zouche train at Burton- 
}on-Trent. If it came off I got my tea 
at home. 

A warning wire: ‘“ Expect me tea 
time with luck,” a taxi to Euston, and 
the last lap of the Seville-Swadlincote 
Odyssey had begun. 

Yes, I live at a place called Swacdlin- 
So would you if you couldn't 





cote. 
help it. 

Everything clicked all along the line. 
'Those muflins seemed very near as [ 
| handed my bag out to Bisset to take to 
the car, 

He lingered near the carriage-windovwy. 

‘Have you got everything out, Sir?” 

“Yes, Bisset. That’s all right.” 

* Nothing left behind, Sir?” 

Had I neglected to remove a blood- 
stained stiletto graven with my initials 
he could not have been more solicitous. 

1 found the household simmering. 
The family was in force on the steps to 
receive us. The domestic staff had, | 
| discovered, prepared 


(1) One double bedroom, 
(2) Two single bedrooms, 
(3) One roomy dog-kennel. 
Lucy, whom the telegram had an- 
nounced as arriving in my company 
Lucy was the enigma. 
It gave us something to talk about 
during tea. 








From a list of wedding-presents :— 


“Lady Mary ——, five glass poems in 4 
volumes.”—Evening Paper. 
Verres Libres, we presume. 


From a recent novel :— 

“That is what the camel-headed Belstock 
did. His head went into the sand and he saw 
no danger,” 

This is caleulated to give the ostrich 
the hump. 
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EARLY EFFORTS. 
IV. 
| ‘THis seems to be a very, very early lyric by Mr. THOMAS 
| Harpy. It is particularly interesting (never mind how J 
got hold of it) firstly because it seems to show faint traces 
| of the influence of Roper’ BrowntnG, and secondly because 
it has a happy ending, which is so unusual in Mr. Harpy’s 
| poems. Why it bears the sub-title that it does bear I 
| cannot imagine, for nobody in my club ever tells me stories 
| like this. I only wish they would. 
THE RENCONTRE. 
(Smoker's Cius Story.) 

A forward dash by a shape of gloom, 

And the train just caught, not missed, 

And there in my carriage the woman whom 
L had promised to clasp by a yew-spread tomb 
On that very night; but I had been false to the tryst. 


I had thought to leave her standing alone 

In the spectred shadows’ chill, 

To listen there to the wind’s sharp moan 

While I journeyed to meet with a different one 
Whom I loved in the city streets far off from the vill 


What then was she doing seated here, 
Not glimmering under the trees 
Where many a night we'd had much cheer 
In summer’s cyme* or in winter's drear 
Reading the headstones’ carved epitomes ? 


Did she too, tiring of this our love, 

Speed now to a different man ? 
[ pondered deep, and the thought thereof 
Rang loud as a chureh bell toll above 

The long roar of the train as it smoked and ran, 
My assignation at least was spoiled, 

But what were better to do 
In a mesh of circumstance thus coiled ? 
Speak or be silent? So I boiled 

As, glowering out of our corners, sat we two. 
Then she with a laugh: ‘ You are overlate 

For the lych-gate steps this eve.” 
And 1: “ Yet you will not have to wait, 
For there overbeetles us both a fate 

Beyond our power of escapement, | believe.” 


Then silence again and no relief, 
As when in a prison ward 
Thief is upmewed with a fellow thief, 
| Both traitors, till 1 was well-nigh lief 
To pull down the communication cord. 


She looked no more at me, nor I at her, 
But out at the rayed rain, 
As if we were chance companions there, 
Watching the phasmal stations glare 
And the ghast woods leap at us and sink again, 
Till now, the city’s commotion reached at last, 
We saw in the platform smother, 
Amidst the elbowers as they passed, 
Two forms that were side by side, and cast 
| Glad look from gleeful eyes each one at other. 


“ My lover!” then said that woman, “ whom I went 
To meet here on this night.” 
And I: “ Mine too! With this event, 


Much Irony, but more of Pity’s sprite.” 
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| 
| Chance-wise on-brought, there is surely blent 
| 
| 


* Height or zenith, I believe. 
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She answered, “ Think you that these two lovers 
Are worth our bosoms’ rack, 

That we for their sakes should be rovers?” 

What was the upshot? Well, this discovers. 


In amity we caught the next train back, Evor 








BABBLE OF BABYLON. 





(By our Fleet Street Fléineur.) 

Onxy the other day it was my lot to relate the turning- 
down of a proposal to enliven Lord’s on “ full-dress ocea- | 
sions” by means of a few clowns and suchlike turns for the 
entertainment of the spectators. Now I hear that a similar | 
scheme to brighten Cowes has met with an equally dis- 
couraging reception. 

As may have been guessed, the second suggestion, like 
the first, emanated from that shining light of diplomacy, 
“ Pogo” Corusco, of the Illyrian Legation, who consoles 
himself for his double rebuff with the reflection that it 
takes more than one attempt to drive a notion into the 
heads of bodies so typically British as-the M.C.C. and the 
R.Y.S. 

In the latter case his idea was that the lighter features 
of a regatta, such as climbing the greasy pole and a “ duck- | 
hunt,” in which he offered to take the leading part, would 

| 
} 





be a welcome relief to the unutterable tedium of the yacht- | 
racing and a certain cure for that bored expression so 
characteristic of the faces on the Squadron lawn. | 

However, as the irrepressible ‘‘ Pogo” is to be one of a | 
particularly “live” party on board Sir Lazarus Schnorrer’s | 
magnificent steam-yacht Jazzybelle for the week it will be | 
strange if something is not done unoflicially to impart a ! 
little animation to the “herd of Cowes,” a witticism | 
which occurred in the course of a repartee made by the 
brilliant Illyrian in answer to an august member of the | 
Squadron who had remarked that there were too many 
greasy Poles and “climbers” about as it was. ; 

o * * 


With the Sale of Honours and the Reform of the House 
of Lords so very much on the ¢apis just now, it is especially 
interesting to hear of a Private Bill which, if, as hoped, it 
is shortly introduced in the Upper Chamber, may have the 
most direct bearing on both these questions. 

The Lease of Titles Bill, as it is called, which has the 
eager support of a small but active group of Peers, including 
the Duke of Flint, the Marquess of Dunstable and the Ear! 
of Seakale, who of course sits as Baron Kirkmousie, was 
explained to me yesterday by its sponsor, Lord Gargoyle, 
who promises to make a name for himself as a far-seeing 
politician, 

It has long been felt to be a hardship, Lord Gargoyle | 
told me, that an inherited title is not marketable, like houses | 
and lands, and, though in the interest of heirs it is not 
proposed to allow sale outright, his Bill permits a title to | 
be leased for any term up to nine hundred and ninety-nine | 
years. In this way a practically perpetual title-rent would 
be assured to each head of the family. 

Lord Gargoyle mentioned as an instance that, if the Bill | 
were passed, he himself would immediately become plain 
Mr. Ludovic de Vere-Fitzludovic, for Sir Albert Woollens, 
the rich manufacturer who has already acquired the Castle 
Gargoyle estates, is ready and anxious to take a long lease 
of the title of Viscount Gargoyle. 

A clause in the Bill, however, stipulates that no person 
unapproved by the Prime Minister shall become the lessee 
of a title. The granting of permission to do so may, in 
fact, be found the most convenient way of conferring an 








honour. Altogether the Bill opens up such possibilities 
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Mrs. UV’ Leary. “SHURE THEY HAVEN'T SENT YOU TO SWEEP THE CHIMNEY! 


that it would not be surprising if it were adopted as a 
Government measure. » « = 
I have before now given some particulars of Mr. and Mrs. 
Torquil Freke’s delightful Sunday Afternoons at High Brow, 
their Hampstead home, which thinking people have come 
to regard as an oasis in the materialism of London life. 
Last week the special attraction was Madame Bertha 
Pram, the leader of the Aaland Back-to-Baby-Talk move- 
| ment. By way of introducing her, Mrs. Torquil Freke 
delivered an interesting address on ‘“ The Curse of the Con- 


| sonant,” in which she expounded Madame Pram’s theory | 
that we are born with a universal language in our mouths, | 


| and that it is the cultivation of tongues that estranges 
people. 

Madame Pram then rendered in baby-talk selections from 
| the poets of various nations, all of which were equally 

intelligible to and appreciated by the large and distinguished 

gathering in the marquee thoughtfully provided in view of 

the unsettled weather. Among the intelligentsia present 
| it was recognised that primitivism in enunciation, as in Art, 
| is the remedy for many ills. 

Baby-talk may not be for the man-in-the-street, but upon 
| bearded lips it will bespeak the intellectual advance towayds 
international comprehension. 
| * * 8 # 
| At this time of year the public is thirsty for news of the 
| holiday arrangements of public men, and I hasten to dis- 
| pense what drops of information I have managed to collect. 

Mr. Luoyp GrorGe’s plans are, of course, as usual gov- 
| erned by the political pendulum. In the event of a swing 








WHERE’s YOUR FatHrer?”’ 
Young Republican. “He's VERY SORRY HE CAN'T COME, Ma’aM. THEY'VE JUST MADE HIM A BRIGADIER.” 








; , eke 
to the extreme left, for instance, he may find it expedient 


to be at hand to receive the Freedom of Poplar, whereas a 
pronounced movement in the other direction may impel 
|him to propitiate the Die-hard Group by being formally 
installed an honorary member of the Gloucestershire Fat 
Stock Society in Bathurst Park. 

Lord Rippe.t, a little bird tells me, projects a tour of 
Europe, attended by a golf architect and two professionals, 
|for the purpose of surveying suitable sites for future 
| Conferences. 
| Lord BirkENHEAD is credited with the intention of making 
ja personal test of the acoustic properties of Assize Courts 





ithroughout the country, in readiness for the decentralisa- 
ltion of divorce business in the autumn; and Mr. H. G. 
WELLS is believed to contemplate a few weeks’ bricklaying 
|as a preparation for standing as Labour Candidate for 
London University. 

Every year it becomes more evident that with the truly 
great a holiday merely means a change of work, 





“ Notrr.—The 
covers the bread-winner while he is at work. 
offers any Insurance against this great risk.”- 


- Insurance Scheme is the only one which 
No other newspaper 
Fr 


Dai y / aper. 
So great, indeed, that some people refuse to touch it. 





“Viscount Curzon asked the Home Secretary whether his attention 
had been drawn to a newspaper report which it appeared that the 
Duke of Lancaster had motored from London to Aberdeen in fifteen 
hours at an average speed of forty miles an hour, and whether he 
contemplated instituting legal proceedings ?”"—Jrish Paper. 
Surely “the Duke of Lancaster’ can do no wrong ? 
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Visitor. “I THINK YOU'D BE BETTER, JANE, WITHO Y 
Jane. * Weii, May I Hays YE FOR MY LITT! ISTE! 
Visitor. “I pipn’r KNOW Y HAD A LITTLE SIS 

KNOW SHE'D LI 


Jane. “I'M ONLY PRETENDIN 7 





A FREE NEWSPAPER. 

Ir was at the height—or perhaps it 
was the depth—of the slump that 
Grant's 60-80 h.p. 12-cylinder some- 
thing or other just failed to lay me out 
in Piceadilly. 


“ Step inside, old boy,” he called, | 
“Which way are 


| stopping the car. 
you going?” 

“| can't remember,” I replied; “ you 
have put it out of my head. But carry 
on.” 

We glided away. 


| where he is, but almost every time you | 
: 
| happen to be invite 


the Carlt 
or the Ritz, or Ascot, or Monte Carlo, 
there is Grant 
of anyone, but running a party tl 


low yi 


“i to on, 


not, mind you, a guest 
at 
makes yours like high tea in 
Huddersfield suburb. 

He snatches a moment to tell you 
got in with the Soviet 
Government and sold them half-a-mil 
lion pairs of bo 
net proht I forget 


a 


] 7 | + 
now he Has JUSt 


how many thousands; 
or how he has just completed the fusion 


ol a couple of railways, or bought up 


* Well,” I said, “ you don’t look abso-| all the banks in Scandinavia without 
lutely prostrated by the trade depres-| having to write a cheque for a fiver. 


sion.” 
‘‘ Prostrated!”’ he laughed. 
I'm doing the deal of my life.” 


“Why, 


It is all very baffling. How, you won- 


ider, did he get into the boot trade? 
| What made him think two railways 
“Oh, lord,” I groaned, “don’t tell} wanted to be fused ? 


And how comes 


me you've made a million in these] it that all the bankers in Scandinavia 


times. It’s more than I can bear. 
What is it this time? A corner in 
cocaine?” 

“No,” he answered; “ but 
| along with me and I'll show you.” 

Grant, I must explain, in case you 
| have never met him, is one of those 
| astonishing fellows who are always 
bringing off colossal and mysterious 
coups of business. He has no office 
and no profession; you never know 





1 SU 


come | 





it idly by while Grant, ex-bootmaker, 
takes the money out of their tills? 

I was tempted to disbelieve these 
stories, despite the evidence of brand- 
new Rolls-Royces and Corona-coronas, 
until 1 became eye-witness of this new 
undertaking, which must, of course, 
eclipse everything ever done before. 

Well, I went along with him. On 
the way he said, ‘‘ Have you ever heard 
of newspaper free insurance ?"” 


ts, cash before delivery, 


“ Heard of it?’ I exclaimed 
if your expensive car had been trying | 

little harder when it saw me just no\ 
[I should have had a claim on three 
different journals.” 

We alighted and he led me to the 
board-room of a City office. 

* Now here,” he explained, “ we have 
}an insurance company which was just 
into liquidation when I stepped 
sought it. Don’t look so 
| didn’t have to pay anything 


| 


in and | 


prised ; 


itor it. I just took over their liabilities. 
That's nothing. Now for my scheme 


| When times are bad it is hard to cell 
things—see?”’ 

I saw; anyone could see that. 

“ Well then, if you can’t sell things, 
you must give them away—see?”’ 

I didn’t see this. 

‘Unless,” I said, “ you mean with a 
| pound of tea which is made of dud tea- 
| leaves.” 

“That,” he agreed, “is the under- 
lying principle, but it has been modern- 
ised into something far grander, Listen. 
If we were a newspaper-oftice we should 
spend hundreds of thousands a year 
giving away insurance policies so as to 
sell our papers. Well, we are an in- 
surance company, so we have to do the 
same thing the other way round. Spend 
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thousands a year giving away news- | 


papers so as to sell our policies. Look 
at this.” 

I looked. It was an enormous poster, 
shouting as follows :- 


THE HEAVEN AND EARTH 


INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
makes the following 
AMAZING OFFER 
To every holder of one of our £1,000 


Life Policies and/or certain other poli- 
cies (particulars on application) we 
will provide a 

} FREE ‘‘ DAILY TAIL”’ 


So long as the policy #8 in force. 


All you have to do is to insure with | 
us, give us the name of your news-| 


, agent, and we will do the rest. 

You will still be entitled to the 
| FREE INSURANCE 
| 


offered by your paper, and you will} 


now be entitled to a 
FREE NEWSPAPER 
offered by your Insurance Company. 
WHAT COULD BE FAIRER? 
Apply for your poli j/ at once. 
Every day wasted is money thrown away, 





I stared blindly at Grant for about 
half-an-hour. 
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ONE MORE FUR OCCASION. 


“Grant,” I said at last, “ you ’re 
|mad. It will cost you a perfect packet.” 
| “] hope so,” he answered. “The 
| more it costs the more I make.” 

| “What a swindle your premiums 
must be, then.” 

“Not at all. We only buy papers 
| instead of paying agents’ commission.” 
| «« But everybody,” I protested, “‘ does 
not wanttoread The Daily Tail. Why 
not let them choose their paper?” 

« Ah,” he explained, “ I’ve acquired 
a huge interest in The Daily Tail for 
| fixing this up with them. There will 
|soon be only one paper as well as only 
}one insurance company. Their sales 
| will exceed six millions aday. It’s the 
biggest thing ever done in business. 
| And I, you see, am at both ends of the 
stick.’ 
* And what,” I inquired, “do you 
|suppose Lord and Lord —— 
mentioning a few newspaper men} are 


” 





| going to do about it? 

“Starve, I suppose,” he answered, 
smiling. 

The thought of these noblemen starv- 
ling was enough to make anyone smile, 
| but it was too good—I mean too sad— 
to be true. 

‘No, seriously, Grant?” I asked. 
«“ Well, seriously, then,” he replied, 











“they will have to come to me on their 
knees and beg me to absorb them.” 

‘Well, anyhow,” I said as I left 
him, “ you're an amazing fellow. I 
wonder what title you will take?’ 

ue > 

The posters haven't appeared yet, 
and I am under the impression that 
there has been a hitch somewhere in 
the scheme. However, I see that Grant 
is entertaining an enormous party for 
Goodwood, so he must be doing well 
out of it. 

Perhaps he has found it more con- 
venient to be absorbed himself. I hope 
not; it will be so much more fun the 
other way. 





“ Considerable disorder occurred during the 
sitting of the Standing Committee.” 

Daily Paper. 
Possibly the sudden change of posture 
upset the Members’ equilibrium. 

“The Vicar proposed the health of the new 
married couple, for which the bridegroom 
thanked and was enthusiastically drunk.” 

Indian Paper. 
We are not quite sure whether it was 
the Vicar or the bridegroom who was 
guilty of this unfortunate lapse, but in 
either case it was most regrettable. 
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om the Dector\ 
ILEASE TELL Him THAT L’M NOT WELL ENOUGH TO SEF HIM 


Invalid (as her Mother closes the door 


THE TRIUMPHS OF YOUTH. 

| Adolphus Roland Smithers at sixteen was quité unique 
For unfathomable ignorance of Latin and of Greek: ; 
But he didn’t shrink from issuing a memorable tome 
On the Hades that was Hellas and the Ruin that was Rome. 
A popular Headmaster, who was always up-to-date, 
Proclaimed the work of paramount importance to the State 
And urged the disestablishment, on Isis and on Cam, 

| Of Universities maintained by medieval cram. 


| Orlando Percy Bloomer never went to any school ; 

| He never had a master and he never learned a rule: 

And yet untaught, unaided, he evolved a counterpoint 
Which put the nose of Brissand Bax completely out of joint, 
His method of notation was entirely his own, 

And he seldom used an interval more than a quarter-tone 
The aged obscurantists found the noise a trifle odd, 


But enlightened critics hailed him as a genuine demi-god. 


Llewelyn Ivor Jenkins, ere he sprouted into “ tails,’ 

Was commonly referred to as the Sargent of South Wales: 

His knowledge of perspective and anatomy was nil, 

But Roger, Crive, and Ciurron plied the panegyric quill. 

All the cultured dilettanti flocked to patronize his shows, 

And speculative purchasers made payment through the nose: 

For the pros upon a balance had the better of the cons 

In Ts that his portraits were more terrible than 
JOHN'S. 


Diana Phyllis Timmins—she was only just thirteen— 
Composed an ‘Ode to Satan” for a parish magazine: 














ly published by an enterprising firn 


And a Bishop wrote from Fulham: “This will make « ld 
Satan squirm.” 


It was subsequent 


netic and the grammar much to seek, 
But a hundred thousand copies were disposed of in : 
And The Times’s correspondents, on its literary page, 
| Acclaimed it as the glory of the neo Georgian age. 


| The spelling was ph 


| Then, O ye precious juve niles, take comfort from my s¢ eed 
(nd bend your utmost efforts to supply the nation’s need 
By acting on the principles which this heroic Four 
\dopted in their treatment of the men that are no more. 
| Let not routine or drudgery or academie grind 

| Or precedent intimidate or influence your mind ; 

Upon their dusty perches let reactionaries roost, 

| Be it your aim to conquer fame by hustle, vim and boost. 





How to Advertise Foreign Resorts. 
“WEATHER FORECAST. 
Cloudy, probably some rain later . . 
Sun Orb has left Newmarket for Belgium.’’—Evening Paper. 
“CRASH FOLLOWS CRASH, 
appeared to be an ine 


ympetent driver, and when asked to stop 
the engine of the war he was 


unable to do so.”"—Evening L’aper. 
Just like W. Honenzouurrn. 





From a report of Lord Batrour’s speech at Cambridge :— 








“It was within these walls that I strolled with moderate success 
(laughter)-—to obtain such approval as I could from my examiners.” 
Daily Paper. 





On the principle, Solvitur ambulando. 


———— 
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“| COULD NOT LOVE THEE, DEAR, SO MUCH, 
LOVED | NOT HONOURS MORE,” 
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| 
| 
Railway Porter é 1 l at seaside re ton carnival day). “IT'LL BE A NARRER SQUEAK, Sim, Bur L’LL po mY | 
rO GIT YER I IDGE DOW? ) THE H L BEFORE I TAKES PARC IN THE PROCESSION.” 
he excels, would not do on this occasion. |“ the wealth of the population,” but for | 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. Nor for a long time were there any in-|the most part it listened — Treasury 
Monday, July 17th.—The Peers pre- | terruptions pur his rather jaded | Bench and all—in rather bored silence 
sent, or, at any rate, m them,| Pegasus into a canter. The House | while he defended the party-system and 
tened with keen interest as the Duke! laughed a little when he attributed the | the party-funds. | 
f NORTHUMBERLAND read letter after! increase in honours to the growth in! Mr. As@uirm considered that the 
tter trom touts ollering Government had in effect 
oO procure titles at what accepted the motion. After 


Ew . : A 
ippe ared to be a reg { a little pardonableé self 


° . * - F + } . 
taniff. A Knighthood, for SF praise — his lists might 
have been ‘stuffed with 
mediocrities,”’ but none of 


a 


é xample, was priced at ten 


+} 


ousand pounds, payable 


his nominees had been 
accused of unworthiness 
—he gave his view of the 
proper relation between 
party-funds and honours. 
Subscription alone should 
not qualify for an honour, 
but neither should it dis 
qualify. The wise Patron- 
age Secretary, I gather, 
should “ never recommend | 
for money, but go where 
money is.” 

So far the debate had 
been conducted in_ kid- 
gloves; but they came off 
when Mr. McNeIL1 pro- 
ceeded tomakeaccusations | 
against two of the persons 
whom the Prime MINISTER 


on the hire-purchase sj 
tem. 

In the Commons, Mr. 
GopFREY Locker-Lamp- 
SON did his spiriting very 
gently; and Sir SAMUEL 
:, Who seconded his 


» 


motion, was equally ré 


strained. Conscious, as he 
sald, that ‘‘ there is a 
deal of thin ice and a 
deal of deep water under, , 
he was very cautious; and 
the only personal attack he 
permitted himself was at 
theexpenseof px orold ARIs- 


} 


ripEs, for whose death, he 


FOoU 
5 

; 
- 


ood 


| , " 
declared, he would chee 
fully have voted. 
l fancy the Prime M1nx- 








IsteR had prepared for a SSS ries AW iy had recommended for peer- 
| more vigorous onslaught, = : ages in his recent list. The 
!and was a little disap- z immediate result was that 

pointed to find that the Sir Samver Hoare. “Poor orp McNett! Bur anynow I wannep one of these persons, who 


counter-attack, in which #!™ THAT THE ICE WAS NOT UP TO HIS WEIGHT, happened to be at the 
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moment in the Distinguished Strangers’ 
Gallery, made audible protest, and 
was called to order by theattendant. A 


| further result was that the rest of the 


debate was conducted at a higher tem- 


| perature, and that before it concluded 


| Mr. 


CuampBertain (who had _ been 
warmly welcomed on his return to the 
House) Jad to threaten something very 
like resignation to induce the House to 
accept the Government's proposal of a 
toyal Commission in lieu of a Select 
Committee. 

Tuesday, July 18th.—In a maiden 
speech Lord Forres (formerly Sir 


| AncarpALD WZ£LLIAMSON) indig- 


| years ago, but had taken a Privy 


his firm. 


_ resolutions, which originally stood 
| in the name of Lord Curzon. 


| that no one should mistake him 


| whatever they may be, and recom- 


nantly repudiated the charge of 
trading with the enemy which 
Mr. McNett had levelled against 
The acts on which the 
charge was apparently based had 
all been done with the knowledge 
and approval of the Government 
of the day. As for himself, he 
had been offered a Peerage four 


Councillorship instead. The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR added that in point 
of fact the noble lord might have 
had a Peerage thirteen years be- 
fore, and called upon Mr. McNEILL 
to repeat his charges where he 
would not be protected by Par- 
liamentary privilege. 

Contrary to expectation it was 
Lord Pret, and not Lord Brrxen- 
HEAD, who introduced the Reform 


For 
some reason—perhaps to ensure 


for their author—he was pleased 
to be facetious. He spoke of the 
resolutions as “a general sketch, 
rich in undisclosed articulations,”’ 


mended the Peers to discuss them 
‘as if you were in your smoking- 
jackets rather than decked out in 


| all the panoply of full Court dress.’ 


The Peers certainly did not show 
them any undue respect. Lord Set- 
BORNE complained that they did nothing 


| to strengthen the powers of the House, 


which might have to look on helplessly 
while the House of Commons passed 
Prohibition (in the guise of a Money 
Bill), permanently suspended 
Habeas Corpus Act or turned itself 
into a Soviet. Lord Lanspowne de- 








the | 
| has the reputation ot being sé 
i hustler, : 
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House, which had become “a gilded 
monument of departed greatness :’ 
while Lord WitLovucHsy pE Broke 
deplored their infringement of the 
hereditary principle, “the only sound 
principle upon which you can found 
anv institution, whether it is the Mon- 
archy, the House of Lords or a pack of 
foxhounds.” 

A Question regarding the variation in 
the Sunday licensing hours between 
London and the country caused Mr. 
Wut THorxe to volunteer the informa- 
tion that on one side of the road (pre- 
sumably in his constituency) licensed 





Lord Beryuam to the Builder’s Man (Lord Pret). “I 
WONDER youR Boss DIDN’T WAIT 
ALTERATIONS 
GILDING PUT ON THE OLD HOUSE.” 


TILL THE 


WERE COMPLETED BEFORE HE HAD 





STRUCTURAL 


made by the Government with Messrs. 
WartnGc AND GiLtow, Lrp., and all the 
money received had been paid into the 
coffers of the Company. The explana. 
tion seemed to satisfy most of the Peers 
present. But Lord Sanispury said 
that Mr. McNemx had been misunder- 
stood. ‘The charge that he had intended 
to make was that the shareholders in 
Lord Wartna’s old and defunct com- 
pany had not benefited by the profits 
earned by the new. But neither he nor 
Lord ARMAGHDALE, who supported hiim, 
condescended to explain why money 
apparently earned by one set of per- 
sons should be diverted to an- 
other. 

In the Commons, Sir ALFrep 
Monp introduced a modest little 
Bill to improve the quality of 
milk. It was so modest that Dr. 
Appison, who rarely misses an 
opportunity of having a gibe at 
his suecessor in the Ministry of 
Health, could not resist the temp- 
tation of calling it a “ milk-and- 
water Bill.” Nevertheless the 
House gave it a Second Reading 
without a division. 

Thursday, July 20th. — The 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY was 
not much more complimentary 
than the lay Peers to the Govern- 
inent’s scheme for the reform of 
the Lords. In his opinion, I 
gathered, the egg had been so 
long sat upon that it was addled. 
Lord CrawFrorp defended the 
Government as best he could, and 
comforted himself with the re- 
flection that no one was opposed 
to the idea of reduction, with the 
possible exeeption of those peers 
who only attended the House in 
times of crisis, and then “ did not 
as a rule add to the wisdom of its 
deliberations.” Lord Buxton, a 
Liberal, declared that the House 
was more influential now than 


NEW 


premises are open from six o'clock | before the Parliament Act, and seemed 


to nine, and on the other side from 
seven o'clock to ten. He did not suggest 
that the residents in West Ham (where 
the poets come from) objected to this 
arrangement, which, indeed, appears to 
give them an extra hour for tasting the 
Pierian stream. 

Wednesday, July 19th.—Lord Wartna 
a bit of a 
and he certainly justified it 


scribed the proposals as “a half-baked | to-day when within a few minutes he 
| scheme;” Lord Crewe, who, like Mrs. 


Malaprop, was suffering from a tem- 
porary “ derangement of epitaphs,”’ re- 
ferred to them in one sentence as “a 
fleshless skeleton,” and in the next as 
‘a shapeless monster.” They did 
nothing, in the opinion of Lord Bury- 
HAM, to revive the reputation of the 








was formally introduced to the House 
of Lords, and then, having doffed his 
scarlet and ermine, made a maiden 
speech and a personal explanation all 
in one. Heemphatically denied having 
built for himself a fortune that should 
have gone to his Company. On the 
contrary, all the contracts had been 





to think that further reform might 
render it too powerful altogether. 

Mr. CuurcHILn announced that, as 
the result of the fighting between the 
Free Staters and the Irregulars, the 
Ulstermen kidnapped some months ago 
had been released; and, when Colonel 
AsHuey asked if he was satisfied with 
his Irish policy, replied, “ Yes, Sir, I 
am increasingly satisfied.” As, more- 
over, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN stated that 
there must be an Autumn Sitting to 
deal with Irish business, it looks as if 
the Government expected Ireland to 
settle down shortly. 

In complaining to the Home Secre- 
TARY that there had been a refusal to 
grant passports to certain British sub- 
jects Lieut.-Confmander KenwortHy 
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His appetite and his capacity for 
containing the fuel for it were infinite; 
he would have eaten his young if he 


She. “You ’aVIN’ A SPLASH TO-DAY, Sam?” Sam (publican), “ Nor ME—roo MUCH ‘EAD ON It.” 
ked loud cheers by declaiming s| 
evoket oud cheers Dy declaliming a} 
passage from Magna Carta in the} THE CHANGELING. 
original Latin. No reply being give n, | Ir is only because MaeWhirter is 


he appealed to the SPEAKER, who, wit! 
subtle compliment to the supe 

erudition of the sea-lawyer, remarked, 
It may require reference.” 


Sir CHarLEs TOWNSHEND, by the way 
ilso seems to have founded himself on 
the article permitting any subject of the 
KING “‘exrire de regno nostro,” for, though 


refused a passport to visit Turkey, he| 


ippears to have got there all the same. 
Whether he will be allowed “ redire 


alivus et secure,” depends, I imagine, on 
whether the description of his proceed- 


ngs as given (with some reserve) by} 


Mr. Cecizr HarMsworrsH turns out to| 


be accurate. 

In reply to successive Questions it 
was udmitted by the CHANCELLOR OF 
rHE EXCHEQUER that the income-tax in 

| the Isle of Man is only one and five- 
pence halfpenny in the pound, and that 
there are only twenty-nine British resi 
dents in the island who are in receipt of 
old-age pensions; but, strange to say, 
he seemed to see no particular connec- 
tion between these two facts. 








The Cart before the Horse. 


“ The bridal carriage drawn by four milk- 





white steeds and followed by five other 
carriages, each with two milk-white steeds 
| tow.”—Local Paper. 


| 
| 
| 


Pc rkiss 





dead (you may have seen his obituary 
: The Times: cerebro-spinal 
s they called it, but I fancy 
it was really inferior port), and I have 
gned my membership of the Club 
and am sailing to-morrow to take up 
an appointment abroad which will keep 
me out of England for some years, that 
I dare tell the truth about Porkiss. 
Even now, as I set the story down, 
1 am assailed by grave doubts as to the 
attitude the Law may adopt with re- 
gard to the hand taken by Mac Whirter 
and myself in Porkiss’s sudden disap- 
pearance, which, you will remember, 


notice in 


meningil 


res 


caused such a stir at the time; but I 
feel that 1 owe it to my conscience and 
the repose of MacWhirter’s soul to 


withhold the true facts of the case no 


longer, and I must take my chance 


| with the Law. 


I do not feel the least bit sorry for 
I don’t think anybody does ; 
nobody liked him, and everyone feels 
that he is better where he is, and that 
his disappearance has vastly improved 
him. 

He was a large square man of several 
tons displacement, broad in the beam 
and narrow in the mind; his face re- 
sembled an over-ripe water-melon, and 
his intellect was without form and void. 


had had any; but Heaven, as ever, 
was merciful, and there were no little 
Porkisses. 

None of us knew him at all inti- 
mately when he was put up for the 
Club; otherwise he would very probably 
have been black-balled; but from esta- 
blishing a firm hold on the position of 
Club Bore he went on from strength to 
strength until he became the Club 
Pestilence. 

He was a base materialist; he could 
never have been issued with a soul, and 
he was wont to describe himself as a 
‘sceptic.”” He spelt it with two “e’s,” 


| but Mac Whirter always contended that 
“The 


one would have been enough. 
man,” he would say, “ believes in no- 
thing at all. He is an atheist, an 
anabaptist and an anesthetic. He 
ought to be burned at the stake and 


buried at the four cross-roads with 
that same stake through his black 


heart.” 


The curious thing was that Porkiss’s | 


parents were not in the least like 
Porkiss; indeed, those who had met 


| Sir Maleolm and Lady Porkiss declared 
ithat they were quite the most engag- 


ing old couple it would be possible to | 
meet anywhere; but then it must be | 





remembered that, as Porkiss didn’t be- 
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lieve in anything, he didn’t believe in | kiss: 
heredity. 

I am never likely to forget the day 
of his disappearance. It was an after-| with | 
noon in November, one of those cold}a series of spluttering bangs, like the 
wet afternoons when we call for the| firing of a feu-de-joie. 


‘lamp at about 3.39, huddle 


| over the fire and say, “ Bless 


ing in!” and MacWhirter and 


| asked that question.” 


me, how the evenings are draw- 


I, having as usual nothing 
better todo, had,as wethought, 
secured the Clubsmoking-room 
to ourselves and were having 
tea téte-d-téte by the fire. But 
we had reckoned without our 
Porkiss. 

He had, I am convinced, in- 
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»” he asked sweetly; “I always/is an experiment that has been tried 
thought you were rather superstitious.” with the most gratifying results in 
Porkiss exploded. Not all at once | thousands of over-populated homes.” 
ith one terrific report, but slowly, in | And MacWhirter leaned forward and 
; } rang the bell by the fire-place. 

| ‘Whatrubbish!” said Porkiss. “You 


can’t boil water in an egg-shell, 
The shell would burn.”’ 

“1 don’t know about that,” 
said MacWhirter; ‘‘but the 
thing, as I say, has been tried 
with successful results. Ah, 
waiter, some more hot water, 
and I ll have a boiled egg.” 

Porkiss’s revoltingly super- 
cilious snorts as Mae Whirter 
rapidly devoured his egg alien- 
ated from me all sympathy 
with him. ; 





tended to go home to tea, but 
the sight and smell of our crum- “Now,” he said, as Mae 
pets changed his intentions Whirter put down his spoon, | 
and he thrust his company “let us apply thesupremetest.” | 
upon us. “JT warn you,” said Mac- 
I saw a dangerous glint in Whirter, rather nervously I | 
MacWhirter’s eye as Porkiss thought, “it ’s playing with | 
lowered his obese bulk into an fire.” 
armchair and wolfed one of our a i celal “* Playing’ is the word. A 
largest crumpets. Silence fell, “5 tay , more childish superstition | 
broken only by loud, sloppy, smacking} “It's my private belief,’” went on| never met.” 
sounds, caused by Porkiss having our} MacWhirter still more sweetly, “that! That decided it. A steely glitter | 
tea. " | you, Porkiss, are a changeling.” icame into MacWhirter’s grey eyes. | 
MacWhirter got up and poked the “ And what,” snorted Porkiss, “ may & Pass me the hot water,” he said. - 
fire. It didn’t need poking, but action | a changeling be, when it’s at home?” | It was already almost boiling, and | 
of some kind was necessary to relieve| ‘Your ignorance of the common| how MacWhirter succeeded in pouring 
the tension. phenomena of our daily life surprises|some of it into his empty egg-shell | 
“Do you believe in fairies?” he said| me, Porkiss. Very often, when a baby | can't understand, but he did it, and, | 
to me suddenly over his shoulder. jis born, it happens that the fairies, if| holding the shell in one hand, with the 
His question rather help of a pocket-hand- | 
surprised me, and I could Uy ’ kerchief he balanced it | 
not for the moment see 4 carefully on the coals. It | 
his purpose in asking it: did not eatch tire | 
to ask anyone if he be- It is curious how we | 
lieved in anything in the live to regret bitterly 
presence of Porkiss was some of our most insig- 


to ask for trouble. 

** Well,” I said hesitat- 
ingly, “to a certain ex- 
tent I do; that is, I be- 
lieve in banshees, bogles, 
leprechauns and all the 
authentic sprites. But 
why?” 

“I was telling my little 
girl about Peter Pan yes- 
terday,” said MacWhir- 
ter, putting down the 
poker and settling back , 
intohischair, “andIlwas 7 


Suddenly Porkiss 


err out his cheeks and opened fire. | they take a liking to it, remove it from |ent leather boots disappearing up the 
| ow anyone can encourage such | its cradle and leave in its stead a coun-|chimney. The changeling had left us! 
tomfoolery 1 cannot understand,” he | terfeit. 5 . 


ery You, I think, Porkiss, must be 
began. ‘The Lorp CHAMBERLAIN ought | just such a counterfeit. 


only puts unhealthy ideas into child- 
ren’s heads.” 

Mac Whirter lit a cigarette. 

“Don’t you believe in fairies, Por-| ling, will disappear up the chimne 


“And whatisthat ? ” growled Porkiss. 











“PoRKISS’S PATENT LEATHER BOOTS DISAPP} ARING UP THE CHIMNEY,” 


* Good God, MacWhirter!” I ex- 
ncaa se sg ; But one can|claimed in horror. 
never to have licensed such a play. It| always tell. There is the egg-shell test.” | gone and done it.” 
6 Boi To recount here the many subter- 

oil a little water in an egg-shell,|fuges to which we had to resort in 
and the changeling, if it be a change- | order to provide a satisfactory explana- 
y. It}tion of Porkiss’s departure from the 


nificant actions, and I 
shall never forgive my- 
self for what I did then. 
My pipe had gone out, 
and I walked across to 
the other end of the 
smoking-room in search 
of a match. And so I 
never saw exactly what 
happened. 

As it was, at a sudden 
startledexclamation 
from Mac Whirter, I turn- 
ed to find Porkiss’s arm- 
chair empty, and just in 
time to see Porkiss’s pat- 


“ Now you have 
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LITERATURE FOR THE SPORTSMAN. 


THE LIF} 


room in which the waiter had seen | 
him some ten minutes before would be 
tedious; I will simply round off my | 
story by quoting a letter I have just! 
received from Lady Porkiss, to whom, 
a few days ago, I sent a full confes 
1On i— 
The Manor House. 
Lushington-under-Matchu 

My pear Mr. Ciurrersuck,—It was | 
ost thoughtful of you to write to us 
in the way you did. My husband and | 
I were so pleased to get youl letter. 

Please do not let the matter of Theo 
bald’s disappearance worry you. Mal- 
colm and I feel that it has been for the 
best. We have both been certain for a 
long time that Theobald was not really 
our own child. 

The fault lies entirely with a carele ss | 
nursemaid, who left our baby unguarded 
for half-an-hour, some thirty-five years | 
ago, in order to flirt with the milkman 
She was discharged and a more respon- | 


| 
| 
| 


| sible nurse engaged; but it was a case 


| of shutting the nursery door after the | 


baby had got out. 
Malcolm and I are most anxious to 


meet you. Could you come down on | Goring-on-Thames 


Friday for the week-end? There is 


been such a cl 
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———— — — 


“SUDDEN PARTINGS, SUCH AS PRESS 


FROM OUT YOUNG HEARTs.”—Byron. 











Jil ca 
125 p.m. Do come. 
P.S.—I was so sorry to hear about 
poor Mr. MacWhirter. He must have 
arming Man. 
Yours sincerely, 
ANGELA PorkKIss. 








JULY IN WHITEHALL. 
[r is golden July, but for others her 
beat t\ 


I am pining in Whitehall, a martyr to 
duty ; 
Chiefs are on leave, 
So the messengers heave 
Their work on my table, 
More work than I’m able 
Ever to compass from morning to eve. 


From Croydon, from Crewe, people write 
a long tissue 
Of riddles relating to Forms that we 
issue; 
Bootle and Bow 
Swell the chorus of woe, 
Sage counsel imploring, 
And one writes from Goring— 
! What can he want 
to know ? 


If I were at Goring 1I’d view with 
aversion 
The faintest suggestion 
ertion : 
There I could find 
Hobbies more to my mind 
Than penning long letters 
To wretches in fetters, 
Doomed through July to Officialdom’s 
grind, 


of mental ex- 


I would charter a punt, cushioned deep 
with gay pillows 
| And find me a nook in the shade of the 
willows, 
Where I could hear 
The cool song of the weir, 
And watch the sun glancing 
Through green leavesand dancing, 
Dancing on waters bedimpled and clear. 


But I’m chained to an oar in Bureau- 
cracy’s galleys, 
Not wielding a pole in the fairest of 
valleys ; 
Here I’m a thrall 
And to work I must fall; 
Yet, since you discover 
In me an old lover, 
Goring, your case shall come first of 
; them all. 
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( of those marvellous castles of maken 
| THE RETURN. ment of which there are so many in 
i I nap been so afraid they were all} this land. 
a dead. And they were such dear little} “ Surely 1 have been told that no one 
l things. lives there?” I asked in sudden aston- 
Ht I had heard of them from my earliest | ishment. . : 
i childhood. We had a much-loved Ger- “No, nobody lives there now,” was 
i man governess who had the most inti- the reply. ea 
! mate acquaintance with them and their| “ But look,” [ said, pointing. 
i | delightful doings—and later on I had| A blazing light shone like a beacon | 
i | learnt to know “and love them for my-| from the topmost tower, dazzlingly 
i | self. " | white. It seemed to illuminate the | 
H | But I wondered very much whether | whole castle as if with a magical radi- 
i I should find any of them left this time. | ance. 
i | One had heard rumours “Perhaps the fairies are holding 
2 i) | Yet almost from the moment when| their revels there to-night,” said one of 
it [ set foot in Germany I kept coming | my companions, smiling. 
t across hopeful indications. Crossing | “You know we have many of them 
over the Dom Platz in Cologne in the | in these parts,” said ano ther. 
- ii morning, when all the flaxen- haired} When we looked again, a little later, 
a neatly-satchelled little <a tome 
at boys and girls were 
; trotting across the 
; | square on their way to 
at school with a noise like 
at | the twitter of early 
3 | birds, I thought I saw 
a ii gleam of something 
Bi bright and swiftly- 
i moving that seemed to 
dart about among them 
; with a motion more 
al alert, more vivid, than 
: that of a mere dancing 
i i sunbeam, 
In Munich, again, as 
I stood gazing at one 
. Bécxuin’s fantastic 
j masterpieces in the 
| great gallery, Iwas sud- eee 
| denly awareof atwinkle Official. “ HaveN'T YER SEEN THE NOTICE OVER THERE, M 
as of gleaming wings| 4-LOwED ‘ERe’?” 
BE | which appeared to flut- | une a0 KO AED WHEN BID YOU BUT THE ¢ 
ter about the twisted | Oficial. “I ’avex’r, Mc, In BEvoxos ro THE Pt 
gold of the frame. It! — etal a ees raed 
| vanished immediately, but I fol lowed | the light o on the cast tle was gone. Only, 
1 | in the direction in which it had fled,| just above the highest turret, a single 
j | and again I thought I saw it hovering | bright star hung in the darkening sky. 
i for a moment over the beflowered hat That may, of course, have been the ex- 
F| of a stout middle-aged German matron | planation, and yet—one never knows. 
| who was walking placidly through the And why should these people have 
| gallery hand-in- hand with an equally | spoken so naturally and confidently of 
| stout husband, whose blue inquiring|the fairy folk if they are indeed all 
qi | eyes peered out with astonishing mild-| vanished out of the land? 
| ness from over a perfectly ferocious I rather think there were some of 
| wilderness of beard and whiskers. them in Oberammergau too, though | 
| It then darted off again, this time in| why and how the y came to be there I | 
the direction of the Flemish Madonnas, | cannot tell. 
and [ lost it. More than once I seemed to catch a 
| The third time was on a perfect even-| glimpse of them darting in and out 
| ing in a quiet South-German village.| among the gaily-painted houses, and 
The delicate glory of wild- flowers which several times—and of this I am almost 
it makes the meadows in these parts such | certain—actually flitting across the 
: a joyful Paradise by day was now only | open stage during the performance of 
We faintly indicated by a pale glimmering | the play itself. 
among the dark grass; but the woods| And yesterday I became quite defi- 
: and mountains stood out starkly distinct nitely sure; there was no longer any 
i against the serene sky, while high possible room for doubt. 
among them gieamed the towers of one} I was walking through a country 
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village i in athe late afternoon and a , heavy 
shower came on. I took shelter under 
the kindly eaves of a peasant’s house. 
A big dog came amicably snufling about 
me, and through the door of a shed, 
which seemed to be part of the house, 
I could see the head and shoulders of 
one of those great gentle-eyed cream- 
cows which abound in 





coloured this 
district. 
In a few minutes a woman came to 


the door with a little girl of eas four 
years old clinging to her skirts. 
|" The child had a bunch of wild straw- 
| berries in her hand, flowers and fruit 
together on their slender stalks. 

The woman spoke to me in her soft 


| 
| 


friendly dialect, and presently asked 
| me whence | came. 
“7 rom England,” I said. 
ee “weal | “From E ngland!’’she 
echoed, ast lshode 


‘All the way from Ling 
land! 





She turned to the 
little girl. 

ef Look,” she S id. 
“This lady has come 
lall the way from Eng- 
‘land to visit here 
| What do you say to 
ithat?”’ 
| The little girl looked 
|at me for a minut th 
| bright wide eyes Then 
| she came forward a st p 
land held out her bunch 
lof strawberries to me 
with the friendliest ges- 
| ture. 

Mw: ‘NO BATHING I took them and 


thanked her, and when 
lpresently the rain 
ceased and I turned to 
go, lo and behold, t 
poised in the midst of my bunch 
of strawberries, was a tiny, quaint, elfin 


EAN, I SHOULD 


OUNCIL.” 
. nere, 


deftly 


creature, nodding and smiling at me in 
the cheeriest fashion imaginable. 
There was no mistake about it this 


time. There it sat, speaking no word, 
but looking at me as the mother had 
| looked, as the child had looked, as our 
| simple in Oberammergau had 
looked, and also with something of a 
whimsical, half-shy expression which 
| I sudde nly remembered to have seen on 
| the face of a cabman in Cologne, who 
insisted, when, after immense calcula- 
tions based upon a close study of his 
recording instrument, I had proffered 
him his fare, that I was giving him too 
much money. I glanced back for a 
moment to wave a farewell to the 
woman and her child, and of course in 
that instant my fairy was gone. 

But it’s true after all. The fairies 
are back. They are not dead. I’m 
sure of it. I’ve seen them. R. F. 


hosts 
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THE RIVAL ARTS. 


Ir was after the first of the concerts 
in the National Galler ry which may 
perhaps become a regular event, that 
Painting and Music met for a real heart- 
to-heart talk. So far as I have gath- 
ered this is what they said :- 

Painting. & ve been woude ring—do 
you think it’s quite fair, this sending 
of musicians to play among pictures ? 
The National Gallery belongs to me, 
you know. You've got an Academy of 
your own, Why this poaching on my 
preserves ? 

Music. Poaching! Oh, my dear, how 
unreasonable you are! How unreason- 
able everyone is! One is always being 
misunderstood. No matter how pure 
one’s motives someone finds self-inter- 
est in them. Why, when I sent those 
artists to Trafalgar Square I had only 
one thought in my head, and that—— 

Painting. Excuse me a minute, but I 
must make a protest. I do wish you 
wouldn't call your fiddlers and pianists 
artists. It has always annoyed me. 
The word artist should be kept for 
painters and draughtsmen—in short, 
for artists. You can call your people 
performers or professors or anything 
but not artists. 

Music. Not even if there is a final e. 

Painting. No. If youreally value my 
friendship, no. But I interrupted you. 

Music. | was saying that when | 
sent up that little band of —of—execu- 
tants to the National Gallery [ had but 
one idea in my head, and that was to be 
of assistance. 

Painting. 

Music, 
dearest ? 

Painting. “To whom,” 
grammar has 
much, 

Music. Why, to you, of course. My 
idea was to increase your popularity. 

Painting. How ? 

Music. By supplying people with an 
additional inducement to go to your 





Assistance? To who? 
Don’t you mean “to whom,” 


then. But 
never worried artists 


Painting. Oh, thank you. 

Music, But, dear, don't be stuffy 
about it. You want popularity, don’t | 
“wos ? Everyone does, and so you must. 

You don’t want all your w onderful men, 





your MicHarn ANGELos and Leoxarpos 
and Trrrans and Rapnarns and Bort 
CELLIS and FRANCESCAS, to be neglected ? 


| Of course not. Then why be stuffy when 


1 add my persuasiveness to yours and 
the room is crowded ? 

Painting, You haven't convinced me | 
that this extra inducement was needed. | 
Are we 80 empty? 

Music. There is always space for | 
another enthusiast. 


mainbing, ‘five you pretending that! §S 








‘the audience consisted of persons who 
had never been in the National Gallery 
before ? 

Music. Not wholly, of course. 

Painting. Personally I doubt if there 
was anyone there who was a stranger 
to it, My belief is that then purpose 
was not so much to hear music, as 
music, as to hear it among beautiful 
things. So far from attracting music- 
lovers to the pictures, it was the pictures 
that were attracting the music-lovers. 

Music. I’m sure you are wrong. 
They came to hear ‘BEETHOVEN and 
Haypn. 

Painting. In that ease why should I 
be so enchanted ? 

Music. Because, having been lured 
into your domain, they might become 
lovers of painting too. They wouldn't 
pour out directly the music was over; 
they would go through the other rooms, 

“And those who « 

“dp emedhy 


ume to hear remained 

Don’t you agree? 
Painting. Oh, yes, 

But I don’t think it’s 


that's possible. 
exactly what we 


want; we think our own appeal should | 


be strong enough. 


Music, ** Should be.” Ah, that’s just 
it! 

Painting. Is strong enough, then. 

Music. M'yes. 

Painting. Listen. I ‘ll tell you some- 
thing. I was watching your audience | 


on Tuesday afternoon and we were beat- 
ing you most of the time. I watched 
their attention wandering from Brrr 
HOVEN to Finirpvo Lippt, 
to Uccetio, What about that? 
Music. Their attention was not neces- 
sarily wandering. Would youhaveevery 
one listen to music with closed eyes ? 
Painting. | was wondering whether 
these were listening at all. But one 
thing is certain. They can't listen to 
music in the National Gallery with 
closed eyes, because my a 
strong for them. They had to look. 
Music. I’m glad, So the experiment 
was successful. You ought to be 
ful instead of peevish. 
Painting. And there's anothe: r point. 
That point is that music is one thing 


crate- 


and painting another, and there is no | 
| need to mix 


them up. I don’t know 
how it is with music, 


quire s and demands 


but painting re 
concentration If 
you are listening to a tune vou can't 
appreciate a picture fully; if you are 
a picture you will miss the 
symphony. Leave my 
National Ga llery to me; let it be t 

Music. Well, 
|pained, I’m 
the use of try 
ful? ; 
Painting. Let’s look at it like this 
upposing I were to send a w 


looking at 
ben uties of a 


! 
sient, 


shocked, sut 
ing to be kind and help- 
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load of Old Mi asters up to your Academy, 
what would you say ? 

Music. For what purpose? 
rate the walls ? 


To deco- 


and pleased? 


Music. I don’t consider the cases 
parallel. Iam in no need of any such 
assistance, 

Painting. Still I did watch those 


people's attention wandering on Tues 
day. 

Music. Lhave explained that, | 
you're extremely horrid. 
Painting. Where are you going ? 

Music. I don't know. 

Painting. They're waiting for you 
atthe cinema, There «re pictures tl: 
that can’t do without you; but they ‘re 


3 there 








not mine, I. V. L, 
THE CRUSADER. 
“A female locust has been found dead a 
Piddington, Bucks."—Evening Pi). 





In perfect peace at Piddington 

| A female locust died ; 

| Perchance in life a locust’s wife, 
Perchance a locust’s bride. 


She breathed her last at Piddington; 





from Haypn | 


men are too } bh; 


all I can say is I’m] 


What 1s] 


It is 


There let her tranquil | + 
Fulfilled is now her splendid you 
See Piddington and die. 


| She fled the East for Piddington, 

And on her high crusade 

| She left the swarm, and cold and storm 
Encountered unafraid. 


| So, should I pass at Piddington 
Beyond the great divide, 

Ah! deave me there recumbent where 
That bold Crusader died. 





A New Order. 
‘Two Knights of the Bath chai: 
ight from the Henry VIL. Chapel 
Daily Paper. 





“Tiady Victoria —— has entered business 


16 a diary farmer.”—American l’ape 


Astheresult, nodoubt,of Mrs. Asquirn’s 
visit to the States. 





j 
| “Lost n Sunday, Dawlish Warren, Blu 
| ar 1 Green Lady's Bathing Suit.” 

| VWest-Co try Pape 


“Given ordinary care wide 11 health, most 

children’s eyes and teeth will come out all 

right without the faddy interference of school 
inies.”—J, iwerpo v0l Paper. 

But who wants them to come out 


‘The elder of two ——'5 boys was born in 


} 1920 and the younger one more recentl 
| Picture l’aper. 

understood that this fashion 1s 
spreading. 





Painting. No, to induce people to | 
be a little more interested in music. | 
Would you be so frightfully flattered | 


Che water must have been horribly cold. | 


— 


think | 
Good night, 


had been 
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| The Vicar (during a temporai ‘ “Ty 3 AN ANGEL PASS! ad Bobbie. “1 witaH SHE'D PASS THE SPONGE-CAKY.” 
| 
| OUR BOOKING-OFFICE little Edinburgh typist and Suffragette, with her sweetness, 
oe ay her quick temper, her eagerness for knowledge, her rawness, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) her sanity, her courage—a perfect dear, (How touching | 
The Man Who Could Not See (LAN®) was a tiresome self-| when her lover, [tichard Yaverland, sent the roses and she 
| centred youth who, like blind Zim Turpin in the ballad, mar-| and her mother for a week used candles instead of gas so 
| ried an ugly but useful wife, only to “see her very plain” | that the unaccustomed rare flowers might last the longer!) 
| when his blindness disappeared. It speaks, L think, volumes| And Richard is a fine soul, an ardent and unselfish lover. 
| for Mrs. Frep Reynoups’ courage and re ce that she is}... Then I see Miss West looking at the beauty and sweet 
. | able to make a pleasant sentimental success of a theme so | ness she has created and saying, “ Dear me, this is very 
| consecrated to low comedy ; and she has not got nearly bourgeois!” and forthwith plunging her pen into the pot | 
| much support as you would imagine from the fact that her | marked “ Sexual pathology” and blotting in some dreadful 
blind hero, Julian West, lost his eyesight on active service. | outlines and shadows. Jtichard is illegitimate and his love 
. Julian, you see, was ruthlessly pushed into the War by a | for his ill-used mother becomes morbid in its intense pre ; 
| Spartan mother, and naturally he felt rather sore about the | occupation ; the mother herself, drawn with a most mas | 
whole business, especially as his monitre did not remain |terly skill, is absorbed in her son and her sorrows to the 
in the world made safe for heroes to look after her derelict,| point of madness. The thing plunges on to darker and H 
} | but died while Julian was on a ¥ t to his aunts at East- | darker issues—the mother a suicide, the son a murderer, and 
| gate. At Mastgate—most God-f iken of wateri place p or little llen to sed as jetsam on this sombre flood unde: 
| he met his cousin, Mara and Mara, being plain but | the shadow of the gallows. . . . Give me the bourgeois 
noble, married him out of compassion. How r tored sight | t ich, say I. But what a clever piece of work ! 
| and a butterfly cousin of his wiles on whom to exercise it : 
| played havoe with Julian's affections I will leave you t It seems a sad pity that Mrs. Purtir Sxowpen and 
| discover. The critical, | fancy, will prefer the aunts and Messrs. J. H. Tuomas, Roperr Witurams, Tom Mann, 
| east winds of the overture to the long-drawn sweetness of J. Bromuiey and Noan ABLerr could not have forgathered 
| the finale; but a holiday mood should get considerable | together, like the personages of a Platonic dialogue, so that 
atisfaction out of both. — What We Want and Why (Couiins) might have stood a 
|chance of expressing the sum and not the difference of | 


Of course life can be prett 
o rotten as Miss Repecca Wrst chooses to make out in} the views of Labour—especially in the persuasive spirit of 
the second part of The Judye (Uurcuinson). In the first, | the bulk of these six articles—was a very bright notion, 
with a sincerity and skill which are beyond praise, Mi s}and one which I should like to see kindle the opposite | 
} lcamp (if there is one) into an answering flame. On its 


y rotten, but not, I think, quite | thei reasoned opinions. To issue some such manifesto of 








| Wesrv builds you up the character of her lle leivilie, the 
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critical side, the book, especially Mr. ABLETT'S contri- 
bution, is well worth reading. On constructive principles 
it is rather hard to follow; but I gather (though not 
throughout) that work is to be minimised and “ wagedom”"’ 
to be abolished. I suppose if I could look upon every 
master as essentially a “ haughty lordling” (Burns, as 
quoted by Mr. Bromiry), every man as inevitably “ a cog In 
a great . . . machine” (Mr. AsLert) and all opponents of 
increased leisure as “ preachers of pessimism ” (Mr. Many), 
I should appreciate the Communist attitude better. But, 
short of that, the eloquent allies will not shake my belief 
that what we want is different masters, different men and 
different work, and not the abolition of any of them. 





It is probable that Mr. Hytron Cieaver is yet young. 
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story, The Fly-by-Nights, and to searchers after sensation 
I can guarantee a sure find if they sample his latest tale, 
Just to give a hint of what awaits you, let me say that the 
vanished golfer encountered some most sanguinary revolu- 
tionaries who were using this mine for nefarious schemes, 
and they led him, and he led them, some pretty dances 
before he was rescued by his sweetheart and a caddie, 
Fortunately he met one Bates in the mine, and this rough- 
and-ready man proved to be of the purest gold. Moreover, 
if we study the character of Bates, we shall understand why 
some admirable people were cajoled into playing with 
revolution. A yarn with scarcely a dull page in it. 








Messrs. HetNeMANN have done well to bring ont a new 
edition of Mr. CHartes TurLey’s Godfrey Marten, Schoolboy. 








He seems to preserve certain re- errs 


collections of boyhood and cer- Mi Ha ERLE 
tain sympathies with the under-} /i/?// 


admirer of Sir James Barrie 
and of Mr. P. G. Woprnovuse.| * 
One of these days he may very 
likely write a good novel, for 
there are excellent points about 
On With the Motley (M1LLs AND 
Boon). The central idea is not 
too hackneyed and up to a point 
is well handled. Basil Ingram is 
the low comedian malgré luz, the 
man who possesses a knightly 
soul, but has always been cursed, 
from his earliest youth, by this 
unfortunate talent for arousing 
laughter. Arather artificial mis- 
understanding with a shy but| | 
well-meaning father sends him 
to the provincial music-halls, the 
only road that he can see to a 
quick fortune. The scene in| 
which his young lady (Amosé is 
her ridiculous name) discovers} | 
him in baggy trousers and a) 
silly hat doing a knockabout; 
turn at the Hippodrome, Fal-! 
mouth, is perhaps the best in the 
book; the succeeding chapters 
are assuredly the worst. I con- 
jecture some kindly friend may 


f i 
graduate. Also he is clearly an if | ‘ 









hy) 


WHAT MIGHT 


~ | If there is a better story of life 
in a public school I should like 
to kuow of it. In putting his 
/ |narrative into the mouth of God. 
/ | frey Marten himself and letting 
2 him tell it while his school ex- 
periences are still fresh in his | 
memory, the author attempted | 
a very difficult feat. He liad not | 
only to make him speak like a | 
schoolboy, but every idea, every | 
reflection, every observation of 
character, had to be limited by | 
the same dramatic restriction. | 
Mr. Turtey achieves his pur- | 
pose to admiration. There is | 
nothing morbid or sentimental | 
in his hero or his hero's friends; | 
|he pretends to solve no difficult | 
moral problem: he just tells a 

tale of school life that is as true 

as it is clean. I can imagine | 
for the rising generation no 

sounder incentive to the right 

patriotism of house and school. | 
Let all those who have the care | 
of youth take note of it for a! 
holiday-gift. 





nlf My 
i I'l il 
if 


Rl 


Miss Powerscourt of Powers- 
court, the heroine of Cyrilla | 
Seeks Herself (Hurcwtnsoy), | 
was at the outset of her story as 


{1 OWyAls 


mL 
HAVE BEEN, 


have advised Mr. CLEAVER to [As every schoolboy knows, Mount Everest is 29,002 feet |eold and self-contained a damsel 


“ ginger up” his finish, and the} im height.) 


author, no doubt against his The Mountaineer, “On, pasu it! TueRE Gors THAT |by the time Mr. G. B. Buren 
better judgment, yielded, there-| -X™4 TWO Feet. Now aun . 


HAVE TO BE ALTERED.” 





by entirely ruining his book asa 


as one could wish to avoid, but | 


THE GEOGRAPHY BOOKS WILL |hog finished with her she has 








work of art. It isas though a play were begun by Mr. Gaxs- 
wortny and finished by the Brothers Menvinie. Which 
is a pity, for the characters of the two Jngrams and the two 
Bellamys (father and son) are distinctly well observed 

My golf-ball and I have been in many bunkers on various 
Cornish links, but we have (ultimately) emerged without 
meeting the fate of Jack Saunderson in The Haunted 
Seventh (Murray). He, when practising by himself on a 
course in Cornwall, landed his ball in the bunker at the 
seventh hole, and while he was trying to retrieve it he 
found himself precipitated into what I can only eall the 
bowels of the earth. As a matter of fact (or fiction) he 
had fallen into an ancient mine, and there he remained for 
some deliriousiy exciting days and nights. Major-General 
Cuarves Ross is already known as the author of a thrilling 





not only sought but found her- | 
self. As a contrast to Cyrilla we are given an astoundingly 
bold and crafty young woman in whose vast audacities I 
found it difficult to believe. The men are drawn with con- 
siderably more skill than the women. Lettiker Lane, K.C., | 
the brilliant barrister whose career was almost ruined by | 
opium, and John Torpicherne, a healthy and sound specimen 
of British manhood, are people with whom you can easily 
sympathise. The book is free from any suspicion of dul- 
ness. From the premonitory list I find that this is Mr. 
Buraty’s sixty-sixth work. I hope he will reach what 
cricket-reporters call “ the coveted century.” 
“Lope v. TRUMPINGTON, 

Played at T: umpington in rather unpleasant way, owing to re marks 

passed by some of the home team,’’—Cambridge Paper. 
“At Over they fling oaths at one, 
And worse than oaths at Trumpington.’’—Rupert Brooke. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
are reminded that Mr. Ketua- 
who competed at Bisley, is a 
All the same we shall | 


AvucustT 2, 


We 
WAY, 
| erack rifle-shot. 


about the Post-Office. 
* * 





* 
As the rival forces in Paraguay are ill- 
| trained and badly equipped, prolonged 
| hostilities are predicted. A leading 
topic of the Paraguayan Silly Season is, 
‘What is wrong with our civil wars ? 


“T have never caught a fish,’’ says 
Dean Inex. Most. anglers 
| start like that, but they soon grow out 
of it. 


seen LO 


The Dean also declares that the only 


| creature he has ever kill od was @ Wasp, 
|in self-defence. And {~~ 

| even then, we feel sure 
not without an effort 
to appeal to its better 








bravely continue to say what we think | 
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hat the lids of their milk-cans are 

being stolen in large quantities. Con- 

| Sic lering the wet weather we have had 

of late they should be grateful for this 
voluntary assistance. 
* 


- London milkmen are complaining 


| Glow-worms are being sold in the 
West-End at the rate of two shillings 
a dozen. Readers are warned against 
unscrupulous dealers who are flooding 
the market with a species of common 
worm fitted with a small accumulator. 

‘Every householder should learn to 
shoot,” declares a contemporary. But 
y everybody's neighbour doesn’t 
play the cornet. 


sureiy 


ime ol going to Press the 


lal is to be struck for! 


Up to the t 


ir that a me 


runic 





think. Weare confident, however, that 

he won't allow either of these accomp- 

lishments to interfere with his writing. 
* * 

We read that, in a Northamptonshire 
garden, the female of a pair of robins 
has laid twenty-one eggs since March 
and reared fourteen young robins., This 
supports the belief that it is the hen- 
bird that lays the eggs, and that the 
offspring of robins tend to be robins. 


A Breslau boy with artificial ribs 
made of gold and platinum is said to 
be so valuable that he is given special 
police protection. It must be some- 
thing of a relief when he is tucked up 


for the night in his little safe. 
* 





The Spanish nthe authorities are 
re reported to be considering the lesson of 








the reverses in Morocco. 
It is now recognised 
that the bane of Span- 
ish musketry has been 








| nature. ‘ the two-eyed stance. 

| * | | 

| We understand that | With reference to the 

| the number of literary future of the * Beaver 

| men who did not write | Hut,” which has been 

| The Pomp of Power has | saved from demolition, 

| now been narrowed | we understand that 

| down to three. there is some idea of 

| * making it a refuge for 

| It has been stated bearded men. 

| that the acoustic pro- -. 

perties of the Council | A composer has writ- 

| Chamber of the new | ten an opera about a 
London County Hall prize-fight. In sporting 

| are so bad that mem- ae: ietent. Aastnen tei te eau ak eta eae circles the opinion is 
| bers cannot hear one} ... oa ety pes Rgrencgemncs: J pat oe re that, except for the 
another's speeches. Not ss sila cestiaicemoie ___'familiar spectacle of a 
every municipal building enjoys this|all those who survived the first three| hard - hearted referee trying to tear 


advantage. 
A machine for 
been shown at the Women’s Exhibi- 
The method of stropping collars 
is of course a trade secret. 


tion. 


‘England,” says Le Rire, “ boasts of 
sjx-hundred-and-seventy Mem- 
bers of Parliament.’’ Our contemporary 
is wrong ; t 


soIne 
we never brag about it. 


hotel admits that 
golf-courses. It is no 


A Scottish 
close to five 
known what can be done about it. 

* x 


+ 


Coal-carts are now allowed to go on 
the pavements in Berlin. 
the courtesy of the 
privilege has been extended to pedes- 
trians in London. 


motorists same 


A German soldier has published a 
book entitled Jour Years in England 
as a Prisoner of War. He must be one 
of the two that failed to ese ape. 

a — 
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ironing collars has | 


it is 


Thanks to]. 


years of peace had not been confirmed. 


geologist, announces that within thirty 
days Southern Europe and the whole 
of Asia will be destroyed by earth- 
| quake and their populations wiped out. 
| Owing to the short notice we under- 
stand that it will be a quiet affair. 

' 

It is claimed that wireless waves 
| pro mote the gro wth of the hair. The 
telephone, on the other hand, tends to 
turn i 


t grey * 
‘ 

‘If an elephant were left unattended 
in Shoreditch,” says a County Court 
Judge, “it would be stolen.” It seems 
hard that a man can’t leave his elephant 
for five minutes while he pops in for a 
drink. — 


At a meeting of protest against the 





/} conversion of the Brighton Aquarium 


| intoa garage, Mr. Hinarre Bevoc an- 
nounced that he could bawl as well as 





Dr. Minton Nose, the Philadelphia | 


apart two loving heavy - weights, he 
can’t have seen much lately to make 
a song about. 

+ 

A Moscow message reports unprece- 
dented betting on the race-course there. 
Your sporting Bolshevik isalways ready 
to back his fancy with somebody else's 
last million roubles. 

‘Men revelled in the pitfalls and gins 
with which their fair enemies used to 
beset them,” writes a lady on the sub- 
ject of changing manners. The gin-and- 
pitfall custom was, of course, the fore- 
runner of the cocktail habit. 








“Sr. Paun’s Cross 

The ignorance of Londoners about London 
is shown by the fact that scarcely anybody 
nowadays knows of the visitors’ 
kept in the golden gallery just beneath the 
dome,” Daily Paper. 





above the dome and not just beneath, 


book which is | 








We confess to being so ignorant that | 
we thought the golden gallery was just | 
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MORE INTERNATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


[At the Olympic Games to be held in Paris 
in 1924, in addition to the usual athletic con- 
tests there will be competitions in Poetry and 
the Arts. Itishoped, as The Times suggests, to 
revive something of the Greek spirit which 
associated “ music” with “gymnastic.” Com- 
petitors will be limited to subjects inspired by 
Vidée sportive.] ; 
Thomas, my friend, there was a time 
When in our young and bounding prime 

At sports we took a lot of beating ; 
But, having grown too old and fat, 
We can’t—I’m almost sure of that— 
Expect to lift the olive at 

The next Olympic meeting. 


Did I attempt to hurl the disc, 
I should incur a horrid risk, 
Possibly break a large blood-vessel ; 
Nor do I care to picture you 
Punched in the ring all black and blue, 
Or with your tummy bent in two 
During a Greekish wrestle. 


3ut here is noble news—that France 
Offers a consolation chance 
To us whose age is past its middle: 
Medals for Art, for odes and plays, 
Ballets and busts, as in the days 
When Nero crowned himself with bays 
For feats upon the fiddle. 


‘Twas well our masters took such pains 

To mould us when our youthful brains 
And bodies yet were nice and plastic ; 

A corpus sanum they supplied, 

And sowed a sana mens inside, 

That Art with Games might be allied, 
Or “ Music” with “ Gymnastic.” 


And now, with muscles gone to pulp, 
You're still an artist: you can sculp; 
And, though but poor my pace and 
wind are, 
I dabble still in verse. Then why 
For these events should we not try, 
You in the mode of Myron, I 
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“OUR BRUISED ARMS.” 


Angela took my sword down from the 
nail upon which it hangs and shook her 
head sorrowfully. 

“1 'm afraid it’s rusting initssheath,” 
she said. 

“*Our bruiséd arms hung up for 
monuments,’ I quoted rather aptly, I 
think, except that in the Great War our 
swords didn’t really get bruised to any 
appreciable extent. Ricnarp IIT, was 
probably thinking more about tin hats. 

Angela sighed. 

“Yes, of course, it’s nice to have it 
there,” she said. “ But it seems rather 
a waste, doesn’t it?” And she sighed 
again. 

Angela is romantic. One must look 
facts in the face now and then, and 
when I feel that my time has come to 





do so I set my mouth in that firm 





hard line characteristic of ope who is 
looking facts in the face, and I say to 
myself sternly, “ Angela is romantic.” 
Then I shake my head and sigh and 
look somewhere else. 

But the fact remains, and so I know 
that, when she takes my sword down 
and looks at it like that; she is, for the 
moment, a spiritual contemporary of 
the Knights of the Table Round. | 
know that in her mind’s eye she sees me 
with my good sword girt about me sally- 
ing forth to slay my dragon and rescue 
a conveniently distressed damsel. Not 
any haphazard damsel, you understand, 
but one strikingly resembling herself in 
form and feature. 

3ut I am not like that. Personally 
I have no desire to kill dragons. I don't 
particularly want to kill anybody, but 
if I did it oceurs to me that a couple 
of income-tax collectors could be more 
easily spared in these humdrum times. 

‘It seems so little wse,”’ continued 
Angela, emphasising her point. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I answered. 
“There is precedent for beating it into 
a plough-share, for example.” 

I drew it from its scabbard and looked 
at it with a keen agricultural look. 

“ Not that I think that would be an 
easy thing to do,” I added on second 
thoughts. 

But in spite of the lightness of my 
tone I sighed as I balanced the shining 
blade in my hand. We stern military 
men always feel like that when we are 
reminded of the time when platoons 
trembled at our merest nod. 

“ But then,” continued Angela, * it 
isn’t as if it ever was of any real use.” 

I drew myself up and frowned. Once 
a soldier always a soldier, and there 
are things which a soldier cannot lightly 
let pass. I thought of church parade, 
of guard-mountings, of general inspec- 
tions, and of the impressive ceremonials 


in which it had played its part to the | 


honour and glory of its country and 
the confounding of the K1na’s enemies. 
Why, when the Adjutant was married... 

“It helped to win the War,” I said 
with simple dignity. 

“ How?” said Angela, obviously un- 
impressed. ‘I thought you only ‘wore 
it when you went to church. And you 
never even took it with you to France.” 

It was true; no one but the R.A.S.C. 
took swords to France. It was ahumil- 
iating moment. But with the sword 
stillin my hand my martial spirit re- 
vived and I began to tell of the nights 
when, my sword at my side and occas- 
ionally, in the dark, between my legs, I 
had made my rounds as Orderly Officer, 
absolutely careless of the dangers I ran. 

Angela looked more happy. 

“You mean when you were locking- 
up the camp for the night ?” she said. 


IVARI. 
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“Something like that,” [ agreed 
smiling. 

“Then couldn’t you wear it here every 
night when you lock the back-door and 
shut the study window and let the cat 
out and——”’ 

“No,” I said almost brusquely, «| 
could not. Besides,” I added “more 
kindly, * lam afraid it would hardly look 
impressive, worn with a dinner-jacket.” 

Angela sighed again. 


, 


“No,” she agreed; “ perhaps it 
wouldn’t. And in any case I expect 


you 've lost the little thing it used to 
hang from.” 

I started. My sword-frog lost? 
Ridiculous! Once a soldier always—— 
But I said that before. 

And yet was it so ridiculous after 
all? I know I had one to begin with, 
but then an Army Council Instruction 
or a General Routine Order or some- 
thing washed it out. Iam not blaming 
anybody. The times were critical, and 
it is to the honour of our country that 
we had men who could make 
stern decisions without flinching. 

Anyhow, I don’t suppose I could find 
my sword-frog now. My batman could, 
perhaps, but [ don’t suppose I could 
tind him either. 

I returned the sword to its sheath 
with a clang, and the sound gave me 
new heart. I faced round with a look 
before which even Australians have been 
known to salute. 

“ Though I may never wear it again,” 
[ said, “its day of usefulness has not 
passed.” 

“ Why, what can you do with it 
asked Angela, brightening. 

“T can rattle it in its scabbard,” I 
said grimly; and I rattled it to show 
her how it was done, 

Angela’s eyes opened wider. 

* What does that mean ?”’ she asked. 

“It isa sign,” I said, “that you don't 
propose to stana any nonsense. At 
least, that was what the Kaiser meant 
by it, and it was always considered very 
etfective.” 

‘“And where will you do it?” 

“The Katser rattled his all over 
Kurope. But I propose,” I added 
darkly, ‘to reserve mine strictly for 
domestic use.” And I turned to the 
wall, rattling it just a very little, in 
case—— 

“ Well, you'd better be careful,” said 
Angela. “It didn’t do the Kaiser any 
good in the end.” 

“That,” I said, “was because one 
day he rattled it so loudly that he drew 
it by mistake,” 

And as I hung my sword up on its 
nail again a gleam of light twinkled at 
me from its polished hilt, and I winked 
back in perfect comprehension. 

We at least understand each other. 
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AT THE OVAL, 


Ir is my turn to go in next; to 


| emerge into the brilliant sunshine out 
| there in the sight of that vast concourse 





of people and take my stand at the 
wicket. Hitrcn is bowling; someone 
said at lunch that he has never bowled 
so fast since 1914 as he is bowling to- 
day. I can quite believe it. Even old 
J. out there is not at all comfortable 
and R, is obviously terrified. I don’t 
blame him. 

Someone said at lunch that there 
would be quite fifteen thousand spec- 
tators present this afternoon, if not 
more. ‘There are more. There must be 
nearly a million of—— Heavens! R. is 
out, bowled by Hrrcn. The spectators 
are howling with delight, It is my turn. 

1 am trekking to the wicket; I must 
already have trekked a mile and I seem 
very little nearer than when I started. 
Fifteen thousand people are watching 
me ; the fieldsmen regard me curiously ; 
as | approach they move to their places. 
Old J. winks encouragingly as I pass. 
He made his first hundred in county 
cricket the year after I was born, 

The umpire is giving me guard; it is 
the small fat one in the white boots. 
Why is one umpire always small and 
fat and the other tall and thin? Are 
they chosen like this deliberately, so 


that they won't get mixed up with each 
other and stand at the wrong ends? He 
has informed me that that covers the 
two. 

The fieldsmen assume alert attitudes ; 
the crowd is silent with intense expect- 
ation. Probably all of them, players 
and spectators alike, take me for a prom- 
ising young colt who may very likely 
make fifty. I alone realise what a piti- 
ful error this is. 

I have glanced over my shoulder to 
see exactly where fine-leg is standing, 
and promptly forgotten that he even 
exists. What is that little white speck 
away there on the horizon? Good 
heavens! it is Hircn. He is beginning 
to run in my direction; he grows bigger 
and bigger; he is almost upon me; he 
leaps savagely into the air . . 

1 see a red streak flashing with incred 
ible velocity towards me and make acon- 
vulsive movement with my bat. Some- 
thing jars horribly, but I am still alive: 
What is happening now? A number 
of fieldsmen have begun to run swiftly 
away ; even old J. at the other end has 
begun to run ; it seems the thing to do. 
I run. The fat umpire is waving his 
arm slowly from side to side. J have 
hit Hrren for four. 

Very faintly from far away I hear the 
plaintive sound of a few hand-claps. It 
only serves to intensify theawfulsilence. 
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“ AM, THANKS. 














THAT ’sS ALL I WANTED TO KNOW.” 


I have hurt the feelings of fifteen 
thousand people. They are angry with 
me, and justly so. Who am I, one 
solitary insignificant individual, that I 
should thwart the hopes of fifteen thou- 
sands of my fellow-creatures? They 
paid their hard-earned shillings to see 
Hircu bowl me out, and I have hit him 
for four. The sensation of supreme 
loneliness and unpopularity is more 
than I can bear. I shall let the next 
ball bowl me. 

I have caught Srrupwick’s eye and 
he has grinned at me in a friendly 
fashion; I love him for it. I would 
like to tell him all my troubles because 
I feel somehow that he would under- 
stand. There is no time, however, for 
that little white speck has begun to 
loom up again from the far distance. 
This time I miss the ball completely, 
but I am still in. The fat umpire calls 
“ Over.” 

The fieldsmen walk briskly hither 
and thither; old J. is strolling up the 
pitch towards me. I go and meet 
him and we chat. The onlookers think 
that he is giving me a tip about the 
bowling, but as a matter of fact he 1s 
pointing out a red hat in the crowd 
and telling me that it belongs to a jolly 
pretty girl—he spotted her when we were 
fielding. Spectators naturally think that 
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when the batsmen talk together between | ae es ee. 
the overs they are discussing the bowl- | . N | ic 
ing, but actually they are nearly always Woy r °° \ 4 
pointing out some pretty girl they have | ; Xow 4 it, 
| seen in the crowd. County cricketers | — | n \: : 
| are sad dogs in that respect. by |! i i 
FENDER is bowling this time; helo ks | Ali 
to me horribly sinister and Mephisto- | | 
phelian, but I am not really afraid of | 
him because he is slower than Hircn 4 
and can’t hurt me much even if he Slit 
hitsme. Old J. has scored a single and 4 hh j 
once more it is my turn. I would like " 
to catch STRUDWICK’s eye again, but #. it 
» is trying to get a fly out of it with | ith 
the thumb of his wicket-keeping gloyv Takk, Wik ER 
a hopeless disheartening task. I wo AM NI Re tH ’ 
der whether it will be a leg-break ora} |) "\ WA) * | / 
swinger. id | mae 
It is a full toss and I hit it for two yiit wey, / 
I am gaining confidence. I play out| ri / 
the rest of the over in maste1 ly fashion, j 
\fterwards old J. and I have anothe ; 
little conversation : this time he is ee | 
telling me that he would give fiv pn Gia Be \\\ Sa, | BS ff. / / 
pounds for a bottle of beer; but th. FD. Ting A \ ‘ If 
crowd thinks we are discussing tl! HH Wg j Hi}, 
state of the wicket because he is tapping 
it critically with the end of his bat i} 
That is just his cunning. )/ 
We run a leg-bye and I am facing 
Hircu again, but I am no longer afraid yi // 
I will hit him for another four, and very 4i/ 
soon I will jump out and hit him for | 
six. I have forgotten all about the 
crowd. Nevertheless I am cautious; 
I play a defensive stroke and t 
ball travels about two feet down the 
wicket. I shout loudly to old J. and tel 
him to stay where he is, though | 
never had the slightest intention of | es Teach 
doing anything else. I feel more con Sd F 7+ 
fident than ever after this. Now | A J 
| think I will hit Hircn into the pavilion. rd / / 
| Iam bowled. A triumphant derisive Celebri i home for the holidays). ‘* AND WHAT ARE THESE, MY BOY—PRIZES?” 
|roar swells from fifteen thousand Son. ‘No, FarHeER; AUTOGRAPH ALBUMS.” 
| throats. From the direction of the gas- | ——— 
works someone is yelling “Good old| No, they only want my autograph. | good my retreat into the Tube entrance. 
Billy ” at the top of his voice: I dislike) What in the world do they want my| A last glance over my shoulder shows 


this person’s accent. I feel that I have; autograph for? Can they have mis-| me the innocent stranger gesticulating 
| been sacrificed to make a Kennington! taken me for Hopns? I sign and sign.| and protesting in the midst of a mad 








| holiday. After a while I grow tired of signing|clamorous multitude. I am afraid he 
Anyhow I am no longer unpopular.; my own name and begin to sign other | will be torn to pieces. 

| Noone takes any notice of me as I wan- people's. I sign one “ D. Luoyp | 

| der back to the pavilion. For all prac-| Gzorae,” and another, “* GEORGE Ber. “Bin WEEK-END IN THE NorTH, 
tical purposes I have ceased to exist. NARD SHAw,” but it makes no differ-| This week-end sees the greatest holiday 


exodus of the season in the North.” 


In the dressing-room someone tells ence. I am still hemmed in. ; Evening Paper. 
me that if I had played forward I Battling fiercely I gain the exit at Mainly of infants, we gather. 
5 Mz y ants, we gather. 
should have got it easily. I thought| last and proceed inch by inch along the — ' —— 
> ° | 1" . a 
I had played forward. | pavement. Outside the Tube station “Great Civic Demonstration against War, 
| f am completely surrounded again and|___ Meadow, Saturday, July 29th.—Advt. 


| 


leave the ground. I shall go to a show | proaching along the opposite side of the form up at 5 p.m.”— West Country Paper. 


whe 








to tear me limb from limb. | Instantly I am alone and have made ' under false pretences. 


Play is over for the day and, aban- | forced back against a lamp-post. Sud-| Giyic Demonstration against Man, Saturday 
doning old J. in the bar, I prepare to|denly I see an absolute stranger ap-|next. Women sympathisers are invited to 


to-night. As soon as I emerge into the | road and a brilliant stratagem occurs to We understand that the feminists who 
open a hoarse voice cries, “ That’s one| me. “ See that gentleman over there,” read the second paragraph and not the 
of em!” and an eager excited mob de-|I ery to the seething crowd; “ that is | first are thinking of sueing the journal 
scends upon me, determined, it seems, | Mr. J. W. H. T. Dovueuas.”’ for attempting to extract sympathy 
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in that church he had strayed into one 
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EARLY EFFORTS. 
v. 

I nave here a hitherto unpublished 

story, quite a short one, called 
THE PECULIAR BIRD. 
By H. G. Wetts. 

“Eng!” said Mr. Bottleby, address- 
ing the eighteenth milestone with in- 
tense bitterness; “ Eng!” 

The bright windy sunshine on that 
open downland road, the sense of healthy 
effort, of rhythmic trundling speed, the 
consciousness of the nearly new ready- 
to-wear gent's cycling costume which 
draped his limbs—it had been ticketed 
“xormous Repuction,” and, under- 
neath that again, “ SrarTLina Sacri- 
vice, 25/6,” in Parkinson’s great front 
window on the South Parade—none of 
these things had availed to dissipate the 
gradual gloom which had been settling 
like a miasma on Mr. Bottleby’s mind 
through the whole of that morning of 








evening? Misery and iron? Yes, that 
was it. Fast bound in misery and iron, 
That was him. And Ann. Sometimes 
when he thought of Ann.... Skinny. 


Complaining. And why the doose did | 
| ceased to be. 


she cook like that? . There were 
other things too. In fact there was 
One Thing after Another. 

“ Eng,” repeated Mr. Bottleby to the 
nineteenth milestone; ‘“ King.” 

And having come now to the rathe: 
precipitous winding lane which leads 
down into Fittlehurst village he placed 
his feet on the rests—it was long before 
the luxurious days of the free-wheel 
folded his arms and began to coast. 
Perilously, but with a certain sense of 
satisfaction in his extreme recklessness, 
to coast.... 

One figures him, a slightly rotund 
shape of about three-and-thirty years of 
age, attired in the check knickerbocke: 
suit which had meant such an earth 
shaking sacrifice to Mr. Parkinson ;! 


| 
| 
| 


INDON CHARIVART. 


| All about him, floating, if I may so put it, 
| though the phrase is a singularly inapt 


ing with a shrill pleasant chirrup like 
| ° 
| that of song-birds at dawn. 
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the source of so much of his trouble, 
that foundation for the altruistic sar- 
torial efforts of Mr. Parkinson, had 
completely disappeared. The bicycling 
suit, and all that therein was, had 
It had been even more 
Greatly Reduced. It had been Sacri- 
ficed Entirely. And simultaneously 
Mr. Bottleby was conscious of a kind 
of soft and feathery growth to right 
and left of him, a faint iridescent flufti- 
ness a little way behind each of his ears. 
At the same moment healso becamecon 
scious of the fact that he was not alone. 








one, were thousands of similarly bodiless 
beings with bright and tiny wings at- 
tached to theirnecks. Therewasasound, 
too, as of a mighty chattering. All these 
beings were talking, talking hard, talk- 


“Queer go,”” muttered Mr. Bottleby. 





May. Various causes, histori- 
cal, social as well as physiolo- 
gical, had contributed theirshare 
towards that tenebrous exhala- 
tion which already seemed to 
hang about him like a tangible 
and visible cloud. But undoubt- 
edly its immediate origin and the 
cause of his basty flight was the 
state of the Breakfast Bacon. 
Greasy. Uneatable. Tck! How 
many times had he told Ann, a 
hundred times if he had told her 
once, that he liked it in little 
crisp hard pieces and the eggs 
poached separately on toast ? 





gn Memoriam, 


It is with deep regret that we record the 
death, on July 25th, at the age of sixty-three, 
of Roy Vernon Somerville, for the last twelve 
years Advertisement Manager of Punch. 
ing most of the period of his loyal service 
he suffered from a malady which might well 
have broken the courage of a man less brave. 
He bore it with a fine and unfailing cheerfulness. 
When he had become too weak to attend at the 
office he still carried on his work, almost till the | was 
last day of his life. 


Dur- 


Our heavy sense of loss is | of 
shared by a wide circle of devoted friends. 


“Sort of cherribim. Teck.’ 

And instantly he found him 
self twittering too. 

But around and over and un- 
der and interpenetrating these | 
more immediate impressions of 
his a tremendous alteration had | 
come over the mentality of Mr. | 
Bottleby, an alteration that I | 
almost despair of making intel- | 
ligible. For he was now Out of 


Time and Out of Space. He 
conscious of the Eternal, 

the Infinite. The universe 
as a concrete fact and the uni- | 








lie was Fed Up. That was it. Abso- 
bloominglutely Fed. Teck! 

If some well-meaning social philoso- 
pher had attempted to explain to Mr. 
Bottleby the exact processes whereby 
a wasteful and ill-organised civilisation 
had condemned him to struggle Lao- 
céon-like in the coils of the retail iron- 
mongery and the embraces of an uncon- 
genial spouse, it is doubtful whether 
Mr. Bottleby would have clearly under- 
stood. But his resentment against fate 
was none the less profound because it 
was largely inarticulate and because 
he would probably have summed up all 
this mismanagement and stupidity and 
carelessness and insensate cruelty in 
some simple epigram like “A bit too 
thick.” Vaguely, in the recesses of 
his being, Mr. Bottleby knew that in 
some way or other there ought to have 
been for him a more beautiful and 
gracious existence, a life somehow dif- 
ferent from the drudgery and pettiness 
that he endured .. . 

Theshop... How he hated it! How 
he did hate it! Ironmongery! Fast 
bound——- What was it they had said 








one figures him, I say, with his freckled 
face, pleasant brown eyes and that large 
tuft of hair which continually escaped 
the control of his cap peak, rushing 
rapidly, worried, tormented by destiny, 
between those tal] hedges on which the 
hawthorn had already made patches of 
scented, almost delirious, bloom, rush 
ing downwards—on ... 

Whuck! 

I come now upon a difficulty. I find 
it exceedingly hard to describe to you 
the nature of that surprising existence 
to which Mr. Bottleby awoke when, 
having caught the fallen telegraph wire 

fallen in yesterday’s gale so that it 
blocked the Fittlehurst road like a piece 
of paddock fencing —having caught this 
wire exactly under his chin, he was 
projected out and away into the Ulti- 
mate Beyond. 

His first impression was agreeable 
enough. 


ness. 


It was one of amazing light- 
And, looking down with those 
pleasant brown eyes of his, he found 
that there was indeed good reason for 
this. For all that lower corporeal part 
of Mr. Bottleby, that envelope of compli 
cated tubes and piping which had been 


verse aS a process of change 
|were for him merged into one. The 
|astronomy, were broken down. 

[ can perhaps give a faint hint of that 
| new strange consciousnessof his when | 
| say that a simultaneous and precisely 
| equivalent impact was now being made 
fon Mr. Bottleby’s optical retina by the 
| smergence of a huge plesiosaurus from 

hog of slime, the murder of Juntus 
j}scowling Ann to remove the remnants 
}of bacon grease from a broken willow- 
patte: n plate. 

One would have thought that this 

expansion of vision, this sudden opening, 
| as it were, of a thousand intellectual 
| flood-gates, would have suffused Mr. 
beatitude. But it was notso. Whether 
|it was because he was not really fitted 
for so rapid a translation from the ter- 
restrial to the supernal environment— 
ing his bieyeling cap—I cannot say ; 
but the fact remains that in the secret 
places of his ego Mr. Bottleby was bored, 
abominably bored. And quite soon, if 








barriers separating history, biology, 
t 
a 
|C ESAR, and the efforts of a morose and 
There was also the Future. 
Bottleby’s brain with a senseof ineffable 
he was, as a matter of fact, still wear- 
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CONSOLATION, 
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OR 





I may use this inaccurate tempor: al ~ 
pression, he made up his mind that, 
it were possible, he would abscon d. " 
“ Vamoose, " he twittered. Clear. | 
Get out of it.’ 
C uriously enough, he found that he| 


IT 


could. 
till both cheeks ‘and eyes bulged, he | 
found that the infinite consciousness | 
began mysteriously to recede, whilst | 
the terrestrial in some peculiar way 
enhanced itself. The winged head of | 

Mr. Bottleby began to sink; I should | su 
rather to emerge. Infinity, 


do 


say 


slow sunset, like the memory of a dream, | a romantic age, 


faded. Speaking again in temporal | 
phraseology, Mr. Bottleby became a he 
sort of meteorite, a flying fragment, a/! tec 
detached chip of im- 
mortality. 





The question of who 
was really the first to 
see the Strange Bird is 
still hotly debated in 
the bur parlour of * The 


Blue Pig” at Fittle- 
hurst. It was certainly 


seen at ten o'clock by 
the young man who was 
lressing the window of 
Hipley the haberdasher, 
because his testimony 
; confirmed by that of 
ie Doctor, who saw it 
same time and 
afterwards to 
Vicar. And un- 
doubtedly at half-past 
ten or thereabouts it 
perched on one of the 
great branches of the 


it the 
aid so 


th 
ea 
uli 








said the editor to the serial- 

The serial-story-writer drew a long 
breat 
sy holding his breath very hard | tague in the train c 


for 


like.a} Wi 





{i PROBLEM OF THE SERIAL. 


“ Frve minutes only for an outline, 
] a 


story-writer. 


t 
th. “It begins with Michael Mon 
yming back to Lon- 


n after an absence of twenty years 
‘Gaol, 


‘‘ Dartmoor 


yurse?”’ asked the editor 


life 


of ¢ 
sentence—reduced 
good conduct 

“Tam afraid that this would scarcely 
it our readers. Far too long a period. 
be forty-five at least not 


hy, hell 
you know.” 
“ He committed the murder—at least 


didn’t commit 
an. | must } 


ive twenty years ol 


LONDON C HAR LV. ARI. 


j 
| 
| 


| 


| Michael. 


the murder—at nine- | 














a million to anyone who relieved hie n 
of his gouty and intolerable existence, 
and that awful next morning, when the 
creat-uncle was found stabbed to the | 
eart with two of his (Michael's) visit 
cards beside him, and one million in 
bank-notes was discovered hidden be- 
neath Michael's bed.” 

said the editor ; 


a 
ing 


‘ Good,” “true and 


lifelike. Goon,” 

“At Waterloo he looks out for the 
fair Diana, who he 1s confident wil! 
be waiting for him, and instead sees 


Weldon, the faithful family butle: 

‘Glad to see you back, Ma 
They ‘ve found 
the old park and you're worth fiv 


coal undel 


‘millions 





eck | 


village oak, for two 
inall boys saw it there ei sayy Bei 
und threw stones at it.} 4), 5 <onnnted = 
Equally certain that iat ol thea I a alias 
ust before noon it was ; 
een making for the gap i in 1 the downs | prison fe \ vill see object 
by old Marley the hedge r. 1ol the twenty ye el 
“ Girt bumblesome thing,” he reports | I apologise. Go on,” said ; 
it to have been. And then, scrat tehing | edit “ay 
his head, ‘‘ Sure-ly. | “A he sits in the in he is obses 
In any case if was a chance visitor to| by two things—his love for Lady Diana 
Pipley-on-Sea, a man named Herring- | Coningsby and his hatred of his eousin 
shaw, who wantonly fired at it from the} Reginald Fitztho: One word from 
sands near the big breakwater by the | Fitzthomas would have cleared bim at 
bathing-huts at 2.45 p.m. and winged! the trial | that 1 was never 
it. Floppi ug heavily and cumbrously it| spoken. He looks out of the window 
dipped down to the Waves, rose un-!on the fair England he has not seen 
steadily, flopped back and was seen for for twenty years , 
some time tossing from sunlit crest to} “Skip that,” interrupted the edito 
crest before it passed out with the tide. | “It is understood that a half-colunin is | 
It was never heard of again. tallowed for that. Get him to Euston 
Nobody thought of connecting it | “Waterloo,” corrected the aut 


with the headless body of Mr. Bottle by, 
the retail ironmonger, which was found | is 


“We must be 


101 
accurate He 


Dartmoor, vou kn yw. 


nowadays. 


coming from 





entangled with his wrecked bicycle} But hefore he reaches Waterloo he 
two-thirds of the way down Fittlehurst | recalls the giim night wil his old 
lane. vor. great-uncle vowed that he would give 


. “« Where is she ? 
cries Michael, indiffe 
ent to his new we 
Tell me she is not 
dead, Weldon.’ 
“*Master Michas 
says the butler tear! 
ly, ‘don’t think of her 
One week after you 
sentence she 
Now she is Lady But 
termere.’ 
ia Michael Montag 
sternly to t 
Rolls ° Ri 
He only asks one q! r 
tion: ‘Tell me, Weldor 
who is this Butterme 
she bas married?’ 
“*Why, your own 
cousin, Sir, Mr. Re: 
inald Fitzthomas. H 
was created a peer |} 
cause he made two mil 
lion out of Governny 
contracts during t! 
a | War.’ 
| * Michael’s faceda 





Inarric 


W alked 
waiting 


a _' ens. To the horror ol 

e faithful butler he takes an oath t 
vork fearful vengeance on Lord and 
Lady Buttermere. They drive throu 
Hy le Park so that Michael can gaze 


yn the scene of his past social triump! 


As he surveys it with saturnine glanc 
a frightened horse dashes down Rotten 
Row. It is the work of a moment f 
Michael Montague, his frame hardened 
by twenty years’ labour in the Dartmoo: 
quarries, to reach out an arm, lift 


’ 
maiden from the -horse and 

into the ear. 

‘My God, it’s Diana ys. 
‘“*T am the Honourable Angela Fitz- 

thomas,’ murmurs the maiden sweetly, 


yracetul 
| = 
drag hei 


!’ he says 


buf my mother’s name is Diana and 
we are supposed to be alike ——’”’ 

‘Stop!” cried the editor, rising from 
his ehatr. 


Now comes our problem. Did the 
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THE AMENITIES OF GOLF. 


fRouGH, Wer’vVE Gor capptiEs.” 
I THOUGHT YOU WERE A FOURSOME,’ j 
: 
litor kick the author down t lwell.’ § friend + tran jy ary | 
LOM KICK LNOC al ior down ill }; Well, moO my rien pul tree in very 
ime 7 , 

r did he offer bim a tho ip A HOSPITAL FOR TREES. | fine motor-car and take to peelalist of 
for the serial rights? ‘To al e! Animal, Vegetable and Mineral’’|tree. I see them myself. ... 
rrect solutions of this pro! n we W . diflicult game to play,| ‘“ After long while he write her very 
ceive the benefit of our famou ¢ Cau the number of objects which | solemn letter : 

: . ; | | 
nst hydrophol fused to b ny very definitely to any | , 
ach ginee ger ds: : - 2} “* Dear Mapam,—Your tree not atall | 
Ed. Punch. Whom ad ou ‘ I ilar one of these categories. But} ' am : ' ‘ 
well. ‘Tree need fresh air and country 
\ } ; of such men as Dr. Blugg is|,., 5, . 
mr) ’ , 1110, 
{nthor. That’s the edito re making confusion worse con- | } 
Ed. Punch. 1 think not. nded P. illustrated this with an eloquent | 


i first heard of Dr. Blugg from a| Russian gesture suggesting a mumber | 


hae! 


| Marriage by Capture—New Style Russian friend cf mine called P., who| of trees extracting benefit from brisk | 
TY a | in this country for twenty | country walks before breakfast. Then 
t bouquet of white roses and yea ind finds the strain of keeping | he continued his version of the letter: 
m,”—L0« baper. ip! Ru in 8 eal that he makes | **Mow in country I have ho pital of 
1 pro; a ya 1% h M ; He - , p* _ cg ttt oe ne | tree, very beautiful scene ry, gi od air. 
reR or Epuc ATION tha f vt child. very at! a vely and with superb| D°*!*4y. poe oe - tree to me 
ld be proscribed cont pt tor Une rticle, definite or in | 1 make om a “q che. 4 = | 
“Is Mr. H. A. L, Fisher a mas lefinite; and one day he came in ana | 7°" shilling a week every tree... « | 
i English Voltaire ] Pape becan bubbling in the following man-| ‘ Ha, ha, ha! 
The answer surely is, Not H.A.L.F. ner :— | P. went off into peals of loud laughter, | 


peepengeemerireteteneen “7 have dear friend . .. rich lady} and I laughed politely. Then he went 


. ‘ Che Dukeof Lein ter. da i she have two tree... Japanese on bubbling about } 1s pecialist of tree 

L may ed : . ved 1 nctear whether | tree. ‘These tree not very well. So my | and I went on with my work. This is 

t , be in an aloplons on boat ; frend write to specialist of tree. . .| the only way to deal with Russian 
4mervcan Paper. Why laugh ? 


gentleman's secrets Pruly creat man, doctor of tree. I did not think much of his yarn, for 
inst the boat Ile write ‘Bring tree. I make them | everybody knows that trees are subject 


We are not in the 
| but are betting ag 


} 
j 
i visitors. Just let them bubble. | 
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- | 
to disease, and that there are men 


skilled in curing their complaints. But 


some weeks later he rushed in upon me | the nature of their 
in a great state of excitement and said, | tree is railed off in 
land at the foot of 
Bring ecard and chart 
jtory of the case, Respiration, Tempera 

Now as a matter of fact I do possess | ture, Sap-pressure, and so on. 
two trees, or, to be accurate, I am the | Orderlies in. trim 


“My friend go to visit tree in hospital. 
Terrible motor-car. You come. 


own tree!" 


tenant of two trees, a large laburnum 


| anda small lilac, And for the last year 
| or two the lilac has been sadly out of 


sorts, flowering in a listless and half. 
hearted manner and having that air of 


| melancholy so common in London lilac- 


| 


bushes. A short holiday in the country 
[ felt would be the very thing for it. 
So up it came, and off we went in Mrs. 
R.’s “ terrible motor-car.”’ 

Dr. Blugg impressed me as a rather 
sinister man, dark and sleek and smooth 
voiced, like some of the more fashion- 
able dentists. His ‘ Hospital of Tree,’’ 
however, is a beautiful place. Imagine 
a great park with a rolling view to the 
South over a wide wooded valley to 
some dim hills in the distance. The 
park is full of sick and convalescent | 
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cops clustered together in clumps and 


THE HIGHBROW. 


copses, or rather in wards, according to 
complaint s, livery 
its own little bed, 


bed 


giving a day-to-day his 


each 


green 


| moved softly through the wards, busily 


CHARIVARI. 


hangs a} 


| 


uniforms | 


| tidying up the patients for the reece ipt | 


of visitors. 


For this was Visitors’ Day, | 


and the park was full of anxious owners | 


longing to see what progress their deat 
had 
ordered efficiency. 

Yet there was many a sad spectacle 


Ones made. 


passed a consumptive sycamore obyi 


and, glancing at the ecard, I noticed 
the home-address of the unfortunate 
thing—" Belgrave Square.” 

A little further on we came upon a 
young may-tree, all by itself, before 
Which the hospital band was playing 
an air from Grucx's Orpheus. 











All was peace and | 


On our way to the Japanese ward we | 


ously not long for this world, “A | 
slum-child,” said Dr. Blugg laconiecally, | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
' 
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Chis tree is mad,” said 
‘It blossoms white one year and red 
the next. We are doing what we can,” 
he added modestly. 

l shuddered. 


Dr. Blugg 


But Mrs. R ’s Japaneso trees 
were looking the picture of health, and 
I felt that this was clearly the pl 
y lilae-bush. Dr. Blugg pursed 
his lips as he examined it and gave a 
low whistle of concern, ‘ Is your estate 
much wooded?" he asked. 
o Fairly,” l replied. “Chiefly Lalno 
im—Laburnum vulgare.” 
“T thought as much,” he said darkly. | 


ice 


ior my 


i Well, we'll see what we can do.” 


| 

But I saw that he was worried | 
‘ 
It was some weeks before I was able 
to visit the hospital again, and I blame 
Dr. Blugg for not communicating with 
me during that time, for had I known | 
what was going forward not even thie | 
important work I was doing could have 
kept me from the bedside. 
The Doctor met me with a grave face 
and led me almost in silence to a re- | 
mote corner of the grounds. At 
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we si ypped before a smalld 


l wall, On the door was v 


Nervous Ditsorper 





| blanched. 
he Doeto halte . KEY 
Y uu know, ] 8 ippe 30 
r lilac is a female 
‘Good Heaver s. 1 ! I « 
, 


ught 16 Was a boy, 


Ah! . he unsW ( l, 


cl ure, and I 
| 


mn uly Pp 
vered at us insane! 
tages of n 
rner: and in the middle a. | 


with poisonous asides | yoke 
e deranged company to wild ext 
nt gestures, 
\t last we came to iny lilac 
ich older, 1 thought, lookin pat 
1 looking somcnaw, | aw wit 
, indefinably enim 
What is the matter, Doet | 
ke 3 “The tree 's Worse 


' Did she dream very much at hon 





inswered, 

| never noticed.” 

Well, she dreamed he 
"he went on. “ Alway 


What was it I whispered 
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ti’ As ib it ' | 
mikest expressh to | " \ tree may be guilty of bie The Fall in Prices. 
ic] > that she by bad to these | oom ot “ Underground ” notice 
‘ } ths mfline | 6 DG FoMoyoa tt mI *“(1) Penalty for smokin : the hift, 4 
' e we are well accus- | (2) Passenger fined £1 for 
und know be lif | 
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| must remind ve ‘ ‘ ‘ i ‘ , . . , h ti i illowing the uti t treedor { | 
our treat the « © is now ese Paper. he arms and shoulder Weekly Daye 
ino longer suppressed. ut ' 1} Whv the Burmese should be agitating | We should have thought that room for 
unrestrained therefore, for anv more Home Rule than they | chest expansion was more essential to 
chance to eneounter tt ect ‘ Sal ir fohaves talready isa mystery aap pastime | 
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Old Lady (who as opening an account—to Bank Maw r). 
1'M GOING TO LEAVE PART OF MY MONEY HERE AND PART ID 


EVEREST. 
‘ Wr shall come back.”” Never those words in yain 
Were flung in our English pride to a foeman powe: 
Never the flag was lowered but to fly again 
Over a wider realm for its trampled hour ! 
Gifts have the high gods given us; this the best 
Battered and baffled, never to know defeat ; 
So let the glittering shield on your shoulder rest 
It has still our swords to meet! 


’ 


“We shall come back.” It was the English boast 
Many a time—and at Mons! The word once said, 
Weight of no guns, strength of no arméd host 
Could bar the coming. Witness it, ye dead ! 
No ice-forged armour and no snow-bound crest, 
Not breathless airs nor whirling tempests’ threat 
Shall keep us from our victory, Everest ; 
The goal shall be England's yet ! 








“WIRELESS CONCERTS IN THE StrReET.—A loud-speaking broad 





easter by which a firm of wireless instrument makers is able to « 
tain large street cvowds to selections of music wirelessed fr 
Sounds are distinctly audible."—Sunday Paper. 


We suppose that 1s an advantage. 





An insurance claim paid :— 
* Mrs, 





strained hand while writing blanket."—Daily Pape 


We must now put in a claim for “scrivener's palsy” 


contracted while writing sheets. 
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. 
I NEVER PUT ALL MY EGGS INTO ONE BASKET, Mr. Suu, so 


DISILLUSION. 
WuHen Esmé was about six she had, I know, a firm in- 
tention of marrying me. I had this on the best authority 
her father's. He said she meant to kill my wife. 
“That,” I said, “ 1. Eleanor is | 
ily Lys most iriendly to her; moreover she feeds her well.” 
} 


] 
i 
} ss4 
I, if 





seems to me a little harsh. 


“Oh,” he sa ere is not the least ill-feeling about it. 
[t’s just that it’s the only way of getting rid of her. 
A year or two has gone by; peace has been quite decently 


| kept, and I have been justified, I think, in feeling that a 
| certain dignity, if not importance, had come into my excuse 
| for existence. 
| But I fear I have exaggerated my position. 
| * Master,” she said musingly to-day, that being theaugus 
name she has adopted for me, “I have been having m 
| fortune told. Out of my hands,” she added as she gravel 
| examined the insides of her rather grubby paws. 
Yes?” I asked breathlessly. 
| “I am not to have a career,” she sighed wistfully, “ but 
| 1 shall marry young, and my husband will be older than 
me.” 
| “That sounds rather jolly,” I said brightly. 
“1 shall have two little boys,” 


os 


a 


“One 


she eontinued. 


| will be quite an ordinary boy, and the other,” she said 
| proudly, * will be very famous.” 
| “T hke the ordinary boy best,”’ I said. 

“ Master,” she said, with all the modestythat should ac- 
company a superlatively generous action, “I am going to 
ask you to be a godfather to the ordinary boy.” 


4 
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THE CATTLE-DRUMMER. 

THe Baron or BEEFERBROOK sings 

“OH, THE ROAST BEEF OF OLD CANADA, 
AND OH, THE CANADIAN ROAST BEEF!” 
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Retiring Pe (per 
TIL YOU SHOW SOMEONE ELS 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, July 24th.—A hundred 
years ago Sir Ronert Peer founded t! 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and t 
his grandson was nominally in cha 
{the Constabulary (Ireland) Bill, whi 
marks the final stage in its abolit 
[ say “ nominally ’ it was Lord 
Carson who really dominated 
ceedings. , 
In language sufficiently pungent he 
expressed the opinion that tl 
ment spokesman knew nothing abou 
Ireland or the Force t 
was the mainstay of law and order i 
that country, and he it ed the Peers 
to accept sundry changes in th 
by way of making it a genet 
measure. In vain Lord Pre pointed 
out that most of these changes in- 
: 


because 


hattor a 
1duc 


ous 


more 


fringed the financial “ privi 
Commons. The 


lege of the 
se of generosity t 
the R.1.C. seeure r Lord Carson the 
support of two Liberal ex-Viceroys 
Lord ABERDEEN and Lord Crewe, who 
can rarely have found themselves in 
igreement with him before 

The debate on the Canadian Cattle 
Embargo was not quite solively as it had 


cvuu 
1 fo 
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‘REMEMBER, MR, 


Hic 


‘ted to be. The announcement 


INS, 
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ee oe — 
ee eee me 
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ti 
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! 
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; 
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Fa 


A 9 3 A, Sf 


ARE VERY GOOD CUHRISTIANS HERE 


THEY 


— |} 


| . : ae = ee : 
|the Upper House. It is quite intelligi- 


it the Cabinet was divided on the} ble, anyhow, that the Prine Minister | 

bject i that the decision would be| should cherish kindly feelings towards | 
le ee vote of the House, had a body for whose composition he is so 

i us for a repetition of what|largely responsible. But the Peers, 

ppened over the women’s suffrage|ungrateful creatures, show no re- | 
( versy, When Ministers belaboured | ciprocity, and seem to think that un 
he colleagues and embraced their | less they defeat the Government at least 


pponents with equal fervour. On this 
n the early speakers—Mr. T. 
Mr. Percy for the removal 
inbargo, Captain Evans and 

Captain Ex.iorr for its retention— 
sre all a little long in the wind. Sir 


urn GrirritH-BoscAWEN earned 





the delighted cheers of the embargoists 
f in obviously sincere and almost 
convincing plea that the “ pledge” was 


t Canadian cattle, but merely 
ye a stigma from them; but 
Mr. Cuurcnint reminded his colleague 
that when the pledge was given in 1917 
it was made dependent upon the supply 

and “you do not require 
nove a stigma.” By 247 
louse voted for the removal 


y 
oO 


of shipping, 


ship to re! 
1 
} 


71 the I 
mbar; 
Tuesday, July 


295th.—The Govern- 


being luke- 


nent have been accused of 
warm in their desire for the reform of 


once every sitting they have, like 
Marcus Avuretivus, “lost a day.” This 
time it was Lord Lamnourne, with the 
Exportation of Horses Bill, who admin- 
istered the stroke. Lord ANCASTER, 
for the Board of Agriculture, pleaded 
that to charge a veterinary’s fee of 
twenty pounds for every old horse ex- 
ported would practically prohibit the 
trade. “So much the better,"’ said the 
Peers in effect, and they passed the 
Second Reading by 63 to 45. 

Then they turned once more to the 
question of their own reformation. 
Lord Sruart or Worttey thought 
they would be wise to rebuild their 
House before the storm fell upon them, 
though he admitted that no reform 
would save them from a revolution con- 
ducted not by argument but with stink- 
| bombs. But Lord Lona declared thatthe 
lyecord of the House “ was so wholly ad- 
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. " : i; ‘ » r ’ te; 
mirable as to be almost extraordinary,” | through its allotted task of work by | ject of the Cattle Embargo Captain 


and doubted if the proposed “reforms” | Friday the 4th it might go for its Wepawoop Benn pleasantly inquired if 
would in any way improve it. Lord | holidays, and, better still, that it | the MINISTER OF Acnict LTURE intended 
AuERDEEN welcomed the possibility of | need not return until November 14th. | to carry out a policy which he had de- 
admitting Nonconformist Ministers and | Neither Mr. Cuynes nor Sir DoNALD | seribed in advance as “a betray ul of 
women, and Lord Caarnwoop, after an | MAcLEAN, however, was prepared to} his trust ; hoping, presumably, to 
exhaustive examination of the merits! accept the boon without a little eriti- 'draw an announcement of resignetion. 
f the But Sir A. Boscawey, 








and defects of 


mest 


American Senate, 
doubted the wisdom 
of introducing the 
elective principle, and 
so putting the Upper 
House into competi- 
tion with the Lower. 

The House of Com- 
mons always contains 
at least one member 
whose instinetis to be- 
lieve that, in any dis- 


with an air of con- 
scious virtue, replied, 
“T shall do my duty; 
T always domy duty,” 
and left his question- 
ers guessing. 
Following the ex- 
ample of the London 
County Council the 
authorities of the 
toyal Parks are going 
to allow Sunday 
games under certain 








isin tidneten pallet a ideas 


pute between a black 
man and a white, the 
white man is in the 
wrong. Colonel WEpe- 
woop, the most not- 


restrictions. Lord 
Batrour' will no 
doubt be glad to learn 
that the hard courts 

| 





able holder of this be- Se ; , in Regent's Park wil! 
lief in the present aaa = Awl, be open on Sundays, 
House, slipped up rare Ui c initiiis 4 due lee eoken, ue and the Priwn Miy- 
rather badly when he Jesu iaseuee Wiiore nap ot RI tay 1 IGHTING.” an — Pee is IsTER will be inter- 


called attention to the ested to hear that 
bombing of certain tichmond Park may 
Hottentots in South-West Africa, and|cism, As the former seemed to think| shortly be added to the list of those | 
wanted to know what the Government | that the Government had not done| places where he can, but does not, in- 
were going todo about it. Mr. Cuurcn- | enough, and the latter complained that | dulge in Sabbath golf. 

ILL quietly reminded him that the Man-| there had been too much legislation,| Fresh from tne Hague Sir Prim 
date for what was formerly “German- | their remarks cancelled one another.| LLoyp GReEAME and Mr. Hinton Youne 
West’’ was held not by this country | The House set about its work with a} gave a surprisingly hopeful account of | 
| but by the Union of South Africa.) will and sat up till the small hours to) their efforts to instil common sense and | 
| Colonel Wepawoop tried to cover his | get rid of the Electricity Bill and the | common honesty into the Russian dele- | 


'‘ 


| 
| 
| 


Sim A. GrirrirH-Boscawen. Mr. CHURCHILL. Mr, Lioyp Groree, 


retreat by suggesting that we ought | Criminal Law Amendment Bill. gates. Mr, Cuynes complained that 
to call the attention of the League of} Wednesday, July 26th.—On the sub-| Russia had been “ placed by us in the 








Nations to these proceedings; 
to which Mr. CuurcnHin1 re- 
plied, amid general cheers, 
that he hoped we should find 
some better occupation in the 
League than to attack our own 
Dominions. 

A report that a motor-bus 
service had been established 
between Bagdad and Aleppo 
has recently disturbed the 
repose of Lieut..Commander 
KenwortHy. Would it be 
| self-supporting, and, if not, 
| who would make up the de- 
ficit ? Were the Arabs along 
the route to be subsidised not 
to snipe at the vehicles, and, 
if so, who was finding the 
money ? Mr. Cuurcainn had 
no official information on the 
subject, but was able to assure 
him that any enterprise of 





position of a political out- | 
cast,” but admitted that" she 
could not afford to stand by 
a policy which eliminated her | 
from the rest of the world; 
and the Prime Meister, in 
one of the most closely-ar- 
gued speeches that he has 
made for sometime, laid down 
the one condition—thie rec 
nition of private property— 
which would enable Russia 
to regain her place in the | 
normal hfe of Europe. 

sy way of showing how 
much more sensible we are 
than those benighted Rus- 
sians, the House of Commons 
spent the last two hours ol 
a long sitting ina continuous 
tramp through the Division 
Lobbies. 


















i Thursday, July 27th. — 
the a “eso bea purely ay. Cusunenti. “No . Counsels of perfection wer 
ri e Piccagh Mrtecompneata 3 mie m we 
private venture. AND WORK EXTRA HARD TIT! ww showered upon the Ai Min- 


a > ; = 

| _ The House generally was 4 T#REE oxtus’ noLtDas istry by the Peers to-night. 
| delighted to hear from Mr. aster D. Mactzay. * We've wap toe weCH WORK AS [Iv Is.” Unfortunately they were 
| CHAMBERLAIN that if it Master Cuyyrs. ‘‘ON THE coxTRaR; PRO ny Panny at ape 
l a oe : THE CONTRARY, I SHOULD LIKE wone. often of a most contradictory 
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rAXICAB DRIVER, WHO HAS Pl LED IN FRONT OF A SEASIDE POSTER, INADVERTENTLY CONTRIBUTES | 
) THE BRIGHTNESS OF LONDON. | 
kind. Lord LONDONDERRY considered Pimnbe red chas e oO} rrie st ark, 
| | : HELEN. . | 
the arguments in favour of a } , Dusk and Octo ter $s chill 
: . I i i pears and | , , ‘ . . a 
Air Force were overwhelming, and Lorp , ' , poly.” You've heard the stags in the angry 
Monraau insisted that Air Force office Moi 1 Post dark 
must ba caught young and Kept in the! Wa Ep to Heaven, high stood Troy Fight ng their ual) fill ? } 
service 1s long as poss ble On the < ‘r \\ re] . \ yh why r ? y Hele en ecurs, } 
hand, Lords Vernon and Lone declare the lov the ivory boy, Hind or pied doe, 
| that Navy and Army must have t 1] { ved. the rare? Helen for ever the fire to the tow. 
erial squadrons, manned by 1 Helen t nd, More are we than buck or bird, 
| own officers. Ilelen the curled, | Nathless on green or in tap, 
The Air Ministry, I gathered { Helen t t » of the world ? | Anywhere, briefly, that fist follows word, | 
| Lord GORELL, is doing its best wit 4 aid Ancient dust ? Helen’ mixed up in the serap; 
inadequate resources and in the face ol | ; | > onic’ Helen the lass 
i ‘ A t > iong sung orth: | 
Press criticisms “ usually uninformed, | p . .) ae nd the old tim Helen the prize, 
frequently futile, and sometim nt eee Helen the wherefore of countl black 
nonsense,” satisfy all these conflict : oak ‘ | 
( er e, to satis y il thie u-t Tost wi a Y 1 once voung ey 
|ingelaims. He boldly asserted that t! . 7 Tall a r 
. ” « Na emails, bail od iroy the t KIS 
| Government had a “definite ’ air policy Tel | 
|} t f . Lit 2 Ps Where is she no i re 
yu erhys : * strat i@ reasons, did | ,; ’ | t]} ] ] ‘ 
» perhaps fot sb t €s c reas i Master the | es and speeded he| Dust and ashes an’ all. 
} not explain whether the Air Foree o1 , , 1 an = | 
ine ' : 3| . | Jlelen s still young, still fair; 
the Navy or the Army will | @ primarily : viel | 
. ; > " =. } iy ne } I : reasons new; | Hel en the Cause, 
responsible for resisting the aerial attack . 3 , | EO aS 
. Down with ¢ old ideal; Time eannot chea 
that will herald the next war. : ra) : ‘tal ‘ the world at. har 
’ Dp : Sav that 7 { one thing true, | Iielen tne witch with the world at her 
Even the Prime MINistTER does not & S or 
1 Money the one t ng re m: | leet. 
seem to be quite sure, for, In repiy t ey ale . j SS 
x ‘ oy Fielen sl counts, | 
questio ns, he sa the . | 
- one oe — ommons, he said tha H nm thea coll } Comme il faut 
the whole s ve. Yr fence Was ” oth Erihic } , } 
| pete bast ay las Poee a nie Helen the trouble twixt gentlemen all. | From the description of a rural 
now under consideration by the Com — = | sports meeting 
mittee of Imperial Defence, but no! Walk the English ways of Spring, - og 
“Catching the live pig bie Winifred 


decision had yet been taken. Stepping the! March re raul ; | P anal Maia 
To the satisfaction of the many | Bold cock partridge battling, ring, 

Members who patronize the s h ode ; | “Mis belongs to a Bristol family and 

the Underground Railway Mr. Neat | Helen's the way, jisa andfather of Mr. of ‘ye 

announced that there was to be an in- Helen the flail, Proven ial Evening Laper, 

quiry into the fares. Helen eternal, the mate to the male. ‘Girls will be granddads these days. 
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a ? His face blanched. ‘ I couldn't,” he 
THE SNOWBALL. said. “I should never forgive myself. 
« Wuat,” said he, “am I to do about | Just think of something wonderful hap- 
this?” and he handed me a flimsy! pening before the end of nine days. 
sheet of paper, typewritten, with a long | What would you do if you were in my 
list of names on it, each separated by | place?” he asked. 
the word *“‘to.” The last two names “Me?” I said. 
were written by hand, the last of all | in the waste-paper basket. 
being his own. At the foot of the} bothered with superstition.” 
names were these instructions :— And so I left him. 
“GOOD LUCK. The next morning I received a letten 


Copy this in full and send to nine friends |!" his handwriting and discovered that 
to whom you wish good luck, 

This chain, started by an Ameri- 
can officer, should go round the 
world three times. 

Do not break this chain, for who- 
ever does will have bad luck. 

Do it within twenty-four hours 
and count nine days. 

You will then have some great 
fortune. 

Remember, if you believe it, it} 

” 


«“T should throw it 
I can’t be 





a 


is SO 

{ handed it back. 

‘ But you don’t say what I 
am to do with it,” he said. 

“It’s a matter on which 
advice is useless,” I replied. 

If you believe in it, you will 
it once sit down and try to 
think of nine friends to whom 
you wish good luck. It’s a 
large number, it’s almost a 
prohibitivenumber, but you'll 
try. Then, having collected 
them, you'll copy the thing 
out nine times and send it off. 
Because you're superstitious 
and you want a bit of good 
luck; even more, you don’t 
want bad luck. But if you 
don't believe in it, you 'Il fling 
it in the waste-paper basket.” 

“T don’t think I could de- 
stroy it,” he said. ‘ Suppose 
it’s true. How could I dare 
to break the chain?” 

“Then copy it out nine 
times and despatch it,” 1| 
said, ‘ But within twenty- | 
four hours.” 

“I'm horribly busy to- 
day,” he replied. icinctiaisiees 

* Then throw it away and forget it,” 
[ said. 

“I simply daren’t do that,” he said. 
“Tt would break the chain and bring 
me bad luck. Wouldn’t it be all right 
if 1 waited till Sunday ?” 

I pointed out that it must be done 
within twenty-four hours. 

“ What a nuisance!” he said. “ But 
Heaven knows I could do with ‘ great 
fortune.’ ’ 

“Then go without lunch and think 
of nine friends,” I said. 

“Oh, I couldn't go without lunch,” 
he replied. ‘I depend on lunch.” 

“ Here, let me tear it up,” I said, 
extending a hand. 


“CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE,” 





TRADITION. 





of his nine copies to me. My first im- 
pulse was to throw it in the waste- 
paper basket, but something checked 
}me and I read it once more :— 
LUCK, 

Copy this in full and send to nine friends 
to whom you wish good luck. 

This chain, started by an American officer 
should go round the world three times. 

Do not break this chain, for whoever does 
will have bad luck. 

Do it within twenty-four hours and 
nine days. 

You will then have some great fortune, 

temember, if you believe it, it is so.” 


*GOOD 


count 





|joker? Is hea friend of the Post-Office 
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Ihe had been base enough to send one! deal, 





Mr. Joun DRINKWATER STEEPS HIMSELF IN THE BURNS 
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Mr. Keviaway himself, in masquer- 
ade, perhaps ? 

I began to do a little arithmetie— 
with astonishing results. If, for ex- 
ample, I were to sit down to-day and 
send off my nine copies, and each of 
the nine recipients did the same, and no 
one in the chain failed, by next Monday 
6,330,969 copies of the thing would be 
in circulation, and the same number of 
persons assured of great fortune. This 
figure, I must say, shook me a good 
because there can't be so mueh 
good fortune in the world, 
This isn’t really a lucky 
planet, you know. 3 

And so I approached the 
waste-paper basket again. 

And then I remembered 
that so many people would 
fail to respond, that perhaps 
the run on the bank of for- 
tune might not be so serious 
after all, and there would be 
more for those who 
plied. 

But could any piece of luck 
recompense one for t he dreary 
task of copying out anything 
nine times? 

And had I the courage to 
let nine of my friends know 
that I went in for this kind 
of foolishness ? 

And who were the nine 
friends to be? Most of my 
friends have too much good 
luck as it is. 

I wondered if that Liver- 
pool lady who drew “Cap- 
tain Cuttle”’ in the Calcutta 
Sweep had copied out nine of 
these forms. 

Had Lord WooLavinGctTon? 

What kind of “ great for- 
tune” was I most needing? 
A great fortune, of course. 
But the words here were 
“some great fortune’ —which 
seemed to cut out money. If 
the American officer had writ- 
___! ten “‘ some fortune ”’ it would 
be more comforting. Still, fortune is 
fortune. 

I began to jot down the names of a 
few friends, but not one of them would 
do. They would all think my mind was 
giving way. 

Meanwhile my work was being neg- 
lected. Really this kind of thing wasn’t 
fair. No one had any right to butt 


com- 





|into other people’s lives with this rub- 
| bish about breaking chains and bad 
luck. Noone wants bad luck, of course, 


but unsettling nine of one’s friends was 
beyond a joke. I, at any rate, would 


Whoonearth is this American officer? | not add to the nuisance. I reached out 
Ithought. Is hea fanatic ora practical | towards the waste-paper basket again. 


And yet—— E. V. L. 
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“THis is an example of what 


FRANE {JS/ 


have maintained,” 1 said, tay 
paper with my pipe; “w 


be without our conventiot 
Where, indeed ? vid J 


] looked at ner adm 


have the correct reply aly 
p of your tongue. Most w 
simply have said, ‘ Yes, 
hould have been chilled 
exactly how to lead me on. 
. Yes, dear,” sala J an 
J wriggled my sno ld 
cushionsand laid the pan: 


‘Now here,” I began, “18 


has been interviewit 
has 
believe, verbatim. 
“T understand.” 
“He gives her a li } 
herself. She was a French 
“Ah, ha!” 
* Hes 


gle d. 


mistress’s room |} 
The speech describes | 


} 
' 


urally? He does not. He 


is neither broken English nor 
[t is the conventional languag 


French maid.” 


3 rey orted her, as he would 


does the reporter make her sp 





i 
yz 
q 
‘ 
; 
! 
y 
j 
4 


. 114 ‘ ST ee 
| we <( lid 1O'Give rer anvuning, 


Take iy 
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} 
} 
' 
J “You CAN OUT TH AY, ¢ yor.” 
conventions!” said Joan, Mm! 

he | ‘But supposing she said, ‘ Ze vase, 

| t st language to learn | Madame, fall off ze mantel-piece when 

know English. All| my back is—’ow you say ?—turned.’ 

( to sav ‘ze’ for ‘the’! Different, isn’t 1t? It seems almost a 

er you remember to), interpo- 'charming occurrence,” 

Ow you say?’ and ‘T think I see.” 


For th | 
u taik English and think Eng-| t« 
WI did fi the rep yrter 


I rose, stretched myself and walked 
the tantalu 
' 


“Hullo!” 


resent tense, 


make 


I said; “empty ! Oh, | 


| 

neak naturally ? \forgot; I suppose the new case is out- 

I ’ side. You ordered it, didn’t you?” 

Be the 2,835,610 registered Joan dropp d her sewing and got up. | 

lu i c casualties) o! his She } lL a hand on my arm and smiled | 
We—and I] spe ikjin a way that 1 can only describe as 

wier— wi coquettish. 

But you'll be a casualty some day,| ‘I’m awfully sorry, darling,” she | 
ng.’ ; ‘ said, “ but I—‘ ow you say ’—florget to.” 





Ve. J ve our fixe | conception | 
kre ! Ii 


dn’t understand her. 





he spoke broken- 
| xd wood IS Preon ..«-. 


' 
More Glimpses of the Obvious. 
« All the verdure [at Gor 
Vhere the sun strikes the numerous patche 
f trees, whether in coppice or solitary clumps 
are left upon the ound.” 
Evening Paper. 


by our conventions. 
; French. 
é s ‘'Ow you say?’ we 
Wel copa: 

“Whilst being most reasonable in 
the pound in 

‘ \\ | than in either artificial silk or mercerised 
If Doris came! cotton « ’ 


f equal thickness,” | 
I | 


ve li KNOW she is hadows 


er for doing so, 
price 


} re are more ounce ti« 


tance. 


( ind iid, ‘ The vase, Mum, fell {dvl. im Ladies’ Paper. | 

he mantel piece when my back was That may be (though we doubt it), but | 
! d : d ; 

ed be angry.” are there as many inches to the foot ? 
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ROLAND: A MEMORY. 


Youna Roland, etat. twenty-five, — 
If those who love him read him 
rightly, 
Is grateful to be still alive, 
And treats his sacrifices lightly; _ 
He served three years of ceaseless strain 
In lands with human wreckage 
littered, 
Emerging from the ordeal sane, 
Unbrutalized and unembittered. 


He won a scholarship from school, 
But it was nearly five years later 

sefore he came beneath the rule 
And magic of his alma mater ; 


Somewhat aloof, he owns the sway 


Of every influence that mellows, 
And goes his meditative way 
Among his more light-hearted fellows. 


Goodly to look at, good at games, 
No slave of “form” nor awed by 
rumour, 
He does not let his serious aims 
Impair a freakish sense of humour ; 
Coining odd phrases to express 
A faney delicately daring, 
A trifle casual in his dress 
And yet distinguished in his bearing. 


His taste in books is somewhat strange; 


He loves Macaunay, GIBpon, 
PEACOCK, 
Without excluding, as a change, 
The “larger lunacy” of Leacock; 


| Averse from those who seek to ban 


The ancient humanistic banner, 


| You’d tell him for an Oxford man, 


Although he lacks the Oxford manner. 


In science, ruthlessly “ applied ” 

And owning no control, no master, 
He finds the Devil’s surest guide 

To race-destruction, world-disaster ; 
He is not minded to deplore 

The passing of De Veres and 

Howards; 

He sees an evil worse than War— 


The Peace of conscientious cowards. | 


Unmoved by any passionate pleas 

For giving rule to youth and num- 

bers ; 

Loth to admit the world’s disease 

Is wholly due to senile slumbers ; 
When fathers fretfully complain, 

And sons resentfully revile them, 
Till poison works in either brain, 

He only longs to reconcile them. 


His parents, deeply in his debt, 
Find him a younger, stronger brother, 
Still heart-whole, for no women yet 
Challenge the love he bears his 
mother ; 
Too faithful to detect a flaw, 
Too generous-hearted to disparage, 
He never will confirm the saw 
That loyal sonship ends with mar- 
riage. 





Y 


[ see him, but ‘tis in a dream 
Born of insatiable longing, 
A vision radiant with the gleam _ 
Of memories ever freshly thronging; 
For: Roland fell four years ago; 
Four silent years keep us asunder, 
Yet cannot dim the after-glow 
Of love and reverence and wonder. 





WORMS THAT TURNED. 
Tur sea was grey and choppy, the | 
sky was grey and sunless, and the air 
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was full of chilly draughts. Neverthe- 
less, John had intimidated me into ac- | 
companying him as far as the beach. | 
We had brought bathing material " 
under protest. 

“T don’t think I'll go in to-day,” I| 
said weakly, | 

“My dear fellow, why not?” said | 
John, with a sort of tolerant contempt. | 

“‘ Bit of a chill on the liver,” 1 mur- | 
mured, and added a convulsive * Ugh!”’ 
as corroboration. 

‘You want hardening,” 
“ Sea-bathiug is Nature’s own cure for | 
susceptibility to chills on the liver.” 

I knew he lied. 

“ Different if you were a stuffy old 
woman,” said John. 

[ almost wished I were. 

It really was a repulsive outlook, and 
the sea was the most repulsive thing in 
sight, 

“T don’t think I will, John,” I fal- 
tered. 

* Funking it?” asked John keenly. 

“Oh, no. No. Not that,’ I said. 

It simply is not done—to confess | 
that you funk sea-bathing, under any | 
circumstances, even if the thermometer 


said John. 


»”» 





be below zero and the coast be fringed 
with icebergs. If you can inyent any 
axxcuse not utterly transparent, you 
may escape: but to own that you funk 
| it is to let down the whole of our island 
| race. 
; “Then don’t talk rot,” said John. 
|‘ You'll love it once you are in.” 

John is one of those comfortably 
adipose men who look as though they 
never shiver. I am incurably lean, 
land cold shrivels me instantly. 

* You bathe, John,” I said, “and 
I'll watch you from here and wait for 
you.” 

Not at all,” said John. 
in unless you come too.” 

All Johns are like that. They are 
not cruel; they only like to see you 
suffer, to the glorification of their own 
superior masculinity. 

“Why won't you bathe unless J] 
do?” I asked. 

John evaded the point. “Come along 
and undress,” he said. 

The word “undress” settled it. I 


| 





‘“ Shan’t go 








looked at the very grey sea, I savoured 


Which, of course, accounts for it. 








—_—- 
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the very chilly air, and I thought of 
my fairly warm body in contact with 
the two. A shiver and a spasm of 
defiance passed through me _ simul. 
taneously. 

“T am not coming,” I said, with de- 
liberation. “I have not got a chill on 
the liver, and I don’t intend to get one. 
Whether I am funking is irrelevant. | 
simply am not coming. If you try to 
make me I shall scream. And if ‘you 
want to bathe to-day you can have the 
whole sea to yourself.” 

John looked at me rather stupidly, 
Johns can cope with evasion but not 
with plain speaking. 

“Oh, well,” he said, after a trying 
pause. “What are you going to do 
then?” 

“Going back to the hotel,’’ I said, 
“to play billiards,” and I started to 
move away—away from that dreadful 
sea. 

John shuffled after me. “I'll give 
you a game if you like,” he said, and 
off we strode. 

Why did not John—the eager, lusty, 
cold-proof Joln—bathe by himself? I 
do not know. I am no psychologist. 
1 am only a worm that turned, 

But John is another. He turned too. 








SCOTLAND’S TRIBUTE. 

‘‘When the Burns Federation visits Bir- 
mingham on September Ist and 2nd, its social 
functions will include a drive by the worship- 
pers of the Scottish Poet to the birthplace of 
Shakspeare.’’—Daily Paper.) 

Wart needs our SHAKSPEARE, for his 
honoured bones, 

A eulogy by Saw or H. A. Jones, 

Now that staunch Burnsites to his 
birthplace come ; 

From federated junketings at Brum? 

Men by whom fealty to The Bard is 
given 

Will drive to Stratford—they will not 
be driven— 

And freely, where his sacred dust is 


hearsed, 
Will bare their heads in homage un- 
coerced, 


Stands Scotland where she did? Ay, 
man, hooch ay ! 

Her patriots, from Galashiels to Skye, 

Salute, ere their conventicle adjourns, 

“The Greatest Poet before Roppir 
Burns.” R. K. R. 








“Jupae Stops Kyirrine.” 
Headline in Daily Paper. 
Thus setting a very proper example to 
the women in his court. 





“ The exhibition is the first of its kind to be 
hell since 1883, and that period coincides 
roughly with the rise to fame of the fried-fish 
saloons.”—Daily Paper. 
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} against 


strong line with him. 


| crash 


| rain. 
| wreck 


| on it a certain exulta- 


| 





| a gate and the novelist 
laid down her pen and 
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TRACEDY OF A REBELLIOUS HERO. 

Tue story of Jasper Brand, which ap- 
peared some time ago in thesecolumns, 
exposed the hard case of the typical | 
villain of fiction, saddled with a name 
which leaves no calling open to him | 
but that of crime. To pursue a career | 
of villainy through three hundred and 
twenty-seven serials and die by a violent | 
death every time, does no doubt become | 
monotonous. But even the innocent | 
hero of fiction sometimes suffers a grea 
deal of annoyance at the hands of an! 
authorwith an artisticconscience. Such | 
authors would resent it if they were | 


u¢ 


living beings have wills of their own 


and, like rebellious children, may kick! again ? She wasn’t 


the arrange- 
ments made for them 
by an arbitrary parent 
and prefer to make their 


own. When a hero does Re 

this his author some- , 

times has to take a very 
oe 


For instance: 

«And so, amid the 
of thunder and 
the flare of lightning, 
Patrick crossed Little 
Meadow, his face up- 
turned to the driving 
And in spite of 
the lines that told of 
and confusion 
and failure there was 
tion, an expression al- 
most of triumph. e 

There was the click of 





told that their characters were notalive; | den curiosity, 






Offic e Be 


“This.” 
his pockets and hunched his shoulders. 
« Ail my life I have been dogged by the 
most extraordinary ill-luck. I was ex 
pelled from se :ool—through no fault 
of my own, of course 
you are. 
The opera on which I spent ten of the 
best years of my life is a complete failure. 
My only son has just died of scarlet 
fever and my wife has run away 
my best friend. Don’t think I’m blam- 
ing you—I have an almost 
intuition in many ways—but IJ ask you, 
how is it all to end?” 

“ How,” asked the 
“would you end it your- 


yet they are apt to forget that most i self?” 


“What about fetching Viola back 


a bad little thing.’ 


< 


* 








oes 





ae ial ye cee 
He thrust his hands into} 


but still, there | 
[ have always been hard-up. | 


with 


feminine | 


novelist with sud- | 






* Begin all over again, do 1?” 


leapt to his feet. * By Jove! And j 


| will too.” He started for the door. 

“Pat! Pat!” she cried, “what do 
you mean? You're not going to do 
anything rash?” . 

“T’il tell you,” he said, “exactly 
what I’m going to do. First of all | 
shall divoree Viola. Then I shall write 
a successful musical comedy. Yes, | 
said musical comedy, one of those jolly 
‘things with a lot of catehy refrains— 
‘We all want a latch-key when we're 
twenty-one ’—that kind of thing. 


a Dutchman. Then remember 
Dorothy i 
“Oh, no, no!” moaned the novelist. 
« Yes, you do,” he said, wilfully mis- 
“You remember 
——jher all right: rich, 


warm - hearted, vulgar 


you 


unders‘anding her. 


| 
| 
' 


kept on calling her yu! 
gar; I never could see 


much amiss with hei 
myself. You always 
said she cherished a 


hopeless passion forme 


well going to marry 
Dorothy and 
good time—and several 
children, healthy ones 
who play football ; 
[shall become a church 
warden 
So that’s that!”’ 

He turned at the doo: 





smiling, 


| 
- | 
| 


“We part friends, I 
1 ~ 9 9 
HOW TO GET BUSINESS. a 1: , 
steals ol atts én But the novelist could 
ys (StmMmullarne ( “’ chient ente DFAVEI 











looked out of the window. A man in 
rough tweeds was coming in at the 
gate with a fox-terrier at his heels. 

He entered the room in his swift 
decisive manner and stood looking down | 
at her with an amused, slightly cynica! 


| 
| 
| 


The novelist recognised him in a mo- 
ment and sprang to her feet. 

*“ Patrick!” she cried, and held out 
both hands to him. 

He bowed over them with that old- 
world courtesy which distinguished him. 

“You will forgive me for calling at | 
this hour of the morning?” he said, | 
“but I gather there is no time to lose | 
and it’s rather important—to me, at 
least.” 

“Of course, of course.”’ 

He sank rather wearily into the chair 


} 


| she indicated. 


. Look here,’’ he said, ‘“ what are you | 
ying to do about it ?”’ 
** Do about what?” 


a 
pe 


| Etienne. [ih 
| smile on his thin, brown, clear-cut face. | 


sa as | 
|minded him sey 
ye 

i him 


“Qh, no!” protested hastily 
“Viola never w you. You 
would be miserable together.” 

‘Well, then he 


impulsively ‘let 


rstood 


spoke boyishly, 
me horsewhip St. 
uven't the vaguest how 
I've never whipped a horse 
but I feel sure [ could ; and 


you do it ; 
in my life ; 


}you'll pardon my saying so, but he 
| really is an imp 


yssible ead,” 


‘He was y best friend,”’ she re- 


erely, “and you trusted 
implicitly.”’ ; ‘ 

“Well he W are you going to finish it ie 
“T’m sorry, but it’s so awfully ol 


I shall just stop and leave you 


ito do the tidying up.’ 


‘Leave me walking about in a howl- 
ing thunderstorm? I eall that simply 
brutal.” 

“ But think what you have gained in 
character, in experience. You begin all 
over again,” 


zen horror. 
When the 
he was gone she came to herself w 
a start and picked up her pen as if it 
had been a dagger. 
...A flash rent the sky from hori- 
n to horizon,” she wrote, “ 
were daguerreotyped against 
yellow sky, and Patrick lay stretched 


} 


th 


the trees 


a livid 


unid the summer grass, his thin, keen 


face, with that look of triumph still 
upon it, upturned tothe pitiless heavens, 
his brown, shapely hands outflung, 
the sodden daisies; never 


| crushing 


wet a -j;again to create wonder-musie for the 
| fashioned to finish a novel at all nowa- 
| days. | 


unapprehending multitude, 


| heedless 
|never again to be held out in speech- 


gate had clicked to and 


He | 


tN j \nd | 
if it doesn’t hit the popular taste I'm | 


Dorothy—at least you 


Well then, I’m damn 


have a | 


and | 


-and grow fat. | 


and held out his hand, | 
| 


only watch him in fro- | 
; 


| less longing, to clasp a dream and to fall | 


| 


down her pen. 


. , ” 
empty and discouraged. Never again. 
| The novelist wrote ‘' FINIs ” and laid |! 


| “IT can’t help it,” she said remorse- | 


| . 
i fully; “I couldn’t have borne it—not 
t fot ie 


| Dorothy, not a churehwarden, not 
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Master (who is going away for the holidays). “I AM HAVING ALL THE SILVER SENT TO THE BANK, JANE. 


Maid (who is not brave). “Ou, DEAR M WHAT SHALL I HAVE TO GIVE THE BURGLARS IF THEY COM! 


ponder, cour ageously archaic and ‘simple, and withal « jesper- 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, | ately s rious, being, in fact, enlivened by but one joke. When 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Lea i Cler) Rosalie’s brilliant barrister-husband knocks her thumb with 

Havin forfeited an early opportunity of tackling 7f Winter | the hammer he said, “ Mice and Mumps!" I gather that 
Comes, because I found the first pages so very like an ob-| he thought more of the joke than I did, for he went on 
stacle race, and refusing later to be overawed into reading | saying it for at least twelve years. Mightn’t this partly 
9 


so emphatic a best-seller, | came to Mr. A. S. M. Hurcn- | account for the unsatisfactory development of his children 7 


INSON's new novel, This /'reedom (HoppER AND STOUGHTON eyecare NSIS 
with an unembarrassed mind, The problem is an interest-| Books by distinguished newspaper proprietors have a 
ing one: Can a woman with a passionate bent and inordi- | never-failing charm, and Lord RippeL has many striking 
nate capacity for business continue her chosen work after| things to say in Some Things that Matter (Hopper AND 
marriage and child-bearing? Mr. Hurcuinson’s answer is|SrouGutTon). Ranging over a wide variety of subjects, 


that she can’t, or her elk ler son will be expelled from school, | he shows an equal familiarity with and mastery of them all. 
marry the daughter of a clergyman and become a thief ;|* A lack of concentration,” he tells us in his essay on “ How 
her only girl will succumb to an illegal operation, and her| to Concentrate,” is due to inattention. And again, in 


- ning son will commit suicide on the District Railway. | ‘‘ How to Observe,” he writes, “‘ Most people are unobservant 
As Rosalie, the woman in question, couldn't help thinking, | except in regard to matters in which they are keenly 
it was all rather like the Book of an The author's main | interested.” Sornoctes, PLato and CARLYLE are recom 
conclusion may conceivably be right, but his reasoning and mended as literature by Lord Rippe1, and poetry attracts 
his piled- up catastrophes are far from being conclusive him so strongly that he will have everyone rr ad it. “It is 
Has one not known mothers who have continued their| best to begin,” he says, “ with something simple, even 
work, done their housekeeping and educating by proxy and The Ingoldshy Legends, or with a gdod anthology of English 
retained the affection of their children; as well as moti verse containing the star turns, from which you can make 


obstinate home- keepers and educators, who, being no hand | your own selection, or with a poem full of lilt and rhythm 
at their job, have turned out the most unsatisfactory off-| which tells a dramatic story, such as Tennyson's [evenge.”’ 
spring? It wouldn’t be fair to leave the impression that The laws of thought and judgment and the art of public 
the author is unsympathetic fd ards the aspirations of the speaking are treated with no less insight and acumen. “ It 
woman with a career. He is not. He is merely convinced | may be asked,” he states very shrewdly, “in what respect 
that the aspirations are in fact, by reason of these results, | do speeches differ from a pamphlet or a magazine article 
absurd; and not merely (he contends) is a career incon-| There is an essential difference. Speech has a human 
sistent with marriage but, because when a woman has | element lacking in the written word, because speech is the 
once embraced anything she is absolutely un: le to — t it go,| communication between the speaker and his audience, face 
The last chs napte r in this book is on “ The Moral 


t 


it is impossible before marriage. A thesis for feminists to! to face. 


| 


! 


| 


| 
| 
































suffers 
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Duty of Belief,” and his lordship notes here that, if the 
evidence that satisfies Sir OLiver LopGe as to the existence 
of departed spirits were brought to himself in connection 
with a business proposition, he would want to look into it 
very carefully. I shall turn to my News of the World with 
a freshened interest every Sunday after all this good advice. 





Miss Racnen SweTeE Macnamara has been quite clever in 
so arranging matters in her novel, Stolen Fruit (Hurst AND 
BLAcKETT?), that it seems natural enough that Damer Lang- 
rishe should suspect his wife, Pamela, of having once spent 
a very foolish week alone with a man friend at a Cornish 
inn. Theirs had been a marriage of convenience: Damer, a 
widower, wanted a step-mother for his little daughter, Dido, 
and Pamela wanted a home of her own. It had grown 





into one of love, and when malicious gossip and her own | 


behaviour persuade Langrishe that his wife is not as) 


Csar’s, the world grows very dark for both: of them. The 
explanation of the mystery is that, by one of those co 
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ship, will be disappointed. The author keeps solidly to his 
subject, and has something useful to say on all branches 
of the great game, though possibly it is not always put as 
clearly as it might be. The pen, with him, is not mightier 
than the bat. But the older school of critics will be glad to 
note that he is impeccably sound on all the burning ques- 
tions of the day. He warns young cricketers against 
attempting the hook, and he is all against the so-called “ two- 
eyed stance.” He considers that we were astonishingly 
bad at running between the wickets, and that we packed 
our slips too closely. The general reader may yawn at this, 
but the keen student will no doubt read, mark and profit. 





I wish Miss MarGaret Pererson had contented herself 
with telling me what Ninon (CassELL) did, and left me to 
guess why she did it. Not that I should have tried to guess 
for verv long—nor would you—for in the first place Ninon 
is too much of a puppet to have any motives of her own, 
and in the second place her life is such a series of thrills 


incidences which make novel-writing possible, Tim Doran, ' that its lack of psychological coherence doesn't matter two 








the hero of the Cornish 
episode, is not only the Yj 
friend of Pamela's child- LL 
hood, but also Dido's 
lover. Dido is by now 
violently in love with 
a French excavator of} --—~ ae me 
Egyptian antiquities—j} _- : 
most of the story takes a =o 
place on the banks of} <=" == 
the Nile—and when 
her step-mother finds 
out the truth gets her 
to promise secrecy. 
Pamela, who hasn't 
blue eyes and Irish an- 
cestry for nothing, 
much at her 
husband's hands, or 
rather at his tongue, 
before Miss MACNAMARA 
allows them to achieve, 
with Dido's help, an 
even enhanced happi- 
ness. Although Dido's 


1 a./ 
|\—— 


PERRI (Te FLO al rey 
TE a ae 7 
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‘* LOoK "ERE, BILv. 
THE NEAREST VILLAGE AND YOU CAN 
CHANGE!’ THEY’RE ALL JOY-RIDERS, 
FERENCE TO THEM.”’ 









Despairing bus-driver (new to the route, to conductor who is equally ignorant). 
I CAN'T FIND THE BLINKIN’ PLACE ! 
*OLLER OUT 


pins. There is Ninon 
7 - (in green gauze) pre- 
' paring to leap from a 

sinking liner; Ninon 
irae lashed to the side of 
4 the strong, silent man 

she had so scandalized 
. by her frivolities on 
board; the rescue of 
Ninon and Dick, and 
their acclamation as 
husband and wife by 
the rescue party ; their 
marriage and their de- 
parture for East Africa. 
- So far so good. But 
= = - |just before “The Last 


— ===> jof England” tableau 
a Ke Sea —y 
a ag “SSSR [a drunken stepfather, 
SoS SN 2 os | primed with innuendo, 


turns up out of Vinon's 
ambiguous past; and 
there is a long inter- 
lude of misunderstand- 
ing between the hus- 


I'LL JUST GO ON TO 
‘Srow-on-THE-"Innw! ALL 
ANYWAY, AND IT WON'T MAKE NO DIF- 








love passages with her Frenchman are a little tempestuous, 
reminding one of the conventional film treatment of such 
scenes, and although the plot turns upon such an un- 
pleasing, though, as it happens, innocuous, incident, the | 
book is really simple and pleasant and clean and ought to) 
gratify a good many of those readers whose thirst is rather 
for entertainment than literature. 





It was, I suppose, inevitable that Mr. Warwick W. 
ArmstronG should be constrained to write a book. Our 
publishers (an intelligent but imitative race) are in some 
danger of over-doing the excellent plan of engaging a recog- 
nised authority to write a book on his pet subject. Imma- 
terial to them whether he knows how to write or not ; he is 
an expert ; there is sure to be a large section of the public 
anxious to spend money to see what he has to say. Thus 
Mr. W.T. TinvEN gave us The Art of Lawn Tennis: Messrs. 
Bra and Varpon and a whole row of others their views 
of how to play golf; thus too Mr. ArmsTrona steps forward 
with The Art of Cricket (MetuueEn). I may as well say at 
once that those who procure the book hoping to find any 
interesting revelations of Mr. ARMsTRONG's own personality, 





or any echo of the little controversies that arose during | subject 
the Australian visit of last year on matters of sportsman-| the ide: 





band and wife who would otherwise start living happily 
ever afterwards before they got to Africa, and leave no 
room for Zidoki. As it is, Zidoki, the native king who 
looms large in Ninon’s flight from her husband, is the most 
human figure in what I can best describe, with no sense 
of disparagement, as an excellent deck-chair novel. 





It is by no means easy to offer advice to lads and young 
men without providing food for the pruriently-minded, and 
it is much to Sir Ronert BapeNn-Powe.u’s credit that in 
Rovering to Success (Jenkins) he tackles various problems 
fearlessly and at the same time avoids the pitfalls that lie 
in wait for writers on such delicate subjects. No one can 
question his zeal in the task that he has undertaken, and 
in this book (published at the small price of half-a-crown) 
it remains unabated. Possibly there may be flaws in his 
literary style, but the cleanness and soundness of his matter 
more than compensate for any defect of manner. Here 
he deals successively with Horses, Wine, Women, Humbugs 
and Irreligion, and I need hardly say that the inclusion of 
women in this curious assortment means no disrespect to 
them. One has only to read what he has written on the 

of chivalry to realize what Sir Ropert considers 
ul attitude of men in their relations with women. 
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Reapers of The Datly News have been 
discussing the propriety of allowing 
their children tomix casually with other 
‘hildren on the sands. ‘There is, of 


( 


of the ¢ ther children may be readers ol 
another daily paper. 


According to a leading veterinary 
surgeon the practice of kissing dogs is 
a factor in the spreading of pyorrhera. | 
No doubt this is why so many dogs| 
prefer just to shake a paw. 


We note that a new ball game called 
‘Pisco,” which promises to have a 
future, has been demonstrated in Batt 
sea Park. It 


remains to be seen if it 


ith Mngland 1Or | 


ul elgn country to win | 
the chan pionship. 


With regard to the} 

juse prospects, re-| 
ports from the refriger 
‘ indicatethat birds | 
will be found well for- | 
urd on the Twelfth. 

Mr. Pinnas RvutTen 
BERG 18 re ported as de 


nying that heis asecond | 
Moses. We can only 
recret that the rumour 
given publicity in | 
e columns. 
\ fish twenty feet | 


ng and weighing a ton 
has been captured in 
Dundalk Bay, Ireland. | 


\ robust angler writes | % ches tp 
to say that, if it has ! ninth 
two hooks in its mouth and shows signs 
of a struggle, it is the one that broke 
away from him a few days ago 

(\n instrument has been invented 


ch el ibles pe ple to sing withou 
All that 


being heard outside the room. 


now need is an appliance which | 


enables them to sing without being 


heard inside the room. 


\ North of England clergyman | 


to p ypularise the game of draughts by 
\ neing an inte) 


Our view is that 


county com pt titior 
it would be better to 


aispose of the Irish problem first 


Queensland is thinking of abolishing 
Amongst the more 


there is 


capital punishment. 
refined murderers it 
little demand for tt. 


sees 


According to The Daily Expres 
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| Mr. BE. C. McKay, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
decorated a blank wall in front of his 
with a landscape, and several 
birds trying to alight in the imaginary 


trees broke 


house 


their necks. 


Need we say 
| that Ohio is in America? 


A Glasgow schoolmaster has reminded 
1 London audience that Seotsmen are 
This 


ntion that they only 


| not always playing the bagp pes. 
supports ot r cont 
in self-defence. 


+ 


According to a recent report, fewer 


postinen were bitten by dogs in 1921. 
It is thought that too much postman 
is apt to make the average dog bilious. 
| 

We understand that the hundred 





nt for plumbers’ mates in- 


GEORGE.” 


[HEM FELLERS PRETTY HIGH, 





FELLERS, GEORGI 


KLLERS SITTING ROUND THE TABLE, 


cluded in a Sports programme last week 
The winner's 
iname will be published as soon as he 


is provinga grea Success, 


completes the course 


A Ford car owned by the Mayor of 
Hemel Hempstead has been stolen three 
times and restored by the police on 


each occasion We wish him better 


luck nexsé time, 
| » ad 

Are the poor really happy ? asks 
a contemporary. We never answer 


these per onal questions. 


“Tt will soon be possible to collect 
money by wireless,” declares a daily 
paper. This will come asa blow to those 
ardent listeners-in in Aberdeen who are 
at presentenjoy ing the wirelesssermons. 
i « When I first saw St. Paul’s as a 
child.” writes Dean InGr, “ the effect of 


gy. 





the interior was cold, dark and din 
This explains a good deal. 


The Brighton Council has banned 
Sunday games in the local parks. The 
desire is to preserve the place as a sanct- 
uary for those who run down for the 
week-end to eseape the abandonment of 
London. 


The Russian Fleet is stated to have 
been sufficiently repaired to enable it to 
manceuyre in the Baltic. There is no 
truth, however, in the rumour that the 
Bolsheviks have asked for the loan of 
a retired Admiral, to be locally known 
as Scottsky, to teach them what is the 
use of a battle hip. 


A Missouri woman is seeking a divorce 
5 pe igs she has dis- 
covered that her hus 
band wrote poetry be 
fore they were married, 
This only shows how 
advisable it is fo: 


a because 


a tnan 


to make an open con- 


fession of his dark se- 


crets before marriage. 
With reference to the 
threatened revival ofthe 
modes depicted in State 
portraits of eighty or 
ninety years ago we un- 
derstand that the lead- 
ing fashion topic is “If 
Winterhalter Comes.” 
A speaker at the Brit- 
ish Medical Associa- 
tion’s Congressattribut- 
ed the drinking of ruin- 


WILLIAM.” : 
4 and-milk to an ancient 


e discovery that milk in- 





pee Sek hibits intoxication. 
This refutes the theory that the rum is 
added to prevent the milk from rushing 
to the head and turning into butter. 


A green monkey with a pink tail and 
brown eyebrows has been exhibited 
at the Zoological Park, Washington 
Those who have inspected it say that 
it reminds them of the good old days 
before Prohibition. 


Red Indians of the Oklahoma Reser- 
vations have barred jazz rausic at then 
tribal dances. The feeling is that the 
best people don’t care for these Amer- 
can innovations. 


People who eat in cafés often chew 


their food in time with the music, we 
read. This explains why men have 
been heard to ask the leader of the 


orchestra to play faster as they wanted 
to cutch a train, 
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| question, ‘Can Germany pay?” 
| folk (the experts, not the tax-collectors). For 


, construction of Hunland., 


| told him that my economic reconstruction 
/a matter of some importance. 
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THE END OF THE SEASON. 
Trmutre to Cerrain Pinnars or Socirry. 
Your term is done; the Season’s toil 

Has touched its final consummation ; 

And you who bore its dust and moil 

May take a well-deserved vac: ution ; 
May doff, as you emerge from Cowes, 

Your landsman’s rig of old sea-rove: 
And pay to Heaven your pious vows 

Because the awful strain is over. 


The claims of Epsom tried you hard ; 
Stoutly you suffered Ascot’s rigours; 
You went right through the Horse Show’s card; 
At Wimbledon you worked like niggers ; 
Poverty's pinch has all along 
Made labour seem still more laborious 
Yet Goodwood saw you going strong 
(No wonder people called it * glorious 


And now at length, your public task 
Accomplished, you have won a warrant 
To take your private ease, and bask 
By moor and fen, by crag and torrent; 
Guerdon of toil, but ah! how brief! 
A few short weeks to taste its beauty 
Then Autumn and the first dead leaf 
Call you to Doncaster and Duty. 0.5 





WHAT’S SAUCE FOR JERRY .. . 


Ar income-tax time (and Buff Forms are now in season) 
a poor man’s fancy sadly turns to thoughts of the Boche 
wondering if, and when, he will make it convenient to pay 
something on account in the little matter of the World Wa 
which we thoughtlessly won— Heaven help us! 
ago. 

While tax-collectors are paying for the War with the lion 
share of my miserable stipend, experts are debating the 
And they are leisure 
four year 
they have calmly and dispassionately considered the prob 
lem in the balmy air of all the most beautiful seaside 
of Europe. 

They say a scheme must be perfected for the economic re 


four years 


esorts 


It seems, curiously enough, that 
Jerry is suffering from the effects of the War 
So am I, 

I have repeatedly explained to our tax-collector that | 
too am suffering from the effects of the War. I hav 


f.,)} ' 
A poor lellow 


, like Jerry's, is 
I have begged him to ar 
range a long series of conferences.— the longer the better 
with all the other tax-collectors, to go thoroughly into t} 
question of whether I can pay, and to propose schemes foi 
repairing my fallen fortunes, 

The fellow replies, on buff memoranda, with menaces 


‘Unless I receive a remittance within ten d: ys from this 
date . And all that sort of thing. 
This is stark militarism. My democratic, pacifist, 1922 


blood seethes. They rattle the sabre at me, 
lectors. 
will be occupied in ten days by brokers unless | jolly well 
stump up. 

I look at my Victory Medal and ask myself, “* What is tl 
fruit of victory 2” And the answer is a lemon. 

This morning I read two articles on Germ: iny by two 


“experts,” as their papers called them, One said, “Gert 


these tax-co] 
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They hint darkly that my suburban Ruhr Valley | 
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is prosperous.’ The other said, “Germany is bankrupt,” 
Gott strafe experts! 

For example, observe the German sort. After they had 
won the Franco-German War of 1870 they agreed unani- 
mously and enthusiastically that war indemnities must be 
cash principle. To-day, however, they are 
inanimously again, that it is impossil le to pay war 


paid on the sp ol 
agreed, t 
indemnities at all 

‘Indemnities?" says Jerry. ‘*Indemnities? Come, 
And everybody and his 
secretary and his under-secretary and his typist take first- 
class tickets to the Riviera and talk it over. 

It seems a pity that the idea of an economic recon- 
struction of the enemy was unknown to the arts of warfare 
in Bismancn’s day. How that bluff old Prussian would 
have thrown himself heart and soul into the congenial and 
| typically Prassian task of effecting the economic recon- 
| struction of France! How eloquently he would have pleaded 
| 
| 
' 


' . 
come-—-let us talk of economies. 


| with Germany's bankers to lend France a few millions to 
be going on with How blithely he would have hailed 
the New 
that the conqueror foots the bill! 

The Great War was rich in lessons. 


Office. J do trust that the General Staif have been in- 
structed to lose the next war in order to avoid the financial 
| inconvenience of paying the war indemnity. 
| Last night I dre I 





amed a fantastic dream. 
| Germany had won the War and that the Karser and Vow 
| HinDENBURG were appealing for a loan to help us pay the 


| indemnity due under the Treaty of London, 


I do hope that the | 
richest lesson of all has been learned by the British War | 





Rules of Civilised Warfare, by which it is enacted | 


I dreamed that | 


1918. The | 


|} Supreme War Lorp (in my dream) delivered a moving har- | 
| angue at Potsdam reproving certain sections of the German 


| Press for demanding that the industrial districts of conquered 


England should be oceupied by German troops unless the | 


indemnity were free without further delay. ‘We must 
help England,” said His Majesty, ‘to 

\t that interesting juncture I was awakened from my 
dream by a loud irritating rat-tat at the front-door. 
the postman. He delivered another ultimatum from the 
income tax department's chief inquisitor. 

I replied in the following terms : 


Sir,—Owing to the devastated regions in my banking ac- 


count due to the War, it is regretted that payment of the 
amount due from me to the British Government is at pre- 
| . . ] 

| sent impossible, I beg, however, that you will not be down- 


hearted, I may pay you some day. For, in order to induce 
the British Government to assist in my economic recon- 
| struction, so to speak, I beg to inform you that I am 
j about to become a naturalised German subject. Then we 


| can discuss the matter in a leisurely and genial manner, @ 


between friends 
I recommend this method to others who may de sire to 
see the collection of Britain’s taxes removed from the rude 


old-fashioned rut and brought into line with the more 
enlightened methods of modern statesmanship. 

Aft - all vhat’s auce for J ay atm for T 7 LOO 
Alter all, what s sauce for Jerry Is sauce for omimy Loo. 
Goau FoR SALE, 
th Gallows and Burial Ground.”—TJrish Pa) 


Very convenient for t 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

“ 
} 

| Complete w 

! 


he pe of unps opu lar referees 


“So far as one is able to present a comprehensive view of the 
|} military situation, it would appear, wires a Dublin corresponder t, 
| that in Leinster and throughout the midland counties the National 


troops have s es the revolt in the counties of Donegal, Mayo 
} and Sligo.”—D. / Paper. 
It was a aia notion of the Free State censor to put 


| these counties in the Midlands. 


| 
lt was | 
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TINOPOLIS. 
| liso. “MY CITY, I THINK.” 
Bririsu Tar. “WELL, THINK AGAIN.” 
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| that sort of thing, it had all those 


| could ask for more than it offered. 





First 


Lady, “I SUPPOSE YOU ’RE OFF TO THE SIA-sIDE S800) 
Second Lady (of the New Aristocracy). 


“On, WE'VE QUITE GIVEN UP THE SEA-SIDE. 


links, » make the best of 


are trying t 


“ADJOINING A COLF-COURSE.” 

Ir happened that I, in common with 
many other gentlemen who have been 
ruined by a spendthrift Government 
(you have read all about us in The | 
l'imes), was compelled to part with an 
ancient home. Mine was a lovely place. 
In addition to being surrounded by 
honeysuckle and bees and cuckoos and 


| \ 
| a practically hopeless job. 
The first man who ealled to Insp ct 
it no further than the 
ous lounge hall, 34 by 22. 

“ Where s+the ne irest course ? he 


deman 


my house g spaci- 


led. 
* Course ? | inquired, bewildered. 
“ Yes, golf-course,”’ he exp! uned 
“Oh, of course,” I l, but I 
hadn't the least idea. 
He picked up his hat and gloves and 


replied, 
features that delight the agents—you Fe 
know, heat, light and water and drains 
and everything that you thought every 
house had until you came to buy one. 
“A choice gentleman's freehold Tudor 
residence "’ they called it, and you would 
swear that no really choice gentleman | 
And 
yet you are wrong. Hopelessly wrong. | 
Why? Because it had no golf-course 
Believe me, if you do not know it 
already, there is scarcely a single Eng- 
lishman looking for a house to-day 
whose first requirement is not a 
course outside the garden gate. | course and back, 

Modern drainage, Company's water,| What was I to do? 
south aspect, bath h. and e. |eould I do? 
things count for nothing, nothing. golf-course. 
They are the bleatings of agents who 


made for the door. I might have been 
going to knock thousands off my price; 
I might have be 
the house for nothing; 


to inquire. He 


yn going to ofter him 
he did not stay 

rushed off to find a 

residence up against a club-house. 


It was the 


saine with everyone 

I took the trouble to find out where 
| the nearest golf-course was, but I gave 
up recommet 


h you have to play 
all day long every day, and it certainly 


golf is a game whic 
golf- | would be rather a tiring journey to my 


Why, what else 


these | I was bound to make a 


} 


[ got to work at once. I found the 
name of a gentleman entitled ‘ Golf- 





being unable to say “ adjoining famous 


} 
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Wk ONLY GO 10 WATERING-PLACES 
course architect,” and wrote to him as 


idllows :— 


“ Drar Str,—lI have a house for sale, 
picture of which I enclose. It is a nice 
house and has been admired by thou- 
sands, but no one will buy it 


there is not a golf-course leaning up 


because 


against the dining-room window. As 
I am very anxious to sell the house, it 
is essential that a course be erected on 


| the premises, and 1 should therefore be 


much obliged if you would call and put 
one up. I have acres of 
ground, which is at present laid out 
rather prettily, but you would, of course, 
be at liberty to destroy anything you 


seventeen 


| like for the purpose of creating the golf- 


course. I hope you will manage to get 


on with this job at once, as I am in 


| rather a hurry.” 


nding it, as it appears that | 


His reply was :— 
‘“ DEAR Str, 
would not be room for any sort of g¥ 
links to be laid out in the space at your 
You might have an approach 
and putting course, but | 


; 


[ amsorry to say there 
yi f- 


disposal. 


fear this 


a 
would not help much toward the sale 


of your house.” 
I may be—I am, in fact—no gol 


but I wasn 


er, | 


t going to be put off like | 


| a fair impression of what a golf-courss 
should look like, and, with the aid of 


| course, there happened one ot th 
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that. I decided to take the matter in 
hand mvself, and to this end I made the 
cross-country journey to Ashborough 
Golf Club, where | interviewed the pro- 
fessional and ordered through him some | 
tins to stick into the ground, some posts 

to stick into the tins, flags to stick on 


u 


the posts, boxes to put sand in, and a 
couple of long white sticks known as 
guide posts.” I took away with me 


my gardener and a spade and a mowing 
machine, I quickly transformed my 
beautiful garden inte a hideous links 
I then adverti-ed the place unde 
headline,‘‘Golf-course outside the aoor, 


| and sat down to await the avalanc! 


It came. Motor-cars followed tele 
grams all day long, and the place W 
as busy as a Riviera town during 
World Conference. 

One day, when I had run through 
some four lots of d sgruntled Ife 
who didn’t seem to approve of my 
miracles that are performed at the mo 
unlikely moments of our lives, and jus 
in time to save us from theft or sui 

He wasa pleas: unit looking little man 


WILD jl st a touc h of cat Lecent 
his speech. He bowe and le a me 
into the garden. 

There seem,” he remarked, “a | 


ol pe ple to see your house 
‘Yes,” I said, “it is very popu 
The golf-course, you know 


Ah!” he waved a deprecating 
hand at the course—‘I do not like 


your golf-course.”’ 
I knew he wouldn't; nobody did 
 Treplied, 


tle course. Not one of the best kr vn, 


Ss quite a FoOou 


you know, but excellent in its way 
‘But A. Seen, ‘* 1] did not know 
there was a golf-course he . The agents 


told me ‘aa 


them particularly, for I d 


| 


0 
| go 


| 
| 





Dear, dear,” I said, “how unreliable 
these agents are! ' 
“Yes,” he went on; “but I asked 


the golf-course. It is an eves« 
must one have this eternal go 
lf everywhere.” 

I's t any at him in amazement. 

“You ¢ lo not mean to tell me, 1 
] gasped, “that you want a place with 
out a golf-course ? 

“ But certainly,” he replied. 

* Come inside,” I said. 

I told him the truth over a gla 
wine. He smiled understanding. | 
wept hysteria. He bought my house 
lock, stock and barrel, fixtures and 
fittings, excluding golf equipment, of 
which we made a very good bonfire 


Searcely had they blotted our signa- 


; tures on the agreement when I learnt 
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aes! ga ny a = BY 


being visited by so many 


at 
‘ees of construction which | for use) to moderate rates in stock. 
» become one of the leading 
inalltheland. Nota word has | 





tidy been resold by the new | 
just twice as much as he 


t was 41 lb." —Hvening Paper. 


of the local bloaters, we presume. | garded as fixtures ? 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF Sir X. S. PROFFIT AT HIS RIVERSIDE RESIDENCE 
LIKENESS OF THE GREAT MAN; BUT, ALL THE SAME, IT WAS A | 
ACTLESS MISTAKE TO PUBLISH IT THE WRONG WAY UP. 





A Chinese trade cire ula: ur 
n answer to my advertise “Latest Facon to Make Money 
ent links, the country sur To sell or to lend some damaged letter 
house was simply aching | presses. Profed as the best machine to make 
| into a magnificent g y]f- | money absolutely sure and without risk 
i i ( ii i t _ " 

: ? ee oe” r Managers with the highest con- 
e resuit that a course 1s}, ctions also first cla witnesses (ready mixed 





lectants with good passports are requested 
to apply to the General Manager of the 

Unirep SALTFISH MERCHANTS OF ASIA 
Some of the statements seem open to 
| question ; but there is no doubt about 
ithe “ dam: iged lette r- nee sses.”” 


” 
out the drains, elevation, | 
style of my house, but | 


1b. * House to be Let uu rooms: nice garden; 
= £52 per annum; four gentlemen boarders and 


. i | sor urniture YY ~ '» Paper 
’ it a Yarmouth baby sh rw, | me furniture, £409, Daily Paper. 


| But can the gentlemen boarders be re- 
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EARLY EFFORTS. 
VI. 
I wave just bad another stroke of 
luck in retrieving from a Tidborough 


| School waste-paper basket a very youth- 
| ful essay written by the author of those 
| well-known books, If Winter Comes and 


| and I think itis a great pity that efforts} bour back such spoil of 
Efforts|there with cloak in hand, stands there} and mired and fouled to eye but not to 


This Freedom. One can see in it the 
cerms of that lyrical style which has 
been so justly admired, especially in the 
latter book. Even in those early days 
the symptoms of rhapsody had begun, 


ournament listed for battle of cham- 
pions, glove upon helmet high, come 
rushing, come flooding, as floods a flood 
a pasture in flood time when rivers over 
flow. He felt like that. 

His Queen ! 
His! 

He tore oft 


tloak. 


LONDON CHARIVART. 





that in 


igh | 


| 


i. This man 
and soon, is to p! 


( 

Oh wonderf 
days to come, 
Spanish seas, loot great galliasses, oh, 
but for England, ah, yes, but for Eng 
land's sake, and bring to Plymouth Har 





gave thanks with lifted arch of brow, | 
jacknowledged service, smiled, she too, | 
lreply. 
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And stooped so smiling now with 
cloak outspread, and laid in puddle flat 
and mired that same with slime for 
pathway of those feet, oh glorious feet, 
the Queen of England's feet, and bowing | 
stepped aside. 

She went over. 

His Queen. And very graciously 
thus passing as her small fect | 
trod thereon, ruffled, flounced, sup rb, 





hth 


ay ld, st unds | 


were made to suppress them. 


| certainly were made, and at the end of} with cloak outspread, stands there with | heart of him. 


| him, wired 
and firmed and lithed 


leader - 


| yet to bring back that 


| ous, plant consolatory, 


| and fame. 
i 
comes, 


ashamed. 


this essay I have chosen to preserve} figure bent, bows down as bowing me | Not selfish love, call it not that, 
| 


the foolish comments of the school ha bow, and not 


He picked it up. 


Oh, picked it up 


There's love there, love. 


mere 


man’s for woman, a bodily thing, but 
His Queen. For her. Oh wonderful. | passionless as loves the sun the stars, 


er 


master who corrected it. Supposing 


that he still lives, I f—— 
wonder what he thinks 
of himself now. 


RALEIGH AND THE 
CLOAK. 
A. 8. M. Hurcninson. 
Sir Walter comes. 
We'll see him then. 
It's Devon's tanned 
his limbs 


them so. Waggo his 
men called him. What 
would youelse? Their 
-tanned and 
wiredand lithed, though 
not yet has he sailed 
in good ship to bring 
back that root esculent, 
that root nutritive, not 


other plant, plant odor- 


that are to be his name 
Sir Walter 





Struggling Author. “Turre wa 
BECOME OF IT?” 

Cleaner, “1 

Struggling Author, “\1 


THING ON IT YR" 





A LOT OF PAPER ON MY Di 


THREW IT OUT, I THOUGHT IT WAS WASTE-PAPER 
HAVEN T 


WASN'T WASTE-PAPER I 
” 





He stands there on the street. Mud | Of cramoisie the cloak, dight richly | 


everywhere, rain - puddles 


| from fall of recent storm, there in 





the street he stands. Thoughtful he, 
oh, thoughtful, and England, always 
England, ever uppermost in breast 
of him. He stands there. Sir Walter. 
He. 

Who comes then now? 
ful, who? 

Elizabeth. Yes. 

Elizabeth here now, that woman that 
then was England's Queen, the Queen of 
England, beheld by us advancing, step- 
ping slowly towards him, courtiers 
about her, compiaisant, obsequious, the 
Queen of Kogland, England's Queen, 
England’s Virgin Queen. 

His Queen! And he, Sir Walter, 
how should not over and about him 
now, seeing her thuswise stepping, 
memories of old chivalry, all ancient 


Oh wonder- 


desire to do leal service as knights in 


gleaming | 


a) 


leaves body in cambrie shirt-sleeves | 
chill to bite and rustle of cold win 1, 
whipped through by stings of it yet | 
feeling not those stings for very warmth | 
of loyalty that surges up ‘suffusing | 
cheek and bosom, occluding pain 

* Ods bodikins,” he Ke 


but oh richly, and this the taking off 





Says | Vas sO 


now as always his way was, you heard 
him spe uk, and “My halidom.,” he says, | 
and then“ Gadzooks,” he says. There's 
never other expletive passed his lips or | 
man heard him ivy but those when 


Spaniard sm pin pricked or button | 
irked, tripped peel of orange on pave: | 
ment kerb and threw. 
So now. 
“Ods bodikins. “My halidom.” 
* Gadzoc k “ks No more, 
Then smiled, 
His Queen. Most wonderful. His 
Queen. 








| wonderful, wonderful ! and yet again wonder 


the moon the tide for | 
| England's sake his | ve 
but not for woman. no 
| for Virgin Queen 

Oh wonderful. His 
| Virgin Queen. 

| He picked it up. 

\ A button crushed 
t. | where foot had trod, 
where foot had printed 
glorious print of heel, 
button crushel, no 


more, He kissed the 
place. He put it on 
Was ever nobler tnire? 


His Queen. 
{ * Too flowery. You 
* |seem to have got the 
facts fairly right, but 
the grammar and syn- 
| tax are thoroughly slov 
i enly and disyraceful. 
Rewrite in English, 
trying to 
that an English sen- 
tence consists of sub 
BTR. ject and predic ite, and 
bring to me before second selx 
NVOB 








8K WHAT HAS 


” 
i 


WRITTEN ANY 


morrow. 4..] 
io 


* Schoolmaster's not« 








What Happened to Canute. 
Extract from a small child’s examina- 
tion paper 





* Canute proved that he was not | ‘ 

suse he sat in his chair by the wa 
the sea to keep back, but it came and washe 
his feet away.” 


‘Was it not Shakspeare who, fin 
f at a loss for words one da ld 
exclaim ‘ Wonderful, wonderful, a 


| 

| 

| 

| Pi Weekly Paper. | 

But when was SHAKSPEARE at a loss for | 

words ? — 

“We regret to state that Mr. 
erously indisposed at his residence show I 

of improvement yesterda | 

West Indian Paper. 

We gather that Mr. is not "| 


popular member of the community. 
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A STORY WITH A STING, 


THE BEAGLE PUPPIES: 
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| 

THE NEW SUIT. 

| WHEN it was announced that we had 

| all been made honorary members of the 

| club during our enforced stay in harbour, 

| Charles suggested that we should make 
ourselves beautiful and go ashore and 

see how they cooked. 

To avoid the appearance of adver- 
tising I feel that I must conceal the 
name of the town and that of the club; 
| suffice it to say that on inspection it 

proved to be a singularly well-organised 
placs. I can dese ribe its merits very 
shortly by saying that everything that 
we took to counteract the effects of the 
heat was pre-war. 

Our dinner over, we make for the 
smoking-room and ordered coffee, and 

| Morris proposed bridge ; I was detailed 
to find a fourth. 

hy sre was nooneinthesmoking-rcom, 

» I wandered upstairs and eve mntually 
| came upon the card-room, This too 

was empty, save for one man crumpled 
up and sleeping in a chair by one of 
| the tables. As I had by this time been 
| over most of the building without find- 
| ing anyone but an o ecasional waiter, I 
decided to:risk a rebuff and wake the 
| fellow. 1 did not require very much 
energy to produce the desired result, the 
first touch on his arm bringing him back 
to consciousness with a jerk. 

“ Excuse me, Sir,” I began, “ but 
there are three of us just ashore for the 
evening and we were looking for a fourth 
for bridge; I wonder if Sut 
he interrupted me before | could finish 

| iny sentence. 

“ Never, never again. Not after an 

| experience such as I have just had.” 

* Run of bad luck?” I queried. 

“Bad luck? No, far worse than 


| 
' 





SS — _-, 
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in ae mid: ile ( f a = ver, game all, and oh rinking assumes an acute : und 5 painful 
zy gone down a| importance. In particular the s! irinkage 


our a ynents 
hundred. ~v man on my right dealt | of cheap stockings has ere now brought 
and said ‘No.’ I looked at my hand| untold misery on many happy homea. 
hardly believe my eyes: I|To spare the wool spoils the child in 
the true sense of the word. So too 
with hats 
dulge in a great variety of headwear, 
pl rovided t hey abstain from c! eap ma- 
terials. vie ie amblongus patty-pan hat 
shou!d be anathema toany right-minded 


and could 
had four Aces, four Kings, four Quee: 
and a Knave. I controiled my voice 
with difficulty and called seven no 
trumps, and to my immense surpri 
was doubled by the man on my left || 
[ looked at my hand again. No, there 


and shoes. Girls may in- 


is |t 
al 
| 





was no mistake, so naturally I re-| girl. A crinoline hat of mirliton straw 
doubled. The thing was a cast-iron|is always pleasing, and no trimming is 
certainty. necessary beyond a cluster of synthetic 
“And then—then the amazing, the | cherry-b lossom caught up w th pega- 
frightful thing happen ed: the man on|moid insertions, a salini of Br issels | 
my left led, > dhe » led a card from ajlace and, in the dog-days, a tubula 
green suit that | had never seen before.” | lightning-conductor of Velasqi bars. 
He buried his head in his hands and}inium. For shoes the Plimsoll brogue 
shivered. is to be recommended, wit!: stout saxo- 


Finding no words to express my sur- | phone soles and pink okapi-hide laces. 
, 
' 


prise, I got to my feet and, closing the | Bathing-dresses should be marked | 
door behind me, stole quietly down-|by the same frugality and simplicity. | 
stairs. The Periclean tunic and the Mieso- 
Coming into the smoking-room I was | Gothie maillot are the most convenient. 
just in time to countermand Morris's | In malvoisie, charalampia | bril- 
order for two large Créme de Menthes liantine-proof butter-paper they look 
and soda and substitute a request for | well and may be recommend 1 with 
lime-juice, though Charles explained | impunity to persons of good circulation. | 
that the drinks that they had ordered | For a bathing-cloak a white Bollandist 
had been recommended by the waiter | quilt looks well; and here the choice of 


as the club’s speciality. | colo: uw is less restricted. In crimson 
| crash it may have putty-coloured bands 











HOLIDAY FASHIONS. as a trimming. In Mazawattee Inauve 
Modi 2 }it should be trimmed with buttercup. | 
o~-_ Je 4 a na —— “| yellow gargoylettes. In salmon, to be | 
AL¢ t. y }  % 

see hrown over a black bathing-suit, it is 

Wirx the close of the seison a new | trimmed with cucumber-green. Flame | 
spirit comes over the sartorial dreams | satin always looks well, and allows of | 
of all sensible pecpte. Coinfo table | polyphonic variations in radio or trom- | 
clothes are what everyone wants on-a} bone trimmings; but the vivid shades | 


holiday, and no clothes could be more| of a year ago ave not permissible. 
confortable than those which are being | To sum up, discretion rather than 
worn this summer. Supertficially viewed | delirium is the note of Deauville this 





| that. I But if you care to listen 

I will tell you the whole thing exactly 
| as it happened.” 
| | mumbled assent. 

| Possible to do otherwise. 

‘We sat down to bridge,” he con- 
| tinued, “directly after lunch and I 
| could not hold a ecard. Five rubbers 
in succession I lost. We were playing 
pretty high stakes and drinks were 
cre ulating very freely—long glasses of 
Créme de Mentheand Green Chartreuse 
| aud soda, which are by way of being 
| the favourite drinks here. Feeling that 
y luck must change, I offered, after 
consulting my partner, to double the 
stakes, a proposal that was acce pted | 
with alacrity by our opponents. 

“I have no very clear recollection of 
| the next few hands, but I know I con- 
| tinued to lose and to lose a great deal | 
| more than I cared to think about. 
Things must at length have taken a 
change for the better, because the next 
thing that | remember was that we were 


It seemed im- 








by the untutored observer they seem | 


summer, But [ cannot too ean estly 
to strike a note of excessive sim-| impress on all right-iminded women to 

















plicity, as though the plu mage of the! avoid cheap materials as they vould 
seagull and not that of the peacock | the plague, and practise a true economy 
were the ideal aimed at. But, while | by a generous outlay on the things that 
anyone can achieve a white skirt, a| matter. For the wise votaries ot Mode, | 
woolly ju uper and a squash hat, with las a great writer has recently pase. 
white shoes and stockings, infinite pos- }do not hold money in disdain, neither 
sibilities of variety are to be found in| do they hold it in vast respect. They | 
the choice of materials. Thre skirt n wy | transmute it into other things into | 
be in kasha, in fluted cherimoya or in | movement and laughter, into ninon and 
cern hed pang rofflin ; the jumper m Ly | georgette, cloth of silver, girdles of 
be desiccated gagalit, or flaxite, o1 | pearls and orgulous ostrich feathers. 
albino georgette. Over it there should | 

certainly be one of the new | e but | ‘HAMPSHIRE v. WARWICKSHIR 

| pom coats In some material | pipe | Ats uthampton. 

razine or carmelite-de-laine, trimmed | WARWICKSHIRE 

wi vith silver tissue, with an enharmonic| Smith, not out ..£..8..£....¢..£..£..£ 56’ 
—— rpoint of miramar, — : ae . ee 
| must never be forgotten tl:at in| Che scorer appears to have made sure 
summe! c] yt! cs, in leed in all clot] es, that OMITH should get his talent aie 
lit is cut and quality that tell. It is| } ; —? 
rarely Nomical to ge ! hinge but | “Nurse wanted; one boy aged 14m nths ; 
et anything willing to do own nurseries and washing 

| the esd i in wor — mi asesial s, and now Daily Paper 

| that wool i ishion the question of | H: wey little fellow! 
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Visiior to very quel 
Landlady. 


**OH, WE TALKS 





MY WIFE’S NEW HAT. 


recognising for myself the fact that it 


Tue first mistake I made was in not | 


PUNCH, OR THE 


| 


| 


was a new hat; but when my wife said, | 


"3 


‘How do you like my new hat 
knew 


at once from her tone that no} 
wife should even have had to put such 
a question to any husband who was 


anything like what a proper husband | 


should be. 
to agitation I said, “It’s a very sen- 
sible hat.”” Now, no woman wants a 
sensible hat any more than she wants 
a hat in which she looks either good or 
innocent. At any rate, 
hat, ifit is to be tolerated by a woman, 
must be so provocative that it 
every passer-by to an intrigue. 

What my wife re uly wants—and she 
is quite typical; she might be any- 
body’s wife—is for everyone to think, 


innocence in a 


In a momentary lapse due 


and me to say, the instant I see the} 


thing for the first time, “ By 
that’s a wicked little hat you've g 
One can make any reflections one likes 
upon the morality of the hat, but one 
must not call it sensible. 

Also one has got to be jolly careful 
about guessing the price. Before y: . 


J ve. 


UCall 
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come out of that dangerous game with 


| any credit you must study the subject 


for years and years. And you have, in 
the first place, to understand your wife. 
( 
some wives will burst into tears and 
bitterly defend themselves against a 
hundred unuttered charges of extrava- 
gance; guess too little, and you may 
see the worst passions cloud the face 
which you so dearly love—hatred of a 
man who thinks practically anything 
is good enough for his wife so long as 
he does himself well; contempt for the 
so-called business man who really knows 
so deplorably little of what decent things 
cost, and a savage vow not to be so stu- 
pidly economical next time. The move- 
ments of the female mind are always 
rapid; in a wife, especially an experi- 
wife, their rapidity is so inten- 
sified as to render them practically 
invisible to the ordinary husband. 
Then again you must give more study 


enced 


to milliners’ windows, especially those 


| 
| 


| what hats people are wearing, which is! 


of the furtive little shops with baby- 
names in the secondary streets; the big 
shops only serve to give you a kind of 
grounding and help you to get to know 


Pp? 





yuess too much, much too much, and | 





} 





not of much use because when every- 
body is wearing them no really tasteful 
woman would be seen dead in one. 
Another thing: if your wife is econ- 
omical or has spent all her money on 
something else, which really comes to 
much the same thing, and if she has her 
old brown straw with the red cherries 
re-dyed a jet black and turned up at one 
side with a daringly red rose under- 
neath, just over her left ear,don't besuch 
a blithering ass as to say, “ Hullo! I see 
you 've had that old hat of yours altered 
again.”’ No wife will be economical if 
that’s all she’s going to get for it. 
There are times, you must believe me, 
when the wise husband should pretend 
to be as foolish as his wife thinks he is. 
It comes easily after some years of prac- 
tice ; 
alert as a lynx in his own business, 
successfully poses at home as a good- 
natured duffer. His wife adores the 
dear old silly, and, if she ever wonders 
how on earth any man of such limited 
capacity manages to earn as goodaliving 
as he does, thesolution which shereaches 
is so flattering to her sex that it makes 
her love him all the more. He never 
tells his wife she’s got a sensible hat! 


quite the cleverest man I know, 
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Village Blacksmith. ‘* WHY, WHAT BE 


Jarge (pulling himself together), ‘‘SQuiRE THINKS HE BE WALKIN’ A COUPLE O’ PUPS; BUT I RI 


THE MATTER, JARGE?’’ 








A CLERICAL SCANDAL. 


Aut my life I have wanted an adyow- 
son. And now at last—but I am for- 
getting; you don’t know what an 
advowson is. Let’s look it up. 

Taking down your well-thumbed Law 
Lexicon, we read that an ADVOWSON is 


|“a right of presentation to, or the 
| patronage of, a church or spiritual 


| RVING 66's 


Consult 
Advowsons, pp- 1—6.” 
Someone has borrowed your Mire- 


Mirehouse on 


| house, confound it; but the main facts 


are clear enough. And—this is the 
thrilling thing—now at last there is an 
advowson going. 

It was in the Agony Column of The 


| Times | saw it, I need hardly say :— 


“ Apvowson.—For Sale, the Advowson of a 
living in Counties ; income, chiefly tithe, 
about £850 net; fine church, large vicarage ; 
small town, station one mile; present in- 
cumbent over 75 years of age.—Q. 980,” (This 
was not the advertiser's real name, I made 
it up.) 

1 wrote to him at once. 

£850! £850 net! Take down your 
Topham’s Real Property, and you will 
see that— 

* An advowson of a vicarage is the right to 
appoint @ vicarius or vicar when the rectory 
has become vested in a lay person... At 
the present day the rector is often a lay person 
who receives the tithes and has the right of 
appointing the vicar.” (Italics mine.) 











I walk on aig I am going to be a| 
rector—a lay impropriator; as that | 
doesn’t sound quite nice, a rector. Al- | 
ready I see myself the patron of that 
fine church in the small town, raking in 
the £850 net. I shall repaper the vicar- 
age. I expect the present incumbent 
has let it get into a sad mess. 

Poor old fellow—over seventy-five ! 
One is almost sorry for him; though, 
of course, it is no concern of ours. <A 
jolly old boy, I picture him, but a little 
doddery now, perhaps. No doubt Q980 
has been keeping a watchful eye upon 
him lately. You see, you have to be very 
careful about selling advowsons. You 
can’t sell them while the benefice is 
vacant. That's simony. 

So if the old man dies before Q980, | 
it’sall up with myscheme. I feel sure | 
that Q980 would shrink from making a 
simoniacal contract. So should I. 

Over seventy-five years of age. I like 
the delicate wording of that. You or I 
would have put it more bluntly, “ Over 
seventy-five and not expected to last 
much longer.” But Q980 is a man of 
finer feelings. Undue squeamishness, 
I think, though I admire him for it. 
Business is business. 

And frankly it will be a great nuis- 
ance if the old man insists on living for 
another twenty years. But no doubt 
he will see the force of that. 





KON THEY BE WALKIN’ H! 


I shall use the strictest economy 
about the new appointment. Too much 
of the £850 must not be squandered on 
the incumbent’s stipend. No, in these 
hard times one should be able to secure 
some quite inexpensive bachelor vicar 

something at about £300 a year, say. 
That will leave me with an income of 
£550 net—chiefly tithe, I know, but I 
don't object to that. 

But how am I to find this man? I 
could lay my hand on a dozen first-class 
Private Secretaries at any moment, but 
unemployed clergymen are rarer birds. 

I shall try the Club first. I see it all. 
[ sit down casually and have a cocktail 
with somebody ; and at about the second 
cocktail I assume a pensive air; and 
the other man says, ‘‘ What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Oh, nothing,” I say. ‘“ Well, as a 
matter of fact, I’m a little worried 
about my advowson.” 

“That's bad,” says he politely. 
“You don’t look well. Have another?”’ 

“Thanks. The fact is my benefice is 
vacant, and I’m looking for a new in- 
cumbent. Do you know of a nice cheap 
Vicar?” 

* Afraid not. Well, cheer-o.” 

In this way I am bound to hear of 
something sooner or later if I am still 
allowed in the Club (men have been ex- 
pelled for less). 


Ree Nes lan 
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Then will come the examination of 
the candidates. I wonder how other 
advowson-owners engage their Vicars. 
No doubt it is much the same as engag- 


obvious :-— 

‘Can you preach : 
| ‘Have you a sense of humour? 
| “Do you say ‘glorious’ or ‘ giow- 


>” 


. og” 

rious : 

| But I shall go further than that. | 
One cannot be too careful. Probably 1} 


shall make all the candidates preach 
ine a trial sermon, allotting marks for 
brevity, sincerity, commonsense, brev- 
ity, intelligibility and brevity. This 
should be the universal practice in these 
affairs, though I fear that if it were 
there would be few pulpits occupied. 
Which gives me anidea. We adyow- 


| son-owners must stand together; we} 
must keep in touch, like the owners of | 
I shall form a Union, | 


mining royalties. 
to be called the Incorporated Society of 
\dvowsoneers. Weshall have a com- 
mon policy and lots of regulations. 
For instance, no member will be allowed 
to select a Vicar without proper pre- 
cautions, such as I have indicated. 
Thus we shall do an immense public 
service, 

And we shall have an Annual Dinner, 
ind compare notes about the ages of 
our incumbents. 


Otherwise, when the appoiniment | 
has once been made, | suppose one’s | 


interest tends to flag, though, with 
such a property, one could never be 
| really dull again. Life is uncertain, 


; you see, and at any moment 16 m Ly be | 


necessary to make a new appointment 
You take me? Quite. 


| alive artificially. 1 wonder whether it 
would be good form to choose none but 
very aged Vicars—no one under seventy 

1 must 


five years of age, shall we say? 
ask Q980. 

Yes, this thing has got hold of me 
| thoroughly, and | fear that ultimately 
it may become a kind of craze. Already 
[ find myself indulging the most gran- 
diose visions. I shall buy up every 


another in The Times to-day.) I sh: 


Advowson King. And w 
of it] shall just sell the w 
to America 

For that matter I have a good mind 
to sell this one. I foresee that this 
business is going to involve me in a 
good deal of work and worry. Times 
are hard and I might be wise to sell out 
at a good profit while I can. Now is 
the time. There is many an American 
connoisseur in the country at thi 
moment who would be 
genuine old English advyewson home to 


en 
ole collection 


h 
h 


J 


glad to take a 





ing a cook, and the fiist questions are | 


And then one might keep the interest | 








advowson in the market. (There is |= 





collect adyowsons. I shall become the 
[am tired | 
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Provincial (after fall of curtain on Act 1I.). “Wat's THe Next Act anouT? 
His Wife (consulting programme). “Says ‘err, ‘Acr III, same as Act I, 


Provincial, “WHAT, ALL OVER AGALN? 


Nor me. Ler’s ‘or 17! 





I wrote to him again—a plain frank 
1owadays, and Norman castles are not | question, I had his answer to-day. 
But an adyowson can he | He says: “In the event of purchase 
carried in the hip-pocket, and I doubt| you would have a right of patronage 
if there is a single millionaire in the|only. You would not be in any way in 
States with the power to present a| the position of a Lay Impropriator, nor 
Vicar to a small town in ——shire. would you be able to receive any part 

But somehow I| keep thinking of the] of the income. The Incumbent recetves 
wesent incumbent. ‘Poor old fellow! the whole of the income.’ 
Jutno, we mustn't be sentimental about Sickening! Scandalous! Well, I 
shan't buy it. I shall look out for a 
better one. 

Later.—I have heard from Q.980. | And meanwhile I hope the present 
A nice letter. He says there are four | incumbent lives to be a hundred-and- 
acres of clel 6. } A. P. H, 


i fifty. 











wife. Old masters are viewr jeu | 
| 


too mobile 


him. This is business. 
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: 
| Mistress. “I REALLY MUST GET ANOTHER KITCHEN-MAID, Cook. JANE IS SO CARELESS AND BEHAVING 80 BADLY. Do you THINK 





al he y 
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Mrs. SMITH’S REGISTRY-OFFICE IS A GOOD ONE?” 


Cook, “On, NoT so BAD, Ma'am. 


THaAT’s WHERE I Gor rou.” 








THE KESWICK DRIVER. 


From Keswick Town to Borrowdale 
| 3eneath the loud Lodore 
| I take my team through 
Vale, 
| My staunch and dauntless four ; 
| By Falcon Crag and Castle Hill 
| Their lead-bars lift and swing, 

And stepping with a right good will 
| They make the lake-road ring. 


Derwent 


By farm and church and lone hotel 
| ‘They thread the narrowing way 
| Till, closing inward, peak and fell 
| Rise round us gaunt and grey ; 
| And up the arduous path they go 
| With shoulders collar-strained 
, Till, the last larchwood left below, 
| The crown at last is gained, 
| Down the high crag of Honister 
| The tinkling slate-stone falls 
| From where unseen the quarrier 
Toils on its steep grey walls ; 
| And circling round its rampart crest 
The great hawks dive and climb 
In that unending mountain quest 
That takes no heed of time. 


The shadows on the peaks are blue, 
The rock ravines are black ; 

We sink the hill with chain and “shoe 
And collars riding slack, | 

Till safely through the outcrop slate | 
The team with jingling gear 

Takes up the road by bank and gate 

That leads to Buttermere. 


| 


Watered and rested, groomed and fed, 
Once more with straining bars 
They face the winding steeps ahead 
As though to climb the stars; 
Once more the high tops left and 
right, } 
Once more the mists of blue; 
Once more the pause upon the height, 
Once more the chain and shoe! 


And so we pass the hills of charm 
That slope on either hand 

And, swinging down by fold and farm, 
Come back to planted land ; 

And through the shades of Portinscale, 
By Greta's guiding stream, 

The children on the pathway hail 
My tired head-tossing team. 


But they 've a pride to hold and keep 











And they ’ve a trust to bear; 
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But each has pulled his share ; 

And now, heads high, with quickened 

pace, 

Arched necks and lifted knees, 

They thunder through the market-place 
As proudly as you please. 

From Keswick Town to Windermere 
And round the Thirlmere ring, 

From Bassenthwaite to Bowness Vier 
The carburettor ’s king; 

But we can climb where engines fail 
And, conquerors of the crest, 

We rule the road from Borrowdale 
To where the brown hawks nest. 


W. H. O. 


“Ar THE Dustin Synop 
Mr. appealed to the clergy to take 
greater and more active part in temperance 
work and to give up dancing.”—Jrish Paper. 
For our part we are glad in present cir- 
cumstances that they have the heart to 
dance. 
Note recently received by an element- 
ary schoolmaster :— 
“Sir,—Sorry Cicel could not come yesterday 
as his feet were so wet and he did not have any 











more to put on.” 
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! rfamilias (turnin up at ti 1 
Mat rfamilias (who has had a the pac | 
. LITTLE EDGE FELL OUT OF THE "RUS 
CoconeL Amery, Sir A. Monp, D1 

Mr. Liroyp Grorce, Str L. Worrut 


Monday, July 31st.—Before resuming 


debate on their own reform the 


Lords enj »yed a pleasant little interlude 
on the question of “ Keep to the Left.’ 
It was begun by Lord Mayo, 
admitted the impossibility of forcing 


who 


i} ] 


free and independent citizens(especially | 


ladies) to walk on one side or the other, 


| but urged that the Home Office should | 





| give a lead in the matter. If Mr. | 
SHORTT would walk down Whitel all | 
with a sandwich-board advertising the | 
| life-saving advantages of the new 
method it would no doubt have more 


o! * 


rule then everyone would try to walk i 


effect than Lord Mgrarn’s inculcation 

Left, please appears to have had. 
Lord Trynnam, however, was sceptical. 
If « safety first ’’ was really to be the 


the middle of the pavement, and chaos 
would result. True to his patronymic 
} 7 


Lord Onstow, for the Government, | Gallery 


deprecated haste, and advised the par- 
tisans of the Left to content themselves 
for the present with “a process of 
peaceful penetration.” 

In the opinion of Lord Satispury the 
only reform of the House of Lords that 
will do the country any real good is to 


oO 
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| 
i 
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OFF FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
ent). EVERYTHING ALL RIGHT, MY DEAR?” 
4tod Yes, Davip, Excerpt THAT I HADN'T TIME TO TIDY UP THE WMOUSE, AND 
{E LAST MOMENT.” 
lacnaMARA, Lorp Wixsterroxn, Mr. CHamBervarx, Sin R. Horne, Mr. Cuvurcnirr, 
Evans, M NEAL AND CAPTAIN GUEST. 


scrap the Parliament Act, and enable | ing the Honours Commission and othe 
the Peers, as in 1909, to force w Disso- | problems might have escaped publicity 


he 


lution. 
incidentally 
plain “ F. E.” he opposed the action of 
the Lords in that fateful year, was very 
t the expense of the newly- 

of the Die-hards. He 
in, however, that it would 


Sarcastic a 
elected 
agreed with 


do to leave the Throne the only 


leadet 


nevel 

hereditary office in the State. Indeed, 

Ww scant respect to some of his col- 

leagues, he deprecated the introduction 
f the elective element into that ancient 


ised the Peers to get rid 
und popinjays, but other- 


f theirdrones 


wise to go the whole hereditary hog. 
Something seems to have gone wrong 


with the delivery of the Order- Papers in 
the House of Commons, and for a few 
1inutes the occupants of the Press 
had to listen to Ministerial 
answers to Questions whose subject- 
matter they could only conjecture. It 
might h ive been better for the Prime 
Minister if the shortage had continued 
until his “turn” was completed, for in 
that case his halting replies to a series 
of highly inconvenient inquiries regard- 


i 


revealed the fact that as | 








Lorp CHANCELLOR, who} Eventually he took refuge in the plea 
’ . 











that “a process of cro3s-examination | 


will never deal with 
kind,” and provoked from 
ASHLEY the retort that it is always the 
inconvenient questions that remain un- 
answered. 

Devices intended for the comfort of 
the members of “the best club 
London" do not always work out as 
desired. Mr. Gipeon Murray declared 
that the rattle of the “annunciator”’ in 
the Strangers’ Dining Room interfered 


with the convenience of visitors—one | 


matters of this | 


Colonel | 


in | 


of them, from the provinces, being said to | 


have complained that he could not hear 
himself eat; 
Waite drew attention to an even worse 
outrage—the electric fans in the Har- 


and Colonel DALRYMPLE 


court Room disturb the coiffures of the | 


lady-guests. 


The CHAIRMAN OF THE | 


Krrcuen Commirrer, fearful of being | 
accused of a deep design to sport with | 


the tangles of Newra’s hair, hastened 


to state that steps were being taken to | 


prevent a recurrence of the tragedies | 


reported in the Question.” 
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The “great glove fight,” as it has 
been called, over the administration of 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act 
turned out, as such contests are apt to 
do, something of a fiaseo. Mr. Barp- 





win, who apparently studies theology 
' in his leisure moments, declared that, as 
| the impugned Orders were “immanent” 
| in the measure as passed, anyone who 

voted for the Act was bound to vote for 
'the Orders; Mr. Asqurra and Mr. 
| Bonar Law made speeches recalling 
| their old battles over Tariff Reform ; 
| a few Lancashire Members (including 
| the Member for Bolton, who has given 
up his place in the Ministry and become 
the Epag of Beyond) voted against the 
Order; but the Government survived 
| with the comfortable majority of 164. 
A few Wee Frees and Labour men kept 





Curzon (whose disregard of the speed- 
limit is a by-word) that he should test 
the condition of a certain stretch of 
road under the control of his Depart- 
ment by taking a run over it “in a War 
Office car.” “I don’t mind going in 
a War Office car,” replied Colonel 
Sranuey, “ but "—emphatically—“ 1 
won't go with the noble lord.” 

To the relief of most Members of the 
House Mr. Horario Borromiry did 
not appear in his place to show cause 
why he should not be expelled the 
House. The Speaker read a long let- 
ter from him, curiously characteristic 
both of his strength and his weakness, 
Mr. Ca#aMBexLatn made the motion for 
his expulsion in few and almost formal 
words ; and Colonel Jonn Warp, while 
disclaiming any personal acquaintance 





ciently. Other dockyard representa- 
tives were swift to improve the occa- 
sion. Lady Astor, who, where the in- 
terests of her constituents are con- 
cerned, is a veritable daughter of the 
horse-leech, excitedly declared that, if 
her representations had been attended 
to, the slip would have been ready long 
ago; and Sir C. Krntocn Cooke, refus- 
ing on this occasion to act on the maxim, 
“ Place aux dames,” with equal insist- 
ence claimed priority for himself. The 
Speaker, who knows his dockyard 
Members, drily remarked, “This com- 
petition takes up too much time.” 

Mr. WHITLEY was indeed unusually 
bright, owing no doubt to the prospect of 
a three months’ release from the Chair, 
When somebody wanted to know whe- 
ther the Unprr-Secretary ror Ire- 





the House sitting till 
| 3 AM. 
| Tuesday, August Ist. 
| —A week ago the Peers 
| decided, against the ad- 
| vice of the Government, 
| to discourage the trade 
in worn-out horses by 
| insisting that a vet- 
| erinary’s fee of twenty 
|} pounds should be 
| charged for every an- 

imal exported. This 
| afternoon, at the in- 
' stance of the Duke of 
| Buccieucn, who spoke 
| in the interests of the 
| horse-breeders, they re- 
, duced the fee to five 
| shillings. That meant, 
| Lord LamMBpourne said, 
| that the trade would go 
| on practically as it did 








“BOWLED AGAIN FUST BALL, THOMAS?” 
* AY—'’TWEREN'’T MIDDLE STUMP, THOUGH,” 





| at present. 
| A journey on the 
| Bagdad Railway must be full of varied 
| interest. The northern section is worked 
| by the Kemalists and the next by the 
| French. Then comes a stretch which, 
| according to Lord Crawrorp, is “ina 
| neglected condition.” Finally, if still 
| surviving, the through-passenger ar- 
| rives ata section controlled by the Iraq 
' Administration, which is said to be in 
good condition. Nevertheless the tra- 
| veller whodesires real excitement should 
' take a ticket from Dublin to Cork. 
| Led by Mr. Hoaae and Capt. Wepe- 
| woop Benn the Wee Frees avenged 
| themselves for their last night's defeat 
by objecting to all the Private Bills on 
the Paper. I don’t think Sir Donatp 
Macngan, as a former Chairman of 
Committee, quite saw the logic or pro- 
| priety of punishing municipal bodies 
for the sins of the Government. 
| A good retort came from the Frivan- 
cIAL Secretary to the War Office in 





ing the remarkable position he occupied 
in the country,” to express his personal 
regret, 

Wednesday, August 2nd.—To a sug- 
gestion from Admiral Surrer that the 
Admiralty should try the effect of drop- 
ping heavy bombs on one of our obsolete 
battleships before spending sixteen mil- 
lions on building two new ones, Mr. 


kind had already been made, and that 
the Admiralty was satisfied that “ un- 
der service conditions” no existing 
aeroplane could destroy a battleship. 
Comments upon this statement from 
Sir Percy Scorr and his midshipman 
are awaited. 

If the battleships are to be built, Mr. 
Foor is convinced that one of them 
should be built at Devonport, and de- 
clined to be put off with Mr. Amery’s 
excuse that it would take two years to 








reply to a suggestion from Viscount 





with the man, felt impelled, ‘‘ remember- | 


Amery replied that experiments of that | 
| tribution to party-funds. 





lengthen one of the slips there suffi- 


LAND, in the case of 
conflicting instructions 
from his brace of Chiefs, 
would obey Mr. Wry- 
STON CHURCHILL or Sir 
HaMARGREEN Woop, the 
SPEAKER delighted the 
Opposition with the re- 
mark that “The Goy- 
ernment is supposed to 
be united.” 


“Mr. ——, who termed 
himself a world trotter, and 
who has already accom- 
plished 8,000 miles of the 
journey around the globe, 


has arrived in Bombay. 
He Aaims to be, amongst 
other things, the first clot- 
ter to trot the complete 


length of the trrabian Sea 
Coast.”—Indian Paper. 
Judging by the effect of 
his visit upon our con- 
_—_———! temporary he must be 
awfully good at clotting. 





“A Democratr’s Honours Last, — The 
London Times has published figures showing 
the remarkable increase in the honours granted 
by Mr. Lloyd George. For the first six months 
f 1922 he has created 10 peerages, 7 Privy 
Councillors, 30 baronetecies and 141 imprison- 
ment with hard labour.” 

South African Paper. 


In the case of the last-mentioned we 
have heard no suggestion of any con- 


“When speaking of women Egyptologists 
one must not leave out the name of Miss 
Murray, who lectures at University College 
and has written much on Ancient Egypt for 
the learned and the unlearned. 

Under the latter head come those who know 
no more of Horus and Orisis than they have 
picked up in her delightful collection of 
igyptian fairy-tales."—Krening Paper. 


Even to those who come under the 
former head “ Orisis ” remains a bit of a 





mystery. 
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Garage Man. “Want a FAST CAR 
| YFLENTY CF TIME.” 
Spckesman of Welsher Gang. “ Buess 


| THE GOLDEN GRASSHOPPER. 
| (T) ere isa weather ) k over ti R fa 


Erchange in the shape of a golde 


Twas told of old how the grasshopper 


Was 
The prince of improvidence, 
How he never got on in the world be- 
cause 
Of his terrible want of sense, 
His gay incompetence ; 
Then isn’t it, isn’t it, Madam or Sir, 
Then isn’t it passing strange, 
That sign of the giddy grasshopper 
Over the grey Exchange ? 


For there the busiest bees find bower 
For there they hum and hive 
The heavy honey of iron flowers 
As fast as their wits can drive, 
Till it damns their souls alive. 
What m¢ ckery hoist him swin 
there 
To makeold Mammon laugh, 
That feckless child of the sunshine 
fair, 


ging 





Instead of the a len calf? 
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AKE Y rO THE RACE3 Way, THE SLOWES 


YER ‘EARY, If AIN'T THE GETTIN THERE ; 





He sees how millionaires are m: ee 
And the Midas touch come true, 


For Luck ’s a weathercock too, 
And turns as weathercocks do; 
He hears of discount and loan and 
rate, 
| Dull matters, you ‘ll all concur, 
| That’ one doesn’t at once associate 
With a chirruping grasshopper. 


Maybe he’s a locust in disguise 
That eats the other ec hap’s chance, 
As we all of us must who would win a 


In the schools of High Finance, 
Where the dollars spin and dance, 
And the motto of life for every man 
Who 's east of Temple Bar, 
Is, buy at a discount when you can 
And sell it "em back at par. 


But there he reigns mid the winds that 
blow, 
Mid the echoes of pounds and pence ; 
He's risen a bit in the world, you 
know, 
In spite of his want of sense, 
His gay incompetence ; 





But he sees how fortunes melt and fade, 


CAR WE'VE GO? WILL GEC YOU THERE IN 


IT’S THE GETTIN’ AWAY.” 


., though Luck’ sa , weatheroock, 
Madam or Sir, 
That veers like the winds that 
range, 
May ours hold gay as a grasshopper, 
A song-in-the-sunshine grasshopper, 
And gold as my golden grasshopper 
Over the grey Exchange! 








“SPORTS NOTICES, 
INTERNATIONAL Missionary COUNCIL, 
Pusiic Merrine, Kingsway Hau.” 
Daily Pape rv. 

We frankly admit to having betted at 
Longchamps, Ostend and Pau, but asa 
general rule we do not touch Foreign 
Races. 

“ Karly in August the Prince of Wales will 
be the guest of Lord and Lady Wimborne at 
Ashby St. Ledgers Hall, near Rugby. The 

- Daily Press understands that since the 
visit is to be of a purely private nature he will 
assuine « non-de-plume.”—Provincial Paper. 
In other words His Royal Highness 
will not wear his feathers. 





A correspondent complains that his 
gas bill for last quarter is a flagrant 
example of therminological inexacti- 


tude. 












































| dle of May he could draw 


| hop, with dotted linesand 
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A Cricket RoMANCcE, 
“ Marry a man who lives for Ludo? 
“Never! <A 
You may 


:- 
pete 

| THE ELEVENTH MAN. 
| 


' exclaimed Geraldine. 

| cricketer or nobody for me. 

/ ask me again when——”’ 

| «When I have played cricket for the 

_ county?” said Roderick. 

| “Exactly,” said Geraldine. 
how did you guess?” 

| “T know a magazine situation when 
I meet one,” replied Roderick, “ You 
shall hear from me in due course. Till 
then good-bye.” 


« But 


: * * * 
Roderick was not a cricketer—never 
lad been—but the notion intrigued him 
strangely. The county— 
dear old Rutland! ... 
He went straight to the 
ree Library, took out a 
book on cricket and, after 
looking at the pictures, 
decided to be a bowler. 
That was in April. 
First, Roderick mugged 
up theory.. By the mid- 





a sketch plan of a long- 


footnotes. Then, early in 
June, he took a ball into 
his hand. He practised 
in all his spare time from 
sunrise to sunset. His 
muscles hardened and his 
face became sun-tanned. 
Sometimes he practised 
by moonlight, but the 
effect upon his complex- 
| ion was negligible. 
Meanwhile, chaperoned 
by her Aunt Minnie, Ger- 
aldine followed the Rut- 
| land eleven everywhere. One day, while 
| she was at Appleby for the Westmor- 
land match, the postman brought her a 
| card saying just this: “ Bank Holiday— 
Huntingdon—Be there!” 
Roderick’s handwriting! Of course 
she was there. So was Roderick. But 
| I anticipate. 


| There was a man named Spallow 
Stephen Spallow—who played for Rut- 
| land. He was a fast bowler, the fastest 
in all Rutland. Roderick chose Spallow 
_as the man in whose place he would 
play against Huntingdon, I hardly like 
| to say how he managed it, but all's fair 
| in love and war. 
| He gotin touch with Spallow’s house- 
_ keeper and found that money lured her. 
To be exact, five pounds lured her. 

So on the day of the match, when 
Spallow got up in plenty of time to 
cycle into Oakham to catch the Hunt- 
ingdon express, he was thrown into a 











violent rage by the disappearance of his | bronzed than the captain's own. He 
match-trousers, which he had put under | had his sleeves rolled up, and in his 
the mattress to press, as he always did, | right hand he carried a bright red ball, 
being very careful of his turn-out. | stamped “ Match ” in gold letters, His 


“ Where's my practice pair?” he | 
snapped. 

“ Not back from the wash, Sir,” said 
the housekeeper. 

Spallow snorted, just as he did when 
a batsman swept him through the slips 
for six. | 

“ Wear the grey, Sir,” suggested the 
hypocritical housekeeper. 

“Don't be futile,” barked Spallow. 
“You know Rutland always play in 
white. Go and buy me another pair.” 

“Bank Holiday, Sir; shops shut,” | 


said the housekeeper. 





“A FEMALE FIGURE ... SPED TOWARDS RoDERIC 


“Curse!” said Spallow, who was really 
of a rather petulant nature. “ Well, | 
shan’t be able to play for the county 
to-day, that’s all.” 

And he went back to bed. 


At Huntingdon, as mid-day drew 
near, the Rutland captain was in a state 
of panic. No Spallow !—and Hunting- 
don wouldn't hear of playing ten-a- | 
side. 

‘“ Where shall I ever find an eleventh | 
man?” he wailed. | 

“ Here—Rutland born and _ bred,’ 
said a fresh young voice at his elbow, | 
or rather higher, for Roderick was no | 
dwarf. 

Roderick looked every inch a cricketer. 
He wore white twill trousers with per- 
manent turn-ups, spotless canvas shoes, 
cream socks, a cellular shirt and a natty 
belt with tie to match. His hair was 
all crisply waving under his tri-coloured 
cap, and his face was, if anything, more 








left hand held his birth-certificate, show 
ing him to be a native of Rutland. 

It was wonderful how he had thought 
of everything. j 

The captain scanned the birth-certifi- 
cate to see if it was forged. 

Then “ Off with your cap,” he said. 

Roderick obeyed, and the captain saw 
the crisply waving hair. This gave him 
faith in Roderick. 

“You'll do. We field,” he said. 

“What's your position?” growled 
the captain on the way out. 

* Pupil to an auctioneer,” said Rod 
erick politely. 

“At cricket?” snasled 
the captain. 

“Oh, long stop, please,” 
said Roderick; “but I'd 
rather bowl.” 

“Got the right stuff in 
him,” muttered the cap 
tain. “ Perhaps you shall 
later,” he added gruffly 
but not unkindly, 

Things went badly for 
poor old Rutland. When 
the score-board showed 
two hundred for no wick- 
ets, the captain threw one 
scathing glance at the 
bowler at the pavilion 
end and said ‘“ Here, let 
Westlake finish the over.” 

There were three balls 
to go. Westlake was 
Roderick’s surname. 

Geraldine in her pri- 
vate box now recognised 
K.” Roderick forthe first time. 

She had never seen him 
in whites before. They were so differ- 
ent from his Ludo kit—purple velvet, 
with buff piping. 

Who will ever forget what followed ? 
Roderick took all ten wickets with con- 
secutive balls, and only an absurd con- 
vention stopped him from taking the 
eleventh as well. 

The first man was out to a splendid 
full-piteh; the second hit right over a 


| straight low sneak; the third was utterly 


deceived by Roderick's clever trick of 
bowling with the left hand after setting 
out with aright-hand action; the fourth 
—but you nray read all about it on a 
commemorative tablet in the smoking- 
room of the I Zingari Club. 

As the tenth man was beaten to ex- 
tinction by a deadly lob, bowled with 
both hands at once for the purpose of 
imparting double spin, a female figure 
lightly vaulted the rails, brushing aside 
silly-slip, who had been idly making 
daisy -chains against the boundary, 
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, HOPELESS DAWN. 

P.C. (new to the suburbs), ‘‘Luuue! WHAT A NEIGHROURHOOD FOR AN AMBITIOUS MAN LIKE ME! NO DRUNKS—AND AS FOR | 
| BURGLARS, WELL, THERE'S NOTHING FOR 'EM TO PINCH, ONLY TENNIS RACQUETS. 
| having nothing better to do, and spé 1} THE TROUT INN Ee Here was a neo-Georgian scheme 
| towards Roderick. Terps ann oe |, Framed for a visitor's improvement— 
| The reader is quite right. It was| (New style.) | The walls, the drapery a scream, 

not Aunt Minnie; she was, as usual, | To-pay I sculled a boat alone | Jazz patterns in a constant move- 
asleep. It was Geraldine. } \ course we ofttimes held together | ment: 
| In days whose light, alas! is flown, And on those walls in grim array 
Presently the two were alone. Those haleyon days of haleyon | A blote hy almond-eyed obsession 
“ Geraldine,” breathed Roderick. | weather ; | Of female shay s which ss t to-day 
“ Yes, darling ?”’ she murmured. Reach after reach a mirror gleamed Excuses by the word “ In pression.” 
‘ Geraldine,”’ he said, “* have I— have | Till my intrud 5 Sage would shake it; | Escaping from the hectic rout 
I bowled a maiden over ?” |G d silence brooded, 1, and I dreamed | I gain the garden, to discover 
She laughed happily nd nestled | Of one dear silver voice to break it. i'The seem ly signboard of Tur Trovt 
closer to him. “Ts that original ’ $he ly landed where the stonecrops blow | Is ne wly daubed and painted over ; 
asked. In comfortable slabs and pillows ; | Someone has dared thereon affix, 
“No,” replied Roderic! “but is | The weir sang loud, the pool below | With Reckirr’s Blue about it 
anything ever original in these cricket | Lappedtothe steps in circling billows; | flaring, 
stories?” |'T drowsed our old Inn, grey and | Some ghastly denizen of Styx 
white Which leaves the local rustic staring. 
‘ Our Press Linguists. Its ancient stonework seemed to Ah, those were happier days than these 
E rom an account of MicHEL’s unsuc- quive. When, homely as their clambering | 
cessful attempt to swim the Channel | With little flickering waves of light roses, - 
| “*Qpoi! varieu?’ (* What, co h | Reflected from the trembling river. | Qld taverns where we took our ease 
‘sks in a sort of listless amas Dail Poe | No buxom fresh-cheeked country lass Were free from modern fads and 
| To lay the cloth with friendly racket, poses; — 
Pink Cricket. | But, tightly buttoned up with brass, Of every anti-soci il sin 
“The Old Boys had a weak side against the} A boy—a page-boy—in a jacket! Here is the crowning crime and 
| school at Westminster, and were dism | Where we . ul teas on snowy cloths scandal 
for 1207. R. G. H,. Lowe, who be wis I at | Off speck less cl una, pale and mellow, | That such an honest English inn 
medium right hand, took six wickets for 31 Was some crude garniture of Goths Should fall before the “cultured ” 
runs, seven of which were clean bowled 5 : , 
| Sunday Paper. With d linpet rs of black and yellow. Vandal. 
. 
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THE RETORT IMAGINARY. 


Robbins and I were playing a round 
and approaching the second hole. It 
was just as Robbins was applying his 
brassie that one of the new Committee- 
men passed. New Committee-men are 
often incapable of not assuming airs, 
and this one was like that. He paused 
to watch the stroke, and little Robbins, 
either from incapacity or nervousness, 
grounded the club so effectively that a 
large piece of turf flew into the air. 

Humbled and vexed, he was for a 
Doubtless he had 


been on the point of following up the 
_ clod and retrieving it, but before he could 
| do so the new Committee-man, mistak- 
_ ing delay for carelessness and wishing to 
| exercise authority, made the replacing 


of divots the subject of a homily. 

One of the most stringent rules of all 
golf clubs, he said. What would be- 
come of golf clubs if divots were left 
about? The obligation of a player was 
to remedy the defect immediately. No- 
thing should intervene between the 
blunder and the correction of it; and 
so forth. 

Poor little Robbins, dazed by so much 
rhetoric and perplexed by receiving in- 
struction in a duty which he had had 
no kind of intention of avoiding, made no 
reply. He replaced the divot in silence, 
and we walked on. 

But his mind thenceforth was no more 
on the game; it was on the new Com- 


| mittee-man and his officiousness. 


“ Did you ever hear anything like it,” 
he asked, “speaking to a fellow-member 
like that? More than speaking to him 
—ordering him about. In another min- 


| ute I should have let him know what I 





thought of him. Asif I wasn’t aware of 
the rule about replacing divots. Every 
child knows it, As if I should dream 
of leaving it there.” 

Now and then we caught up other 
players and they too had to hear the 
story. Gradually, little Robbins evolved 
some of the things that he would have 
said had he had more time to think, or 
not been so petrified by surprise. 

‘In another minute,” he said, “I 
should have told him to mind his own 
business. The time to speak about re- 
placing divots was after the player had 
gone on without doing so; clever men 
(I should have said) are rarely officious. 
Some men are not fit to be trusted with 
authority : it goes to their little heads.” 

The more sympathy he received the 
more scathing little Robbins became in 
the retorts which the new Committee- 
man had only just missed. 

‘“‘ What I was on the point of saying 
when he left,” he said, “ was that there 
are more important things for Com- 


mittee-men to do than standing about 





. 


N\ 





on the links putting men off their 
stroke. ‘Never mind about the turf,’ 
I should have said. ‘Get back to the 
club-house and try to make the wait- 
ing a little better. We'll look after 
the divots if you'll look after the wal- 
nut pickles.’ That would have been 
a nasty one for him. There have been 
no walnut pickles for a fortnight. The 
beef too—I'm sure it’s not English. 
‘While I'm replacing the divots per- 
haps you'll do something about re- 
placing foreign meat with home-grown.’ 
I nearly said that.” 

“ What would you do,” I heard him 
ask old Satterthwaite, “if a new Com- 
mittee-man ordered you to replace a 
divot—and when you were just about 
to do it, too?” 

“What should I do?” old Satter- 
thwaite replied. “1 should give hima 
piece of my mind, of course, and if he 
continued to be insulting I should 
knock him down.” 

“ Yes,” said little Robbins, “ that’s 
how I felt. Infact I very nearly did it.”’ 

And so we gradually finished the 
round and prepared for lunch. As it 
happened—but more by design on my 
part than pure chance—we did not sit 
together; but afterwards [ found my- 
self in an adjacent armchair with its 
back to the group in which little 
Robbins, still eloquent on the same sub- 
ject, was holding forth. 

“Such a remark as that—such busy- 
body interference—coming from a new 
Committee-man—a mushroom— was 
more than I could stand. ‘ Look here,’ 
I said, ‘that’s not the way to address 
members of the club. You jolly well 
mind your own business. You're too 
officious; and clever men are never 
officious. I'm afraid,’ I said, ‘that 
authority ’s gdne to your poor little 
head,’”’ 

Someone whistled his astonishment. 

“T did,” little Robbins affirmed, “and 
more too. I told him he could be better 
employed looking after the club-house 
than hanging about the course. I got 
in a nasty one about walnut pickles 
and foreign beef. ‘Why don’t you see 
we have walnut pickles ?’”’ I said. 

“And what did he say?” someone 
asked. 

“He? Nothing. Just looked foolish. 
I felt almost sorry for him. ‘ Look here,’ 
[ said finally, ‘I'm talking to you for 
your good. You're new to the job and 
it’s too much for you. Take a piece of 
advice from a friend: Go slow—or jolly 
well go to Hades!’ That’s how I 
ended; ‘or jolly well go to Hades!’” 

E. V. L. 








Commercial Motto for a pushing 
firm of Undertakers: Moriturwm te 
salutamus. 





THE FAMOUS CRICKETERS, 


Ceci. Parkin has been discovered 
amongst the straw in the rabbit-cage. 
It simply shows that, though Priscilla 
was wild and foolish, she was not 
naughty, and that Richard quite wrong. 
fully suspected her of tearing the All- 
England trundler up. You can’t blame 
Richard for feeling aggrieved, because 
it was really very generous of him to 
allow Priscilla to have his Famous 
Cricketers as well as his black rabbit 
to tea on the lawn while he was away. 

Himself, he was out for an all-day’s 
cricketing. I met him at the front 
gate about nine o'clock in the morning. 
He was wearing pads and batting-gloves 
and carrying a bat and a large exercise- 
book. Casual observers would eall the 
kind of cricket that Richard plays with 
his friends single-wicket games. That 
only shows how deceptive appearances 
are. If you open the exercise-book you 
find in it something like this:— 


ALL ENGLAND v. SUSEN. 
Hobbs b B, . . . . . . . . . of) 
J 4 Se, 
ccc ee ee «6 2 »« . O 
m CONGR 4 os . 56 


and so on, with two innings to each 
side, all very exciting. 

That is what happens on fine days, 
but unfortunately a great many days 
are wet. Then the Famous Cricketers, 
who, I ought to say, are Given Away 
as supplements with Each Number 
(carte-de-visite size), come in. They 
are propped up round a miniature 
pitch on the nursery floor, and against 
one of them there leans a cardboard 
bat. The stumps are three nails in 
a piece of wood, and Richard bowls 
at them with a small marble. The 
scoring is very mysterious and compli- 
cated, but the matches are put down 
in the note-book just like the out-of- 
door ones, and headed like them, re- 
gardless of strict accuracy 

ALL ENGLAND v, SUSEX. 

Susex always wins. 

At other times the Famous Cricketers 
are carried about in Richard's pocket, 
and frequently shuffled over the floor so 
that Richard may lie down and examine 
their faces. The principal deeds of the 
Famous Cricketers are written on their 
backs, and he takes great pains to coach 
Priscilla in them. 

When I came out on tothe lawn the 
tea-party was in full blast. Several 
dolls’ tables had been put together, and 
the Famous Cricketers sat all along one 
side and at both ends. On the other 
side sat the hosts—not dolls, because 
Priscilla hates dolls, but those peculiarly 
ragged and dirty objects the names of 
which, I gather, are Piggy Snout, Lamb 





ld 


Bam, and Rover. They were dressed in 
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Mother (to Tommy, practising his scales). “My DEAR Boy, 


you 'RE MAKING!” 


Tommy (who plays by eye). “ How covlp you TELL, 


WHAT DREADFUL MISTAKES 


Mummy? You WEREN’T LOOKING.” 








shawls. 
to sit in a chair, and was hopping with 
a rather worried expression round the 
dolls’ perambulator in which the whole 
party had been driven to the feast. The 
rabbit looked worried because Priscilla’s 
yellow cat was also present: though the 
cat is afraid of the rabbit, the rabbit is 
rather afraid of the cat too. 

It was a rich feast. There was lobster 
and cucumber, and chicken and ham, 
cake and Swiss roll, and 
poached eggs on spinach, and half a 
salmon, and a pie, all very small and 
hard, but coloured very bright. 

“IT see you've put Woonuey at the 


The black rabbit had refused | 





head of the table,”’ I said to Priscilla 
“Why did you do that? 

‘ Because he's a very nice face,”’ she 
told me, ‘‘and-: beeause he’s so very 
alert in the slips.” 

“And why is Russeut at the other 
end ?”’ 

«J put him there because he’s a most 
profillic run-getter and made two cen- 
turies in the Tests.” 

“| see,” I said. 

Pp rise ‘iba’ S$ games are elt ubor: ite, but 
they do not last very long. The next 
time I looked at the lawn the scene 
had entirely changed. The Famous 
Cricketers were scattered in wild dis- 


array amongst the confused litter of 
the feast like a pack of cards in a gam- 
bling scene. Priscilla had turned the 
dolls’ perambulator upside down and 
put the yellow cat underneath it, 
Amongst the wheels and the springs 
she had established Piggy Snout, Lamb 
3am and Rover, and was trying to make 





the black rabbit stop there too by fast- 
ening him to one of the wheels with 
a shawl. 
“J am playing at a motor-’bus now,” | 
she explained, 
It was at this point that Richard | 
returned flushed with century-making 
and naturally anxious to talk to his 
ral bit and refresh his mind with the 
deeds of famous cricketers. He seemed 
inclined to consider that Priscilla was 
lacking in the proper courtesy of a 
jhostess. He didn’t put it in any such 
| terrible as that, but Priscilla 
howled with rage at being rebuked and | 
was taken off to bed. I helped Richard 
to collect the Famous Cricketers, and 
he then took the black rabbit, kicking | 
| wildly, but probably thankful that | 
| th nes were no worse, back to its cage 
Later on he complained that Crcin | 
pa k. 


him up to 


words 





| PARKIN was missing from the 
‘l expect torn 
lmake ‘bus tickets of,” he said ra 
| bitte rly. And for a whole day a certain | 
amount of suspicion rested on Priscilla. 
However, it is all right now. The 
; popular Lancashire and All England | 
ltrundler has been returned, slightly | 
| soiled, to his friends, and is quite fit to | 
again for Susex on the next | 
wet alternoon. 
There does not, now I come to think 
seem to be any educational moral 
ki vor. 


she's 


1 
ther } 


' 
g 
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turn out 


ol it, 
in this tale. 








The Lion’s Share. 


** Before the war, out of the world’ 
15,000,000 tons of mercantile shipping 
| Britain posse ssed over 20,000,000 - 
Daily Paper. 


total of 


Creat | 


“The British Press has placed humanity | 
deeply in its debt.”"—Sunday Paper 
So much so, in fact, that a loan of five 
shillings till Friday is now practically 
impossible to arrange in Fleet Street. 





“ The surprise of the sale was the Manx Crag 
colt, which has gone wrong in his forelegs and 
| chang i hands for 19s. 6d."—-Daily Paper. 
| In the circumstances the animal would 

surely have done better to change legs. 





“When the two sets of doors were opened, 
the female [jaguar] walked joyously into the 
cage of her treacherous admirer. 

In an instant Lopez rushe d upon her, seiz d 
her whole neck in his powerful jaws, aud 


crushed her cervical vertefore by his awful 
bite.”"— Evening Paper. 


Growling, “ None of your new 





-fangled 





| verteforw in my cage!’ 
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| be called ordinary. There are no homes in it, and therefore 


— —_ 
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Tourist, “ANY SNIPE IN THAT BOG 


Jarvey. “SNIPE 18 Iv, SorrR? SHoene, IF YE WENT IN THERE WIDOUT A GUN THEY’D ET YEZ.” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE for that, the subject being what it is. None of her minor 
; stars, however newly furbished, will ever outshine Madame 

(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) Rornanp and Cuartorre Corpay; but as Miss SrerHEens 

Tue history of any ordinary street, fully told, would be} groups her chapters under activities rather than actors 

the history of mankind, Witness the American novel, Main | she deals, for instance, with salons, agitators, clubs, journ 
Sircet, in which we find a little world. If then one does not | alism and the “religion of civisme,” emotional and intel- 
get a history of mankind in Mr. Berrsrorp CHANCELLOR'S | lectual, militant and triumphant—she is able with excellent 
Memorials of St. James's Street and Chronicles of Almack’s | effect to introduce lesser figures (such as the Belgian 
(Grant RicHARDs) it is because St. James’s Street cannot | warrior-agitator, ANNE JosEPHE DE TeRWAGNE), who are 
usually most illustrative when least exemplary. Midway 


| practically no women. It is a street of men, and not only of | between ‘ brown-locked Demoiselle THEROUENNE,” as 


| CELLOR gives us instead is a mass of information on gam- 





men, but of men in the act of taking refuge from their wives 


Car.LYLE called her, and the Ronanps and Corpays, you | 


and enjoying it; and this circumstance is against the com- get such very human types as OLYMPE DE GouaRs, whose | 


fan 


pleteness of a microcosm. What Mr. Beresrorp CHan- 





MaLesnerbes’ junior for the defence of “ Louts Carr,” 
is the gem of the book. Miss STEPHENS conte nds, and I 
think rightly, that the women lost heavily by the Revolu- 


bling and gamblers, dandies and wits. Needless to say, 
yr detests, and CHARLES 


} 


Beau BrumMMELL, whom the auth 





| James Fox, whom the author handles with understanding, | tion, being thrust back into dee per dependence by the very 


are prominent. I should guess that Brummer had some} men they ‘had helped to emancipate. It took an unfrocked 
very remarkable gift of charm not recognised by . | priest of the Commune, ANAXAGORE CHAUMETTE, to bracket 
BreresrorD CHANCELLOR; or he could not have ruled : 'Madame Roranp and Onymper pe Govces as “ immoral 


| did. Sheer effrontery would not have sufficed. The — | creatures,” and urge woman to resume her place as “ the 


| divinity of the domestic sanctuary.” 


: - - > : . 
Is a miscellany ot good stories and entertaining odds-anad 


ends of social history ; but the author does not tell all. He a ee 
does nothing, for example, to clear up the mystery of No. 7 Mr. GuepA.ta is a very flattering writer. He assumes 


(next door to the house where Byron awoke in 1812 to] you know such a tremendous lot and will take up his most 
find himself famous”), which has been a ruin for so long.| shadowy allusion and faintly-stressed point with perfect 
And now and then he does not sufticiently watch his A: n,}ease. This is very tactful, even if it does make The Second 


as when he writes of BruMMELL asking “ whom the di Empire (CONSTABLE), supposing it not to be your period, a 
tinguished-looking man . . . was.” little obscure occasionally. Here is a brilliant close-packed 


" 
ceneeal lbook. Mr. Gumpatna writes his history not as one who 
Miss WINIFRED STEPHENS’ Wi of the French Rea |consults and transcribes documents, but as one who has 
lution (CHAPMAN AND Hat) fills a notable gap in English, | so lived in the period that fact, comment, gossip, quotation 

| simply flow out from the tip of his pen. It is a sympathetic 
i 


if not in French, memoirs very gracefully; and if its hand { his | 
ling is rather discursive than deep it 1s none the worse study. Naporeon III. even in his opéra-bouffe throws for 


naively heroic letter to the Convention, offering herself as | 
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his throne at Strasburg and Boulogne, is not sneered at, 
nor is he belittled in his tragic fall. Our author seems to 
judge that, as princes go, the son of the vivid Hortense had 
brains and an uncommon seriousness, and makes one realise 
-no easy thing, so queer a patch on the tapestry of history 
was this Second Empire—how this silent man, with his 
waxed moustache, his dull eyes and his inevitable “star, 
dominated the Europe of the fifties and sixties. There is 
hardly a page in this book without a happy epigram, or a 
sentence of such a quality as—“ A European war had, as 
usual, washed the army contractors into society ~<a 798), 
“and they enjoyed a freer field than usual in view of the 
recent execution of most of the people who might have 
snubbed them.” My best compliments to Mr. GuEDALLA. 





As the novelist of adolescence Mr. Bootn TarkinGron is 
without an equal, and his juvenile Americans are the more 
appreciated on this side of the Atlantic because our own 
fiction is by no means rich in lively or convineing pictures 
of young people of either sex. 
ages of 0 and eighteen the young of the Britisher are not 
permitted to obtrude (—— 7 ae eee 
themselves on the pub- | 
lie notice as freely as | 
in America may have 
something to do with 
the matter, and yet, 
without wishing toalter 


one could wish that 
some of our lighter- 
minded novelists would 
turn their attention to 
the younger brothers 
and sisters of their 
characteristic puppets. 
Gentle Julia (HoppErR 
AND Stroucuton) has 
no plot worthy of the 
name, but it is brimful 
of the restrained hu- 
mour that delighted us 
in Penrod, and has the 
swiff but unhurried 
movement that is the 


Auctioneer, “Lov SIXTY-SEVEN. F 


GOOD coNnDITION. Is THAT IT, GUBBIN 
Gubbins, “Yrs, SIn—1Tr COME TO 1 
Auct.oneer, “Au, I sex. AN OMISS 








outstanding feature in the technique of the modern Ameri-|gard when he sets out to thrill. 


can writer of fiction. Julia is the small-town belle, the 


lode-star of eligible youth, and something of a trial not only | 


to them but to her relatives, to whom the sweet but futile 
pangs of her swains are quite unnecessarily a source of dis- 
tress ; and in particular to her sire, who dislikes the smell of 
cigarettes. With the antics of the swains, but infinitely 
more with the anties of certain youthful relatives, male and 
female, of pretty Julia we are gaily entertained for some 
three hundred pages, and we turn the last wishing there 
were three hundred more. For by that time the Atwater 
family, and especially its junior members, have greatly 
endeared themselves to us. If Mr. Boorn Tarkinaron 
lacks other material for his next novel let him reintroduce 
that priceless pair of trouble-makers, Florence and Herleré, 
and we shall be content. 





I have an idea that the disciples of M. Cove will eagerly 


recommend Miss EK. Nessrr’s latest book to each other, | 


because The Lark (Hurcxinson) is all about two plucky 
girls who, in spite of a defaulting guardian and paying 
guests who turned out to be burglars and other tiresome 
embarrassments, insisted on regarding life as a “ lark” and, 
on the whole, found that it was one. Jane and Lucilla are 


The fact that between the | 





‘THIS FINE ANTIQUE MAHOGANY COLLAPSIRLE ARMCHAIR, IN GCOD CONDITION.’ ” 











ONDON CI [ARIVARL 





cousins, both charming; Lucilla the more practical and less 
impetuous. Their guardian summons them from boarding- 
school to tell them that, having lost their money, he is leaving 
the country, and they must fend for themselves with five 
hundred pounds and a cottage instead of the affluence they 
had been led to expect. How they sold flowers from their 
garden, and then had a larger garden, with more flowers to 
sell, lent to them, and then a house, and there became the 
hostesses of a succession of paying-guests, is all very 
prettily told and made to appear just possible. They have 


masquerade as ‘“ Aunt Harriet" when a chaperon is indi- 
cated, and are fortunate in meeting four charming if queer 


ijmore for one than the other, which leads me to expect a 
sequel. In a world where earning one’s own living is apt 
not to be quite such a lark as they made of it, their adven- 
tures read refreshingly even to me, and I am sure that 
| persons of Jane’s and Lucilia’s age and sex, as well as the 












will be pleased if Miss 
NEsBIT decides to let 
Lucilla make 
appearance. 





| 





‘ther 


MARSHALL has, in Dig 


the long arm of coin- 


} 
+ 


creasingly intriguing as 
it progresses. Here we 
mood, and I should 
INE ANTIQUE MAHOGANY ARMCHAIR, IN 


»” 


various experiences with their inmates, including Lucil/la’s | 


young men, the most satisfactory of whom proposes to Jane | 
in the last chapter. Luerdla is left thinking regretfully of two | 
of them, who have gone overseas, and doesn’t seem to care | 


If Mr. Anrciipanp | 





followers of M. Covs, 
will revel in them; so | 
quite a number of us | 


Peter (Couns), worked | 
cidence until it aches, | 
he has also written a | 
story that becomes in- } 
have him in a holiday | 


fancy that he has de- | 


= rived considerable en- | 


IECES IN MY ‘ANDS.” 


ION IN THE CATALOGUE. IT SHOULD BE 





* fiction. 


villains: the terribly wicked Karl of Cambray, to whom I 
allot a first-class in vice; a confidential servant whose 
‘criminal methods were so crude that he can only be placed 
|in the second class, and a crafty rogue who merely sat isfied 
\the examiners. As compensation for this iniquitons trio 
iwe have the big-hearted hero, who saves the beautiful 
|heroine (a) from drowning, and (+) from the arms of an 
limportunate and impertinent lover. When I add that the 
|heroine is the daughter of the wicked Karl and that the 
| hero knows that he is really entitled to the Cambray estates 
land earldom, you will understand that) Mr. Marsa. ts 
| dealing generously with his public. 
| books of this type that have begun promisingly and then 
petered out that it is a pleasure to find one whose finish 1s 








jeyment from his brief | 
flight into sensational | 
He is no nig: | 
He gives us three | 


I have known so many | 


}even more robust than its beginning. 
— j 

a | 
“The balance-sheet of the Trust shows a credit at prolit and | 
| loss on March 31, 1921, of £133,455, and, as profit for the y« ir ended | 
| March 31 last amounted to £821, a total credit of which Tetrameta | 
}won, owing to his leg filling, £134,276 remains, which is carried | 
| forward.”-—Daily Paper. | 
| What the profits would have been if Tetrameta’s leg had | 
|not filled only a Turf accountant could estimate. 
% ere a 
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|safety of the foundations of No. 10 

CHARIVARIA, Downing Street. It is said that the 

An American who claims to be the} building trembles like a leaf every time 
oldest motorist in the world is a hun-|a Die-hard passes along Whitehall. 

dred-and-eleven. The odds are increas- + 

ingly against anything like that 
being attained by a pedestrian. 


: 
age| Muth sympathy is felt for the short- 
| sighted gentleman who, seeing a walrus 
at the Zoo the other day, shouted 
“The pigmy tribe discovered in Ven- ‘* Beaver.” 
ezuela,” says Lhe World’s Work, “could | 
only count up to four.” This seems a. | 
wonderful chance for some of our war- 
| 


A thief at the Gare du Lyon who 
snatched a bag, thinking it contained 
valuable stones, found in it a small 
ibook of poems. This ought to be a 

| lesson to him. 

Five large bones, said to belong to 
a mammoth elephant, have been un-|} 


time profiteers to go out there and give | 
the natives change for a pound-note. 


Fulham Coune'l have given permis- 





Mr. Atrrep Hossacks in The Daily 
Mail, “to know that I have a bunch 
of ripe blackberries in my garden.” 
We hasten to say that we are more 
than delighted. 


It is announced that Mr. Luoyp 
GEorGE, who has a mass of material 
ready, intends to write his memoirs 
when he has leisure. This is regarded 
as a counter-threat to those who are 
trying to force him into a General 
Election. ‘ 

Modern humour, according to Dean 
ince, demands tears as well as laugh- 





ter. Reports of the Dran’s most hu- 





earthed in Hampshire. A mam- 
moth dog must have forgotten 
where it had hidden its dinner. 


The barrel-organ is said to be 
very popular just now in Turkey. 
The remarkable thing is that a 
country like that, professing to 
know an atrocity when it sees 
one, should not have adopted 
this weapon before. 


In view of the deluges of late 
every effort is being made to 
keep secret the name and ad-| 
dress of the ardent soul who 
recently prayed for rain. 


In connection with the pro- 
posed German moratorium, it is 
said that if France can devise a 
method of keeping a mule so 
weak that it cannot kick, and yet 
so strong that it can work, there 
might be a solution of the diffi 
culty. | 

‘ A 


DIAGNOSIS. 





] morous addresses are, of course, 
freely interspersed with “ (loud 
Wweeping).”” 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor admits 
that he has never been able to 
read Browninc. A _ presenti- 
ment of this is understood to 
have clouded the poet's life. 


Preparations for the football 
season are in full swing. All 
over the country referees are 
making their final arrangements 
for the future of their wives 
and families. 


Professor Horxtys, of Cam- 
bridge, has discovered that rats 
do not thrive on fats in which 
the vitamines have been de- 
stroyed by aeration. Rat fan- 
ciers will be grateful for the tip. 


“The Englishmen at the 
tables,” writes the Deauville 


correspondent of an evening 








Southend for sixty-one years. It is|a telephone. 
presumed that he went there to see the| tion that the Smiths are no cowards. 
sea and refuses to give up the quest. | 
| The Daily Mail points out to a corre- 
Mr. Bonar Law has been elected to | spondent that no news has been pub- 
the Honourable Company of Skinners. | lished about the League of Nations 
The reason why the CHANCELLOR oF | because there was no news to publish. 
THE ExcHEQUER was not elected as well} But surely that was just the oppor- 
is because membership is not open to| tunity for an enterprising newspaper 


= , : 
Skinners who are professionals. to shine. 
% 





. ” = ° 
A surveyor expresses doubt as to the} ‘It may interest your readers,” writes 





VOL, CLXIII, 


An American who came over ly  M. ¢ ollins. “A 80MEWHAT OBSCURE COMPLAINT, Say paper, “ are mostly of an easily 
here to study college yells states| oi recognisable type—tall, thin 
" dy co lege ye lis state Mr. De Valera. “I aw sonny, Sm, Bur I can NEVER | , 2? de littl 1 may 
that he is disappointed. Wel senceen awe vomrien mnie 8" straight men with little heads, 
hope he will not give up until he L_ ee BRE Se Bena W ho belong to White's. rhe 
has heard the plaintive wail of a Die-|sion to their employees to smoke pro- reference is, of course, to a rule peculiar 
hard nursing its grievance. |vided they are engaged in obnoxious] to this famous Club, that every member 

'work. It will be interesting to see| must take the same size in hats. 

Over three hundred thousand men} whether rate-collectors will take advan- 
are said to be working in Government | tage of this opportunity. Because one of the players was at- 
di partments. The real question now is | tacked by his father-in-law with an axe, 
what the others are doing. The London Telephone Directory |a cricket-match in Norfolk had to be 
contains the names of 1,126 persons of|abandoned. In our opinion spectators 
A centenarian claims to have lived at | the surname of Smith, each of whom has | who can't control their feelings ought 
This confirms our conten- | to leave their axes at home. 


“Tt was in Yorkshire,” says a con- 
temporary,“ that the Englishman began 
to shoot grouse on the wing.”’ There 
is some uncertainty as to where he left 
off missing them sitting. 


We hear on good authority that all 
penny-in-the-slot machines in Russia 
are now being fitted with large tanks 





for the reception of sacks of roubles. 
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BABBLE OF BABYLON. 
(By our Fleet Street Fldaneur.) 


So much has been heard about the anguish caused to 
hairy-faced men by the game of “ Beaver” and its variants 
that it is a relief to know of a case in which the intended 
victims have, by adapting the pastime to their own sporting 
purposes, proved that hirsute adornments do not necessarily 
disguise thin skins. 

I understand that a discussion at one of the Service clubs 
was the origin of this very sporting match between Rear- 
Admiral Berserker, whose beard is of a luxuriance unknown 
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appearing in Cora Morant’s part in T'ut-Tut / at the Pyrchie, 


| in the modern Navy, and Major-General Brandish, who | 





was, of course, noted for his magnificent moustaches even 
in a bygone generation of cavalrymen, the arrangement 
being that they should walk out together and score, as in 
lawn-tennis, from the cries that greeted them: “ Beaver!” 


counting to the Admiral, and “ Walrus!” to the General. | 


The stake was a “little dinner,” and I am told that the 
affair saw some brisk betting. 

Colonel Jolly, late of the Marines, accompanied the pair 
as umpire, and, in order to avert any possibility of tamper- 


ing, was the only person aware of the routes to be taken. | 


For the most part these lay through the busier streets of 


Kensington and Bayswater; but, though the Admiral won | ner 
chair— 


easily in three straight sets, only one game—in the [arl’s 
Court Road—being taken to “deuce,” a finish was not 
reached until after several tiring days. 

There is some talk of a return match in the Autumn, 
with the General handicapped to “receive fifteen.” Any- 
how, the possibilities of this alternative to Golf are worth 
the consideration of the whiskered. 

x= * © 

In these days there are few branches of sport in which 
the tyro is unable to shorten his novitiate by a preliminary 
course of intensive training, and many people whose cir- 
cumstances at present preclude the enjoyment of a Scottish 
deer-forest will welcome the news that a reproduction of 
the real thing will shortly be available within easy reach 
of London at comparatively trifling expense. 

It is out Hendon way, where a suitable piece of waste 


‘luncheon in coatless shirt-waists and “sponge-bag’ 


|ishers as it has, a friend tells me, with the Czecho-Slova- 
| kian contingent ; 
| jacket by a Portuguese sportsman the other evening sug- 
| gests possible departures from our eternal black bow. 


land has been acquired, that that enterprising Highland | 


chief, The M’Cateran, on behalf of a syndicate of which he 
is the moving spirit, is supervising the construction of a 


| facsimile of a portion of his own Strathusquebaugh estate, 
| which is, of course, let this season to Lord Spinningborough. 


Thousands of tons of rock and other material are being 
used in the creation of this rugged bit of Caledonia-in-Mid- 
dlesex, and when everything is completed, The M’Cateran 
explains, the would-be stalker will be able to motor out 
from Town, engage a genuine gillie, and set off on a 
strenuous crawl and clamber so ingeniously arranged that, 


| though the total area is only a few acres, it will be two 
| hours or so before he gets a shot with a miniature rifle at | 
A hit in the vital spot will | 


the stag—a cardboard one. 
entitle him to a plate of venison at half-price in the 
adjoining restaurant—a replica, by the way, of the ban- 
queting-hall at Kileow Castle—where the Clan Cateran 
pipers will play during dinner. A selection of kilts in 
various tartans will also be on hire, so that Southrons may 
have an opportunity of acquiring the natural management 
of this difficult garment. 

A name for the new venture has not yet been decided 
upon, and The M’Cateran, with his characteristic native 
humour, deplores the fact that Kirrinc has anticipated 
him with “ Stalky and Co.” 

“ee * 
As a rumour has got about that the understudy has been 








while the famous actress herself lazed at Chevauxville, it 
is high time that the true facts were made known. That 
Miss Morant has been a centre of admiration on the plage 
at Chevauxville every morning is perfectly true; but it is 
also true that she bas been delighting many eyes on the 
London stage every evening. 

I have it from her own musical mouth that it is the 
simptest thing in the world for her to dash for her car at 
the fall of the final curtain, to be rushed out to Croydon, to 
board her private plane—an incredibly fast Plopwith racer 





-and to be tucked up in bed at the Hétel Cosmopole, 
Chevauxville, in scarcely more time, as she puts it, than it 
would have taken her grandmother to get to Brixton on 
the last bus. A refreshing sleep, an hour or two in the 
invigorating air of the French coast, and she is as fit as a 
bird for the return flight. 

There is no harm, however, in mentioning that, on ocea- 
sions when Miss Morant has found it expedient to remain 
in London overnight for a matinée, her place in the public 
eye at Chevauxville has to some extent been filled by an 
understudy. » ee * é 


Talking of Chevauxville—as so many people are doing 
just now—it is remarkable how many wrinkles in clothes 
-I don’t mean the wrinkles one gets by lolling in a deck- 
a mere male man may pick up at this favourite 
international rendezvous. 

The comfortable American custom of sitting down to 
caps 
has for some reason or other never caught on with Brit- 


but the pink satin tie worn with a dinner- 


The clever notion of M. Hippolytus Baktheoldos, the 
Greek Turfite, of carrying out in pale green patent-leather 
boots with real ruby buttons the pretty cucumber-and- 
tomato racing colours under which his good horse, Saladin, 
scored a popular win in the Grand Prix de Chevauxville 
last week is necessarily for the very few; but the double- 
breasted dress shirt, admitting of two rows of diamond 
studs instead of one, with which, I hear, a prominent 
Brazilian has been electrifying the Casino nightly, is quite 
likely to have a large following. 

It is to be feared, though, that, in the matter of taking 
a hint from the foreigner, the average Englishman still 
shows less than the condescension of his womenfolk. 





Mythology up to Date. 

“ Pluto is shown in pictures as anold man carrying a two-pro! 

and having a three-headed dog, ‘ Cerebus,’ at his feet.”— Dail 

This statement must, as a famous novelist said, be taken 
“with a little eum grano.” 


oe d fork 


Paper. 





“Tt was with real regret that the Church learned of the serious and 
painful accident which befel the Bishop of - last month. His 
lordship was thrown while cycling ; and but for the fact that a pedes- 
trian broke his fall, the accident might have been fatal. The Bishop, 
though severely hurt, has made a good recovery ; and for this we can- 
not be too thankful.”—Ecclesiastical Paper. 


Nothing is said of the condition of the pedestrian, but prob- 
ably he was only a layman. 





“ Police-constable —— found Leonard wokes driving a motor with- 
out lights. 

Ascertaining that Nokes’s acetylene lamps were flooded, the con stable 
procured carbide from the police-station, and refilled the lamps, so that 
Vokes could reach his home. . 

Having performed this act of kindness, he summoned the driver, 
who was fined.”—Provincial Paper. 





Which of them, Vokes, Nokes or wokes? 
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BAD LUCK. 


Dear Mr Puncn,-——You have been 
good enough from time to time to pub- 
lish in your columns little personal 
revelations and experiences of my own. 
For a long time I have been wondering 
how I could repay your kindness, and 
at last I feel that an opportunity has 
You, Sir, shall profit by my 
misfortunes ; you at least shall not fall 
into the dismal error which has proved 
so disastrous in my own case. I will 
save you from the possibility of offend- 
ing those sinister and little understood 
forces which, as I now so abundantly 
recognise, control our fates. 


come, 


During the past three weeks I have| 
three times received an anonymous| 


communication of such a nature that | 
was moved to write an article about it 
for your paper. But 1 was forestalled 

that is my tragedy—in your issue o! 
August 2nd. ; 


Let me refresh your readers’ memory : | 


“GOOD LUCK, 


Copy this out in full and send to nine friends 


to whom you wish good luck. 
rhis chain, started by an American office: 
should go round the world three times. 
Do not break this chain, for whoever do« 
will have bad luck. 
Do it within twenty-four hours and count 
nine days. 
You will then have some great fortune.” 


ap iN 


molished its 


LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


»? 


“On, GEOR AIN'T THIS “EAVENLY 
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Now, Sir, I am as anxious to be the | But I had not written it. Surrep- 
titiously, with subtle cunning, the Fates | 


recipient of good luck as any man, but 
[ have always held that he who judici- 
ously helps himself is the more deserving 
of it. So I set 
could help Dame Fortune to turn this 
and the idea of a 


about thinking how I 


matter to 
column or two on the subject for you 
pages took form in my mind. My 
thoughts flowed easily to paper, 
soon my article was ready, scintillating 


account, 


ana 


with wit, yet with here and there pearls 


of wisdom. It had form and colour, 
and most of all, like a good wine, it had 
body. It was periec 

My article finished, I took up again 


the communication which 


¢ 
t 
; 
1 


ing smile for 
enough to believe in it. 


! 
slowing 


pretences. In 


words I had shown the hollowness o! 


had occas- | 
ioned it, and I looked at it with a pity-| 

those who were foolish | 
For I had de- | 


its promises and the emptiness of its 


And I had broke nt the chain 
For three days I went my way care 

\free. The threatened bad luck had not 

sought me out, and I had forgotten how 

|the Fates bide their time. 

| Qn the morning of the fourth dav ] 

| sat myself down to my frugal breakfast 


| threats. 


| Tyrose a broken man. 


wane for there, in cold print before my 
eyes, was an article on my subject. 


stand my copy of Punch, blithe and happy. 
The blow had 


had struck, and the theme of my great 


idea was there, over the initials ¢ 


another. 

And so my article will never be pub- 
lished. And yet, although it will 
tht the myriad minds of your cir- 
lation, I should like to tell you about 
confidence. You, Sir, 1 know, 
would appreciate the way in wh ch I 
made fun of that anonymous American 
Was it thus, | that 


te 
otlicer. asked, 


\merican officers employed their time | 


| whilst waiting for America to come 
into the World War? One had often 
vondered with what those giant intel 
leets were busied behind their tortoise- 
shell-rimmed glasses. Or was tls in- 
spiration, this destroyer of the peace 


il 


of quiet homes, of more recent date? 
Could it be that my American, sitting 
ght upon a war-won pile of appre- 
ciated dollars, imagined our distracted 
vorld to be already so much at peace 


ty 
t 


with itself as to need this rude shaking 
up , 

“And times round the earth 
(he says “ world,” but Americans are 
not purists). It is a stupendous thoug! 
And I showed how in an intuitive flash 
he must have envisaged the naked sav- 
age of Central Africa, his woolly head 


ne 
ne 


‘on one side, laboriously copying the 


+) y 
toree 


+ 
Ue 
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tteful words on a } $s possible. I know . el 
: Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
ie-pel I - i ( se ft could pul a ¢ i TY} . . 
} In | ; Aa ; The Germa have i hnted a new ¥ i 
g tor ol this wor . th in torty minutes 'f ‘ 
n the vellow Mong n gazing 1 | me hustle even foi t 1 for th 
$s asla yet s r \) And I am sure Eve I 
th. atl nine faces s. The g o | break down when ret ey a 
e Eskimo was > Dd i 3 ( e | ) Hei 1 slo "| e 1 oldi 1on a yaeciit 
\\ 
nd to the insurge Mex t \ Mes in revoiu n WiiO \ ti t ea ree. ! 


os not once but three times. Thre hese things 1 many more I said | I'll study it up in Whacht’s Whaeht. 
, ‘ } ‘ 17 . 
nes this ray trom the iarge ( { 1 mm) iurticie, bu I have told you —_ 
vas to win through the murk of d S ch to indicate the extent of the bad “ Alde 1 uid that f the age a 
} } ID vy le po pr 1 f , who might t 
\frica and cheer the afore-ment l| luck whi is sought me out. I fe 22 made no provision any who might 
. : } _ cept lly clever and pass bel 
savage, still in spite f it t itelv i t t t itis not upon myself alone that ; rr the es a, 
5 =, . ; t , - ‘ eachbip hata 1’? i 
I KE l th s ft ‘ Dy Tt . ive b tbad luck; thereare alitne 
nee Senn: Venues, ERs pe “eae J : ~ rag 7} ; } We have hea d of several young centen 
ne almost worn ou | { Dp le V might have read my articie 3 , ‘ a 
‘ ‘ gl . ‘ } - | rlans Whose careers have been biighted 
fom orit ’ finaly +n , \ _ ¢ ‘ bese ech you, when 
at inscrutable Celestial mu knd i I u, when ; 
ee ghey : ‘ 2 By: . : by the restri 
> glad tidings, his sine g nec Ve \ ng post brings you yout 


childlike and bland. Tl { 315 i of f se fateful little slips, to set 
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And upon which lap are we at p believe me, 
, t “ar \ ai i > j ‘ - 
sent engaged? Has this thing already ale oS Pts’ i, **e | “Dronruetu.—The most Northern city in 
wended its way through trackless jun- | - : the World. A few hours from Hell, a warm 
gies to reach me Has the bell pe Our Paradoxical Weather. neha einen te aneaia ter a voten 
haps even rung fo he last | p ola ve ( ton correspondent writes that ei . | 7 
Can it be that I have broken in upon torrents of rain on Sunday dried up the Thanks; but we have no desire to go 





nce even in winter, where cheap arrange 
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< ed those 
three laps in three places in three weeks um of mot urs.” —Devonshire Paper. there. 
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THE FRONTIER. 

Iv was a wonderful strawberry patch 

{ had never seen anything like it 
before. There were so many, and they 
were such big ones. 

had walked for some way along 
lower mountain slopes. 
day and I was thirsty. 
out a moment's hesitation. 

It was a long way from the village, 
apparently far from human habitation 
of any kind, so that I was immensely 
surprised at what happened next. 

| ought really to have been prepared, 
for since I have been in Bavaria I have 


the 


on no fewer than three occasions found | berry 
myself most unexpectedly cenfronted | | Quec n. Sl 
neat 


by a severe-looking official in a 
Austrian uniform ineontinently demand 
ing my “frontier-permit” and“ papers,” 
so that I have felt inclined to de- 
scribe this otherwise quite delightful 
country as “a piece of land entirely 
surrounded by Austrians.” Never be- 
fore have I fully realised what an im- 
mense advantage it is to live upon an 
island. You always know where you 


are, so to speak. 
But | cdénnot understand why any 
country, in times of penen, should make 


It was a hot| 


I fell to with- 





No one is allowe | in V 





‘such 1 a pother about letting people ir 
and out. 

Of course I saw at 
was no ordinary official. 
green suit and a pointed red cap, and 
the whole man of him came no 
than iny knee. 

But he with 
bright piercing eyes that I felt 
more alarmed than usual. 

‘Your papers, please,” he said. 

“T’m exceedingly sorry,” | replied, 
“T had no idea that Austria——"”” He 
gave a little snort. 

‘Austria! What has 
to do with it?” he .: 
be longs to 
1@ OWNS @ great 


H; ive 


once that thi 
LT< wore a 


| 
highel 
such 


even 


looked at me 


Aus tria got 
‘This straw- 
the Fairy 
deal of land 
you a permit? 
ithout a special 


orchard 
in these parts. 


permit.” 
* IT know the Fairy Queen slightly,” 
I said, with some natural hesitatio 
“ T write a little about your people.” 
The Gnome snorted again. 
‘©Oh, lots of folk do that,” he r p ed 
“Most of them know nothing about us. | 
And really you hardly look the sort of 
person ay ; 
“ Yes, I know 
the same Her 





ition: 





»’ Tsaid humbly. “ All| 
Majesty | 


has 


, 
’ a lix 
actually 


WHAT HUE LIKED 


| sl all be able to let 


ichalantly. 


|I knew Si: 








SL. LT 


Jaa. 
WITH ME ALL DAY.” 


} nd enough to come vend see me 


ypeen ki 
on several occasions.” 

‘Well, ious here,” said the Gnome, 
lun i‘ nding a little, “I'll take down a 
few vatticabiet and make inquiries. | 
you know for certain 
by to-morrow.” 

He produced 
book from his satchel, together with a 
gaily-coloured little tube-} ster saree nt. 
When he held it up in his hand a spr: 
of sparkling water rose into the air, 
delice iously fragrant and refreshing 

“My fountain-pen,” he said non- 
“A real one. The Queen 
gave it and he proceeded to ta! 
down the necessary particulars with 
the other end. 

I really don’t believe an English 
would have wanted to know so 
much. Some of the que stions were 
absurd. He inquired, for instance, on 
what day of the week I was born (which 
[ was quite unable to tell him) and 
whether J how to make merin- 


’ M4 *i.. + 
business-like note- 


+ 


me, 


onome 
gnome 


knew 


}Lues 


W hen he heard that I came from Eng- 
land he inquired immediately whether 
\KSPEARE. 

SHAKSPEARE’s been dead for 
of years,” I said. 


“ But 








oe Sea 


were! 





se nampa ie 
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‘“That’s rather a silly answer,” |} 


remarked very snappishly. “Surely | Wo ae ‘ 
everybody knows that SHAKSPrARE i ee \ i 


immortal.” , » ; 
] ? Sere q 


What could I reply ’ —?) fey y 


, , _ é - 
Just as I turned to go, rather dis-| A =X J EZ 
c msolately, a little girl appe ared at the = ps | rt ZZ 
, . 7 : ~~ — 
edge ol the slope. phe was evidently a =3 - ‘ —s , 4 


country child. She had two fair sun-| == i —— . “i é SZ ‘, 
eae : ) =] = GeO Bon SBE 


bleached plaits, and her slender brown 
egs and feet were bare. Shehada can 
iver herarm. She greeted me shyly, 

ywed a familiar friendly smile pon 
the Gnome, to which he re ponds | 
ike manner, and immediatel 


work gathering strawberries. I felt 
ve snubbed than ever A Lie i 
with not so much as a stocl 
\ iew day 3 late r j wa p 
ious tO have some | ¢ 
; I had invited some fri totea. J 


ww of no othe spot where they we 


so plentiful; so many pe r 

i 2 : _— ! ! 
gather them in all the lower wood | 
{ k a small basket and set out 
what courage I c uld muster, but feel 
ng rather nervous Che Fairy () 


had certainly always been more 
sind, but she might easily |} 
rotten me. She might not wis 


] 
My heart was be iting iast as | went 


ip the steep little path; but I need 
10t have been afraid Apparently the 
(gnome had been looking out for me 


He stood in the road, cap in hat d. He 
bowed, he smiled, he was full of apol 


‘l’m exceedingly S ry,” he said 
‘Very stupid of me—very stupid. But 
me has to be so careful nowad LYS. We 
vel so many Strangers prying about 


} 


Scientists and people ¢ f tha rt You 
never know what they may be up to 
‘The Queen sends you her best lov 
She may be in these parts herselt be- 
lopg. But why on earth didn't 
u tell me you wrote for / 
I didn’t know- ’ I faltered. 
And I’m not a very 


egular contributor, you kr 


) p* 





, 
ever thought 


‘* Makes no difference—no dilference 
it all,” said the Gnome oT ey all 

















come in. It’s one of the es. I Jy / oe =, « 2 
. : - Vf P Linnie 

should have thought you w id have Bik / pcueitil —~ ( AAT $ are | 
cnown” (this with a touch of hi rmel a/ 

° - . ’ | 
mpatience); ‘it's so of - ' yn 

| 7 led . 4} , ] Vajor. “CHEERY GREETING THAT OLD BOY GAVE you. WHO 1s HI 
acknowledged tnat 1b was rat! ” 

- — Aides, ise aaa” , “Ou, A GREAT FRIEND OF MINE. I SHOT HIM THREE TIMES LAST YEAR | 
stupid of me, and he became exce¢ SE Tl ae ae i tia a 
1! sly affable ag Lin and set TO WO k t * ‘ oo ee ‘Co il a ae et ee 
ee ee wes : mtb ither tiresome. You have to have a “All our numbers up to ten are words of | 
eip me in the most energetic fashion passport.” one syllable.”"—Evening Paper. 

oO ‘ landi ] t ] r af VW i ‘ >i ” . TD ’ rT *{ 9 . _ . 
| got a splendid basketful of straw “What nonsense!’’theysaid.“‘There’s To be strictly accurate not quite all; | 


The other hotel guests looked at then But I knew better R. F. 








gers: ) frontier up there.” but all but seven. | 
| 


with envious eyes on my return. PEP From a report of Kent v. Hants: 
‘Where did you get them?” they : “Aird and Altham later put on 6 in 
so . xr Impending Apology. : ‘ a yas 
sked. Another Impe & Apolosy seventy minutes, the batting of both men 


‘ “THE Anms Hore. 
[ waved vaguely towards the moun lhe Leading Hotel for Golfers and Ladi 


being very attractive.”"—Daily Paper. 
tain. “*T p there. I sai 1: “but it's nd Gentlemen Scots Publication. Brighter cricket at last! | 
| 
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SECRETS OF SUCCESS. 


A corresponpent of The Evening 
Standard has quite recently rendered 
valuable service to the community by 
reproducing the remarks made to ‘him 
by Mr. J. O. Awperson, the famous 
\ustralian lawn-tennis player, on the 


Lu 


secret of success at that pastime :— 


Success in tennis,’ said Anderson, 
ily personal affair, difficult to 


ilvee or set down in words. 
realise, even to oneself, 
nute 80 mething” which 

! place in that psychological] 

of actual contact between 
taking and the returning cf 


[It is something more than 

ne the angle, as is done, say, 

rds; for while the ball is 

the racquet you give the 

certain quality of your 

In that secrct something 

i hi ch is at 6nce the mys 
and the charm thegems?” 


Anxious, as always, to con- 
tribute to the greates t happi- 
ess of the grei itest n umber, 
Mr Punch hascommunicated 
vith a number of experis in 
other fields of activity, and 
ladly avails himself of the 
pportunity of publishing 
1eir views on this moment- 
ous and engrossing topic. | 
Mr. Fenvenr, the brilliant | 
Surrey cricketer, pronounces | 
himse ~ entire ly in accord | 
_ ANDERSON’ sillumin- | 
g pan “In order to | 

t the balloutofthe ground,’ 
asserts, “it is perfectly 
clear that, at the fraction of | 
second at which the bat is 
touching the ball, you must | 
give the stroke a certain| 
juality of your own. It is 











} 
no earthly use to impart a} 
quality which belongs tosome 
one else, for such a procedure } 
constitutes an infringement | 
t 


e inviolablelaw on which | 
the whole social fabric de-! 


pends—-I mean the essential sanct 


Mr. Roger WETHERED, 


amateur golfer, gives it as his deliber- 
ate opinion that the match-winning 


} } 


capacity Which 1s so desirable to culti- 


‘ 





quota to the ultimate result 


true inwardness of the winning stroke 
can only be comprehended d and attained 


; 








of the difference between tuum and 


the famous 


vate is essentially idiosyncratic, 

r that reason is peculiarly difficult to 
reduce to the precision of an exact for- | 
la. ‘Temperament, stance, 
and timing may each contribute thei 


by a eypenense study of the oer 
“urge” communicated to the | 


the moment of contact pare the face of 
the club. It is in the conscious but 


entirely esoteric and subjective will- to- | 


+ 


succeed manifested by the striker at 
this crucial moment that the mystery 
and magic of the game reside. 

Mr. Mark Hampowna, the momentous 
pianist, takes a similar view. “I owe 
much,” he says, ‘to assiduous prac- 
tice and to arduous gymnastic training, 
_| without which no performe rcan aspire 


to the attainment of what has happily 








*“CURIOSITI OF LITE! rUk] 
( ( 

been caued thie true plan fort 
But this is not ei oli, It is ip 
| passage irom the bastlico-thaumaturgic 
nodule of tt > ping le ind to ti 
board of the eiectric current of inte 
| Slve ipsissimisin that the appeal of the 
pe former to his audience? sides. pome 
players have practically none; others 
are unable to it to the ivories 
The supreme artist is he who dire 
this 1 the aXimum y cy 
it the mk : ( contac ] 
{ it it is aul to conve a e 
ing in words, but I hope that I } 
at least adumbrated it with a certai: 
measure of lucidity. 

Sir James Dennam, the author « 


lone of his 
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Me mors of Memorable and Sowing 
the Sunrise, observes that Mr. ANper- | 
son’s analysis can be closely paralleled | 
by the process which takes place in the 
mind of the poet in the composition of 
masterpieces. “ Education, 
scholarship, the attentive study of the 
great masters, are as nothing compared 
to the sublime and illuminating emana 
tion of the authentic Ego which, at the 
culminating moment of inspiration, con 
trols and ets the pen of the bard. 

‘I ~ burning phrases which 
are committed to paper in 
these auspicious circum 


tances never lose their efful- 
gence. They send their dia- 
mond light across the sea: 
| their tenderful tones assua 
the worn wayfurer wit 
| languorous lullings, and lead 

im on insensibly to Lhe 
|}plains of amaranth and as- 
phodel, in which he re aps the 
moonbeams of uncloistered 


Mr. Newman, the famous 
cueist, adds his testimony in 
pport of the theory “ad 
ANDERSON, 
‘ Prolonged investigations in 
sphere ot psycho-an 


vanced by Mr. 


s,” he writes, “have ¢ 
vinced me that the pa 
mount factor in building up 
breaks is the infusion int 
the stroke, at the moment of 
contact between cue and hall 

i that element of person ulity 
which differentiates the tac 
tiie p ocessfrom that ade pted 
by others. W het 
nfusion is ectoplasimic o1 


t 


t 
net 
t | cannot pronounce with 
ogmatic certainty ; but that 
tis Jiguuntioatio and, so t 
speak, automobilized by the 
sole effort of the stril 
ive no doubt w! atever. | 
is in the capacity of the in 
vidual to rise superior to 
Ss environment that t 
secret cess ultimately resides. As 


MarrHew ARNouD remarks, ‘ We mortal 
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Prophetic ? 
Not in a shopkeeper’s wind: 
“CHIMING CLOCK. 


; iding be . 
\ e weddin resent; pla 
Ape 


One of the New Poo 





“6 Py stent rain fell with tropical 
h es and cellars, the fire | 


rendering assistance.”—Provincial Paj 


Keen, we suppose, to show off their hose. 





i ihr 


| of the readers among w! 
| lent organ circulates. I was also par- | And 
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list's Wife. “OLD Smucsy « ME TWO FINGERS OF H Fr HAND WHEN He MEL ME, AND JUST LOOK AT HiM NOW WITH 
SHULDHEIMS.” 
1 “ONE PAW FOR THE RICH AN OTHER } ral OR, MY DEAR.” 
HOW TO ADVERTISE ADVERTISEMENTS. | |...;, * printer, who described my car as Commercial Candour, 
ma f4 » «7 ) +¢ awn, ** . 
* | betng < ( idlz pattern. } “Rear Dear Gloves 
Respectfully dedicated to a Sunday « Yours, ete. | Offered at 8/11 per pair.”—Jrish Paper, 
temporary which, as pr f of th a { it | 
adver ng columns, sole print n the | The A rlising Wanager,** The Coqges- | _ ‘ r med tn) Gs : 
middle of them the follow lette DEA } Moms WANTED hree more Careful Guns t 
S I am obliged to + for ret t} ’ party of six for first-class Shoot 
‘ a 1 ODL RCC ul returning th 5S. . 1 7 ¢ " 
P.O. for my advertisement in last Sunday's Dear Sir K idly do not repeat Advt. in Daily Paper. 
} 1 f Y ; | qr] + | trot tT ¢ 
inder the wrong classification. which |our advertisement Ol! Scotch Tokay,} Wha happened to the first three ? 
P.O. I am now returning t 1 in spite | guaranteed pre-war strength and qual SEE 
ae ane mad by your printers, L-have Just} 3+, You will be pleas “l to hear that “Stately Stone-Built Mansion seated in a 
J ray “y “= . ae oe : : el ertion alone has sufliced to dis Deer Park. Fi ur Reception Room Business 
? ———a -_ , t a Daily Paper. 
(M ” pose of our entire stock, and this despite | — ‘ 4 
7 j ; 77 on al Pp the tact that, owing to a printers mis- | Ag — investinent for one of our tem 
SMC LIUSINESS Mader, L ite , fiteke o1 dvertisement originally ap- porarily-depressed manufacturers. 





4) ~ | peared a ng the Death Announce- | 
? | “Perhaps no more moment document 
ments Yours, ete. Perhaps n e1 ‘ 
, 


1) an SUE I } } as ever penned than the British Noteon War 
LAR t.—l have had no diihecuity = , oie L ape Pee ee , Bienes 
.. ‘ “Wiig 1 ‘ A ertis ] Vanager, “ The ] bearing the gnature f Earl Balfour. 


. tsoevel in exchanging I P y P rT} supreine imp tence of the decision, and 

seater for the gold-fish and gramophone Luft-nuniers Gazette. | its immensely important consequences, were 
| records suggested in my advert seme nt SIR | congratulate you ( und myself) gravely recognised by Minister 

which you published yn the 27th ult.!on the immediate and astounding suc- | ; Pre incial Paper. 
| The readiness of its present owner to | cess of the adve sement you published | We trust “impotence Is @ misprin 


throw in a set of handsomely inlaid | for me of ( ity Ball. The result | and not a prophecy, 


ler.| has been that the eldest of my seven | 


dominoes speaks volumes, I cons 

for the high moral tone and good faith | daughters is now affianced to an eligible | 

m vour exeel-| Lieut.-Colonel of Die-hards (retired) 

< And this notwithstanding the fact that | 
\ oht my adver-|It suggests a new reading of a nur- 

tred unde! the heading « {|} sery rhyme: “This little pig went to 


A butcher's advertisement :— 
*Drary-Fep Pork 
of the Finest Quality.” 





s overs! 


ticularly impressed by the fact that my by a composi 
; . : f : ‘ 
chances of making this exchange were | tisement appe 


4 + , 


: ie i \f , 
not affeeted by an error on the 1 t of |“ Anections « Antianes Yours, ete. MARGOT. 
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PE am ORL Heat re t pamt e 


{ scene somewhere by the sea. There | 
are discovered Robinson and Brown. 


BERSERK. | 


Robinson. It is now necessary to | 
buthe. 
Brown. Why ? 
- It is always done at the sea, 

. There are two seas. It is not) 


cessary to bathe at a refined select 

a with only two hotels and a goll- | 
links. This is a crude, commonplace, 
democratic sea. 

R. Stark, elemental. I’m 
feeling rather stark this morn 

soueh dda 
3, (with disgust). You look 
tark. So does everyone here. 
\ll the beastly and barbarous 
impulses of the subconscious 
seem to be released by this 
Pract cally spi ak 
sort of sea is like 
and ought to be sup- 
pressed. It unhinges. There 
is a pagan desire to st rip off as 
many clothes as possible. Peo- 
ple who aren’t going to bathe 
doit. Abominable people who 
are going to paddle. 

I. Tadmit that a lot of well- 
known paddling men and wo- | 
men seem to be down here for | 
the season. That’s because 
‘ve had to let their grouse- 


. ‘ 
moors 


} 
1 ’ | 
ing. 


ell 
ind of sea. 
ing, this 


cocaine 





to Americans. But | 

still . 
B. Paddling’s bad enough, | 
but I’ve seen worse. W ho do| ¥ 
you think I saw actually eat- | 
ing greengages out of a bag in 
front of the garden railings of | 
the Belvidere? A man who I} 
happen to know is a churcl- | 
Wi me in private life. 
Perh: aps they don't have 

slats sinhischurch. Ishould| 


like to point out that the | 
tide 

B. And look at this rubber- 
ball business again. Constant MODER? LLING 
oe The “THERE 1 : UCH THI HA 
rubber-ball-throwing instinct | S¥®4™ING. Tits Fact 15 SMALL AND PLEASING AND 1 

A CONTENTED MINI 

in the mind of civilized man. at aS 
If people in Kensington feel a secret|to Rosemary. Bowl from the end to 
passion sometimes for standing round| which the ball is first thrown in 
their front-doorstep and halfway across | Mother at mid-on. Bah! 


the road and hurling brightly- tinted 
pieces of rubber about with encour: ging 
don’t give way to it. They 
fight it down. At the sea, this kind of 
sea, the control Women even. 
You see women who never flung a hall | 
in their lives in London 
Pekingese, and then it went down the 
area railings—as active here as Woo.- 
LEY or Hoss or- 
R. Or Nausicaa. 
B. Who? 


cries, they 


goes, 


R. She was the authoress of the 
Odysse UP 
B. Oh, was she? Well, all thus 


| leads up very terrib] y to cricket on the 


pools, not fo amuse 


| 
| 
| 


except to a | those stout p 


| little bets on the next hit. 


sands. 


who have never 
their 
cealed 


That 


go down W 


is the worst phase. 
ith it. Stout men 
a dozen runs in 


from 


made 
but are rs 
col nplex in 
1 

the shingle an 
Lhe bally children, 


life, con 
M.CA 


+ OVE! 


keep 


‘4 
side, 


t the 


itting six 


i but themselve Only the girls to run 
'leg hits. First bounceout. Not ters 


ing at i ateh 


R. (siqsei yand look 
Yes, that 's all very paint il, very painful 
indeed But I think he 
is worse still, T 


eaving boulders 


wo or 


saw a jolly doing that 


They 


family party 


were shy ing 


at the top of one of 
ISLS In the wooden groynes. 
They were very hi: appy and kept makin 

After a while 
boys said, ** Wouldn't 
funny if there had been 
» other 


one of the elder 
it have been 
side when 


‘ 
ve 


somebody on the 
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began?” Aunt Hilda, I think it was 
then went and looked over the groyne 
and found that there had been. , 
B. (faintly interested), Not really ? 
R. Yes, a white-haired old lady with | 
a sandwich-bag and a copy of The Daily 
Teleqraph. She had been hit by the 
first boulder, and died without a moa 
B. I wish you wouldn’t get oft you 


| Grand Guignol rejections on me, [|| 





three days ago} W 


la lo of 


tell you a true story now, and far sadde 


I climbed over 





than that one ot your 
wooden groynes yesterday m rning 

| good way along 4 the beac hy 

1Th ere was only a small t wn 


iole of pebbles on the pire 
side, for the tide was almost 
| full, and a little further on the 


waves touched the cliff. Ther 

wasa kind of black board fixed 
| upon the groyne with a notice 

on if to say that 1t was danger 
| oustosit under the cliff because 


the top was likely to come off, 


All the same there were a man 

and woman sitting there with | 
three small children Can l- | 
ling around them. The child- | 
ren were mixing falle 1 lumps 

of the white chalk cliff with 
|sea-waterin their buckets and 


pouring the mixture every now 
and then over the laps of Papa 
and Mamma. The tide had 


washed up not only sea-weed, 


amidst which sandhoppers 
were jumping about, but por 
tions of boots, pieces of tin, 
old matchboxes and fragments 
of vlass. j 
It was raining fairly hard. | 
The woman was knitting, and | 
the man was reading under 
ithe shelter of his coat a news- | 
paper article on the situation 
in the Near East. They all | 


seemed perle ctly happy. In 


| fact, they were. Just as I put 

ione leg over I heard the man | 
;say, * Nice to be out of the | 
| mob, isn't it?’ And the wo- | 

CHE Ok | man said,“ Rather.” IJ climbed | 
eee tee pretty quickly, and as I 
went another large lump of | 
chalk crumbled off the cliff and fell | 
quite close to the smallest child. 
R. What do you suppose happe ned 
B. Oh, they couldn't have bee n | 
drowned, the tide was just going to} 
turn. But it’s a thing to remember | 


hen people say that the English take 


their pleasures sadly. What they really | 
do is to take sad pleasures with In- 
lomitable courage and pertinacity. 


R. Such as bathing. Do come along. | 
B. Well, if the normal decent barriers 


} 
| 
| 
a well-regulated mind which pi event | 
| 
| 


i) 
a man from trotting nearly naked over 


nasty sharp stones on a cold 
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It KIND OF WORK LON 


a! | windy day into a lot ol bo : : : 
bubbles ase.de be swept aside, swent DISTINCTION IN GIRLS. 
{ e let them be. Lh pe l I Y t ver ll nowada 
d cramp? her : Han ear w Kaling 
RR Perfectly. One keeps the fellow 2 iw man « harg ed 
] ] j - | ! 4 Kvenwng Paper. 
n under water and Kicks him 
The By certa gns you once could kno1 
I ites \ Bromley girl from one of Bow, 
Pr [st gs gO) | ,| Distinguish at a glance between 


rom an article on ‘“ Lal QO He lwal e and whistle blithe! 
| jection to Freemasonry | Allotted Ruth to Rotherhithe ; 
| “It is difficult to fathom the rea An effe es . 1e froc} 
} OF ition, even among a m nf 5 a 
. +, Wha tien eatenbeike Sehene \ g 1 Kila M1 ifield Lock: 
| throughout all its cere If tendencies towards display 
| which mn exempt. (ra ill the Dulwich girls away, 
| : : 
| Is not that quite enough to account f A certain gladnes in the i id 
the opposition ? | Determined those of Peckham Rye. 


6 had a rubber ba 


e and Hither Green. 


| \] | 1 MAIads O 
R. Pff. There's one i ['wixt Muswell Hill and Hornsey 
t.) Nise 
fo ihe line LS pla nto any eyes; 
vom a letter on “Ti lephonet Some unsuspected turn of speech 
everat wane 3 he } Bey ithe! of ( helsea Rea 
hould be called ‘nap’ (5 at ea Ir) By e way she drest 
ill right with me f \ ] 1 stood confest ; 


\ graceful ca we of the neck 

rom Tooting Bec, 
tilted hat 
he r habitat : 


bei g 


' 
the 


! 
otnuers 


suiting action to the word, 


}, SIR—TOO MONOTONOUS.” 


broken, 
And now there’s left 


| The 


| But times are changed, old landmarks 


LYS no sign or token ; 


mischief’s done and can't be | 
| undone, 

A London girl’s a girl from London 
By some contrivance of the Devil 
| Brought to a uniform dead-level. 


7 , 
| There's not a connoisseur who can well 


Ww 











| Pick from a bunch the pride of Hanwell, 
| And experts have that baffled feeling | 
| When asked to spot a girl from Ealing ; 
| 
| Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
“The man whose name is said to have given | 
he world those household terms in electricity | 
insulate’ and ‘ insulation’ Mr. Samuel | 
Insull, of Chicago.” Scots Paper. 
| It is only fair to Mr. Insunn to say 
|that he has authoritatively disclaimed 





it > rumour, 


On a charge of causing obstruction 


said that the pol 


| “Supt, e had con 
| 
| 


iderable difficulty with uch men. They 
re told to move and they certainly did move | 
for about 10 years, and then returned to their 


ginal shaos.” Provincial Paper. 
| But might not the culprits have pleaded 


ithe Statute of Limitetions ? 
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Joan (her first experience of the Cornish foam) 





THE 


SWEET PEAS. 


SWEET PEAS are so painty, so porcelain pretty, 
So rare in their airified row ; 
They look in their dresses 
Like mock shepherdesses, 
Those delicate, delicate Dresden princesses 
Who postured and posed long ago 
With gallants (in china) who bent to them so. 
You see the whole bevy (so Fancy confesses), 
A ballroom of belles; at a zephyr’s caresses 
A medley of movement and curtseyings low, 
So faint and so quaintly aglow. 


And their scent, oh, their scent ’tis as dear as a ditty 
Of days of bouquets and picquet, 
Insidious, slender, 
Intangibly tender, 
A haunting of notes through a harmony’s splendour 
An aria echoing yet, 
Though the rest, from the rose to the rich mignonett: 
| Would drown it with chords that their concerts 
engender, 
O’erwhelm in the honey-sweet songs that they 
render, 
And crush with their opulent orchestra's fret 
From dawn till the lawn’s dewy wet. 





Oh, if you should walk in the Strand or the Cit, 
When work seems an irksome unease, 
A garden of posies 
(That Idlesse discloses), 
Where bullfinches come and where Father Thame 
goes his 


> 
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DOESN'T LIKE THE SEA, IT LOOKS S50 SOAPY.” 
Fair way to the ultimate seas, 
Past lawns of gay borders and blossoms and be 

Is good to remember: its day dreams and dozes, 

t-williams and roses 

Its arbours and dove-cooing sycamore-trees, 


lts stocks and its cloves, its swe: 


And, a-glow and a-blow in the breeze, 
All dainty and painty, its pretty sweet peas, 





Its best and most blest, an’ you please. 
, | 
; , ’ 7 | 
| “ During the recent gale a larg popula tree was blown d md | 
falling across te raph wit broke 91 of them, "—Lo« Pa) | 





lew 
\iter which it ceased to be popular. 


Letter received from the Argentine by a British man 
facturer :-— 


“ Always has been my illusion of young man to possess a good great 
ind robust moto-cvcle; but they are of very tall cost, and I have not 
money for purchase it, by what I them might stay infinitely thankful 
if you regale to me an; then in yours immense facté ry she is a 
out of water. I change I were the more enthusiast propagator 
f your moto-cycle.” 


We understand that the writer has not received the motor- 
cycle, but has been allowed to retain his “ illusion.” 


yom an Indian trade cireular :— 
“This tube is filled with redolent scent on opening the screw cap 


4 } 
scent 





immediately 


it the mouth the 
1 t fourteen feet. 


| to a distance of about 


| 


self-emanates like shower up 
This is so wonderfully good for 
entertaining friends that one cannot help enjoying it repeatedly, 
till the tube is emptied. The Lance can be carried in pocket and 
un be used at any time to the surprise of the companion. It can bi 
used and stopped at will of the owner... The most pleasant and inno- 
cent jokes can be cut with friend. The company of its owner will 
be most desirable to the friends.” 


We were prepared to believe the rest, but the last sentence 





is too much for our credulity. 


te i a 
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Lee 





are 
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“iM FOR EVER BLOWING BUBBLES.” 
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wich och a, 





re were trout-scales on the elm-stump not so 


s a bubble-froth 's surprising,” pipes the Otter, “what a lot 


id a glint of dancing ‘Well, yesterday I lighted on a fisherman benighted 


: : = npted pool and stickle with his wallet 
i vpollard standing sentt 


he culvert mounting sl 


Lo 


Casting lures with nice precision till the dusk obscured his | 


there you doze the day thi 


nt en a a 
Though ne'er a dimple broke the stream. 


Had you been 


meretricious 


ican feast on hin o1 


Otter, “if they got tired 


here's pike o1 p rch or pr 


iere’s the water-rat 


to 


‘But suppose that one fine morning comes a whimper-note 


(nd up the gravelled spa 


y; and then 
at the bramble where you couched on last night's 


Creeping nearer, ever nearer, into c¢ 
Is a chunk of speckle d shou! 


a Tel pherding the yelp of dogs, the huntin; 
Never mind what people t 


Is drawing 


want to alarm you, but th: 


Ane 


) 1 ; ; : 
ut ieb me just remind you 


ul now I think 


x , | > ° 
‘Now you're talking, 

Your hand and seal imprint 
\nd the sedges crushed and | 


“Tn the open classes the Rector of 


Where you rolled your 


He had in reserve, we understand, 


» fora 


fine bunch of pyjamas 


your cubs to play; 
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PROPAGANDA BY SUGGESTION. 

I po not often visit the Poltuddle 
Free Library. The fact is, the piteous 
appeal for Municipal Housing Loans 
posted at the portals so unmans me 
that I could never dare to approach 
the haughty damsel behind the grille 
separating the books from the book- 
worms. That in itself requires courage 
unfluttered by previous trials. I don't 
mind being a bookworm, but I hate to 
be made to feel like one. 

One day, as I was passing the} 
Library, Wilkins beckoned me into his 
office. Wilkins is our Chief Librarian, 
who occupies a little room shut off by 
lass partitions from the rest of the| 
It is said that, by sitting at a! 





W orld. 
table beside a telephone, 
he is able to keep | in touch 
with all our modern au- 

ors, and so to obtain 
the latest books at the} 
shortest possible notice. 
Ibis, it is maintained, is 
clearly shown by such 
volumes as Epizootie In- j 
[ (Ong Wirewe rms, | 
vhich bearsarecent stamp | 
of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, while the Antiquily 
f the Kitchen Midde ns 
f Poltuddle of To-day and 
the Poltuddle and District 
Railway Time-Table bear ii? 
not only the signatures of 
the authors but alsosimple 


sp 









UNE 





- “a i 
4 F ay — 77 > 
5 pipe — : . £nF 
te NO a3 RF 
1 GORA 9 , 


ERE, . ; 
stated that it was only another means; The monotony became awful. 
of the!less of the fact that the Suggestion 


for Capital to grind the faces 
Poor. From this his remarks became 
rankly seditious, and I readily agreed 
when Wilkins begged me to assist him 
in keeping a watch on the Suggestion 
Book, although to some extent my sym- 
pathy was with “ Bolshevist Seribe” 
over the Loans appeal. 

The Suggestion Book was duly re- 
turned to its usual place and I lounged 
at the only table ; 


giving a clear view of | 





Heed. 


Book would now be lost to view, | 
moved over toa horribly uncomfortable 
chair opposite a “ Return of the Deaths 
of Merchant Seamen”’ and flanked by 
some old London Gazettes dealing prin- 
cipally with the award of decorations. 
It was a relief to turn my mind to 
other people’s misfortunes, and I read 
the entire list of deaths almost with 
envy, while arollof newly-madeO.B. E.'s 


it. The literature before me was of the filled me with fiendish de hight. 


free by seaside ‘Town 


kind supplied post 


This emotion passed, however, and 


Clerks, so [ was in no danger of having] was succeeded by sullen contempt f 


my attention distracted, alt 
interested to read t 
hut at Shru 


m psec mbe, from which T 
had so oft en view? 


: 445 
\ yifi- 
was ol 


{ bine 


sea, 


y | 


‘ ‘ fron 





hough I was | the easy good- nature with which [ had 
iat the old army | become: the 


tool O| Wilkin Discon- 

|tentedly glancing gem » room, my 
‘eve was held by a cloc k at the end. 
Ss ite One-fifte en, if said | 


ichecked it by my 


Usually I lunch eg 2 


j|precisely.. Hate { Wil 
kins and for his despicable 
spy business fi ed 1 y 
bosom. Furicusly |] up- 
proached the Suevestion 
Book, intending to caln 
myself by reading again 
the more pungent ¢1 ti 


lcisms Wilkins and his 
Library. A rough-looking 
| bearded man was just sign 


| ing * Bolshevist Seril 

ito a statement that the 
people require edue uf ion, 
jnot tripe, and that old 
| Baldhead Wilkins is 


complimentary phrases. i | rather bald—could help by 
Admitting me into his getting some new papers 
sanctum, Wilkins laid be- AT THE SCHOOL TREAT. lin the Reading Room oe- 
fore me in horror-striecken “Nice cHap, THAT Vicar. KEPT ON ASKING ME TO ‘AV! ure | casionally. 
silence a large volume| PASTRY, AND I Gor Tinep or savine ‘Yes, PLeasr,’ every Time, sol | Jn a ‘flash I decided 
which, it appeared, had stage a ee, a oe a on | what todo. Hastily seiz- 
been placed in the Public? : he —_____! ing his hand, I pressed it 
}eading-Room for suggestions and com lcially known as the “ Kursaal.” Welwith emotion. “Comrade,” said I, 
plaints. Glancing rapidly through it, | had always called it “ Lot 74,” from the; knowing the language of his kind, 


| at first saw no reason for his strong 


emotion, but then I read in bold char- 


acters, “Suggest that this books} 
abollished.”” This was signed “ Bol-| 
shevist Seribe.” Beneath it a lady 
had shakily pencilled, “Sign your 
|name, you unmanly villain.” Then 


several tactful people had managed to} 


table, 


revive a more commongiace discussion, 
but quickly there appeared in those 
same bold letters the unsolicited opinion, 


‘I think the Librarian is a Sleep in the | a 


Deep.” At this even Wilkins’ digni- 


fied self-restraint could not suppress a|task very dull. 


groan, 
Skipping a note that Mr. 
“Gardener and also Fruit,” 


Hobs mn, 
was 


yn three days a week, and an anonyin- | 
>. . ad | 
ous reproof that this was not the Labor ir; paper on Poultry 


Exchange, I again came to our “ Bol- 
shevist Seribe,” who, objecting to the 
Housing Bonds 5 appent in the porch, 


} protrudin ‘from 


free | 


inscription displayed in white paint on 


its side 


one ol 


Hours passe: 


Only one readei even | 


| ‘them 's my sentiments exactly ;”’ and, 
| drav ing out my fountain-pen, | added 
my signature to his and hurried away. 

Of course Wilkins is no friend of 
mine now, but I understand that there 


glance 1 at the Suggestion Book, and} 
he, to judge from the ends of raftia 


‘Hobson. Ga 


bc as 
this time | 


his pocket, was simply 
and also Fruit.” By 
l everything at my 
including a last year’s School of 
Art syllabus and lucid paper by an 
Amer can cleric, 


ienel 


had rene 


viation is described by one of the 


proving that modern | 
! ° 1 
to which they have been 


: more recent Gazettes in the 
Reading Room, as well as a brand-new 


syllabus of the present School of Art 


are some 


session, so that, although the pro- 
letariat are still getting trip , 16 18, 
I trust, a little more fresh than that 


accust« ymed, 


|Complaints may still be registered in 


Minor Prophets. I began to find my 
ll. My interest in tl 
Suggestion Book flagged and I moved |} 


to a new position, from which I ¢ ral | 
see if by looking over my shoulder. 


The change brought w 


and three on Spirit- 
| ualism, I beg an to speculate idly and | 
| peevishly on the advantages of trap- | 
nesting in a spirit-laying c mpetition. 


ithin reach one| 


| 
} 
| 


1 . 
i 
the d 


may be 
the 


iggestion Book, which 
obt alned by British subje cts trom 
Librarian on written applic ition, sup- 
| pe rted by the signatures of at least two 
householders. 








Another We er for Women. 


Wanted, respectable lady : as errand bo: 


Pro | Paper. 
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( e i iVS SavVS 16 IS “ The pr yposals of M. Poincaré, which will 
? explained by the finances experts to-day, 


will take the following general form 


CHARLIE, 


My new cook, Jane, is a tr ut. 5 » we ¢ you ¢ beef to the re 1. The control of experts.” 

s hone t, capable and Willing, e! i { says youcan U! Edinburgh Paper, 
day's washing and prefers a baset t nd not long | After what happened last week we are 
18 an ¢ Vv riser, Chure ol long I | } tce OL UI Laci prep ed to believe this. 

st but yo i Duy bay ! i ( i ‘ { es 
you 'j] t e her. | bt t on me, i “The end of this week will see the arrival 


Yes, 1’minearnest. I wouldn't re | ! { ) pastry, and— ick in England of an interesting diplomat 


, , ¢ as P P = te ‘«}ye | personality, the British Minister at L 
On a re iy S®rious subject. pal atim ( : ‘ 

‘ } fos , I fi ..y¢| He has held his present position in Lisbon f 
5h 1 good clean girl t ( ! Ene Taye e years, and is very popular with t! 
ehudre likes the dog and tst uf : | eating ¢ e y) On the | Spanish people.”—Daily Pap 
} t ’ . 4 ’ ’ t i | ‘ | llé ] ay , 
but she’s yours if you ean L | pudding to! We believe the Portuguese like him too 
“ola : thing wonderful 


( irlie Is Jane's yi noe man ! t! Yest ( | ’ stand ; TW un Arom ExpLop in Wortp? 





he who is the erpe hen she had £8 a Week INSURANCE FOR ANY | 
poiler of our domestic peace ling | ACCIDENT.” 
ft weet, Mum!” Jane : ( et t of the weather, Headlines in Daily 1 
tentative criticism of her stewed ) : t 1 the German situa-| But if the answei to the question 1 in 


‘There now! And you can’t put int ! \ { t much.’ the aftirmative, the offer is hitle con 
much sugar for ( ha lie. 5 ’s | ex ! enément and a tion. 
, | aS J ‘ } 
t tooth, Mum. vou'd never b ; not ] ceived a delighted 
lo believe. for I have ovt tionofacompliment. 
| meee. for I vo I t , E ionstrated is that nearly all « 
have heard 


: F Liway ‘ S “s * 
| | | ( ie@ aiways say have a horror of blue paper. Ir ] 
V ¢ 


, ' ' 
‘A curious fact which has recen he 


SO olten, 


— “ . . A 7’ n't 1 
ough, * Anyhow, we don , lt has the same repellent effect (par- 


ae RS Te eR ial . .¢| ticularly when stamped) upon many 

| “VY, ae F cas le crick , t | 
good, Mum x-Essex | Common men. 
: } ‘ \ ishe wa ! ' —— = 

2 ve people what | J f ind never * Local leaguers will be very pleas 

; ¢ Lie always says.” ai to ep alway that Mr. ——., one of our regular refere¢ 

Resolu ely I turn the conv sat l. i J er. Lat has been in hospital since the « e of 

e ° I ” " ; . 

Lamb, I think to-d | ‘ I The ren e feat of course, was | l#st season. Provincial Paper. 

| Lamb, think to-day, Jal $ bene . A mee : .: os 

| gest: “anddon’t! tthemint I that t mpire ear to have al-| We really think that footballers might 

io “Hoaagd ub LOrps t lil- ice, . t ’ 


l try to hurrv away. but Jane is t ed * | orts of ling” to go on| drop their prejudices during the Sum 


4 K for me, so bef I reach the t the same end mer. 
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SAFES AT ae FLATLY TL ON 


THE GENTLEMAN WHO CAME EARLY TO LUNCH ON A WET DAY FACES A PROBLEM. | 


NERVE. 
Wrrn dignity and calm but debonair 
Iie left the awed pavilion, head in air, 

[lis gear and garments faultlessly assemble] 
His shirt was silken ; pen could never trace 
The beauty of his trousers’ billowy grace ; 

And as he moved to his appointed place 

The bowlers trembled. 
The wicket reached, he eyed the umpire hard, 
With most elaborate caution took his guard, 

And dug a hole and ground his heel within i! 
And while the field grew tremulous and pale 
Ile poked it, banged it, measured it to scale, 
And then he went and seratched it with a bail 

For quite a minute. 


UNL Hy . 


This done, he next surveyed the pitch with care 


Some specks of dust removing here and ther 


Prodding and sweeping, hammering and patting ; 


The wicket-keeper looking on aghast, 

Ile made the buckles of his leg-guards fast, 

Tested his gloves, and seemed disposed at last 
To think of batting. 


Not he. Unblushingly he now began 

To note the fielders, studying every man 
With keen regard as if each only mattered. 

But in the end he took his stance. His brow 

Showed grim resolve. He faced the bowler. 

He stood at bay! There came a horrid row : 


His stumps were scattered. 
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With digt and calm he made his way 
Back to the dumb Pavilion. I must say 
His mien was proud, his steps were firm and steady, 
(And as upon the scoring board they stuck 
ith eallous haste a large and hideous duck, 
Wit hast larg | hid | 
j . } 
He bid in hy on clear a ‘cents, ta Putr d lue | 
l i t ready.”’ 
| “Train ON Fine. 
| VPassengers alight until blaze is extinguished.” 
| llea ines in Eve tT. 
The guard pre mably put them out. 
| Rebneeean 
“Wanted Inmediate Kitchen-maid; temporary or | Laneny; 
age 18120 Ine expe WT necessary.” 
1dvt. in Provincial Papi 
| In the circumstanes we should have thought the last | 
tipulation superfluo 
eS | 
| “On the north le of th pl menade a the hor pay ! 
| the railway off ind the ladies’ county blub.”—J’r Paper. 
Where, we suppose, they can indulge in the luxury, so dear 
even to county lacie s of “a good crv.” 
“The Summer Time Bill is now law. It provides that summer | i 
| time shall extend from the third Sunday in April to tix third Sunday 
j in September. The Act will operate until September 31, 1923, 
jthe intention being to renew it each year under the Expiring Laws 
Now | Continuation Act.”—Daily Paper. 
But this will not be necessary, since the measure 18 
apparently to continue sine die. ; 
—— | 
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Lady (inquiring for accommodat “AND i I HE CHAR FOR YOUR Rooms?” 
Landlady. “Writ, MuM, THE ROOMS IS 1 GUINEAS A WEEK, KITCHEN FIRE TEN SHILLINGS, LIGHTS SEVEN-AND-SIX, AND | 





MY SON CHARLES ACCEPTS A GRATUITY F 
; ; « An’ the blessed old Pacific he keeps singin’ like a psalm 
> a i Py ea a] aes “ore , , : 

PORT OF DREAMS. l'o the shippin’ in the roadstead an’ the firefly in the palm, 


| 
| “Turrr’s a deal o’ ports,” said Murphy, “an’ I gu I’ve | An’ the days are never scorchin’ an’ the nights are never ‘ot 
sampled most In that port ‘e used to yarn of with the name I've clean 
Round about the Gulf o’ Guinea, up an’ n the Chil forgot. 
coust, ‘ am. ahs : 
In the Black Sea an’ the Baltic an’ the ( . 9 ive |” - I'll never fetch that harbour, but it’s maybe for the 
es ag 
Way TEs SE ee ee places in | For I daresay if I found it, it 'd be like all the rest, | 


(n’ I like to think it’s waitin’, waitin’ all the while for me, 
With the red wine an’ the white wine an’ the dancin’ an’ 


tus 
b va) 
e_Lween, 





“An’ the ports as look the finest t out Ie OW \ t the spree, } 
of all— \n’ the fireflies gleamin’ golden in the palms I'll never | 
| For I lost my chum in Rio in a Dago dancin’ ‘all, see!” C. F. 8. 
J 
' An’ T lost b! in’ ‘eart one wench in Callao | —— ———— —— 
j ¢al ost my boomin eart once to a we L¢ 

An’ I lost my youth in Frisco... but tl yi n | many motorists have adopted ‘ Ils ne passerons pas’ as their 

hy tt Both their calling and motoring are suffering in conse- | 


years ago, 
h ? Glasgow Paper, 


} But there’s one I've never sighted « Pau t i [ y nothing of their reputation as scholars. 
there be: : — = | 

} ~o place a feller talked of as was shipmat sagt : From a weather forecast :— 
hn the oker at ( {ihens, sl one ol une ” . | 
hooker Maid f AER ’ “uc rain or showers. Morning Paper. 


Macneill’s, : saps: ‘ ; ; | 
S} pee Ne ’ 1f ‘ We don’t understand the distinction. All the showers we | 
one Weht missin many a year since ( ton 


| + x ky wara ; 
: i; had ias wee vel rain, 
home with deals. ae a 


sort o’ fun cendants, they were obliged to use the ordinary “ scatter- 
| In the plaza of an evenin’ when the lazy di 
' 





“ An’ this feller said the drinks there ar the best a man] “Oar forefathers did not rush by express to snat hah ied week- | 
could find, a grouse moor and . . . ensconce themselve in a stationary 

An’ asailor’s: ava Senne an’ the ore are slwe kind box,’ using a succession of high velocity rifle Morning Paper. 
n a Sailor ’s always welcome, an’ the girls are al KING, ; ?, : H , ata 
An’ there’s dancin’ an’ there’s singin’, an’ there’s every | Their marksmanship being inferior to that of their de- | 
| 
i 
| 
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THE DEAL THAT FAILED. 
Cyrus J. Multy, junr., to his Father. 
— Por,—The papers over here 

» full of 8 dangers of Saint Paul’s, 
unis WreEn’s tabernacle on Ludgate 
Hill, ‘hich i is said to be falling down. 
It seems that English cé athedrals gener- 
ally are in a poor way, for W estminster 
Abbe »y had to appe val for funds to shore 
it up two years ago, and Lincoln has 
leveloped cracks. I went to look at 
Saint Paul's,and, though I must confess 
appe red to be solid enough, and none 

f the clerks in the drapers’ stores all 
showed any signs of panic, 





round it | 
ill we must believe the experts. | 
Now I am writing to you to make a} 
suggestion. You know how often you | 
have said that you wished you could| 
really big with your mil- | 

lions. Well, why not buy Saint Paul's, 
have the stones numbered and take it | 
yer to America, lock, stock and barrel, | 
to be set up wherever it is most wanted ? | 
We've got few enough cathedrals as it 
is, and to have Curis WreEn’s master- 
piece in our midst would be some stunt. 
| think you'd get it cheap too, for I 
understand that the Church of England 
s very poor, can’t even pay its clergy- 
men a decent living very often, although | 
ome are fat enough; and if the Cathe- | 
lral has got to fall, how much better | 


. = 
io sometning 


will give serious at 
briefly, 
|Cyrus J. 
|of the Baseball and Gum Trust, 
chase 
move it t 


slow in business and they don’t seem 
to understand really big stuff. 
idea of selling a cathedral is so novel 
that they don’t know what. to do. 
Everything new is a cause of suspicion 
over here, and particularly a notion ol 
this kind. Still there is a strong feel- 


ing that if Saint Paul's crashes it will 


cost so much to put it up again that it 
might be lost for ever; and of course 
real estate in the City is very valuable, | 
and the part of the City where Saint 


Paul's at the moment stands could be 


sold for a tremendous sum. 
| bine se a copy Ol the letter I sent 
to the Lorp Mayor of London, who I} 
judged was the best man to approach. 
You shall hear more as events develop. 
Your affectionate Son, 
CYRUS. 
I. NCLOSURE, 
( TM to the Lord Mayor 
i aon 
My Lorp,—I have a business pro- 
position to lay before you, to which, 
although at first sight if may seem 


fantastic or even frivolous, I hope you | 


tention. 
nt, on behalf of my 


Chicago, Pr 


To put it 
I wa father, 


| | } 
Multy, of sident 


Saint Pat re 


Ac- 


Cathedral and 


is 


‘ 
America lor re-erection 








: |cording to your newspapers it is in a 
to take it down decently and realise on lvery insecure state and may at any 
t! Cable me if I am to get busy as to] moment coll ipse owing to the defective 
terms, etc. ; : | work whi the builders put over on old 

Your affectionate Son, Cyrus. |Curts. If you sell it to us we will 

Cablegram from Cyrus * 2 Multy to | arrange for the demolition and trans 

his Son. | port, and the site will then be free foi 

Great scheme. Go ahead with in-| You to do what you like with—build 
quiries. | another church, or more probably blocks 

rus J. Multy to his Son. ‘gen “ b ny oo aa An ~~ kes 
“ 1 Will ODI 3 { svyvou Wl nonout 

Dear Boy,—I cabled you to- day to me by “wd ae = ya ak a ' 
got head, It’s a fine idea and shoul Mat we hot sl ar coticin y +t } ne . ; 
do us a power of good, and I’m proud] ‘fay Yours faithfulls 
of you thinking of your old dad while | Senos J. Mocer. Juce 
you're having a good time in Europe. | ge : 
| should guess that it’s too bold a move |‘ ats, ae Cyrus J. M as 
for those islanders, but I shall set about | ' Father 
cornering some ships for transport at | Am expecting results soon, but hop 
once, in case. I suppose there's some | YOu clearly understand that Dean go« 
weight of stone iu that conventicle. I|™ ith edifice 
remember how it towers up above you} Cahlegram from Cy) I. i t 
when you stand at Ludgate Circus, and | S 
it will make a big hole in the scenery} (Q,; , t Dear not at 
when it goes. ] don 't know yet where it | 
would be put up again here, but that ~ “4 m Cyrus J. M apres 
can be decided later. Somewhere cen- | ; » Lathe 
tral. The donor’s name and business | Very s but in that case whol 
vddress might go on the Dome? | wtlaur off BV. Lb. 

Your affectionate father, 
Cyrus J. Munry. “Fro f Wi ( 

Cyrus J. Multy, junr., to his Father. cer sh or - : ~ slo 

Dear Por ,—I'm afraid this proposi-|«(Q wa, seas 
tion isn’t going to be as simple as I] P re 5 pale se caged, al 

: LO Set I sits nk Ollie ce 


was hy or ping. 


These Britishers are very | 


The 
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came to seek the falling crumb, 
Staked out a claim and prove 


Domesticates its ill-paid Viea 


An attitude he there maintained 
Of n rye d \ weg and self-ef 


\\ hi ch ead him 


Mach ees red ineh he to 


at ip iene’ to eo 


His way was less in; 
ith persons of the vergel 
And rose at times to sexton 


From head to waist of bulli 
Ile seemed when set in P; 
To soften down his orthodox, 
: hobnobbed freely 
With cases whic 
(nd naively district-visited 
The families who went to c 


‘lone he’ d beat the parish b 


gh inost popula 
No connoisseur desired 


time at Parson’s heel he ‘d 
Persons of doubtful avoe 


handed on the salut 


And when by honoured ye 
He went to prowl in er 
Che fri endship of the unbapt 

Remained with Goo 








Erudite Contemporaries. 


rom a dramatic criticism : 





rulp sin ‘the windpips 
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HAUNTS OF ROMANCE: THE WATERFALL. 
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| pairs, at eight separate 
| tables, within a roped- 
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THE MASTERS. 


Ir was a pure fluke. 

To tell you the truth, I did not even 
know the thing was held there. Some 
instinet, probably a survival of the old 
days when the Westminster Aquarium 
used to eater for my youthful tastes, 
brought my wandering footsteps to a 
halt where the old entrance used to 
stand. Yes, that was just where we 
paid our shillings at the turnstile and 
were admitted into that singular Palace 
of Entertainment, to be assailed at once 
by a myriad siren voices beseeching us 
to buy something at a stall. Gone 
were those ancient temptresses; the only 
stall in sight held an array of sober- 
looking books and pamphlets, dealing 
apparently with the Game of Chess. 





shoulders of the spectators at table 
No. 4. CaraBLANcA must be playing 
there, to judge by the crowd. He is. 
That young gentleman is CaPABLANCA, 
the boyish-looking fellow in the soft 
collar, with black hair and brown eyes. 
They all look younger than I should 
have expected. I had thought specta- 
cles and a beard were almost inevitable 
adjuncts of a Master; but so far as I 
can see there is not a Beaver among 
them, and only a single pair of side- 


whiskers. Their clothes would almost 
pass the expert of Zhe Tailor and 
Cutter. 


They are curiously motionless, this 
pair. I have stood there so long that 
I begin to feel hypnotised. Something 
must be wrong with those clocks. 
CapaBLANca’s knob is raised; it is his 


the affair is hardly advertised. Even 
in the neighbourhood of the Central 
Hall itself you have to look carefully 
before you can discover where the con- 
test is being held. The hours of play 
are not given broadcast to an expectant 
crowd of sightseers. Look at Wimble- 
don, at Lord’s, at Twickenham, at San- 
down Park, when anything important 
is staged. The chess “ fans” would roll 
up in their thousands if they were 
given anything of a lead. 

Something should certainly be done 
to attract them. They should have a 
band at the very least. I see no rea- 
son why the spectacle of a great chess 
match should not be made as dramatic 
in its tense interest as any other game. 
| But it would have to be speeded up. A 
| cinemacould manage this easily enough. 








“Ts thereanything on 
here?” I asked, seeing 
a few gentlemen disap- 
pearing through a half- 
open door on the right. 

“The Chess Con- 
gress,” said the fair 
damsel in charge, smil- 
ing pleasantly at my 
ignorance. 

I paid two-and-four- 
pence and went in. 
Chess Congresses were 
new to me. 


So these were the 
Masters. They sat in 


inenclosure. Each table 
was furnished with a 
board and pieces in bat- 
tle array, glasses and a 
bottle of water, paper 


oli Mas< . 


LET THAT NAVAL 








“Garn! AFRAID O’ THE WATER—AN’ YOU WITH A SAILOR’S ‘AT ON! Don’? 
| 


GENT SEE you.” 


Then, with each game 
condensed into ten min- 
utes or so, there would 
| be something to watch. 


| 


At present the Chess 


‘ella of his profession. 
{In most papers he is 


no doubt, it is his own 
fault. He has 
grasped the possibilities 
of the thing. So far] 
believe I am justified in 
saying that we do not 
know any of the play- 
ers by their Christian 
names. Cricket has 
{long shown us the im- 
portance of this point. 
Until we could speak 
'familiarly of VALLANCE 








pads and pencils, and an ingenious-look- | 
ing double clock, furnished with two 
knobs on the top, one of which rises | 
when the other is depressed. I gather | 
they must make a certain number of | 
moves within the hour; if they overstep 
the limit these machines witness against 
them. How they do it I can’t say. 
Mechanics were never my strong suit. 

It is a strangely quiet crowd. The 
eight pairs sit silent within their en- 
closure, studying those unresponsive 
pieces on the boards with an intent 
absorption. All round, seated or stand- 
ing (sometimes, near an important pair, 
standing on chairs), are the silent! 
watchers. There is a sprinkling of | 
ladies. Most of them have brought 
with them little portablefolding boards, 
on which they follow the game, making 
move for move with their favourite 
pair. Why they should do this is, I 
confess, a mystery to me. 


turn to play. Ah, something is 
to happen at last. 
hand, strokes his right eye 


going 
He raises his right 
brow reflect 
ively and resumes his original position. 
Two minutes later he raises 1t again, 
places it gently but firmly on the K B, 
and moves that prelate one square ina 
south-easterly direction. Rapidly he 
presses down the knob on the top of his 
clock, writes rapidly on the pad by his 


side, pushes back his chair and walks | 


round, with hands in pockets, to see 
how the others are getting on. Mean- 
while his opponent sits there as before, 
his head supported in his hands, sta: ing 
at the pieces as though mesmerised. 


It seems to me something might be 
done with this game. I shall write a 
letter to the daily Press advocating 
Brighter Chess. So far, chess is the 
most neglected of our games. Here, 
for example, is the big event of the 
year—the Great Chess Congress, in- 








I climb a cHair ‘and look over the 





cluding a Masters’ Tournament 


and | 


—_——~, 
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| Reporter is the Cinder- | 


tucked away into some | 
obscure corner. In part, | 


not | 


| Jupp we tid not really take an intimate | 


interest in that eminent player's for- 
| tunes. BocuLiuBow has an excellent 
patronymic, but unless we can think of 


; Us, 
| TARTAKOWER, even with ALECHINE. 


|him as Dimrrrt he is hardly human to | 
So with ZxNosko-Borowsky, with | 


| The great British public is waiting | 


| to take the Chess Master to its capacl- 


| ous heart. Will the Chess Master look | 


a little more lively, please ? 








From a race-card :— 
“ The Pedigrees and Names of Trainers have 
been added for convenience, but they are not 
guaranteed to be correct.” 
There are still a few of them who are 
not in Burke. 
“ Yacut.—Beautiful, 67 feet long, fully 
equipped with 40 h.p. Buffalo heavy duty 
engine, also dingy sleeping quarters for four. 
- ” 
Owner must sacrifice for personal reasons. 
Advt. in Canadian Paper. 
Presumably, the condition of the sleep- 
ing quarters. 
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New Sportsman (who } bee ting at serera ecpe) “Wot bD'YE MEAN ALWAYS SHOUTIN’ ‘CHEAPER’ JUST WHEN I’m 
GOING TO SHOOT? CHEAPER THAN WI! > Tu AIN'T NOTHING CHEAP HERE.” 
| critical, biography by Austin Brereton of the two interest- 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. F Mag, oe. a de te neucnigg “angen 
|ing and talented brothers whose lives were so sadly cut 
> ) ) ta ft j , } 1 | 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Leai Clerks.) short, to the loss of all lovers of the theatre. Mr. Brereton 
Mrs. Henry Dupeney’s latest volume of short stories, | seems rather tentatively to suggest what many critics will 
A Baker's Dozen (HEINEMANN), is one of those uneasy books | readily agree to, that it was Laurence who was the born 
which are being written nowadays by novelists of estab-| actor. ‘“H.B.’s” intelligence and gifts of person stood 
1 


lished reputation who cannot quite make up their minds | him in good stead, but it is doubtful if he ever did anything 
whether to run with the Victorian hare or hunt with the | as fine as his brother’s memorable performance in Typhoon. 


Georgian hounds. If I were Mrs. Duprenry I should (to| To “ H. B.” success came early and easily; to Laurence 


vary the metaphor) stick to my Victorian securities and | it came late, and when it came all his high hopes (and ours) 
give contemporary influences the go by, in the serene | went down in The Empress of Ireland. Theatre-goers will 
assurance that the Mrs. GASKELL elements in my work were | be glad to have a complete record of “ H. B.'s” parts and 
much more characteristic and valuable than its recently- | some account of the principal parts played by his brother. 
acquired tang of Miss May Srxcrarr. The present thirteen | [t would be disingenuous in a reviewer not to record that 
stories start off in a psycho-analytical vein, with themes to | the book shows signs of rather hasty padding. Perhaps 
match. In “Taking the Waters’’ a wronged wife urges | discretion tied the author's hand. 


her bored and resentful husband to go and visit her dying 





rival; in “ The Embrace” a young husband kills his wife's Mr. SterHeEN GranaM has made so good a thing of the 
faithful mongrel as a possib le menace to their unborn child; | best of his Tramping with a Poet un the he chic s (Mac- 
‘A Seller of Purple’ ‘an egom iniae novelist pits himself | MILLAN) that the duller passages filled with trivialities and 
successfully against a girli a rival who has dared to make | his rather mild and often obscure little jokes come as a 
| a name for herself by writing he out his particular strip of | surprise, suggesting that the author was hampered by the 





scenery: and so on. ) But with “ The Feast,” a quite simply | need of sending prompt and measured instalments to the 
sentimental yet extraordinarily careful account of a lonely | New York Evening Post. Here is a record of the wander- 
ottager’s Christmas, we get back into the pleasant air of lings of two good comrades, eccentrics and mystics both, 
the eighteen-fifties ; and this agreeably reappears—though through Glacier, National Park and a slice of Canada. The 
never with quite such a definite fragrance—in at least Vaxy was VacHEL Linpsay, the itinerant and vociferous 
three of the succeeding tales. | reciter. The affair was something more than a (rather 
} noisy) picnic, and it didn’t seem the likeliest thing that 

“HH. Bo’ and Laurence Irving (Grant Ricwarps) is | sliding down moving shale-beds, fording unknown torrents 
very properly an affectionate and gossiping, rather than a! and getting lost in wanagye d forests would end in nothing 
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more serious than torn and wet clothes, a twisted ankle and 
deferred meals. I should say that it must have required 
some courage’(of which Mr. Granam has plenty, as he has 
proved) to go up to a strange bear, offer it bread and gentle 
its nose. I rather suspect that the enthusiastic Linpsay, 
for all his early “ bumming ” experiences, didn’t quite realise 
what a devil of a fellow Granam was when he really got 
going—which, as GranaM is the narrator, might seem to sug- 
gest a lack of modesty. Quite the contrary. No one could 





odd verse, and his companion loving everything and every- 
body, from bears to Dukhobors, are a thoroughly diverting 
business, with the reservations I have in honesty indicated. 
One reads indeed with a spasm of envy, and regrets that 
' one allows oneself to be so tied to hot shaving-water and 
| all that it implies. Mr. Vernon Hri1.'s emblematic designs 
seem to me quite excellent. 





I was a little anxious for Benjamin Pye, the youthful 
hero of yes of Innocence (ALLEN AND Unwin), when at the 


be simpler or less of an egoist, and the wanderings of these | 
two inspired lunaties, Linpsay making the welkin ring with | 





peoples as being primarily moral (and British) rather than 
material (and German). In its present shape his book is 
not only much larger than it was before, but it has harvested 
from the Wara wisdom that various statesmen might envy. 
To persons suffering from any of the forms of pessimism 
apparently prevailing in political circles it is reeommended 
as a wholesome common-sense tonic. 





When I say that readers of Witch Doctors (Carr) are 
invited to follow the fortunes of MFunya M Popo, who 
begat Kawa Kendi, who begat Zalu Zako, you will under- 
stand why I appreciate Mr. CuarLes Beapie’s thoughtful- 
ness in supplying a detailed list of his characters. Even 
with this assistance I was occasionally a little, but not 
|unpleasantly, bewildered. Indeed this story is so far 
removed from the ordinary novel of the day that those who 
take pleasure in something outside the range of common 
experience will find real refreshment in it. They will, for 
| instance, discover how Herr Ober-Leutnant Hermann von 
| Sohnitzler und zu Pfeiffer tried to teach some natives, who 
\lived two hundred miles from the south-eastern corner of 








age of ten and a half I found 
him talking to himself about 
“menial occupations.” But 
Benjamin was perfectly safe 
in the bands of Mr. Roper 
A. Hamsuiy, and I need not 
have worried. The clever son 
of a poetical and feckless green- 
grocer, Benjamin had a suc- 
cessful school career before he 
passed into the Civil Service. 
Once there, he and his wonder- 
ful father imagined that he 
would quickly climb the ladder 
of fame; what actually hap- 
pened to him was a tragedy, 
relieved indeed by the humour 
with which his creator relates 
it, but nevertheless a tragedy. 
This story is a considerable 
| advance upon Mr. Hamsiin’s 











“THERE ¥’ ARE, CHARLIE; 1 
“GarRn! THarT AIN'T A BEAV 








eeu —— the Victoria Nyanza, a very 
Prussian lesson, and why his 
attempt ended in failure. Von 
Schniizler, eic., is a figure not 
easily forgotten. But Mr. 
?KADLE is less concerned with 
him than with the witch- 
| doctors. 
| machinations of these jealous 


and knowledge that were 
|needed for the revelation of 
their unique mentality. 





| According to Mynheer Louis 
Covuperus, The Hidden Force 
| (Cape) which defies the Euro- 
pean occupation of the Orient 
; o is the religion and magic of the 
HAT 8S A BEAVER. : 2 . 
“ ty » |native. These, working from 
ER; IT AIN T GOT NO BEARD. | 








| previous work. In the main it 
| isa serious study of temperament, we!l observed both in essen 
| tials and trifles. The poetical greengrocer is not, I feel eom- 


| pelled to say, free from caricature. But Mr. Hampiin knows | 


| his Benjamin and desevibes him with skill and restraint. 





If the British Empire is really worth anything to itself 


______! above and below, end by exer- 
| cising a sort of attrition on the moral of the purely material- 
|istic ruler. The European raj at (it is to be hoped) its worst 
is represented here by the household of Van Oudick, the 
| Dutch Resident of a small Javanese capital—pathetically 
| by the Resident himse!f and repulsively by his second wi’e, 
| Léonie, and his divorced wife’s children, Z'ieo and Doddie. 


Ssiatiesitertverer rt 





| 

| 

| and the world at large, as we all fundamentally know it is, | The setting of their follies and depravities—the Concordia 
| whatever foolish things are sometimes said, it will do no! Club with its gin-and-bitters table, and the Residency with 
| one any harm to stop oceasionally to consider what has | its chocolate-box boudoirs—is pitted against exquisite Java- 
| made it so and how its vitality is to be maintained in the | nese country houses and cleanly Chinese palaces ; just as the 
| future. Professor Ramsay Muir, in The Expansion of Europe 2 


depravities themsefves are contrasted (1 think in excessive 
| (ConstaBLk), a book already well known in its pre-war form, 


| 
| detail) with the patriarchal manners of the old and fast- 
thrashes the matter out in so lucid and easy a way that one deteriorating native régime. The moral of it all seems to 
1s inclined to feel at first blush that anyone could do it.| be that East cannot mix with West without each suffering, 
That Europe’s manner of thought and civilization has con-| and suffering in proportion to its lack of the supernatural. 


that even where bits of the East, for instance, appear to| by the late Mr. ALEXANDER Trrxerra DE Marros) include 
resent the conquest, they do so after a European, not an |half-a-dozen memorable landscapes and “interiors”; anda 
Oriental, fashion. The author, in tracing the successive | charming portrait of the wife of Van Oudijck’s secretary, 
and very curious stages of this conquering process, analyses | who tries in vain to stiffen the colony in the essentials of 
without either partiality or scepticism both the motives that the European tradition—from monogamy to dress-elothes 
have been its driving force and the share which different | —against the encroaching Fast. at 

nations have had in the achievement. For my part I declare | : 
Pci pom - oe ae ee is is @ question of | : In respect to last week's Cartoon, “The Debtors,” Mr. 
glory, _48 lor the courage with which he defines the| Punch desires to acknowledge his own indebtedness to 
questions at issue between civilization and the backward | Rirroniy, Lrp. us 











quered the whole earth he proves very neatly by showing | The legitimate attractions of the book (excellently translated | 








Wonderful were the | 


old gentlemen, and I am | 
greatly impressed by the skill 
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CHARIVARIA, 


WE understand that, in deference to 
the Commission recently set up on the 
question of honours, Mr. Luoyp GrorGEe 
has decided that the book he is to write 
will not have a title. 


It is pointed out that Mr. Lroyp 
GrorGeE will be paid at the rate of ten 
shillings a word. 


is said to have offered to tell him one | 


or two words that would be well worth 


the money. Bets | 


Mr. Lioyp GEorGeE will go down in| 
history as the man who won the War, | 
It is he pr d he} 


a leader-writer thinks. 
may eventually have a like success with 
the Peace. ‘aie: 


Bavaria denies the report | 
that she has a Coalition Go- | 
vernment. In fact, things 
are said to be fairly tolerable 


there. 


There is one thing to be 
said for the Peace Confer- 
ence delegates. They should | 
be highly successful as 
writers of travel boc ks. 


There is no truth in the 
rumour that Lord Braver- | 
BROOK has applied for per- | 
mission to change his title | 
to that of Lord Walruspond. 

| 

On the same day that | 
The Daily Mail announced | 
“Warmer Weather Pros- | 
pect,” a headline in The! pows ao 1 
Daily News said, “ Chilly ————__— 
Weather to Continue.” It is greatly 
to be deplored that the meteorological 


A political opponent } 
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| Chess Congress in a fainting condition 

still persists in the fantastic story that 
| he saw Bocotsusnow move, and the 
sight was too much for him. 


The Vogt Correspondence makes thean- 
nouncement that the rx-Crown Prince 
| 18 anxious to go back toGermany. This 
| rather suggests that Germany is not so 
poor as some people imagine. 


1 . : 
American comedians have been for- 


| bidden to make jokes about Prohibition. 
As nothing was said about the Ford car 
| it is hoped that they will be able to carry 


We understand that, even among 
those Prohibitionists most active in the 





you marry. Novel though the sugges- 

tion may be nowadays, it certainly has 

its advantages. , , 
*” 

Women warriors are said to be taking 
part in the Paraguayan civil war. There 
is however a strong local feeling that 
civil wars are not quite suitable for girls. 

 * 


Attention is again drawn to the so- 
called mirage in the Mall, in which 
vehicles seem to be reflected in a wet 
surface. On many occasions lately this 
illusion has been heightened by foot- 
passengers having the appearance of 
carrying umbrellas. 


No one appears to be making any 
serious attempt nowadays to discover 





NOVICE, 
p Grorce (on the telephone to Mrs, Asguirn). “Do COME 


THE 


IE COUNTRY FOR A FEW DAYS AND GIVE ME 





SOME HINTS. 


the secret of perpetual mo- 
tion. Faced with the pos- 
sibility of it being fixed to 
domestic gramophones, who 
wants to? 

* 





| diff man who was arrested 


| for fighting five seamen, the 


| theory is that he was merely 
a football referee getting in 


season opens. 


“The bridegroom’s fam- 
ily,” says a Society note in 
a Sunday paper “ boasts an 
} ancient lineage.”” We can 
only hope that the family 
refrained from doing so at 
the wedding. 


A Manchester octogenar- 
» |ian who married last week 
for the first time declared 








suppression of rum-running, there is by | 


no means unanimous approval of the 


rivalries of the popular Press have been | extension of United States territorial | 


carried to the length of unsettling the 
whole summer. ; 
* | 

An American visitor now in London | 
is said to have expressed a desire to 
winter in England again next summer. | 


Professor Sir ArrHurR Kern denies 
that a large head indicates brains. In| 
many cases it merely signifies that the 
owner won the War. 


A Moscow journal has rebuked Com- | 
munists for holding dancing-parties | 
which last into the small hours. The 
feeling is that people who go in for that | 
sort of thing can’t expect to turn up 
bright-eyed and fresh for the Revolu- 


| tion in the morning. 


* 
It is reported that the spectator who 
was carried away from the Internati ynal 


waters beyond the limit of three miles 
from the British coast. 
+ 
A German scientist claims to have 
invented a serum which would enable 
people to live for a hundred-and-fifty 


|vears. Weare doubtful whether, in the 


absence of a money prize, this would 
counteract the advantages of an early 
demise under the various newspaper 
insurance schemes. 


A wife at Tottenham was not quite 
sure whether she was summoning her 
third or fourth husband. If people will 
trust to their memory and not employ 
proper methods of bookkeeping they 
must put up with these inconveniences. 


The first rule for a happy marriage, 
in the opinion of Miss JANE Burp, is 
to be willing to live with the person 





that he would rather wait sixty years 
for the mate of his choice than do any- 
thing in haste. There is some talk, we 
understand, of making him an honorary 
plumber. 


“I was astonished to see so many 
visitors carrying umbrellas and mack- 
intoshes in spite of the fact that the 
sun was shining brightly,” declares a 
correspondent in a daily paper. We 
can only suppose that the weather 
forecast was “ set fair.” 


There are about fifty thousand bees 
in a swarm, we read. When being 
attacked by them very few men ever 
bother to count them. 


Earwigs have taken possession of 
new houses in Lincoln and nothing 
will induce them to leave. This is the 
first real testimonial Sir ALFrep Monp 
has received in respect of these new 
houses. 


a bit of practice before the | 





With reference tothe Car- | 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “CLIO.” 
I. 

“Can we get away to-night?” asked 
the owner of the Clio as we pushed the 
dinghy off. : 

“Ay,” said old Joe of Needleport 
and spat regretfully into the harbour. 
“You'll have a nice tide under you 
from six o’clock. Fine weather comin’ 
and a full moon.” 

To-night! How thrilling! This very 
night we were to put out to sea and 
sail along the Channel of Old England 
under a full moon. What would the 
Clio be like? A “ yacht,” at any rate, 
we knew from her captain, though a 
mere nine tons, but of what shape, of 
what rig and, most important, of what 
colour? Never mind; to-night we 
should be away in her, Old Joe had 
been looking after her for seven months 
(at ten shillings a week), and for the 
last few weeks, we knew, had been 
busily engaged in making her ready 
for sea. 

It is odd that those two noble 
things, the horse and the boat, should 
so corrupt the souls of men. In the 
United States I saw seventy-nin« 
statues of GrorGe Wasnineton. All 
except one wore the painfully virtuous 
expression of the canonical legends, but 
that one had a hard, no-nonsense, man- 
of-the-world aspect which was quite 
shocking. And the explanation I heard 
was simply this—that the sculptor had 
made his preliminary studies of the 
face while GzorGk WASHINGTON was 
in the act of selling a horse. Boats 
have the same effect. I would not 
trust an archbishop who was selling 
me a boat. Horse-copers and stable- 
boys, I understand, are rough, rapaci- 
ous persons, but I wager they cannot 
hold a candle to the longshoreman. I 
have known many of these simple, 
manly, weather-beaten sharks, but old 
Joe of Needleport is surely king of 
them all. 

He rowed us slowly out to the Clio 
in the fading light, a superb grey 

Beaver; and, as he rowed, the thought 
of the Clio and his labours upon her 
seemed to be more than he could bear. 

**Many and many a sleepless night 
she’s given me,” he croaked, resting 
on his oars; and his watery old eyes 
wandered pathetically from face to face. 
“Turr’ble gales from the sou’-west. . . 
Boats carryin’ away from their moorin’s 
right and left... Many a night I've 
lain awake thinkin’ of ‘er. .. I wouldn't 
go through it again, not for no money, 
I wouldn’t.” : 

* Ah,” said the Master of the Clio. 

“Night after night. Lyin’ awake in 
me bed... Wore me out, it ’as,”’ said 
old Joe. 








« Ah,” replied the Master of the Clio ; 
and old Joe began to row again, but 
feebly now, as if indeed his stamina 
was giving out. 

“She be turr’ble old,” he went on 
quaveringly. ‘Started leaking las’ 
week she did,” and a slow tear leaked 
in sympathy out of the corner of his 
right eye. 

“How's that? She never leaked 
before,” said the Captain. 

“Tight as a drum she’s been these 
seven months. Then las’ week she 
let in fower inches of water, sudden 
like. Monday there was six inches. 
Never seed such a thing in my life. I 
been pumping 'er out twice a day. 
Wore me out, she ’as;”’ and once again 
he stopped rowing. 

“Very odd she should spring a leak 
just before I want her,” said the 
Captain. 

“ Likely there’d be a bit of oakum 
worked out of they seams,” said old Joe, 
ignoring the oddity referred to. “Tur- 
r’ble warm suns there’s been ’ere,”’ h« 
added. 

“ Ah,” said the Captain, who had no: 
seen the sun for six weeks. 

“Pumped ‘er out this marnin’, I did,”’ 
said Joe. “She be dry as I be now. 
Many a sleepless night ” he went 
on, but caught somebody’s eye and 
stopped. 

We boarded the Clio in silence and 
peered down the hatchway into the tiny 
cabin, as men look down into a disused 
well. The cabin was full of damp vapour. 
Where the cabin floor should have been 
there was a sheet of water, green and 
noisome, like the water of a stagnant 
pond, the water of ages, gently slushing 
to and fro as the boat rolled. Water- 
beetles swam happily upon the surface. 
Underneath one felt that there were fish. 

“ Never seed such a thing,” said old 
Joe, astonished. “ Pumped ’er out this 
marnin’, I did.” 

“Ah,” said the Captain. 
about the rigging?” 

* Runnin’ riggin’ be turr’ble rotten,” 
said old Joe. ‘ Look at that, now,” 
and, seizing one of the more important 
ropes, he tugged at it smartly with both 
hands. The rope came in two. 

“And look at that!” the old man 
cried with growing enthusiasm, haul- 
ing madly on the main-halyard. The 
halyard broke in three places. 

“And do 'ee look at this,” he said, 
tearing one of the shrouds from its place. 
“And this—and this!” 





‘“ What 


things called blocks fell upon our heads. | 


The man was warming to his work. 
Dejectedly we clambered round the 


boat, watching old Joe breaking her up. 
| 


When he had done she looked like the 
refuse of a ship-chandler’s establish- 
ment. 


Two heavy | 


“Decks leak,” said the weather 
beaten old shark cheerfully, plunging a 
huge knife into one of the seams, A 
stream of rain-water trickled on to the 
cabin seats. 

“TIT wouldn’t go to sea in this yacht, 
not for no money, I wouldn't,” he 
croaked again. “ Your mains’l’s tur- 
r’ble rotten.” 

“But it oughtn’t to be here,’ pro- 
tested the Captain. “You ought to 
have kept it under cover ashore.”’ 

“ Las’ week I ’ad ‘er out and dried 
‘er. Pretty nigh every week I've dried 
that sail,” quavered the old man, re- 
moving the cover. The cover was 
beautiful with marine fungi. From 
underneath it two birds emerged and 
flew away, flapping their wings. The 
nest was perfectly formed. 

Then at last the Captain uplifted his 
voice. He is a man of letters, and he 
spoke wingéd words. 

“Old Joe,” he said, “thou aged liar, 
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thou simple, shameless, incompetent | 


liar, for seven months thou hast left | 
| this noble ship to rot upon the waters; | 
|thou hast made her within as a large | 


bm 


| hou sayest truly that she is rotten, 
‘and thou hast made her rotten. For 
|this service thou dost confidently ex- 
pect to receivethe sum of fifteen pounds. 


Liar, thief, despoiler of mariners, curséd 
be thy name and the name of all long 


men of this iniquitous port! May never 
a ship or boat put into this place for 
shelter! May it be marked upon the 
Admiralty Chart as a wicked place, a 
danger to the sailor and the home of 
robbers; that thus the longshoremen 
of Needleport may perish utterly from 
the face of the earth! God Save the 
King! 

‘And now begone from me, lest I do 
thee a mischief; but take with thee the 
sum of five pounds, that haply in the 
‘Sailor's Arms’ thou mayest drink a 
little of the filthy beer of Needleport, 
and die.”’ 

Old Joe climbed into his dinghy and 
got out his oars. 

“I’ve been shipmates with the likes 
of you,” he observed darkly. “ You 
wouldn’t believe the trouble I've ‘ad 
with that boat.” 

“] wouldn't,” said the Captain. 

Then the old man rowed away into 
the dusk, and over the still water there 
came for a time the sound of his indig- 
nant mumbles: “Many and many a 
| sleepless night . . . Wore me out, she 
jas . . « lyin’ awake.” 
| Silence fell at last and the night 
| came down upon us. 
| ‘Well, we shall have to spend the 
| night here, that’s all,’”’ we said cheer- 





shoremen, but especially the longshore- 


Aquarium, and without as a small Zoo. | 


No such sum shall be granted unto thee. | 
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THE DECLINE IN MARRIAGE; OR, THE SPOIL-SPORTS. 
Sirk Aurrep Monn. “ DON'T SHOOT! THERE’S NOWHERE FOR THEM TO LIVE.” 
Str Ropert Horne. “AND NOTHING FOR THEM TO LIVE ON.” 
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| ment as ‘a colourful comedy of modern 
| Mexico.” 
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“ AUNTIE, DON'T YOU THINK THAT CYRIL PLAYS MUCH BETTER FOR HIS AGE 


fully. “ But first let’s go ashore and 
be merry at an inn.” 

Then we discovered a new thing. 
The dinghy of. the Clio was missing. 
We were cut off from Needleport, alone 
and friendless in a porous boat. 

“Old Joe,” we cried into the dark- 
ness, ‘‘come back, come back! Nice 
old Joe, come back to us.” 

sut answer came there none. _ 
Then it began to rain. ae. a 





AT THE PLAY. 
“THe Broken WinG” 
(Duke or York's). 
Messrs. Pau Dickey and CHares 
W. Gopparp describe their entertain- 


“Colourful” it certainly is, 
with its sun-flooded scene, picturesque 
costumes, pistol-drawings and dagger- 
flourishings, not tomention thecrashing 
of an aeroplane on the heroine’s house 
(after preliminary noises that painfully 
recalled the uncomfortable sensations of 
air-raid nights). But I am not so sure 
about “ comedy.” Comedy should have 
some relation to real life, and The 
Broken Wing has little or none. It is 
a blend of farce and melodrama, and it 
seems, reversing the usual order, to 
have strayed from the film to the stage. 





If it sueceeds—and the continuous 





’ 


THAN Mrs. BROWN DOES FOR HERS?’ 


laughter of a first-night audience sug- a thievish and amorous soldier (with 
gests that it possibly may—its success|an agreeable singing voice), and Miss 
will be primarily due to that most en-| Horr Tinpey, as a_ kitchen-wench, 
gaging ruflian, Captain Innocencio (the | added much to the hilarity of the even- 
programme says Jnnonencio, but that|ing. Yet their efforts would, I fear, 
must be a misprint) dos Santos, played | have been in vain but for the abounding 
with unflagging spirit and joviality by} vitality and humour of Captain Inno- 
Mr.Taurston Hat. MissDororny Drx | cencio. In case The Broken Wing should 
looked her best and worked her hardest | have but a limited flight I advise my 
as the heroine, Inez Villera. But it} readers to book their seats at once. 








was not easy to find much attraction | W. A. L. 
. S g . _ . } 1 
in a young woman who was so frankly 4 
J A co ’ Our Clerical Humourists. 
out to get a husband—Gringo for 


“Panish CHURCH-BELLsS Bazaar. 
Vicarage Stall. 
On September 31st, at 3 o’clock. 
Please reserve this date.” 
Advt. in Local Paper. 


choice, because Gringos use soap and 
water, but Greaser if nothing cleaner 
offered—and whenever she succeeded 
foramomentinarousing oursympathies 





the authors, with some peculiarly 
fatuous line, let her down with a| From Smith Minor’s History Paper: 
bump. Eventually, after many vicissi-| ‘Wolsey went to Oxford when he was a 


and rose from one prsition to 
After a while he became a bachelor. 
He soon became Henry VIII.’s best man. 


tudes, she captured “her Gringo, in the | 5™@ll boy 
os ; . | another. 

person of Philip Marvin, a young Eng- | 
lish aviator who has lost his memory]... 
anf . : “ | No sinecure. 
(and possibly his taste as well) in the | 
crash of the aforesaid aeroplane ; but I 
personally should not have minded if 
he had preferred to pair off with Cecilia, 


A West African business-card :— 


“James A, —— 
General Tailor & Draper, 


the fascinating female detective (Miss ; _——— Street, 

Dororny Hanson). Philip, by the way, Under upstair in - an ee 
3 me . . upstair. 

was most admirably played by Mr. : 


Please if you need of pressing your suits oF 
sewing kindly write me when you will have 
my best attention to do it.” 

We gather that his show-room 1s on 

the mezzanine floor. 


Francis Lister, who while he was on 
the stage almost made-me believe that 
the story was real. Mr. Eppir Voar 
as a male detective, Mr. Josern Spurin 
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LORDS AND LADIES. 


Wuen I was a boy at school 


That's in Eighteen something A.D.), | 


I was taught by rigid rule 
How to walk when with a lady; 
This should be my constant guide 


, 
¢ f 
Let t 


Whether right or left the kerb, 

I must take it, as the stronger, 
st the traffic should disturb 
Dainty skirts that then were lo 
With a watering-cart in flood 
Ora splash of liquid mud. 


é lady qo tnst le. 


Le 


fer 


when two pedestrians met 
Not of the opposing sexes, 


W t was then the etiquett 
rh? ‘ine RO ae 
It’s a problem that perp 

For I can’t remember quite 

If one went to left or mght. 

Later on, I know not why, 


Someone mighty and my st 
Set up notices on high 

With a warning sternly serious 
sidding us (in blue and whit« 
Keep intently to the right. 
Now the innovators bold 

Ridicule this rule and crab 
We are generally told 
That it is a fatal habit 
ilking as if we designed 

A 


irom 


To be run down 


| Right or left ? this is to-d Ly 
What our publicists dispute on 
Shall we walk our fathers’ w LY, 
Or be followers of NewrTon > 
Not Sir Isaac, who is dead, 
t a living Lord instead) ? 





Is the left the right for us ? 
Or should right be left 
ile the question we discuss 
‘emely nettled 
still 
] 


‘ onl 
Lneir Will. 


as settled 
\W 
NEw TON seems ext! 
That the women wander 
i? y+ 


t or left as suits 


To the sacred shrines of dress 


They will come like pilgrim Hindoos, | 


Whether right or left, they press 
Closer to the magic windows, 
Then before each saleful shop 
Streams of women meet—and stop. 
What to them does NewTon mean, 
What is his august decree for, 
When they gaze on crépe de Chine 
Something and eleven three-fou! 
R ght or left are idle tales 
In the vortex of the Sales. 


Vainly would our noble guides 

Keep us to the paths they plan us; 
Tis the Woman that decides, 

Not the new Nutans Tyran ; 
And her right shall not be reft 
While one remnant l is left 


] 
stil 
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“yy USBAND GOT TO LOOK 
‘WrLL, IT’S REALLY A BLESSIN’ IN DI 
ME ALL THE EXPENSE OF ‘AVIN’ TO DRESS 
“ When the aerial Derby takes place round 
London » of the entrants will be a machine 
hat is expe 1 to make a speed of four miles 
wn hour. If aerial navigation makes much 
| further progress a flight of the imagination will 

| l nparativel) I iffair.” 


Canadian Paper. 
To judge by the above specimen, our 
contemporary ought to know. 


From the label on the ink officially 
supplied by the Madras Government: 


| «This ink writes beautiful Black neither it 
spreads on the face of paper nor it peniterates 
| or spoils the nibs, it is specially useful for the 
| valuable documents and registeration etc 
| The cimical anlysr, of Bombay passes his good 
| views for this ink.” 

| But it seems to have a rather revolu- 

tionary effect on the spelling. 





SHABBY L 














” 


ATELY, 
sGUISE, Mrs. MiGGs; YER SER, IT SAVES 
UP TO ‘ImM.” 








“ Peas are the most popular vegetable, be- 
cause supplies are shot.”"— Daily L’aper. 


But why 





By pea-shooters, of course, 
| not shell them ? 


“ Working Mousekeeper for Gentleman re- 
siding in the country. Good plain cook and 
| needlewoman.”—Advt. in Weekly Paper. 
We may be old-fashioned, but in our 
opinion this is not a suitable occupa- 
tion for a woman. 





“GRAMOPHONE AIDS TO SURGERY. 
Wuy not Funny Stories?” 
Evening Paper. 
We wonder whether the story of the 
surgeon who left a valuable sponge 
sewed up in the patient will be included 
in the repertoire. 
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THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM. 


Luuira’s Lerrer to THe TirtLe- 
TAatTLe. 
June, 1944. 

Ou! My FEARF’LY DeAR,—I must really 
tell you of the breathless time I’ve just 
been having. I’ve been simply plunged 
in Bohemia for the last week. Did 1 
tell you that the Georgy-Porgy Wake- 
hams had asked me down to their 
| garden city for a week ? 

You know, my dearest, that Georgy- 
Porgy is the last word in modernity. 
| He's simply into the year 2000 already. 
_ It's so extra-speshully easy for him, be- 
cause Mrs. Georgy is a medium. She’s 
got a spirit called Mary Ann, who tells 
hereverything that ourgrand-daughters 
will do in the days that are to come. So, 





her positively fast about it and want 
the teeny-weeny ones called Peter and 
Joan, as children always were in early- 
Georgian days. But Mrs. Georgy, who 
is one of the million odd Pamelas, says 
she’s sick of those old-fashioned fusty 
ways. 

Will you believe me, she said that 
none of her neighbours get divorced 
nowadays; they think it very frumpish 
and old-fashioned ? The Georgy-Porgys 
just refused to be divorced, though, of 
course, all the Grundies advised them 
to be. But she is such a leader of 
fashion that she's lately had her photo- 
graph in The Lounger, with “ Four years 
of happy married life” written under- 
neath. 
is advanced enough to boom happy 
marriages. What would our mothers 





of course, the Georgy- 
| Porgys are simply 
ahead of everyone. 
They dare to do what 
' no one else would at- 
tempt, and they "re sur- 
rounded by the most 
| extreme of the artistic 
world. 

| arrived there at tea- 
time. They'd actually 
sent a four-wheeler to 
inect me. Wasn't it a 
perfect scream? I 
hadn't seen a horse for 
an age—had you? I 
believe Georgy had him 
brought from some far- 
off island. 

Then, my delectable, 
| I found myself among 
the most Bohemian 
people I’ve ever met. 
Mr. Shebna Tom, the 
artist, was sitting on a 





First Tramp. 
Bill (fervently). “’EaveN BLESS THEM ROAD-MENDERS FER LEAVIN’ 
BUMP ON THE ROAD!” 





“'ERE’S A BIT O’ LUCK, BILL.” 





sofa beside Prissie Pringle, of 


After dinner Georgy-Porgy made a 
speech. He said that for a rag, as he 
felt rather heady and excited, he thought 
we 'd all go to a concert in aid of the 
new school-house. 

I'd never been to anything a bit like 
it. It was splendidly done. Some- 
body sang a dear old folk-song called 
“She Wore a Wreath of Roses,” and 
Georgy gave a reading from an antique 
manuscript of David Copperfield. I can’t 
think how the Georgys can reproduce 
the Victorian atmosphere so wonder- 
fully. I suppose everyone will try to 
do it now, but most of us are so hope- 





She says The Daily Replica | 


lessly in a groove. 

Tollemarche got up and sang “ The 
Midshipmite” amid howls of excite- 
He says he just remembers his 
grandfather singing it by his cradle. 

ae Finally, petilest, we 
| joined hands and sang 


ment. 


| Auld Lang Syne.” It 
| was too thrilling. I do 


adore these quaint cus- 
toms! Georgy kept up 
| the illusion till the last 
moment, for when we 
got home he lighted our 
candles for us and said, 
“ Good-night and plea- 
sant dreams.” 

Prissie Pringle says 
she daren’t smoke in 
public, it ’s so old-fash- 
ioned; but she does 
have a tiny puff in her 
bedroom, even if it is 
like her mother. 

I must tell you the 
rest next time, my 
cherished. It was a 
whirl of ultra-modern- 
ism: a bazaar, a tea- 
fight, a course of ser- 


PHAT 








Movie| have thought? In 1922 you simply |mons, tableaux, and dances, where the 


| fame; and Tollemarche, the rhyming] weren't there if you hadn't divorced or|dernier cri is the old joyous polka 


| poet, was sitting on a pouffe by the 
fire nursing a pug. Annette, the great 


been divorced, 
When we got down to tea the excite- 


| manicurist, was biting her nails in an} ment was the arrival of a Bishop. My 


armehair, and the Georgys were sitting 
_ side by side on a settee. 
| Mrs. Georgy got up and kissed me 
on both cheeks. Will you believe me, 


duckiest, he was a real, live, palatial, 
gaitered, aproned and amethyst-ringed 
Bishop! I don’t know when I saw 
anything so dinky. I thought myself 


} 


{rump at heart. 


| revived. 

Now will you try while you're in 
Paris to get me a red flannel petty and 
three pairs of black worsted stockings ? 


| And do ask Recamier if skirts must 
Lol 
ii 


ile hide the feet. Hélas! 1 am a 
I do regret the pass- 


| my chériest, she was dressed in merino | back in the glorious old historical days | ing of the old silken hose and the knee- 


| from her chin to her toes ? 


she was wearing ribbed worsted stock- 
ings and elastic-sided boots, and—last 
word in daring, if you can credit your 
| two shell-like ears—she had on a red 
flannel petticoat. 

She insisted on bringing me up to 
| the nursery to see the twins. She has 
everything decorated in the most charm 


When she | 
_ sat down to warm her feet I saw that! 


|in the soup, he was so startled. 


of Miss Yonax. 

Anything can happen at the Georgy- 
Porgys. The fun waxed fast and furi- 
ous, for the Bishop stayed to dinner. 
He said grace too. Poor Prissie Pringle 
Was so surprised that she sat down too 
soon and had to stand up all in con- 
fusion, and Shebna dropped his monocle 
But 
we didn’t dare to seem too old-fashioned, 


ingly Victorian style. She’s calling the | so we played up to the Bishop, and he 


twins Jemima and Augustus. 


her people 


Isn t} Was really ever so ractive. was he 
ac > ¢ tre ot > It 7 t » 


first time I'd ever looked at one near, 


will be furious; they think} so I stared. 


But, allons ! we advance. 
Linira. 


long skirt. 
Thine eternally, 





Commercial Candour. 
“Sold Cheap, owing to death, two unin- 
habitable detached Elizabethan cottages.” 
Ladies’ Paper. 





“Catherine —— was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment for stealing collecting- 
boxes, prayerbooks, ete., from ——- Parish 
Church. Prisoner urged that she took the 
articles in a fit of abstraction.” —Daily Paper. 
Is this the latest synonym for klepto- 
mania ? 
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Grattan AP 
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Betty (as vendor of chocolates approacl 


THE ART OF RAISING AN AUDIENCE. | 
jtown Literar 


The Chair man of the Git 
and Scientific Association to the H 
orary Secretary. 
I am glad to hear that the arrange- | 


{ 


ments in respect of the next series of 


| free popular lectures are approaching | 


| completion. 
| some way of getting people to attend | “ 





We must now try to find 


Our past experience has been 


Can you suggest 


them. 
most disappointing. 


Please remember that the under- | 
mentioned expedients have been tried 
. ] 
and found unsatisfactory : | 
Titled Chairman. | 
Lantern Views. 
Preliminary Organ Recital. 
Glee Party Selections. 
Honorary Secretary to Chairman. 
What about a charge for admission ‘ 
People appreciate a thing more if a 
money-value is attached to it. 
Chairman to Honorary See 
Preposterous. Would ruin the whole 
The thin line of regular sup- 
porters would be hopelessly broken. 


re tary. 
show. 


Honorary Secretary to Chairman. 
I think I can bring it off if I am 
given a free hand. 
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I's! YoU 'VE HEARD, UNCLE, THAT 1 
D S} lay ld } ment an ** The Gre y- 
Ps j ! ” 
if ( POHIiCTLE. 
Town Ilaun, GREYTOWN. 
({ ley the auspices of the Greytown 
Literary and Scientific Assocration.) 


Proressor PONSBERY 


will deliver Six Lectures on 


MAN.” 


“eae | Tickets for the course, 15/- (Separate | 
| anything ? i sea Petree x wepare 


Lecture, 3/- 
waps- For Students a Limited Number of 
Complimentary Tickets is available. To be 
had on application to the Honorary Secretary. | 


H 
| Professor Ponsbery writes to say that 
| he was delighted to have had the oppor- 
|tunity of lecturing before such Jarge 
land appreciative audiences. It was 


vorary Secretary to Chairman. 


| good, he adds, to see so many eager 


seekers after knowledge. 
Chairman to Honorary Secretary. 
Congratulations. I did not realise 
that the town contained so consider- 


able a number of students, 





Incorrigible. 
“ Mabel —— was summoned for using im 
proper language on August 4th. She admitted 
jit and said another.”—Local Paper. 





OF PRE-HISTORIC | 





” 


LIVING IS SIMPLY AWFUI 


COST OF 


HE 


| A CASE FOR THE COURTS. 
| Fare carelessly drew us together 
| Andournamies were put uponthesp rt, 
So we had to get on with it whether 
| We took to the notion or not. 

But 1 beard not a hint of the scoffer; | 
| Qn occasion, in fact, I would eatch 
The remark that we'd probably offer | 
An excellent match. 





| Till to-day, it is true, we ’ve afforded 
If our object was candidly sordid, 

As a pair we knew how to behave. 
| Yet while I regard you as splendid, 
| Though your welfare’s still close to 
| my heart, 
|Our engagement, dear lady, is ended, 
And now we must part. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But what if our partnership's over! 
Just think of the trophies we boast 

As you scamper to-morrow to Dover, 
And I to the Devonshire coast. 

Not ours the least need to repine; all 
Was done that we bargained to do 
When we pulled off that handicap final 
At 6—4, 6—2. 








An Infant Prodigy. 


“One of the greatest features of Yorkshire 


Strong proof of the promise we gave; | 





cricket is the way their young players rise 
quickly to fame. 
of age.”—North Country Paper. 





Macaulay is not yet 2 years | 
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GLORINDA: A PORTRAIT. 


Reso.veD from earliest youth to shock and shin 
GI lorinda, at the age of forty-nine, 

till drinks with thirst insatiate at the springs 
Of new, bizarre, sophisticated things. 








Goaded by all the demons of unrest, 
Pursuing pleasure with ferocious zest, 
Though growing daily longer in the tooth 

She leads the revels of rebellious youth, 
Sitting, for choice, eross-legged upon the floor 
gian lions re sund her 


While neo-G 


roar; 


i 
pyran — SS 


can drown her 


Though none 
tones 

As she denounces Browninea or Burne-Jones, 

Dismisses WELLS or BENNETT to the ranks 

Of fogeydom along with Squire and SHanxks 

Or | holds it less a blunder than a crime 

When the dear SirwEeuts deviate into rhyme. 

As the fit climax of a hectic day : 

She loves to patronize the horror play, 

In ecstasy succumbing to the lure 

Of scenes a scavenger could scarce endure; 

And in the realm of music knows no joys 

Save those provided by “ deliberate noise.” 


piercing peacock 


In old Victorian days a game was played 
Wherein young ladies their “ confessions’ made, 
And wrote their answers to the questionnaire 

In albums one dene ‘Teligious care. 
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| 


trade revival’’—we should pl ob ably say to ourselves, “The 
| dear old things seem to imagine that they ’re round the 
pa ish p imp.’ - 
| ‘ 
New Profession for ‘‘ Knuts.” 
“Small Walnut Tele ! 1 r Wanted; good condition and at 
reasonable price.” fdvt. in Daily Paper. 
f seems an ¢ xcell nt idea. He we uld be there whe: requil d | 
and take up very little room at other times. 
ve - ssnasistlpaietasiaiidcleainiviasah 
| ©The Bish p visited us on his ‘ Pilgrimage Tour,’ and though the 
| men could not, owing to agriculture, attend, ee were several kind 
and Sacrificing Spirits amongst the women able to appreciate the 





f[Aveust 23, i978, 
Some still survive, ond one of them enshrines 
Glorinda's creed in forty lurid lines, 
Showing, in all its ¢ sultivated kinks, 
The mental outfit of the super-minx. 
Most I pass over, but a few may serve 
As illustrations of her taste and nerve. 





Your favourite virtuwe—Perfect self-expression. 

The vice you most abominate—Diseretion. 

Your favourite heroine—QUEEN JEZEBEL. 

Your pet aversions—-BEETHOVEN and DELL. 

Your favourite authors— Aupous’ and James Joycr. 
Your favourite animal —My big Rolls-Royce. 

Your favourite diet—Gin and gorgonzola. 

Your fave urite fe male names—Locusta, Lola. 

Your favourite composers—Buiss and Bax. 

Your favourite sport—Riding on flapper-racks. 

Your favourite artists—Poy, Picasso, Lamp. 

The Heaven you hope for—One prolonged Grand Slam.” 


Nor are her ardent energies confined 

To championing the mutiny of mind, 

Or wallowing with rapture unalloyed 
Deep in the ectoplasmic mire of Freup. 
No, in the elastic ambit of her code 

The modern Menad has a place for Mode, 
And in the streets the very motors shy 
When, dressed to kill, Glorinda passes by, 
Alert, self-conscious to the finger-tips, 
Plastered with carmine on her cheeks and lips. 
3ut whether you behold her in her box, 
Diaphanously clad, with purple locks, 


Or jxzzing with contortions that outdo 
The gestures of a boxing kangaroo, 

. 

Taran arsome tunes 


tulated by the fe 
Played by a band of epileptic coons— 
ne 





Glorinda holds the centre of the stage, 
he most ‘conspicuous monster of our age 
CHE PLATITUDINARIANS., 
Ir we took our stand to the parish pump in some 
equestered village, and heard Gaffer Brown talking gravely 
f the weather to his crony, Master Bellows—‘ And what 1 
is that it’s always raining or else it’s shining. And 
hen it isn’t raining or shir ing, belike it’s soon going to 
do ayther the one or t ‘other we should probably say to 
irselves, “ The dear old fellows seem to think that t! ey re 
Westminste 
But if we took our place at Westminster and heard our 
rulers talking gravely about the state of trade—‘ And we 
have every reason to cherish the sanguine hope that within | 
the next few months—the next few months, Mr. Speaker— | 
we are likely to witness a considerable change in the outlook, 


stablished economic law that 
lally followed by 


nt the well-e 
periods of depression are ust 


taking it to accou 


peric ds of 





short service.”—Parish Magazi 


We trust his 1c rdship appreciate d their sacrifice. 
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FUSALDAI \PPEAI c {news has reacned ** Telephonetics.’ 
SUSALDAR’S APPEAL 1 neg aga yt ‘. 

= : , 6 are pS Anglo-Indian writes :— 

Fusaldar wa my ) er for a | nterpi tor it and carried it “What better substivute « we have for 
of five years. He now lives in retire phantly tothe babu who conducts |: five’ than ‘Punch’? The East so fully 
ment in Amballa City. He is probab! } As a result I have appreciates the virtues of Mr. Punch that it | 

. 7 , | F inctifies a number with his nam This isa | 

‘ fF ¢ha l\dact , . i ~ a ] ‘ ived Q 7a peal :— clulics a num i wit , | 

( ( ui oldest men In In : J r PI . arate | point on which Fast an Wy can surely 
ecorded history commences wit ‘ ’ ‘ | y é $s 6(Ud1s com ng vgree. If you lend your name to diminish | 
chit,” dated “ Rawal Pind, O yber, | Gens ib mast Sahib making more the difficulty of ‘ telephonetics’ you willagain | 

i | 70,” in which he is de ribed as “al eap elu ending Therefore ] i a national benefact Mr. Panch has | 

: , f | mm 4 tin f 4) » letter for m ever yet had his name ca!led in van 

' perienced bearer. His face is like a ) ng arrive 4 tter ior me er } , . _ \ A | 
| piece of dark rock and sus ts a|from Master. And I shall alw iys pray Mr. Punch is quite agreeable, if Mr. 
| voleanie origin An expert gt st | for Mast ind Master mother. KeLLAWAY approves, and looks forward | 
| might be able to determine his ag I shall send a letter to Fusaldar by to the time when no one will be able to 
| When the end of my s u the next Ind Mail. ing up the Royal Academy of Musie, 

India was drawing near Fusaldar ex- . a ; for example, without mentioning him: 

tracted a promisefrom me that I sh M . Pune rect nt appear 7 ‘ Langham, One seven O Punch 3 or 

send him a letier from Blighty. Ia brighter che has not been fruit- Drury Lane Theatre, “Gerrard, Iwo 


. ri + fallawing xt . : ’ j 
ashamed to say that I have never 1 less. Witness the following extract Punch double eight. | 


. ‘ * ’ « ‘val ? 

deemed that promise. And about once | !rom 5e r CAPABLANCA 8 OWn account | 
a month the disappointed old man sends | 1D The Times of 1th August -— | “Addressing the Anglican Provincial Synod 
me a pathetic reminde? On my Lt | offered him a pawn,|the Bishop expressed the belief that the | 
me a pathetic reminder, — . which. after ] hour's thought, he wisely | aborigines could be raised to a high level. He | 

e- All the people I am teiling M Ba . r ed tot ‘ < afterwards a wild mélé« nstanced the aborigine wh x vears before 
will send it letter for me. Letter is], } had killed and eaten his aunt, but who had now | 
not coming. Lvery day man is sayin; M \lephine and Reti had had a | become a th rough gentleman and ( hristian, 
for me M a r lett r not na if | inda refined and interesting platform speaker.” 
or me Master letter not senda 1 , Justralian Paper 

| ; Thi t ni f | to the esent, however, we have aehatetialeatine per. | 
telling lies, This is not nice for me. Up the present, howev 


That i aharact tic extract from | heard of no assault by the spectators Nevertheless, in the interests of aunts, 
at 1s a Characteristic extiact ond imengeeteciiois aes . : ; | ; | 
: 4] upon a chess referee. 3ut that will| we think this method of conversion 


one of Fusaldar’s ep ies ° n 
But recently in ye roundabout | doubtless come in time, should be discouraged. 
i *) , iil ul Mie ‘ | 
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LUCK OF THE WEEK. 
I.—Tue Leacve or BULK. 


Wuen it comes to obeying the latest command of the 
urban authorities I have had no luck at all. ‘ Keep to the 
Left,” they say, and very wisely. But how is it to be done 
when other people won't let you? I have tried in vain, the 
result being, on the north side of the Strand, going west, to 
find myself steadily urged into the gutter, and on the south 


side, also going west, squeezed and scraped against the wall. 


I defy any ordinary quiet, unassertive man to keep to the 
left in London to-day, The only person who could do it 
singly would be of the Juggernaut type, with an instrument 
shaped liked an arrow-head, which he could thrust before 
him; and even that would be operative only when the left 
side was the house side. 

No, if the new rule is to be universally honoured it will be 
necessary to give some drastic object-lessons, either pro 
fessional or amateur. If professional, the police must be 
called in to process continually along the principal pave- 
ments. I can see files of a dozen burly constables keeping 
to the left with such force and determination that gradually 
the idea will become public property and crystallise into a 
habit. 


But how can the police be spared? They can't. The 


| duty must therefore fall on civic patriots, and a League of 


Big men, Heavy men, Irresistible men, must be formed 
to do for love what the police would do as duty, Mr. 
Ronatp McNwinn, M.P., might be their leader. He has all 


| the qualifications: bulk, energy and the Crusading spirit. 


London pavements await him. 
II.—A Suipina Scane. 


In an Indian medical paper I find the advertisement of 
in astrologer who offers for sale a large variety of “ Talis- 
mans and charms for those people to avoid all sorts of 
misfortunes and enter the gates of successful life.” The 
tariff has some odd disparities of price. Thus “for Honour, 
Riches, Learning and Greatness " the talisman costs from 
7 to 8 rupees, a moderate enough sum ; while “ for success 
in gomming" you must pay 200. A charm to secure a 


| man’s love for a woman is 7 or 8 rupees, but a woman's 


love for a man costs 10. If you would have good crops and 
agricultural prosperity you must pay 7 or 8 rupees; and the 
sume sum is asked for success in sport, racing, cards and 


| games of chance; whereas “for success in mining plum- 


bago” the fee is 100. This outlay is, however, rendered 
absurd by the offer of “ Rabbi Solomon's special Talisman 
for every success, 15 rupees.” 


III.—Domestic Sarcasm. 


To the assistance of that sacred figure in comic journalism, 
the fussy husband whose wife’s cookery is too much for him, 
comes from America a new weapon for his armoury of re- 
partee. One of the best of the old ones was the story of 
Angelina, who, greeting Edwin with tears, explained 
them by saying that she had made him a lovely cake, but 
ido had eaten it. “ Never mind,” was his heartless reply, 
“we can easily get another dog.” The new story is of a 
tramp begging at an American back-door. The housewife, 
scrutinising him narrowly and suspiciously, asks, “ Aro 
you the same man I gave a mince-pie to last Christmas ?”’ 
* No, ma’am, I'm not, and, what's more, my doctor says | 
never shall be.” . 

IV.—Tuer Comrorrters. 


A kindly correspondent who appears to know (not im- 
possibly through a process of deduction) how diflicult. it 
sometimes is for ephemeral authors to find a subject, invites 
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| to the bereaved mother. 
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me to write an essay on letters of condolence. Whether 
or no I shall ever do it I cannot say, but, lest the two ex- 
amples which he sends do not see the light owing to my 
procrastination, let me print them now. 

The first is that of a boy, one of whose school-fellows 
had died, who was urged by the master to write a few lines 
It was a sympathetic and really 
admirable letter, copied out with great care. Unfortunately 
the boy added a postscript in his own ordinary scribble: 
“T hope you have got over it all by this time.” 

The other letter was written to a widow by a young 
man, a recent acquaintance: “I was very grieved to hear 
of the death of your husband, but as I only met him twice 
[ can hardly be said to know him as well as you did who 
have lived near him so long [thirty years married]. But 
as I have recently lost my grandmother, | can to a certain 
extent enter into your feelings.” 

Both letters, however, remarks my correspondent, did the 
recipients good, for they laughed, 


va 


A good reply from a friend, a pious smoker, to. the ques- 


tion what he would like for a birthday present. “ Say it 
with ‘ weeds,’ ” he telegraphed. E. V. L. 


THE OLD SELFISH HOUSE, 
* Onp house, are you kind, will you love us?” I asked; 
And the old house lay still. 
It stretched its grey limbs in the sun as it basked 
On the side of the hill. 


[t narrowed its sleepy and critical eyes, 
Underneath the tall roof, 

\nd cool and unfriendly it feigned a surprise, 
Detached and aloof. 


| thought of the women and men it had known, 
Who had all loved it so; 
Before the red rose to the windows had grown, 


YT . 
Long ago, long ago; 


Before the dark trees with their menacing tresses 
Had blotted the sky, 

Before the great hedge with its seated recesses 
Grew sombre and high. 


‘‘ Be kind to us, house, for we love you,” I prayed, 
And the old house stood tense, 

As cats that sit watching with ears that are laid 
Low back in suspense. 


And I said, “* We will work; we will live for your sake,” 
Then the old house awoke, 

As the wheels of a delicate clock will awake; 
I knew that it spoke. 


Incredible breathings just touched me and passed 
As I entered each door, 

I knew it had opened its heart at the last, 
That if menaced no more; 


But chose us as pipes to be tuned at its leisure 
The whole summer long ; 

As warmth for its winter, as pride for its pleasure, 
As harps for its song. 





“WiLL Strike mw Wacres Repvucep, 

On the Canadian-Pacifie railway the earnings of the highest paid 
skilled mechanics averaged slightly more than $00 a month.” 

. Canadian Paper. 
Not much margin here for reduction, certainly. 
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Complete Strang 


Old Lady, “Wet, He HAS THI 
Complete Stranger. “’Arm! O1 ( 
A HOLIDAY GUEST 
“ej You seem to fe rget,”’ said An i 
“that last year you had the Gallow 
swains’ brute ofadog here fortwo week 


Why should y havin 
Muriel’scanary whilesheison holiday? 
I had put up with the bird for several 
days without uttering a word, except 
ing a few remarks mace in private to th 


you object to 


feathered songster. Now, on making 
my first protest, to hear it compared 
with Gallowswain’'s Irish terrier Mick 
Wiis annoying. The two creatures ar 


totally different. 

Muriel’s canary 
We never had to consider whether 
was inadraught. If he was, he moved. 
We had not to decide what would be 
the best place in which should 
for the night. He chose the sofa, 
we did not dispute his choice. It never 
occurred to either of us in the dead of 
the night that perhaps he would be mor 
comfortable if 1 went down and moved 
him on to the scullery mat. 

We never had to worry the 
kind of food he should have. Mick 
knew, and helped himself. Mick hada 


isacontinual anxiety 


he 


bo il 


‘CH, 


| canary and its c ugh present a problem 


M ick 
| 


and | 


OR LON 
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A GOODISH BIT,” 


NOTICED HIM ON THE PIER 


10 BY 7141 in¥Y OFTEN CUT IT NOWADAYS.” 


Later, when I had offered an apology, 
h against my will, if not my judg- 
Aminta confided. in me that her 


ch a bit of flannel could | 
‘aught a cold, whereas the} mue 
ment, 


which would baffle a regiment of Coués. | greatest dread was that burglars might 
Mick never sang until my ear-drums | break in before the canary left us. 

throbbed. It was never deemed neces ‘‘No need to worry; they wouldn't 
wy that [ should stand before him and | take it,” I said. 

make chirruping noises to hearten him | ‘But,” she said with a shudder, 


) be drooping. Mick, 

ndeed, was no drooper. And during | 
the whole of his stay I never once re- 

turned home to find the atmosphere vi- | canary eating poisoned liver,” I replied. 
brating with hysteria because Mick had | No, if a burglar were to make the ex- 
gun to eat his feathers | periment, it would result in disappoint- 
The time had arrived, I felt, to remin« 1d | I did not say whose. 

! 


vhen he seemed t | “they might throw it a piece of poisoned 
liver.’ 


“There is not much chance of a 


he 
ment.” 
(mintaof these “But,” Tadde 
n, * Zz would be foolish to 


things — 





conciusit 


in ‘vial tter.” : | * EDUCATION 
- -_ eT “Ty ‘ a 
quarrel ove! ) trivial a matter Wanted, a few Lessons in French Polishing ; 
Aminta, car ofully speaking with NO | moderate terms."—Seots Paper 


more emotion than is expressed by the | \ line to “Oceupier,”’ 10, Downing 
tick of a typewriter, replied, “ I am not 


| Street, might bring results. 
quarrelling ; and Muriel’s canary is not | ——— 
a trivial matter since it has been en “Srmriuss Freepom, 
trusted to our care and we are or, ee Miss Jane Burr, the American novelist, i 
sible for re turning it alive and well into | coming t .ngland to try and induce English 
hei keop ng, j} women, in the name of Liberty, to wear 
» left us a book | ousers. Weekly Paper. 


«“ Muriel should | 
ictions with "the co nfounded | | 


I ret 


jut won't This (shirtless) /’reedom be 
cold comfort If Winter Comes ? 


ol instr 


thing, then,” ted, 
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too little. 


Ask a man to put a shilling in a missionary-box 


the subject. Ask a man to give his | 


freedom of ree he'll go like a shot 


ch Lingo 
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Sy Tourist (to postinistress of sma l we ( I « A = 
; | | Postimistress (suspiciously). “Do THEY 1 YE J Lia 
4 OUR LUNATIC IDEALIST. We'll i positively insist—on Luovp Grorce 
: é bling our income-tax Don’t see why, do yousay? \ 
Dear Mr. Puncu,—Lioyp GrorGe is too modest. He) gest Wouldn't it be a ly sight better fun working to 


.,| Save the world from ruin than slaving to make a pile | 
‘ he'll} ° ‘ 
ena ne i beastly asinil mething bigger 


: eh, what 
fe for thi At d to tl nk | Ww we en U 


nele Sam! 


Pax Vosi 


SCUM 


They did it, hundreds of thousandeg of them, eight ye - 
mvUo,. ha bl . . , | 
e . : +? REG iND G 
It is the bigness of the thing that gets then on PRI rT NDING. 
: thing worth doing. lve got a book of history that tells of queens and kings, 
Well now, look here. “ Shall only Britain asae Of crowns and thrones and battles and all kinds of thrilling | 


: is the wail of The Daily Mail. 
But suppose Britain, 
happen ? 


pay : 


sritain alone, did pay, w 


things, 
\nd every day when I get up I choose who I will be 
\nd all the d Ly I'm someone else, and hardly ever me. 


hat would 


Folk would laugh, but not for long. Soon Uncle Sam | And sometimes I am Ra.eren, and sometimes FRANCIS | 
would turn green with envy. He'd realise, a bit late, | DRAKE, 
that John Bull—“that back-number John Bull”’—was | And when I fight th Spaniards you should hear the noise 
ittempting the biggest thing in creation. Guess he'd cus I make A 
‘cause he hadn’t thought of it himself. \t other times I think I'll be Krixa Harotp. 
: | ‘The very idea! The audacious impudence! John Bull strong 
| starting in to save Europe from bankruptcy by paying tie | Os den I'm Becuaas Lionneart a-galloping along 
debts himself! The fellow’s confounded cheek! Poor old | : 
| Uncle Sam would have a job to find something to beat it. | | once Was WitLiam SHaKsreare, and I wrote a lovely p! 
| Not practical polities, Mr. Punch ? It took me all the morning I had such a lot to sa 


Look at the results in five years’ time or less. 
| None of us millionaires. 
| None of us unemployed. 

All of us poor but prosperous. 
| And Unele Sam just—thinking ! 


No, it is something better; it is super-wisdom. 


1 NAPOLEON, and NELSON too, 


mostly I’m Sir Galahad and ride a prancit g 


And then I’ve | 
But 
| But every night at eight o’clock, when I am safe in bed, 
I have to stop pretending things and be myself instead 

Cos Mummy alw if I am still av 


And says she wants to cuddle > ne 


horse 


ake, 


Draki 


LVS comes to see 


tt Galahad or 
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THE OTHER MIDDLESEX , 


“ Hobbs is in, 


SURREY MATCH. 
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n England.’ 
Hobbs turned on him swiftly. A 
vhat about Strudwick ?”’ he 
dy ? iD 
u re t t } 
n Wi iON L 
to ] bec t 
er 
rhe first ball was a long p 
Hol sent it hard down the \ 
pat 


That's a boundary 
remarked with satisfaction as D 
raced after it. 

NO, it isn’t, then, Lid 
. ; “arr . 
Mann's fielding at mid-off, and 
many balls through, 1 c 


ventful, the 
which i] bbs in 


second ball was un 
a wide, at 
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| en | i chance, | suppose ? ”’ 
‘ llesex ¢ ed this with silent 
] } ot trag dy, sud 
] It if ] pit h anu 
\ ; yared over 
in the next garden 
' s of broken 
1) ‘ Mu l, as ot 
‘ to ea Ww it 
i] son top of it 
he ad opped 








\/a 
’ 
' ]) 
‘ 
| have to go 
I it be 

I LD } ically 
! 1 Murrell with 
( e was In 
t er less s¢ sly 
Lil She cant 
\ D ) is ft 
next en, accom 
, { n-looking lady and 

t ! un 
| ( ( tood and surveved 
ge on the tea-table. It was 
Lil Dad is H bbs had said. 
cup . plate were actual! 
ken, but the musk jug had bee 
nocked ove | there was a horrid 
ess of et gar and im on the tray 
We—e [—<¢ we r¢ awfully sorry 
ti t ered Durston unhapp 
It was quite an accide! *? There 
‘ ( the stern face above 
beca still more forbidding as its 
wr l i th crim it had been 


| mollify her. 
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“Tt 


‘ 
weh 


was Hobbs, you know,”’ Durston 


on still more miserably; “he 
was in. He's an awfully fine hitter, 
Hobbs, you know,” he added, hoping to 


Sheturnedon him “ What 
we youtalking?’’shedemanded “Don't 
pretend you didn’t doit. Hobbs indeed 
Who is Hobbs, I should like to know 

“Oh, my " came in mildly 
hocked tones from the mild little man, 


nonsense 


; 


de ar, 


ts Hi bbs is a very famous cricketer 
‘Hold your t Henry!" 


little man held it 


neue, she 


ved, and the 
»W you boy, she went on, turn 


you can leave my 


ng to Durston, | 
irden at onee I shall write to your 
ut ubout this, and ask him to see | 


mve Only W ol \ 


Vas &@a curious 


ym the other side of the 


this, and Durst 


wall at 
mn frowned 


‘Il '’m awfully sorry about it, he vid 


iain: “we would like to pay for the 
ti broken thi you know. lf a 
hilling vould be any use 


He retreated swiftly before tl 


ind 


er face, only stopping on the way 
p the | ull which had been the | 
the trouble But as he 


went 
ppedhim. “ Boy 
, bring that ball here 


going to have that b 





lfeebly, ‘and we'd be aw 
to send it over the wall again 
unk * was tl 


“a 
ball from him; “ you 





DISCO! 


WENT, BOLA 

den, cursing their neighbour with low 
toned vehemence. A whistle made them 
look up, and they saw the head of the 
mild little man appearing over the wall. | 
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/ my boy. 


| down, remember,” 


night. 


| “keeping ‘em down, I expect. 
| Good night.” 


| lawn tennis championships :— 
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In his hand he held a brand-new ericket- 
ball, “not one of your compo things,” 
as Hobbs said afterwards, “but a real 
fine leather one—must have cost about 
fifteen bob.” 

“Which of you is Hobbs?” asked 
the little man, and Durston pushed his 
brother forward. 

“Here's a ball for you, then,” said 
their benefactor. ‘ Hobbs is a jolly 
fine bat, you do well to emulate him, 
I used to do just the same 
when I was a boy, only it was W.G., in 
those days. Don’t say where the ball 








THE SUPER-GOOSEBERRY. 


Tere is a vaulting ambition that 
o’erleaps itself; even little Mr. Biggles- 
wade, my neighbour, has found that 
out. In ordinary cireumstances you 
might think Biggleswade a dull, unin- 
teresting little person, but let him take 
you into his garden and you will reverse 
your opinion. His face will light up 
with a splendid enthusiasm as he tells 
you about his auriculas or his runner- 
beans; he becomes animated, eloquent ; 
fire is kindled in his spirit. It was on 








came from. And keep them 
down, my boy, keep them 
And with 
that the little man’s head dis- 
appeared. 
“eg ‘ * we 

«“ What’s ‘emulate’?”’ said 
Hobbs sleepily, about ten that 


“ Don’tknow,”’ said Durston; 


Extremes Meet. 
“Were to Stray IN CuHrist 
CHURCH. 
Hades Hotel.” 
Advt. in New Zealand Paper. 





A seaside advertisement :— 


“Pure Ricw Mink aNp CREAM 
Dexivereo Datmy. 
Apply at the Dairy (close to the 
Waterworks).” 


Hont soit, etc. 


From an account of the 


“The American lady was out- 
paced and out-manceuvred by Malle. 
Lenglen's beautiful forehead drives.” 

Malayan Paper. 
Now we realise the necessity 
for ‘the Lenglen bandeau.” 


From a recent novel :— 

“*What'’s the matter?’ she 
whispered. 

‘This,’ I said, and the wood re 
echoed to the sound as our lips 
met,” 


THINK 
“| yy 





AT THE 
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AMBITION, 


“WaAsTIN’ ALL YOUR TIME AT THE PICTURES—WHAT 


YOU "RE GOIN’ TO BE WHEN YOU GROW UP?” 
{ GOIN’ TO BE SOMETHIN’ $0 THAT ALL MEN 
1 MERE MENTION 0” ME NAME!” 





lt must have been a motor-buss. 

“For Sale, genuine Violin, by Antonius 
Stradivarius Cremonenfis Faciebat, Anno 1729. 
in perfect condition. What offers?” 

Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
None from us. Old Faciebat is still 
going strong. 

An evening paper, speaking of rail- 
way amalgamation, states that it is 
already possible to see a Great Cen- 
tral horse attached by Great Eastern 
harness to a Great Northern cart. 
The Great Central horse is, of course, 
unmistakable. 





such an occasion that he was moved to 
confide to me his secret hope, his life’s 
ambition. 

There resides in this district a famous 
newspaper proprietor, who (possibly 
with a thought of the Silly Season at 
the back of his mind) offers for competi- 
tion at our annual Flower Show a gold 
medal, to be awarded to the exhibitor 
of what the judges decide to be the 
finest gooseberry of the year. Goose- 
berry cultivators and experts from all 
over the world come to compete for this 
coveted trophy, and, so he told me, it 
was little Biggleswade’s ambition to 
win it. 








“And I am going to succeed this 
year,” he concluded with shining eyes, 

Plucking at my sleeve he led me to 
a secluded corner of his garden, where 
on a carefully-tilled plot of ground a 
single gooseberry-bush grew. As he 
stooped and parted its prickly branches 
with reverent touch I discerned one 
solitary green globule already nearly 
as large as a hen’s egg (this, by the 
way, was early in May), perfect in’sym- 
metry and, even to my unpractised eye, 
giving promise of a peerless maturity, 

“There,” he breathed in a voice 
~; tremulous with excitement— 
sis it not a superb fruit, a 
| very prince of gooseberries ?” 
i 
| 





Later I learned that it had 
taken him years of patient toil 
and experiment to achieve this 
\ | unique result, and you can im- 
; agine how he gloated over its 
| splendid proportions with an 
jalmost paternal joy. When 
; next I asked him how it was 
|progressing he glanced ner- 
| vously over his shoulder before 
| he replied. 
| “Magnificently!” he ex- 

claimed. “It is going to he 
;the most wonderful goose- 
| berry ever grown in these or 
‘any other latitudes. It is 
| going to make me famous.” 

As the date of the show 
approached he became more 
and more engrossed in his 
prodigy. His eyes began to 
ulow strangely and for hours 
he would sit beside the spot 
where it hung, as though 
guarding it vigilantly from 
some sinister unseen danger. 
On the eve of the great day 
he beckoned to me over the 
wall that divides our gardens. 

“Come in and see me to- 
morrow evening,” he whis- 
|pered, “and congratulate me. 
p'vou |As a matter of fact I’ve 
bought a bottle of champagne 
and I mean to crack it in 
‘ honour of the Gold Medal.” 

“ By Jove, yes,” I agreed cordially. 
and he slipped away into the shadows. 
I knew where he was gone. 


“= 


TREMBLE 





The following evening I found Big- 
gleswade sitting beside the bush that 
had lately borne all his hopes, his head 
buried dejectedly in his hands. When 
I touched his shoulder he looked up 
with a start; his face was drawn and 
haggard. 

“What’s wrong, Biggleswade, old 
man?” J eried. “Have you—didn’t you 
pull it off after all?” ; 

A pitiful groan escaped his lips. 
“ Failed,” he muttered. 
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Commercial Candour. 
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Scots Paper. 
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Guide. “Lapres aN’ GENLEMEN, WE ARE NOW PASSIN’ ONE O° THE OLDEST PU 
9” 


Passenger. “ Wot For? 





| ‘I'm sure she wouldn't steal,” she | 


A QUESTION OF HUMAN NATURE. | cnid. «I know she sometimes rests the 
Tue facts spoke for themselves. I) hot vegetable dishes on your shoulder 
had slipped a one-pound note into the) when she’s waiting at dinner, but I'm 
drawer of my study table and then! sure she wouldn't steal.” 
gone out for a stroll in the garden.| “I don’t blame the girl,’ I said 


When I returned the note was nowhere | judicially. ‘The thing was there and | 
to be found. I hunted all over the! she saw it; sudden temptation and all | 


table and all over the floor beneath the | that, you know. Human nature——”’ 
table. In the interval I discovered “You think,” said Kathleen scorn- 


Elsabina had been in to dust the study. | fully, “that, just because you some- | 


Elsabina is a diminutive person sent to| times write for the papers, you know 
us as a housemaid by the Labour Ex-| all about human nature.” 

change in mistake for the full-sized} “I often write for the papers,”’ I said 
article. I repeat that the facts spoke| with dignity. 


for themselves. “Perhaps I ought to say,” said} 
I went out to look for my wife. She} Kathleen unkindly, “that because the 
— Any-| 


was in the kitehen-garden applying the | papers sometimes print you 

Covkt method to the peaches. | way, I know she wouldn't steal.” 
“Every second and in every way,”| “Why not?” I challenged. 

she said, “they grow riper and riper.| “Because,” said Kathleen vaguely, 

It’s frightfully exciting. Don't make) ‘she’s got doggy eyes and she likes 

a noise. They won’t be able to hear | flowers.” nes 

me.” | Ismiled thesmileof thesuperiormale. 
“T have come,” I said, “about aj “ My dear child,” I said, “ when it 

more serious thing.” comes to a question of human nature | 





“ There aren't more serious things in| think you must allow me to be the! 


August,” said Kathleen. better judge.” 

I told her about Elsabina. I re-| “I’m tired of talking about human 
marked at the end that the facts spoke | nature,” said Kathleen. Come and 
for themselves. She was indignant. | watch the peaches with me.” 
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BLIC- OUSES IN THE COUNTRY 





| ‘The matter,” said I grimly, “ must 
| be tackled, and J am going to tackle it.” 

‘What are you going to do?” said 
Kathleen with apprehension. 

‘First of all,’ I said, “I’m going to 
appeal to her better self.” 

“T'll come and watch you,” said 
Kathleen kindly. 
| We went to the study and I sent for 
Elsabina. 

“ Elsabina,” I said, ‘did you see a 
| one-pound note here when you dusted?” 

‘No, Sir,” said Elsabina. 

“T have lost a pound note here this 
morning,” I said. ‘One pound is 
twenty shillings, and twenty shillings 
are two hundred and forty pence, 
Elsabina. I shall have to go without 
|lunch in the City five days to make it 

“ Yes, Sir,” said Elsabina respectfully 
as she withdrew. 
| “What are you going to do now?” 
'said Kathleen as we returned to the 

garden. 
| «TJ shall wait,” I said. ‘ Probably 
her conscience is troubling her already.” 
| I turned round to see Elsabina com- 
ing from the house with something in 
her hand. She came up to me and 
handed me the note. 
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~ «Here it is, Sir,” she said, ‘arerwcrces. ne 


Vhere did you find it, Elsabina?” 
I asked reproachfully. 
She had the grace to blush. 
“T just went to the study to look for} 


- 
: ; Pris 
It, Dr, she said, “and 16 was on the j a Bid i / tN 
loor, Sir, under the table. must havi | ile VO) ls 
foor, 8 lerthe table. It [ tH WA VAY ae 
fallen from the drawer, Sir,” she ended, | Pi Wis 1 Mid PEWS 
avoiding my eyes. dit at la= Ay” 
on 2 en . ’ +4 | ‘ ‘Fe, as KAS 
“Thank you, Elsabina,” I sa 1. él Bf i we 
enter: 
ive K\atbieen a triumphant glance Sa J ; x 
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as lsabina depa ted. was Li 
rather sorry for Kathleen. She looked 
horribly disappointed. dies 
Teh t. P , yen ania 
she was got eyes like an Iris annex 
errier 8, she moaned, and s! i 
sk to have some lilac f the kitel 
iT@sse¢ 
“My dear,” ] St I 1 I 
ture | 
| Kathleen interrupted w e! 
S} 
I believe it 2 the floor,” s 
said 
L’d low ked there,” l Ss i ¥ 
genile sadness. “ Besides, it couldn’t 
fall on to the floor from that Lwe 
lL ii & ¥Y you, 
[¢t OR her to the study ana pene 
the drawer to its fullest extent. 17 
edged in the farthest corner, ¥ 4 } 
’ \) ) \ 
ae \ | 4 
A \ \ 
’ re you ¢g a \\ 
I ‘ ] fhe \\ 
: ~ i Katnreen, / y | 
| I 1't know,” [ said ikly AY 
s GO! Know, said Weak! i 
: “Lhe matter, said nNatnieen, st \ : 
ing an attitude, “ must be tackle 
sent for Elsabina aga isa 
bina, when confronted by the note, was 
almost tearful. 
‘Please, ’m,’’ she aid, «1 
| : t true wot I told but I'd 
: me 
; iit up, an’ I didn’t n f it, ar 
j I « int bear to think « ma 
gi with ut ‘is lunch vorkir 
$ d the gar ing of vening. 
| I roused myself and uv litth 
Spe ch to Elsa} l a pal! i\ } S 
y g tibuc 6, pa ly t postpe 
nt when I should be le lone 
} thleer -nt it had ¢ p : ‘ 
are een. But it had t Old Lady from the Country. “Cas YoU TELL ME IF THERE IS MORE THAN ONE WAY | 
s the last flicker of Elsabina’s aprot OF « rmInG TO HAMMERSMITH? THE poLiceaN sarp ‘Bus 72,’ But I’ve BEEN | 
| disappeared she spoke. HERE HALF-AN-HOUR AND HAVE ONLY COUNTED SIXTEEN.” 
i \7 2 34 °4 EL RS Ce a = meni as | 
My dear chud,’ she sald with an : > —— Per Ueen menDt — ee Aduniestin will — 
i 7 : f t t, fashionable} “ Doubtless the Admiralty will not be any 
| nd exaggeration of n ormelr in- } ; . 0 3 fash: able | : “tres : . x 
i " Ly sell tained bath. } 1€88 SiacK In learning to counter the aeroplane | 
when Ib comes tO a quesiion 0 | . wm Sunday Paper. than they were when faced with th pew 
} hun ! { a ’ , a of a former day—the anbmaris 
an nature me | Distinctly preferable to the emotional | terrors of a former day—the submarine and 
I'm tired of talking about human ¥ lop o% | the torpedo. 
1 ne " I said. “Come and tel ae | Thisis froma Scots paper—from internal 
it peaches with me. ‘ ( t broh ip a large | evidence we should say Sir Percy's. 
: r lrove Dow Street, and th ee 
| u ts took a br f grouse to No. 10 for : 4 , P . | 
Rene Setehe . | From a report of the International | 
Vers Libre. ] she £8 ' oe Balloon Race 
ft | had been | ight by aerc plane froin | yALLOON Nace. 
Th e was an old lady of Ryde | Seot for the Prer S nday dinner.” | “ The Swiss balloon Zurich, piloted by P. O. | 
|W was terribly frightened of « S Sunday Paper | Mueller, landed five millimetres north of Zell- 
| When they said, “ There's ne | Ve un stand that tl ey were in ex- Am-See, near Salzburg.”—Scols Paper 
| Spe replied, “Yes. I know: ellent condition for the table, having | One eannot be too minutely accurate 
> . . . i . . ‘4 * 
6 uncle was Rector of G I ne quite high on the journey. lin these international matters. 
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THE BEST SELLER. 


Tux Prime Minister was sitting upon 
a high slope of the downs, looking 
out towards the sea. The coarse grass 
on which he lay was full of clover and 
scabious and thistle and thyme. A 


| flock of sheep grazed busily near him, 
| starlings perching on their backs. It 
_amused the Prime Minister to notice 


how one starling that had sat too near 


| to the end of its sheep very nearly over- 


balanced when the sheep moved on 
and had to stretch out its wings very 


| like a man who almost over-balances 
| when a motor-bus starts. The day was 


| hot, the cliffs were very white. 


| a face very close to his own. 


| Nothing had happened, except that the, 


There 
was a dazzle from the sea, which lay in 
long green and purple bands. The 
Prime Minister went to sleep. 

He awoke very suddenly. 

Something like a bugle sounded in 
his ear and, opening his eyes, he found 
With a 


ery of alarm he sprang to his feet. 


| flock of sheep had grazed right round 
' and up to the Prime Minister as he 
| slept, and one of them, a little startled 
| by this peculiar black object in the 


| refused to catch fire. 


grass, had bleated disapproval. But 
the Prime Minister had been dreaming 
of an oratorical triumph at Westminster, 
an oratorical triumph that somehow 
would not come off. The House had 
There had been 
murmurs of dissent. And now, suddenly 
wakened to see this semi-circle of stupid 
yet somehow hostile faces, in particular 
this one face so close, so menacing, he 


| could almost believe that he was about 





to be attacked. 

“If the right honourable gentleman 
sees fit to make these continual inter- 
ruptions,” he had begun, before he 
realised how foolish, in the cireum- 
stances, such a remark was. He was 
still shaken and agitated as he took the 
rough grass track that led past the high 
clump of trees towards the house where 


| he was being entertained. 


It was the seventeenth assistant- 
secretary who first noticed that some- 
thing was amiss. In reminding the 
Prime Ministercasually of somearrange- 
ment which had been recent)y made, he 
noticed a peculiarly blank expression 
upon the face of his chief. The realisa- 
tion of the full extent of the calamity 
came only by degrees, but before dinner- 
time there was no doubt what had oc- 
curred, It isa thing that happens not 
infrequently after a very severe shock. 

The Prime Minister had lost his 
memory! 

Rest and recreation were ordered by 
the doctors, ordered rather unneces- 
sarily as a matter of fact, for the Prime 
Minister was taking them at the time 





of the accident. 
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And even if the period | “Simply jumps from one thing to 
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of repose were to extend until the next | another,’ complained Mr. Hone. 


session began, it was not unusual for 
the Prime Minister to be absent from 
the House. Yet for a very good reason 


| 


| 


| 


the secretaries, and indeed the Prime | 
Minister himself, were filled with a deep | 


sense of consternation. 

For the Prime Minister had just con- 
sented to accept an offer of two hundred 
thousand pounds for his autobiography. 


The publishers of that date, which I | 


forgot to say was about 1960 or there- 


abouts, held a kind of open market in | 
reminiscences, in which the prices of | 


any popular or notable person were 
freely quoted, and deals and exchanges 
doneonthe nod. Thus a Society beauty 
might be swapped for a fraudulent 





} 


| 
| 


| 


* You might think the man had never 
had a policy.” 

“Says one thing on page 100 and 
absolutely contradicts it on page 12,’ 

‘Treats every crisis as if it were an 
isolated occasion, without any reference 


¢ ‘ 


to the future or the past.” 





f 


“It is not a biography, it's a scrap- | 


book.” 

* Diddled!”” was Mr. Button's em 
phatic conclusion at the end. “ Done 
in the eye, my boy.” 

But they had to pay. And, in fact, 
the autobiography was published, and 

the people of England proving less 


| critical than either Mr, Button or Mr. 


financier, and a boxer might soar above 


a Cabinet Minister, only to sag again 
after a international crisis. 
Prices for this sort of book ruled in the 
main at about a hundred thousand 
pounds, which was considered a fai 
figure. The Prime Minister had risen 
far above all ordinary quotations, and 
been bought and rebought until he stood 
upon a dizzy pinnacle of fame. It was 
necessary to find out what effect this 
present calamity would have upon the 
mind of his publisher. 


serious 


Mr. Button was inclined at first to 


take a very matter-of-fact view. 


“Tf the Prime Minister,” he said, | 


‘has lost his memory he cannot write 
us hisreminiscences. And that’’—with 
a big puff at his cigar—“ is that.” 

As time went on, however, it became 
clear that the matter was a trifle more 
complicated. Visits from 
and assistant secretaries, and private 
secretaries of assistant secretaries, and 
the deputy private secretaries of as- 
sistant secretaries became and 
more frequent. The office of Mr. Button 


more 


| 


secretaries | 


was besieged, and various things were | . , 
| In columnar arithmetic ; 


pointed out to him. 
“Tt’s not as if the Prime Minister 
wasn’t writing anything,” said Sir Wil- 


frid Mole, tapping the table thought- | 


fully. “He is. He insists on it, in 
fact. Nobody can stop him. You see 
how unfortunate it would be if there 
were to be any real disagreement. In 
the last resort— " 

* Yes, well, in the last resort ?”’ 

“The Lord Chancellor,” said Sir 
Wilfrid Mole, stroking his chin apolo- 
getically. 


“I see,” said Mr. Button thoughtfully. 


} 
| 


Hone—it turned out a great success. 

And the Prime Minister, greatly 
relieved, for he had feared that there 
might be some trouble after all about 
the delivery of the cheque, built an 
enormous and imposing house in com- 
memoration of his triumph as a hi 
ian, which seemed likely to overshadow 
even his oratorical fame. 

He built his house on the high down, 
where in summer-time he could always 
look on the flocks of sheep grazing, and 
beyond them the dazzle of the sea 
Evor 


stor- 








THE FIDDLER. 

[ HEARD a fiddler in the Strand 
That fiddled with a fairy wand ; 
The tune he played sped on my feet 
Past Clement Dane’s to Street of Fleet 
It filled my heart as full of joy 
As though I were a careless boy, 
And echoed through my brain until, 

Singing still, 
I my stair at Ludgate Hill. 


At Ludgate Hill I climbed the stair 
And set my mind to labour there 
On sums of money that lay thick 


But all the pelf took sudden wings 
Because his wand had touched 
strings, 
And over lines and columns flew, 
Singing too, 
As birds about a trellis do. 


the 


m ad o 
‘Tis five o'clock and still I sit, 
And still those bird-like figures flit, 
And still the poor Strand fiddler calls 
Than Big Ben louder, or St. Paul's; 
And still uncast the columns stand; 
For as I hear that fairy wand 


As a matter of fact the manuscript | It makes my “balance ”’ all upset, 


was delivered. It consisted of the pre- 
cise number of words that had been 
arranged, and the remarks of Mr. But- 
ton and his partner, Mr. Hone, were 
many and various. 

“It’s not consecutive,” growled Mr. 
Button. 








Swinging yet 
With golden birds that none may net. 








A New Material. 
“The bride was attired in brocaded ivory 
satin of lace ancmfwyp ancmfwyp an smnfwyp 
anpp beauté.”—Prorincial Paper. 
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| during the luncheon in- 


| been held at Blooms- 


| ings have been a riot of 
| colour 





, its Pier orchestra; whilst Eastbourne, 


| municipal wash-houses to remain open 
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BRIGHTENING BRITAIN. 


Tuere are few more distressing 
chronicles in history than those of 
gallant efforts which from the outset 
were doomed to failure. Examples such 
as those of the late Sisyphus and the 
more recent Mrs. l’artington leap to the 
thoughts at once. How poignant the 
narrative of their futile endeavours ! 

I am reminded of them as I contem 
plate the recent organised effort to | 
brighten up Britain, to revive the days 
of Mervie England, to make the country 
fit for pierrots to livein. How splendid 
it all has been, yet how hopeless! 

As usual, London led the way with | 
a careless, magnificent prodigality. | 











Yet the insistent question forces itself | 
on us: Is Britain getting brighter ? Is| 
it smiles, smiles all the way from Chalk 
Farm to Camberwell Green? Is the Bir- 
mingham brow more relaxed? Has the} 
Manchester mouth an upward curve ? | 
Is the Glaswegian as buoyant and jovial | 
as he appears in the oatmeal advyertise- 
ments ? 


Who can assert that such is the case ? | journal. 


Who indeed? Not you. NotI. No 
one, perhaps, except, of course, that 
cheery publicist, Lord Badgerstream. 
And the cause for this lack of bub- 
bling high spirits ? 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our- 
selves, but in our Stavs, our Newses, our 





Mails, our Expres ses and the like. They 








What, for example, has 
Nice ever provided for 
her merry-makers that 
can compare with the | 
wonderfulroad-rending | 
machine that isjust now | 
tearing its way up the} 
Buckingham Palace | 
Road, and has attracted | 
millions of onlookers 


terval alone? Again, 
vivid ties have been seen 
here and there on the} 

. T | 
porters of the U nder- | 
ground Railway; a 


Philatelic Congress has 


bury; and the hoard- | 
with the new 
posters for Jones's Jam 
and Linkway’s Lung 
Tonic. When we recall 
too the Keep-to-the-Left 
movement, which has 
brought about so many 
merry collisions that it | 


Host. “ Tu031 
Small Guest. 
Host. “Yus.” 


OR OLDNESS?” 








1, MY DEAR, ARE MY GREAT 


“T SUPPOSE THEY ARE DEAD?” 


Small Guest (after a pause). “May I ASK WHETHER THEY DIED OF ILLNESS 


AUNT AND UNCLE,’ 


again to these horrors, Repetition is 
the secret of excess. 

Far be it from me to deny that the 
Press has here and there done good 
work in promoting the carnival spirit, 
For instance, there was an article on 
jazz fireirons in The Pig Iron Intelli- 
gencer Which alone—but I must avoid 
giving undue prominence to any one 


sympathetic but even enthusiastic. 
Yet the fact remains that the Press 
has nullified not only its own efforts 


So many have not only been | 


but all our efforts towards a Brighter | 


Britain by its persistent prognostica- 
tions of imminent dcom. 
May I therefore put in a p'ea to 
newspapers and their millionaires to 
———— frown upon the doings 
of their “ well-known 
scientists,” and set 
them to work on dis 
| covering new means of 


jity of periwinkles or 
| promoting some other 


for national hilarity ? 
So may the day soon 

come when the L.C.C, 

Finance Committee 


accompaniment, and 
flowers will be wreath- 
ed in the helmets of the 
policemen on point 
duty at Charing Cross. 

“On the pu9th May, the 
liquor contractor of Kartar- 


, por in the Jullundur dis- 


trict, reported at the mlice 


who are inmbers of the 
Congress Committee, and 
are ecerested in the tem- 











brings to mind the old riotous days of | 
the Joy Wheel at Earl’s Court, it cant 
be seen that London has done more than 
its share in stimulating the spirit of 
laughter and gaiety. 

Then Brighton has installed a new 
set of automatic slot machines; South- 
end has added a second saxophone to 


ever to the fore where the carnival 
spirit is concerned, has allowed the 


are the culprits. They will not let us| 


laugh away the hours. Wherever we 
feast, along they come with a death’s- 
head or two, and we push away the 
dishes untasted, like the misunderstood 
heroine of a Victorian novel. 

Who, for example, can “laugh and 
chaff and drink brown sherry ’’ when 
posters and headlines warn him every- 
where that at any moment an atom may 
be exploded by a bald-headed scientist 





| half-an-hour later. 


All through the country the same im- 
pulse is at work. Why, on the same 
day last week the Mayor of Bynkley-o’- 


| t'-Moors kicked off, or whatever is the 


correct thing to do, at a knur-and-spell 
tournament, and Alderman Gibbins of 
Hamworth proudly unveiled a new 
golf-links. 

These are all noteworthy efforts, and 





to their sponsors all credit is due. 


who has been crossed in love, and we 
| shall all go sailing away in fragments 
| beyond the beyond; that the mosquito 
| has become naturalised and is going to 
|change her name to “the gnat,” but 
|with her mosquito faculties retained 
; and with terrific powers to add to her 
|number; that the Brazilian ant has 
|decided to consume with sickening 
rapidity all that we hold dear, such as 
}cabbages and mangel-wurzels and the 


jlike? But I must not foree you to listen 


perance movement, lame 
to attack him the previous night with atthis, 
and threatened to cut off his nose because he 
had accepted the liquor contract.” 
Indian Paper. 
From internal evidence we should say 
that the compositor was not one of them. 
“ Capablanca and the other masters met last 
night and drew up the conditions of challenge 
for the World’s Championship. Capablanca’s 
first opponent will be Rubinstein, who is given 
til 11923 to find the necessary funds.” 
Daily Paper. 
We understand that Mr. RusinsTrin is 
hoping to save a shilling a year, which 
at compound interest should be ample. 


From a review of a golf manual :— 
“This is an admirable little book, and will 
be heartily welcomed by the painstaking an 
pertinacious + 20 golfer, who has been striv- 
ing for years to reduce his handicap.” 
Indian Paper. 


Personally, we should be quite satisfied 





if we got down to, say, plus four. 





station that certain persons | 


| increasing the fecund- 


i scheme that will make | 


will carry on their de- | 
= | bates toa harpsichord | 
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AN INDIFFERENT 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

(By Mr. Puneh’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Given a hasty marriage, Quixotic on the one hand and senti 
| mental on the other, between a good-looking undergraduate 
of nineteen and a beautiful music-teacher of nine-and-thirty 

| given that the first is naturally callow and fickle and the 
second is preternaturally infantile and obstinate; and you 
have all the material of a drama of jealousy intense enough 
to merit the title of The Vehement Flame (Murray), a title 
which Mrs. MarGaret Drvanp has borrowed (with suitable 
acknowledgments) from no less an authority on conjugal 
| Incompatibilities than Kina Sonomon With this title, 
however, the lyrical implications of the tragedy end, for 
the misunderstandings of Maurice Curtis and his envious 
Eleanor are conducted in the most prosaic of New Eng 

land towns; and Mrs. Denanp’s talent, for all its broad 
vigour and a certain ingrained Puritanism which makes 
for ethical selection, never gets nearer to distilled poetry 
than a few chance purple passages devoted to landscape. 
The passions of her four chief characters—of Maurice him- 
self, of Eleanor and of the two younger women, Edith and 
Lily, on whose respective spiritual and phy sical attractions 
Maurice comes to rely when his wife’s monomaniac rancou! 
has sti ipped her of both—rather smoulder than burn, banked 
down under a hundred-and-one sordid domestic details. 
But the elderly people—indecorous Mrs. Newbolt, motherly 
Mrs. Houghton, and easy-going “ Uncle Henry" —keep both 
humour and charity ablaze in the pleasantest fashion of 
American fiction. ~ 








SHOT WILL FIND A GOOD DOG 


THE Lé INDON CH AR IVA RL y 
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FOR TYROS. 
A GREAT HELP TOWARDS HIS INDIVLDUAL BAG. 


“T have skimmed through the horses that have actually 
heen seen by me, and have expurgated the worst,” writes 


| Mr. Witniam ALLIson, the well-known racing journalist and 


breeder of blood stock, and proceeds to enhance an elaborate 
ten-page appreciation of Sceptre by “ expurgating ” that 
‘ther great mare of a couple of decades back, Pretty Polly. 
This may be enough to suggest that the outstanding 
characteristic of Memories of Men and Horses (Gnran1 
RicHARDS) is not impartiality. It is difficult to believe 
too that, out of the experience of half-a-century, the author 
could not have raked something more worthy to make up 
the weight of his book (which is occasionally redeemed from 
the common-place by a touch comparable with Tar Drurp's) 
than some particularly inane juvenilia consisting of doggerel 
verses and political skits. Still, much should be forgiven 
. Turf historian—even two whole chapters devoted to the 
uleged poisoning of Orme—who has refrained from the 
story of Hermit’s Derby. 


Miss Exnrrn Bevan should either write a much bette: 
book than The Taste of Eve's Apple.(Danitei O'Connor) 
and I think that she could—or nothing more. Here there 
are two beautiful young heroines, presented one after the 
other to monopolise your attention, the first mentally de- 
ficient, the second dumb and eccentric; there is anoble young 
loctor devoting himself to curing them and in love with 
the first; there is a saintly country gentleman who marries 
the second when the doctor has declined her hand; and, 
later on, a third and sane and slightly older heroine who 
lmarries an attractive soldier and has a hard time of it, 









































| casually, but to become in- 


| him in social position, and | - 
his self-centredness led 


| wards became tired of her. 


| by his feckless and brilliant brother, but there are many 





_ ally compelled to take matters into her own hands because 
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exorcising his first wife’s ghost in the most high-minded 
fashion. Miss Bevan created considerable confusion in 
my mind by introducing herself, not as a character, but as 
the author encountering in the flesh the people of her imag}- 
nation; and even more by sliding from one story to another 
with no better connection than that one person in the first 
group of characters knew somebody in the next. 1t seemed 
as though she were playing an extraordinarily exaggerated 
version of that parlour game in which two entirely different 
words are joined by a string of others each related in 
meaning to the one before and the one after but very far 
from the first or the last. Here we begin with Dr. Anthony 
Melville and the beautiful insane Rosdeugh in an English 
country cottage, and end with Major Lincoln and Elsa his 
wife in the Himalayas. There is an unbroken series of 
links between their stories, but so long and so tenuous that 
Miss Bevan doesn’t really deserve a prize, 





Mr. Joun Patmer, in The Happy Fool (CHRISTOPHERS), 
has drawn a clever portrait of a young musical critic and 


. | 
composer. Guy Reval was a charming person to meet! 





the dear stupid fellow obstinately refuses to see what is 
patent to the whole world—we have had these with us 
since our earliest youth. It is among the minor characters 
that our author scores his chief successes. I like Austin 
Harvey, the “ right-hand man,” who is determined that his 
employer shall make a splash in the world, Lord Longwood 
is not the common peer of fiction: there are pleasant 
features too about George Lucas (partner in the remarkable 
firm of Fraser and Co.), and Maurice and Beatrix and “ Wog” 
Lorden and the great financier, Mr. Osman Girling. And 
the business part of the story is quite ingeniously handled. 
But perhaps the best thing about the book is its evidence 
of the author’s youth. 








Iam not quite sure how far my leg is being pulled by 
Mr. Witi1am Gernarpt in J'utility, a novel in the Russian 
manner (CoppEN-SAUNDERSON). "Tis all about three sisters, 
Sonia, Nina and Vera; a half-Russian, half-English Andrei | 
Andreich, in love with the reluctant Nina and on service in 
Russia; Fanny Ivanovna, the German mistress of the girls’ 
father ; the worried father himself ; a host of poor relations, 





timately acquainted with ae ee 
him was rather a devastat- : 
ing experience. First of 
all he married Sabina, a} ~——.- 
girl considerably beneath 


almost directly to her 
death. Then he married 
his cousin and soon after- 


Whatever Guy's merits as | ~ 
a composer may have been 
(and of that we have, of 
course, no proof but the 
author’s word) he was a 
failure as a husband; and 
it is something of an 
achievement that Mr. Pat- 
MER contrives to make us 
feel the attractions of 
this wayward and selfish 





Small Boy. “See THE pea, Jim? 








DIRECTLY ’E’S OUT OF ‘IS DEPTH, ’COS "IS ’AT’LI. COME OFF.” 


and, in the later half of 
the book, oflicers, British 
and Russian, of the queer, 
| vague and certainly not 
very competent crusading 
expeditions which were 
‘saving’ Russia between | 
the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution and the established | 
|triumph of the Bolshey- | 
‘ists. The first part of | 
the story opens with a | 
| colourable imitation of the | 
| odder parts of Goaon, | 
| DosTorevskI, and CHEHOV 
(this is a new authentic 
spelling which I have 
learnt from the author); 
BART | and what I am still wonder- 
ling about is whether this 
is offered me as a seriously 
felt thing or as a piece 
of admirable spoof. If I 


‘ 











"E CAN'T SWIM, BUT HE’LL KNOW 








youth. Theodore Reval is to a great extent overshadowed 
touches in the drawing of his character that are admirably 
subtle. I do not think that Mr. Paumer faces some of the 
difficulties that would arise in the married life of such an 
ill-assorted couple as Guy and Sabina, but in spite of this 
omission I have no sort of doubt that you will find his story 
excellently written and more than ordinarily intriguing. 





We are a long, long time getting fairly off the mark in 
Bill the Bachelor (HEtNEMANN), partly because Mr. Denis 
MacxaiL has rather overcrowded his canvas with charae- 
ters, and partly because, like a nervous hostess, he insists 
on introducing them to us all at once. I confess that I found 
the first section of his book hard reading; it was not until I 
came to the third chapter (there are only seven in all) that 
1 began to feel there might be a story slowly taking shape 
behind this procession of singular strangers. Mr. MAcKAIL 
is still young and he will improve in construction as he 
gains experience. He has plenty of verbal felicity and a 
sense of character, though there may be nothing very novel 
about the protagonists of his little drama. The male, who 
adores humbly and dumbly, being a pauper, the daughter 
of a wealthy peer; the daughter in question, who is eventu- 











incline to the spoof theory it is because the last part of the 
book has an effect of pure burlesque. But, on the other 
hand, I am advised that no story of these times and places 
need be rejected on the score of intrinsic unplausibility. 
Anyhow, whether parodist or annalist, Mr. Grruanpi has 
made an interesting and amusing book. 





I discovered on the paper cover of Secret Cards (Hopper 
AND SrovGuron) that the hero was an impulsive young 
man who began * by lending three thousand pounds to an 
elderly gentleman he has never seen before.’’ This is an 
injustice to the young man. He began by lending eight 
thousand pounds; but in case you may think that he was 
as foolish as he was impulsive, let me add that he de- 
manded a return for his money, and did not just stroll 
about shedding tons and tons of money. Mr. J.J. Bett in 
this sensational story is so slow in getting into his stride 
that the earlier chapters are rather tedious to read. The 
efforts of some swindlers to ruin a pitiable old man are 
described at excessive length, but in spite of the handicap 
Mr. Bet has imposed upon himself he makes a brave effort 
and certainly finishes with a fine spurt. Indeed his con- 
cluding pages are so full of thrills and excitement that 
patient readers will reap their reward. And | like his 
melancholy detective. 
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A TECHNICAL paper thinks that the | 


Government will soon be broadcasting 
intelligence by wireless. The only diffi 
| culty, in the opinion of some people, is 
| where they will obtain it. 


| The French Press dealing with inter 
( 


i 


national matters seems to have follow 
| Professor Cour and have become bitter 
| and bitter every day. 


| We understand that what most im 
presses a number of Americans now in 
| London is the number of American 
now in London. | 7 


| 


Miss Jane Burr suggests that |} 
women should have a husband |} 
every three years. The idea 
is approved by a Los Angeles 
film artiste, who says the first 


ten husbands are always the 


worst, and after that things run 


smoothly. | Pei 

The Prime MINIsTER’s new 

| house in Surrey is reported t 
be approaching completion, al 
though, we read, inspection is 
not encouraged. An interesting 
feature of it is said to be tlh 
oubliette for former suppol ters. 
* 

Mr. Luoyp Grorcr has been 
enjoying rambles on the Welsh 
hills, accompanied by his St 
Bernard dog, the name of which, - 

| by the way, is “ Riffel,” and not, 
as it is so often spelt, “ Riddell.’ 
‘ 

A well known musical con 
ductor is said to contemplate 
standing for Parliament. This MDC 


g 
lends colour to the rumour that 
the Prime MinisTeEr is likely t 
realise his dream of choral de- | ise 
bates. 


It is believe d that 
deterred from a career of crime only by 
| the fear that, when they are in prison 
| their families and friends will write 
| Feminiscences of them in the Sunday 


papers, 


many men are 


We hear that, in view of the revived 


| 
| 
| 


company has arranged to produce a 


| slow-motion picture of CAPABLANCA’s 
| “ follow through.” 


“Owing to the cold winds that have 


| prevailed of late, earthworms have not 
| appeared above the surface until the 


sun has warmed the soil,” states a well- 


known naturalist. The number of ea: ly 


birds faced with unemployment is said 


Sane 


VOL, CLXUI1. 


FUNC 


SEASIDE COUNCILLOR, A STRONG SUPPORTER OF A 
BRIGHTER SEASIDE MOVEMENT, ON THE PROMENADE 


| Interest in chess, an enterprising film | 
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es at a ; GPA oe See 
to be causing the authorities consider- | of two Cabinet Ministers. 
able alarm. 


He should 
remember, however, that all cinema 
stars have to start at the bottom and 
Sir Harry Lauper protests that the} work up. 

Highland costume is incomplete with- 
ut the sporran. The curly walking-| According to a Soviet message, ENver 
stick, we understand, is optional, Pasua died in Eastern Bokhara. It is 
said that he never really rallied after 
Our idea of an expert is the man who| his last death. 
ean tell where the English summer 

finishes up and winter begins. 


( 


The Prohibitionists charge the Amer- 
ican shipowners with supplying liquor | 
According to a Harley Street special- | on board their vessels, and there is some 
st plenty of exercise pro- | talk of its being called the United States 


o.* | 
longs life. 





walk ng 


It would be interesting to| Sipping Board. 
many of our centenarians! 


know how 
ee ——_ Burglars at Twickenham have | 
carried off a silver challenge 
trophy. An objection has, how- 
| ever, been lodged on the score 


| of irregularity of entry. 


| A Ford car has been found 

| outside the house from which it 

| was stolen a year ago. No doubt 

there was some good reason for 
this delay. 

| <A correspondent of a Sunday 
paper draws attention to the 
fact that many titled per ple now 
travel third-class. In ouropinion 
the railway companies have ot ly 
themselves to blame if this ad- 


| vantage 1s taken of a loophole in 
the by-laws. } 


CALLADINE, who is 


| Mr. H. : 
elghty years of age, has just com 
pleted fifty years’ service 


rgan blower wl 


ce as an 
a local el upel. 


hie should now, of cou sc, be en- 


oving his second wind. 





wD+22 | A motoring expert, giving par- 
ticulars of cheap cars for work- 


1 ; 
ers, looks forward to t 


the day 
: i'when there will be nobody in 


re originally owners ol second-hand | kingland who 18 not a motorist. Cer- 
; y everything points to the early 





extermination of the pedestrian. | 
can create his own atmo 
Of the children lost in London nearly 


are eventually 


«A man 
sphere by the perso! wily he possesses, , 
eclares a weekly paper. We fear how- | ninety-five per cent. 
ever that Mr.Justice DarLinc and Dean | restored to their parents. 
would cause | well for the honesty of the finders, 


This speaks | 


INGE in the same room 
the barometer to bob up and down in | 


A novelty shown at the Dental Ex- 
hibition is the Gazotherme, a pain- 


an alarming manner. 


| Although he has been knocked down | deadening device for which it is claimed 
by passing motors no fewer than nine! that it will even enable a lumorous 
times, a blind man of Birmingham still! book to be enjoyed in the dentist's 
ied Thi Ou Ss ' a 
| persists in going out unaccompanied. chair. This invention should stimulate 
| ee : 5 5 | e . — " 

| There is a movement on foot, we under- | the sale of humorous books. 
| Th isan . 

stand, for making him an honorary | Diy 
Die-hard | The next meeting of Allied Ministers 

| will be held at Brussels in the autumn. 

The leading actor in a newly-produced | We understand this will conclude the | 


film is said to be drawing the salary | Peace Conference autumn bookings. 
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| LITERATURE v. CHEMISTRY. 


Ler me give this tip to anybody 
getting into the Upper School, and that 
is to choose Literature and steer clear 
| of Chemistry. Chaps who don’t know 

theropes naturally pomp forChemistry, 
with a view to mucking about with test- 
tubes and having explosions and other 
obvious advantages. But afterwards 
their awakening is rather bitter, because 
Jarvis, who takes the Chemistry, is a 
frightfully dull sort of person who hardly 
ever lets people do any experiments, and 
then only feeble ones, besides having a 
pretty rotten sort of temper which in- 
evitably leads to a good deal of Deten- 
tion Room for the unwary. 

On the other hand, old Kemp's Lit- 
erature Classes are really jolly fine. 
For one thing he never really punishes 
people, except in the way of sarcasm ; 
and then again he goes in for a lot of 
weird stunts which aren't like work at 
all, so that his classes are really worth 
going to. A favourite proceeding of his 
is to dictate us some poetry with a lot 
of words, chiefly adjectives, left out, and 
then we have to fill in the blanks ac- 
cording to our own ideas. Afterwards 
| he gives us the real words and makes 
us learn the poem, which I personally 
rather enjoy, as the poetry he gives us 
is really particularly decent and not a 
bit like Casabianca and the sort of 
sludge they make you learn at your 
private. 

Sometimes he leaves out a whole line, 
usually the last, and it’s simply price- 
less sport listening to what some of the 
| people put, especially Carruthers. Car- 

ruthers is more or less one of the un- 
| lettered mob and has no poetry in his 

soul, and consequently old Kemp loathes 
| him pretty heavily. One day we had 
| a piece which ended :— 
| With shifting ladders of shadcuw and light 
And blurred in colour and form, 
| 








The sun hung over the gates of night 
And glared at a coming storm.” 
| Only in dictating it old Kemp left out 
| “shifting” and “blurred” and only gave 
| us “and” in the last line. Afterwards 
| he made us read out what we'd got, 
and Carruthers had :— 
“With wooden ladders of shadow and light 
And yellow in colour and form, 
The sun hung over the gates of night 
And the weather was quite warm.” 
Of course everybody laughed like any- 
thing. Old Kemp fairly glared at him. 
“Wooden ladders!” he groaned. 
‘Miserable Caliban! What d’ you 
think you mean by wooden ladders ?” 
‘Well, Sir,” said Carruthers, “it’s 
| the only thing shat makes sense with 
| ladders.” 
| “Sense!” shouted Kemp. “And 
| what sort of sense d’ you call it to re- 


| 








iwhat’s that 


present the sun as making wooden lad- 
ders? Is that sense?” 

“No, Sir,” said Carruthers. 

“Oh, you admit it isn’t,” snorted 
Kemp. “Then what about your much- 
vaunted sense now?” 

“ That isn’t my sense, Sir,” said Car- 


ruthers. “I only put ‘wooden’ with 
‘ladders;’ I didn’t write the other 
part.” 


Old Kemp glared at him for a bit 
and then suddenly became quite calm. 

‘Carruthers,’ he said, “I take off 
my hat to you as one of our coming 
men. With your complete lack of any 
artistic feeling whatsoever you cannot 
fail to be a tremendous success in life.” 

But the best thing of all happened 
the next week. Kemp had been giving 
us a perfectly gorgeous piece, begin- 
ning :-— 

‘“Much have I travelled in the realms of 

gold."’ 
Some of the beginning part | don’t 
quite understand, but even then the 
mere sound of the words is positively 
top-hole. I can’t explain, but I think 
it’s gorgeous. Well, while Kemp was 
dictating us the real words to put in 
the spaces, Carruthers, who is always 
much slower at writing them in than 
anybody else, looked up and asked :— 

“Did you say ‘deep-brown Homer,’ 
Sir?” 

Everybody simply yelled with de- 
light, and Kemp stared at him in a sort 
of cold fury. 

* No, I did not,” he snapped. ‘I said 
‘ coffee-coloured.’”’ 

Everybody yelled again, and Kemp, 
without taking any notice, just went 
on dictatingat such a lick that, of course, 
Carruthers got left hopelessly behind. 
Later on, just before prep., Carruthers 
went to Creswell and asked him to give 
him the right words to stick in, because 
we'd got to learn the poem for Kemp’s 
next class. 

“I’m sure I've got half the rot in 
the wrong spaces,” he said. ‘And 
muck at the end about 
Cortez?” 

That gave Creswell a brilliant idea. 
First of all he made Carruthers believe 
that ‘ coffee-coloured” was the right 
adjective to put with “ Homer,” which 
wasn’t as difficult as you’d think, be- 
cause Carruthers thinks that all poetry 
is bound to be absolute rot anyhow. 
Then in the spaces towards the end he 
deliberately jumbled up the words and 


;even invented some of his own: and 


Carruthers took it all in beautifully. 
Next Literature class by sheer luck 
Kemp put Carruthers on first, and he'd 
hardly begun when who should waddle 
in but the Head. Kemp held up his 





hand for Carruthers to stop, but the personal details about our sportsmen. 








Head said, “ No, go on,” and stood by 
smiling and nodding until suddenly 
Carruthers blurted out :— i 

‘**Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 

That coffee-coloured Homer ruled as his 
demesne.’"’ 

You never saw anybody look so as- 
tonished as the Head did. 

“‘Coffee-coloured Homer!” he gasped. 
“Coffee-coloured Homer! God bless 
my soul!” 

Then old Kemp, who had looked jolly 
astonished himself at first, leant over 
his desk and started whispering; and 
after a bit the Head smiled and turned 
to Carruthers, “* Deep-browed Homer,’ 
it should be,” he said. “ Well, go on, 
boy, go on.” 

Naturally Carruthers felt pretty fed- 
up at having to perform like this before 
the Head, but he managed to get on all 
right for another couple of lines, after 
which he said :— 

*** Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swarms into his 

ee dies 

“*Swarms'!” squeaked the Head. 
“What are you talking about, boy? 
Swims !” ‘ 

“Swims,” said Carruthers, looking 
pretty muddled, and thought for a bit. 
Then he went on again with a rush :— 
‘** Or like fat Cortez when with staring eyes 

He swims in the Pacific. . . .”’ , 

Everybody thought the Head was 
going to havea fit. His eyeglasses fell 
right off his nose and he stood there 
putling out his cheeks and making a 
noise like a wounded rabbit. 

“ Fat Cortez!” he squeaked. “ Swims 
in the Pacific! This boy is mad!" And 
he simply turned and waddled out of the 
room as fast as he could go. Old Kemp, 
with a pretty sharp look at all of us, 
hurried out after him, and we heard a 
long confab going on in the passage. 
Everybody felt somewhat blue because 
we were all of us more or less in it with 
Cresswell, and it was obvious that Kemp 
smelt a rat. 

Asa matter of fact nothing happened. 
After a time Kemp came back and just 
went on with the class as usual. Only 
when the bell went he addressed Car- 
ruthers: “ Next Literature hour,” he 
said, “you report to Mr. Jarvis for 
Chemistry. I don’t quite know what 
he has done to deserve you, but happily 
for me that’s the arrangement. You 
will probably end by blowing up the 
building, but I don’t know that that 
isn’t better than murdering the poets. 
You can go.” 


) 








“Major had 14} brace grouse, six hairs 
and a number of rabbits.”—Scots Paper. 


We deprecate the publication of these 
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OUR PROBLEMS OF CONDUCT. 


Tnereis a lamentable sameness about 
most of the problems of conduct pub- 
lished in our contemporaries. ‘Lhey 
generally deal with Mrs. A.’s troubles 
when she forgets to leave a ecard on the 
dustman, or when she has given the 
Duchess of B. two lumps instead of 
one. The following are a few real 
problems for men only :— 

(1) Mr. A., while on the pier at Mar- 
gate, espies a male bather below him 
in difficulties. He dives in, incidentally 
ruining his only suit, and drags the 
drowning man to shore. When there 
he discovers that it is his tailor, to 
whom he naturally owes large sums. 
It is too late to swim back with bim 
and leave him to sink, as a large crowd 
is gathering. What should Mr. A. do? 

(2) Mr. B. plays golf with Mr. C., 
and the scores are level to the last hole 
but one. C. drives into the rough, and 
his ball is apparently lost. Just as B. 
is about to claim the hole, C., who has 
been searching some distance away 
from the others, gives a yell of triumph 
and points to the ball, which is lying so 
favourably that he has an easy shot, 


bool 
YOU 'RE NOT GOING TO BATHE TO-DAY? 
BILL ’s GOING TO PHOTOGRAPH ME BASKING ON THE 


ed 


+> . 
— 








a” 


{thus winning the last hole and the 
match. Now B. knows perfectly well 
| that C. islying. That ball he pretended 
| to have found was not his, but a new 
one he placed there for the purpose. 
LB. is certain of this, for he himself, as 


it in his pocket. But he cannot expose 
C. without exposing himself. What 
should he do? 

(3) Mr. D., by some accident, pays 
his income-tax on the dayitisdue. He 
is consequently certified insane, and 
placed in a lunatic asylum. Here he 
plays whist one night, and has for a 
partner a delightful old gentleman, Mr. 
E., whose only misfortune is that he is 
a homicidal maniac, and is interned 
there for having massacred one of his 
partners who revoked. LE. leads an ace, 
and playfully remarks that he intends 
to assassinate anybody who trumps it. 
He producesa razor, which he hasstolen, 
and places it on the table. D. looks at 
his hand, and then finds that he has 
heen dealt the whole thirteen trumps. 
The windows are barred. What is the 
best course for D. to pursue? 

(4) Mr. H. goes to dinner with Miss 





soon as he got to the spot, found the | 
original ball and surreptitiously shoved 
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ROCKS AT SUNNY SHRIMPTON FOR THE HOLIDAY BEAUTY 


I., his aunt, from whom he has great 
expectations. Miss I. is fond of animals, 
and has a prize goldfish, which she keeps 
in a bowl on the table. She is also a 
a fanatical teetotaler. H. knows this, 
and has brought a small flask for clan- 
destine consumption. While 
answering the telephone in the hall he 
mixes himself a drink; but auntie, by 
| some miracle, finishes her conversation 
quickly and comes back before H. is 
ready for her. In order to dispose of 
|the whisky quickly he pours it into 
| the goldfish’s bowl. For hors d’auvres 
anchovies are served. During this 
course the prize gold-fish, under the in- 
fluence of the whisky, gets more and 
more playful, and finally, while auntie’s 
attention is occupied with the butler, 
hops out of the bowl on to her plate. 
She notices nothing wrong, mistakes it 
for an anchovy, impales it on a fork, 
and is about to eat it. What should 
H. do? 


she is 








* TeELEMULTIPHONE. 


Eight conversations can go on at once.” 
Evening Paper. 


Judging by our experience there 1s 





nothing novel in this. 
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GOING AND COMING BACK. _— ee | 
I am waking. I am quite suddenly ~ | 
| wide awake and springing out of bed. | BMEzZZA-ZE 
| More suddenly than | have done for | LEO A = | 


| ages. This is strange, because | have 
| been badly run-down lately owing to 
| overwork and anxiety, and it has been 
| a daily torment, this business of tearing 
myself out of my bed. My razor is fin 
this morning, and shaving is only a 
matter of a few minutes, instead of a 
quarter of an hour of scratching and re- 
lathering and re-stropping and cursing 
[am splashing about in the bath; the 
water is almost cold, but I don’t mind 
abit. It makes me sing. 1 am singing 
“Rule, Britannia.’”’ It is a wonderfu 
bath-room song, and it suits my voice 
admirably. Iam drying myself vigor- 
ously, saying ‘S-s-s,” as ostlers do 








when they are grooming their horses. 
It is most invigorating. The sun is 
pouring in at the open window. What 
a morning! 

Iam dressed. It waseasy. Every 
thing was in its proper place, studs 
links, sock-suspenders, all of them. | 
have had a good breakfast and am 
walking to the station. I cannot re 
member ever walking to the statior 
before, but this morning I have loads 
of time. I even have time to say 


‘Good morning”’ to the ticket-collector 

















instead of nearly bumping him over in 
my dash for the train. I am years 
younger. I am well, boisterously well, 
by Jove! And as happy as the King o! 


Honolulu. 




















Taree Weeks LATER. 


lam waking. No, lamnot. They 

can call me again. Iam annoyed. | 

refuse to wake. I am falling asleep 

I am fast asleep. I am waking again: 
1 


some one is fussing me. Oh, allright 


all right, all right! Iam still wakin 


Hi Mest it 
; i A \ 
but lam going to take my own time P iyaséal “4 | } Hl! iil l) | | 


about it. I must wake, I know. Ido NAT) 


piper 
I have crawled out of bed, stretche ; . 
; If : ” $5 “ ; “Ye 7 ’ Small Boy (on arrival at country cottage), “ MUMMY, WHERE IS THE BATH-RO00M?” 
mysell ¢ i @& 100K round. eel ; nt , 2 , 
h ys bl a © TI ‘ Mother. “ THERE ISN'T ANY BATH-ROOM, DEAR.” 
stabinng-f" Gedo wea ous 1 SSERERS, Small Boy. “Goop! Tuts 18 GOING TO BE A REAL HOLIDAY.” 
| cause I have been so jouy fit the last ie : 7 , —_ 
few weeks and quite free from anxiety. | driving to the station in the hotel bus. | Another Headache for the Historian. 
I am up now, so I may as well get on, T 
, 
1 


sneekatin ans ti ie canteens theo he sun is shining. Let it shine. ] At Victoria Station, after the London 
especially as it is confoundedly late. don’t care if it snows. I am in the QGonference: 
am lying in a hot bath. I know this 











train. Inanhourand a-half I shall be “MM. Po : : 

fe . “EE SE alae mnnEae . <A - M. Poincaré was cordial and cheerful, 

is wasting time and that I shan’t have | .+ the office. Oh Heavens! The office. deupite the failuse of his snlesion.” 

time for breakfast, but | con t care. | | For forty-nine weeks I shall be at the Liverpool Paper. 

have almost got a headache. How “US-| office. I feel weak andill. I believe I “Tt is unfortunately the fact that M. Poin 
gusting! I have had to shut the bath-| 1. going to ery. No, I mustn't do °té has departed in a very bad temper, and 

4 5 5 ae his demeanour at the station this morning 

that. Iam yawning. I am sleepy. | 


room window. This sea air is beastly he 8 
cold in tl sariy ti ae 7 was almost churlish.”—Same paper, same day. 
ee am falling asleep. I am asleep. 

— “Five ladies required as entire domestic 


I am dressed. I don’t look very} : 
nice, but it has been such a rush, and | No Escape that Way. staff in sinall Peapenain y school. Natural 
nothing was in its proper place. There | + Marvied emiavants Gesiting to peceeed to}: eng nanepelie haty dabe 4g: +. 
is no time for breakfast. I knew there | ina ae Seckan withuie their tee wilt Dut how can they teach the young idea 
wouldn’t be. It doesn’t matter. I | not be accorded American Consular visas in | shoot if they are not allowed a little 

| couldn’t have eaten it, anyhow. I am | Poland.”—Daily Paper. powder ? | 
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THE LADIES’ DOUBLES. 


‘Tnere were four of us talking together 
avilion at the tennis 
club. George Hilton, who is probably 
the laziest man in the club, was sprawl- 
ing indolently in a deck-chair, while 
Mrs. Hilton, Miss Mostyn and I stood 
round expatiating on the sinfulness of 
sloth on a fine Saturday afternoon. 

“ You made me join this club because 


| youthought I needed exercise,” I pointed 








out,“ and you ought to see that I get it.” 

“Very well,” he said with an air of 
inartyrdom, “ I will join you in a mixed 
‘louble. After all,” he added, address- 
ing himself to the two ladies, “we old 
inembers ought to encourage these keen 
novices.” 

“Could you put up with me as a 
partner?” I asked Miss Mostyn. 

sefore she could reply, Cobb, who is 
our Tournament Secretary, emerged 
from the pavilion with a box of new 
balls. 

“Oh, Miss Mostyn,” he said, “are 
you ready to play off the first round of 
the Ladies’ Doubles?” 

“I’m quite ready,” said Miss Mostyn. 
She turned to me: “ You don’t mind, 
do you? We might play our mixed 
after tea.” 

| registered philosophical resignation. 

‘Now what about an umpire ?”’ said 
Cobb persuasively, addressing the club 
at large. There was an awkward pause. 
People who happened to be near a door 
slipped quietly intothe pavilion. Others 
less favourably situated hastily extem- 
porised scratch fours and made for the 
more Cistant courts. George was re- 
strained from bolting only by the fact 


| that Cobb was looking straight at him. 


‘* Personally,” said George, * I should 
love the job, only I’m due to play Haw- 
kins in the Handicap at four o’cloek. 


| But don’t you worry, Cobb; I'll find 
| you an umpire.” 


‘Where are you going to find the 


| umpire ?”’ | inquired suspiciously. 


* Here,” said George, patting my 
shoulder benevolently ; ‘ you shall have 


| the privilege.” 





* You were always too good to me,” 
I murmured. 

“Think of the popularity you will 
achieve by merely sitting still,” he went 
on. “All the people who might have 
been in your place will love you like a 
brother.” 

“Is all this true?” I asked Miss 
Mostyn. 

“A willingness to umpire,” she re- 
plied, “is certainly a short cut to 
popularity.” 

“ As a special favour,” added George, 
“I will lend you my big blanket-coat. 
You will look so like a real umpire that 
nobody will notice the difference.” 





“Hand it over,” I said. “1 never 
could resist flattery.” 

With George's assistance I clambered 
into the umpire’s chair, and by the 
time I had settled myself Mrs. Cobb, 
who partnered Miss Mostyn, had won 
the toss. 

«“ We'll take service,” she announced. 
Their opponents, Miss Hawkins and 
Mrs. Strange, moved away to the 
pavilion end. I leaned back and sur- 
veyed the court. Mrs. Cobb retired to 
her base-line and gazed at me intently ; 
all four of them gazed at me intently. 
There was a dramatic hush, and then I 
leaned over and whispered to George 

“Ts there a smut on my nose?” 

“No,” said George; “you look a 
perfect little picture.” 

“Then why this delay?” I inquired. 
“ Am I expected to give a short address 
from the chair?” 

“T think,” said George confidentially, 
“that if you just say ‘ Play’ in a loud 
clear voice it will meet the case.” 

“ Play!” I said in a loud clear voice. 

Mrs. Cobb served. Mrs. Strange 
placed her return accurately down Miss 
Mostyn’s side-line. Miss Mostyn re- 
plied with a deep lob to the far corner, 
and then the four of them settled down 
to a quiet driving competition. There 
was no unseemly sprinting to the net, 
no vulgar haste. All four belonged to 
the pre-Lenglen school and held that a 
woman's place was on the base-line. 
None of them looked like making a 
mistake for hours. A bee buzzed drow- 
sily round my head... . 

Presently Mrs. Strange mis-hit and 
found the net. I woke up with a start. 
“ Fifteen love,” prompted George. 

‘« Fifteen love,” I echoed. 

Mrs. Cobb served. Miss Hawkins 
placed her return accurately down Miss 
Mostyn’s side-line. Miss Mostyn re- 
plied with a deep lob. The game 
went on. 

At the end of what seemed about an 
hour Miss Mostyn and Mrs. Cobb won 
a game. While they were changing 
ends I said to George: ‘ How long are 
we allowed for this round?” 

“Until to-day fortnight,” he replied. 

“ We shall never do it,” I said. 

“They are steady, aren’t they?” he 
remarked, and then, “I must fade away 
now ; | 'm due to play Hawkins at four. 
I ll ask Ethel to send you out some tea.” 

The game went on indefinitely, broken 
only by a short armistice while Miss 
Mostyn tidied her hair. I was aroused 
from a trance-like condition by the ar- 
rival of Mrs. Hilton with a cup of tea 
and a plate of chromatic cakes. 

“How are you getting on?” she 
asked, “and what is the score? I had 
to tear myself away half-an-hour ago 
to pour out tea.” 


” 
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“You must have missed at least two 
points,” I said. “ Mrs. Strange is get- 
ting a little wild on her back-hand : she 
broke down at the twenty-seventh re- 
turn just now. The point was gone, 
one might say, before she had time to 
look round. The score is now five—four 
in favour of the Mostyn-Cobb combin- 
ation.” 

“Would you like any more tea?” 

“No, thank you, kind lady. If my 
people ever ask after me, tell them | 
am well and happy. Why, here comes 
George with more buns.” 

“Hullo, Frankie,” said George. “ Stil! 
living at the old place, I see.”” He looked 
me over critically. “He's getting 
awfully stout, isn’t he, Ethel? You 
don’t take enough exercise, old man.” 

“No?” I said coldly. 

The game went on. Ours was now 
the only court occupied. I heard the 
rattle of tea-cups and the loud laughter 
of irresponsible idlers who had nothing 
better to do than to loiter about drink- 
ingtea. Presently the courts filled again 
and the shadows began to lengthen. 
Still the game went on. The score 
crept up to set all and two games all 
in the third and final set. 

By that time we had quite a large 
gallery, composed of people who had 
finished play for the day. George again 
stationed himself at the foot of my 
chair. At five games all in the third 
set, | leaned over to him. 

“ George,” I said, “if anything hap- 
pens to me I should like you to have 
my birds’ eggs and the stuffed owl.” 

“Don’t talk like that, old man,” he 
said in a broken voice, and then, more 
brightly, “Oh, good one, Mrs. Cobb!” 

He didn’t care. 


Late that evening I hobbled out of 
the dressing-room and along the dusky 
verandah, looking for my pipe. ‘There 
I met Miss Mostyn. 

“ T was just thinking of you,” I began. 

“How thrilling!”’ she said. * Tell 
me some more.” 

“It was at a tennis club, a long, long 
time ago,” I went on, “that somebody 
very like you told me that a willing- 
ness to umpire was a short cut to 
popularity. I think ‘short’ was the 
word she used.” 





“In regard to yarns it may be taken as a 
fact that production is not being absorbed.” 
Provincial Paper. 

The author of this statement has evi- 

dently not seen our waste-paper basket. 


“Colchester Oyster Feast this year will be 
heard on Thursday, October 26.” 
Evening Paper. 
The “opening” chorus will, we are 
told, be particularly fine. 
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AFTER THE LITTLE PEDLINGTON TOURNAMENT. 

| Friend of the Local Champion, “It MUST BE HEAVENLY, MEETING ALL THESE PEOPLE AND BEING INTRODUCED AS THE NEW 


CHAMPION.” 


The Local Champion. “I pon’? MEET PEOPLE, SILLY. 
I 


ProPLE MEET ME.” 








| THE DEADLY AUTOMATICS. 


| “I’ve brought you here to show you 
how it is possible to obtain half-an- 
hour's amusement with the initial out- 
lay of one penny only,” I said to Mollie 
in my best informative manner. 
“Roars of applause,” commented 
Mollie, yawning without putting up 
| her hand, “Go on.” 

We were on the pier, whence all but 
we had fled, alone—alone save for those 
strong silent sentinels, the Automatic 
Machines. 

“We'll begin with the Weighing 
| Machine,” I continued. “ You will 
note that in the event of my guessing 
my correct weight my penny will be 
returned to me. Observe, I step upon 
the platform, twirl the index-finger to 
twelve stone four pounds, put a penny 
in the slot and i" 

I had not thought it necessary to tell 
Mollie that in the morning I had been 
weighed on another machine and there- 
fore knew my weight exactly. Yet—— 
| “Twelve stone five,” announced 

Mollie. ‘Good-bye, penny.” 








I took off my coat and put another 
penny in the slot. 

“Twelve three,” proclaimed 
Mollie. ‘ Good-bye, second penny.” 

After I had varied my attire four 
more times and had spent sixpence (1 
had provided myself with three shil- 
lingsworth of coppers in case of acci- 


stone 


dents) | assumed my full garb, put on | 


my left shoe, gave Mollie back her um- 
brella and passed on to the Try Your 
Geir; Moprerate StrreENGTH RINGS 
THE Bett; Great STRENGTH RETURNS 
your Penny. I was in the right mood 
for gripping; I wanted to grip. I set 
my teeth and gripped. The index-finger 
crept slowly up the dial, quivered on 
the verge of “ Moderate Strength,” and 
then fell back in a dead faint. Chink 
went my penny. 

“Try another machine,” advised 
Mollie after a short interval. “That's 
tenpence you 've spent so far. I ‘ll keep 
count, shallI? Fancy your not having 
even moderate strength. Well, well.” 

I did not answer. Sometimes one 
eapnot. But I shook my aching fist at 
Try Your Grip and snarled “ Liar!” 








I spent only twopence on the Foor- 
BALL Mareu; Score A GOAL AND GET 
your Money pack, I should have got 
both pennies back, 1 know, had there 
been aball. But, although I jerked the 
levers like mad and the trap-doorsprang 





their legs with passionate emphasis, no 
ball appeared. Mollie laughed con- 
sumedly, 

‘Don’t they look geese, kicking out 
at nothing?” she gurgled. “That's a 
shilling. It’s mounting up.” 

I tried to laugh unconcernedly ; but 
the sort of noise I made quite frightened 
me and I strode on hastily. 

“Ah!” I exclaimed next 
“Now, here’s something I do under- 
stand: the Cricket Marcu: Pay As 
}you phrase: Your Penny RETURNED 
|For Every Bounpary.” I peered closer 
and experienced once again the thrill 
}of my schooldays. The batsman was 
|W. G.—W. G. complete with burly 
ifigure, cap and beard. I put in my 
penny almost reverently ; it seemed a 
ridiculous sum to pay to see the big man 


| 
| 





open to permit the egress of the sphere, | 
and although both goalies kicked out | 








| 
| 


moment. | 
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| 
} 
| bat I pressed the levers. 


once again. 

The ball shot up from the trap, hesitated 
lan instant and then trickled down a 
| hole marked “ Caught.”” Caught! And 
| neither the bowler (an underhand one 
i nor W. G. had touched it. 

ne Hard luck, Doctor! : l cried w: rinly 
and put inanother penny. Altogeth 
|] put in nine pennies, but, although | 
did my utmost with the levers, | could 
not induce W. G. to score a boundary 
Twicehe was run-out, and once ' 
when I'll swear he hadn't 
inch from his crease. | forget what wa 


t imped 

moved an 

the unseen umpire’s decision in the othe 
cases. Once only was I able to man 
cuvre the ball so that it met the 
fectly straight bat of 
champion: away scudded the ball 
ing the hole marked * Boundary, 
then it slowly meandered back until it 
dropped into aperture 

i* LBW." ! 

| “Bah!” I eried disgustedly. 

* One-and-nine,”’ 
stolidly. 

[ flung away from her. The 
instantmy shout of fiendish glee broug! 
her again to my side I stood before 
a machine named THe Hxecutio? 


pel 
the old-time 
skirt 

and 


an labelled 


announced Mollie 


next 


‘ 
ik 


“See that?” I growled. ‘See that 
man standing under the gallows ove 


the trap-door with a bag over his head | 
and a rope round his neck? Do you 
know who that is?” 
“No,” whispered Mollie, rather awed. 
“Tt'’s the inventor of all aut 
hines. And I’m going to hang him. 
| I'm going to hang him for a penny ;| 
and I don't care if 1 don’t get my money 
It’s worth it.” 
In went the penny. 
remained shut; the inventor of 
unhanged 
| 


matic | 


nac 


back. 
The trap doo) 
auto- | 
| matic machines remained 

the hangman remained mildly expect- 
ant, and the penny , the 


machine. 


remained 10 


“ Reprieved!”’ I gasped, and pushed | 
in another penny and then another and 
another, until my pocket was empty of 

coppers. Altogether I attempted to let 
| the law take its course with the criminal | 
fifteen times, and every time the Home | 
Secretary intervened. 
short of a seandal. 
“Threebob,”’ remarked Mollie wearily 
“You'llercuseme,’’ saidagentle voice 
“but that machine's out of order.’ A 
melancholy individual wearing a moult 
| Ing straw hat with a Gunner ribbor had 
ined our party. 

“Tf it's out of order,” Is 
“ there ought to be a notice to that 
| effect.” 

‘There was one,” replied the 
choly individual, ‘but some mischee 
vious young rascal 
Would you be so good, Sir, as to 
the back of the machine and ‘eave 


It was nothing 


] ) 
mid Savagely, 


' 
melan 
re ib ort.| 


has te 


9? 


leame the sound of an outra 
from Mollie. 


ae 
go to|r 
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A BROADCASTING PERIL. 


Timi 
Vicar. “Tuts 18 TERRIBLE! Five MINI 
Ht .- 
Verger. “No, Sin; sur I UNDERSTAND 
THEIR ¢ HOMES TO ‘LISTEN IX.’” 


Wonderingly I acquiesced. I went 
to the back and ‘eaved. There came 
the sound of jingling coins as they 
cascaded into a receptacle. There also 
ged “Oh!” 


ry 


Gingerly 1 lowered the machine and 
hastened back. 

Mollie pointed to the disappearing 
figure of the man who wore the Gunner 
DHbbon. 
“ He's got them all —all your pennies 


Sunday Morning, 

















BEFORE THE SERVIC! A BOUL 


rES 


THERE ARE SOME THOUSANDS WAITING IN 


and everyone else's,” gasped Mollie. | 
“Tn his hat.” 

“The mischeevious rascal!’’ I said 
thoughtfully. 





History about to Repeat Itself. 
“Mr, Winston Churchill has a half-finished 
| book on the slips which he is under contract to 
complete by the end of 1922.” Daily Paper, 
But must he complete them? In the 
interests of his country could he not 


break the contract ? 
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THIS LIBERTY. 
(After Mr. A. S. M. Hvrcutnson once 
more, by special request.) 

Ir was a little thing that started it, 
her cognizance of it, as little things 
will. She had not known it, our Rosalie, 
how far it had gone, how immense the 
oncomingness of it, till this day, this 
day of finding her Wuggo, her own 
| Wuggo, her last boy-child save one, 
her all but youngest, his fingers stickied 
over with g gooseberry-j -jam, all stickiness. 

“Don’t touch” (she’d said), “don't 
| touch the door-handle, Wuggo, with 





“ Re me somber, Rosalie th: * ae 
man.” 

She'd answered (oh Rosalie, Rosalie): 

“ Yes, and remember, Harry, I’m a 
woman.” 

His life. 
children’s lives. 

Always for men, then, this home. 
Men wanted it, men made it, men 
married for it, thought to keep women 
tied to it, because of just this one 
accidental thing, theirs the bearing of 
children, men’s not. 

That’s Rosalie thinking then. 
now. Her seven children. Not oneof 


Her life. Their lives. The 


Their home. 





those horrid fingers of yours. I'llopen! them had she found time to te: ach to 
it.”’ And he— ha ai 9: aa irae 
“Oh cripes!” ~} ne hg 
Oh cripes ! as: 
Her Wuggo. or 
“Wuggo!” very dreadfully han 
she had shrieked, “how dare Coun envener 
you talk like that?” And he} jv ho 
again and sulkily, and shoulders | _+* ar os = 
shrugged (her Wuggo, her all} ,, aan | 
but lastborn child). v 
| Well, you never taught me| -wessgx 
no better, Mums.” pnecire ans | 
Her Wuggo!. Cripes ! e 1 
And turning it over now, and ' 


| no, 


_ since that first fateful day when 
_ on Harry when on her husband 


| swear. 
| tives. 
| the noun, 


| 
| 
| 
es 


| able w ay of his, and smoothing her hair, 


thinking of it, and turning it 
over again and thinking of it 
again, she saw it all. Saw how 
never had she taught to those 
her children King’s English; 
nor taught them anything, 
at schoolroom table nor at knee, 


she had burst vociferating and 
waving book. “ Best seller, 
Harry. See!” 

Heard too again as though 
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a | at the Old Bailey now, ani Harry's 8 
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lawful ery when told, sinking back in 
his arm-chair. 

“My son a burglar! 
son! My son! My son in quod! In 
quod mny son, my son! In quod!” 

How hard it had been to stop him. 

Her Doggo doing time! 

And Jujah, and Jiggo, those, ay those 
as well. How could she not also remem- 
ber them, those too, those flaxen-haired, 
those twins, those girls, her tricksy 
twain, at dances all night long, and 


‘pe? 


A burglar my 


But came never home to find their mother 


with hot cocoa waiting up. No, she’s 
in her study reading proofs, correcting 
——1 them, she’s never here, she’s 
signing contracts, writing auto- 
graphs. They never see her, 
never tell her things. She 
| never warns them, shows where 
perils lie, 

Then comes that night when 
,\ | suddenly atthe doortwo stretch- 

ers, and a gruff official voice to 
| cars too stunned with terror to 
| comprehend— 

“The Tube, Mum. Moving 
staircase. Ay, both of them, 
poor young ladies. Left foot, 
They would get off with the left 
foot first. Pity they weren't 
taught more at home.” 

And went away. 

Jujah and Jiggo dead. 

And Bobo and Gaga. 
came back as well. 
bus. Their satchels on 
backs. 





their 


road without looking to left of 
them and to right. Ah, Rosalie 
that “if.” No Bobo, no Gaga, 








That | 


The motor- | 


But if she had taught | 
them at home not to cross the | 


"twere yesterday his reply, “ Ob, a | now. 

pigs and pumps, old lady, pigs Only Wuggo now, Wuggo 

and pumps,” and leaped from Elder Brother. “Now ONE WORD BEFORE WE GO IN, and Jimjams, her last born. | 
chair and danced about the| Be®t. I¥ 4 BaTsMaN ‘ITs a BouNDARY Say, “WrLL IT!’ | And Wuggo saying “ Cripes.” 

: : AN’ DON’T GO AN’ LET ME DAHN BY SHOUTIN’, ‘ LUMME— . : ii ae a , 

room, and kicked at furnitureand wetay A oxoust?” She plucked her fountain-pen 

kissed her forehead and kissed —____from her bosom and _ hurled | 
her eyes and hair and she kissed his. | parse, to analyse, to talk King’s $s ; Eng- lit on the floor. . 

And now. Her seven children. But} lish, no not one. A thud, 


could an authoress teach? Have time 
to come to earth from tread of In- 
spiration’s air and schoolmarm (inky 
pot-hooks) children so? She had not 
thought so. She had not thought it 
mattered, And Harry saying— 

“They'll all talk slang. They'll 
They ‘ll hang their nomina- 
They ‘Il use the verb without 
They ‘ll never find their way 
about.” She’d said— ; 

“Well, why don’t you teach them 
then?” 

And often when, in that calm reason- 


his voice had come between puffs of his 
pipe, from out of his special armchair 





had come— 





Her Wuggo. Cripes! 
Look at her thinking then of all 
them, and thinking back, and thinking 


hard. This shock had brought re- 
membrance. Had Doggo too, her 
eldest, failed for this, because of this 


neglect been sent away from Tidborough 


and from Camford too for this, married | 


because of this that barmaid with the 
gilded hair, 
Doggo hers, to drink? Yes surely. 
A little syntax learnt, and would Doggo, 
slinking from bad to worse, have been | 
court-martialled twice, and then, 


War now over, burgled thus the office} phant, waving book, had cried, ‘ | 
Brick-red his hair 


safe? No, surely No. 
See her remembering now that day 
of Doggo's dreadful doom. 


taken because of this, her | 


| 
Her Doggo , 


What’s this, who’s running to her 


now? The nurse, the lady nurse, so 
highly salaried, so full of up-to-date 


ideas (‘She'll teach them so much better | 


than I, Harry,” hadn’t she said; 
have my life, my work’’ ?), the lady 
nurse, to say, to cry, to scream 

“Those banisters! Oh Heavens! The 
hall! His fingers sticky. Dead! Oh, 
madam, dead ! “é 

Her Wuggo gone, he too. 

She rose. She 
Harry, he sitting in his armchair, as 


the|long ago had done when she, trium- 
‘Be st { 


i seller, Harry, see.” 
that now was ashen grey, and “ Pigs 
and pumps,” he'd cried, “old lady, pigs 


«]} 


went straight in to 


—— 








| 
| 


| another book. 
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Young East-Ender (seeing a lark for the first time). “Sex, Mister, THERE'S A SPARRER UP THERE, AN’ 'E CAN'T GIT UP, AN’ 
AIN'T ARF ‘OL! x 


E CAN'T GIT DAHN—AN’ 'E 


She told him simp! 


ERIN’! 


| THE KIND LITTLE HOUSE. 


ply 
“Wuggo’s dead. I'll never write) 


I’m coming home.” 
“Home?” he queried. 

“ Yes, home to Jimjams and to you.” | 
There was to have been some more} 


| of it, raw heartbreak stuff, but no, we ’re | 
| all in tears, we've suffered so, we can’t | 


} 





| 


go on like that, we ‘ll end on brighter | 
note, A glimpse, no more. | 
Here’s Jimjams, last born, sole one] 

| 


left. And breakfast ’sdone. The nurse? 


scamp’s cheek, our Rosalie, herself with | 
Harry (no more proof-correcting now), | 
says,‘ Lessons, lessons, Jim-jams boy!” | 

And he, the elfsome sprite, shouts, 
“ Lessons! Parsing! Syntax! Gwam- 
mar. Oh huwway! On Muvver's knee! 
On Muvver’s knee!” 


We'll leave thei there. Evoe. 








The Latest Irish Frightfulness. 
“Trp-anp-Pun Rarps. 

Irregular Plot to Create Disturbance in 

Dublin.”—Sunday Paper. 

“Wanted Mother and Daughter. Age 
and 15."—Sunday Paper. 

It must be a relief to intending appli- 

cants to know that there will not be 

another Census till 1931. 
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| I knew you well, set round with golden 
thatches, 
For ever to my mind 


who watches 
For friends he cannot find; 


Anxiously looking out for some belated 
Dear child who'd lost his way ; 
I never thought it was for us you waited 


| Discharged. Herself she unties bib | Till almost yesterday. 
| and wipes the treacle from the young 


The great wood-pecker’s elfin laughter 
sounded 
Faint on the valley edge: 
knew the downs beyond, austere and 
rounded, 
Pushed to the sunset edge, 


And that behind, like fantasies, the 
meadows 
Mingled their green and gold, 
And shards lay buried on the wooded 
shadows 
Where men had lived of old, 


No one but you was with me, I sat 
listening ; 
Down on the window-sill 
A tiny feather fell, blue-black and glis- 
tening, 
Everything else was still, 





OL ceeetSsSseneetest 


You had gazed down the road, as one 





Until a memory, awaking lonely, 
Beat like a frightened bird 
Against the walls, so noiselessly that 
only, 
By us the sound was heard. 
And then you said, “It’s you I am ex 
pecting.”’ 
As a dog understands 
You looked down on me faithful and 
protecting 
And stretched out kindly hands. 








Another Sex Problem. 

“The —— Challenge Cup for the best short- 
horned went to Mr. ‘s roan bull calf, 
under twelve months’ old, which had a milk 
yield as a heifer of 6,244 Ibs. in 228 days.” 

Provincial Paper, 





“The Earl of Balfour is a philosopher, a 
golfer, a statesman, a successful farmer, a 
golfer, a lawn-tennis player and a musician of 
some distinction ; he performs with no small 
credit on the violin, the piano and the organ. 
He also plays golf.” Daily Paper. 


That had already begun to dawn on us, 





“Surrey have still to play Middlesex at 
Lord’s, beginning on Saturday next, and 
Warkickshire at the Oval on August 30.” 

Evening Paper. 
We like to see a county, even though 
right out of the running for the champ- 
ionship, finishing the season with a 
“kick” in it. 
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f OUR HOLIDAY PUZZLE 
WHAT ARE THE WILD WAVES SAYING? 








NAUSICAA SPEAKS. 
THe man from the sea had the mien of an eagle, 
A bold eye of blue had the man from the sea, 
The man from the sea had a tongue to inveigle 
A. king and his council, and me, my dears, me ; 
And he stood mid our folk like a sword among rods, 
And he walked like a stag on the hills of the gods. 


The man from the sea could charm palace or tavern, 
The man from the sea had the forehead of brass, 
A laugh like the sea-wind a-shout in a cavern, 
And love for.a wine-skin and eke for a lass, 
And guile of a serpent to plot and to plan, 
But, to carry him through it, the might of a man. 


The man from the sea he had feasted and fasted, 
The man from the sea had both suffered and sung, 
The years were his slaves which his manhood outlasted, 
He ne'er could be old, he had never been young ; 
And the gleam of his smile through his bristle of beard 
Was a thing to be loved—or a thing to be feared. 


The man from the sea was a teller of stories 
Of giants and pirates, of sailors made swine, 
Of storm and enchantment, the trail and its glories, 
White nymphs and soft islands in seas dark as wine; 
And always | heard him, and always I knew, 
Though he lied when he listed, that here he told true. 


He stood at the council and spoke with my father, 
As leader to leader, bold tongued, unafraid 

(The members a-marvel his statecraft to gather, 
His sooths upon strategy, triremes or trade); 
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| We think the learned editor ought to know about this. 








PICTURE. 


Men liked him, though after he’d dined with the Guards | 
‘Twas thought he was just a bit lucky at cards, 


But oh, when the moonlight fell softly and solemn 
He'd coax me aside lest my ladies should hear, 
And, in the warm dusk of the porphyry column, 
He’d murmur the honey we maidens hold dear, 
And whisper, “ I love you, my beauty, my sweet, 
Won't you help me (there’s why) with a ship of the | 
Fleet ?”’ 


I listened at last; and Ulysses, the teller 
Of stories, by morn was a cloud on the blue; 
And, quitting the Court (and its half-empty cellar), 
He took (or I thought so) my heart with him too; 
But certainly gone were the pick of my pearls 
And the daintiest darling of all of my girls. 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








From a bookseller’s catalogue :— 

“ Expositor’s Bible (The), edited by W. Robertson Nicoll, 
Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther, by W.—— (trifle loose), 3s. ; Colos- 
ians and Philemon, by A, —— (trifle dull), 3s. 6d.” 


cr. SVO 





A propos of the stranding of the Raleigh :— 

“Sympathy with those responsible for her safe navigation is all 
the more on account of their having, only a short time previous to 
her stranding, given an exhibition of fine navigation by taking their | 
vessel up the Potomac River to the Navy Yard at Washington ; a feat | 
which called forth the admiration of United States naval officers, | 
owing to the fact that her draught of water exceeded only by a few 
inches the average depth of water in the river.”—Morning Paper. 





| 
This sounds more like “levitation ” than navigation. 











30, 1922, 
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kiss you good-bye at once. (Does so.) 
And I do hope (addressing me) you 
won't get one of your bad headaches 
with travelling, my love. Insist on 
having the window down the whole 
way, no matter what other people— 
Me (hastily conscious of the growing 
unpopularity of our party among our 
No, no, Aunt. I 
never get headaches now. 





PUNCH 


THE NEW JOURNALISM. 


My pear Anous,—It is true that, in 
the good old purple-patch days of news- 
paper journalism, a Scotsman was quite 
justified in journeying to Fleet Street 
with a few coppers and a doubtful letter 
of introduction in his pocket. He knew 
quite well that in a few months he 
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would become what we delighted to call 





Aunt. Well, good-bye until 
next year. I only hope I shall 
be spared to see you off again. 

Me (with conviction). I'm | 
quite sure you will. 

Aunt, But you never know. 
Every time I see you off I say, 
“Another milestone.” (Dis- 
agreeable-looking man in the 


tably.) Good-bye. Oh, did I 
tell you Cousin Jane might 
be coming South this year? 

Us (now quite limp and de- 
jected). Indeed ? 

Aunt. Of course she ‘Il look 
you up. Oh, now you really 
are going. He's signalling. 
Shall I ask—— 

Us. No, no. 
begins to move.) 

Aunt (trying to keep up 
with the train). Good-bye. 
You'll writeme (pant). You'll 
be sure (pant) and let me 
know that you've arrived 
safely. Good-bye, You really 
are off now. Don't forget 


to 


(The train 


Mercifully we can hear no 
more of aunt—for another 





Our Singular Weather. 


“There were blue skies and hours 

of brilliant sun-sunshine.” 
Morning Paper. 

“ Surrey went on with their first 
innings under very bad conditions. 
There had been a slight drizzle and 
the light was appallingly wet.” 

Evening Paper. 


“Danoer To Str. Paut’s, 

Owing to the centre of gravity 
being upset, an undue strain has ipitiiena’ 
been thrown on scme of the piers, without 
serious effects. 
of the piers, with serious effects.” 

Evening Paper. 

This deplorable dubiety will devastate 
the Dray. 








| 


| From a letter in support of “Sum- 
| mer time” :— 

“The farmers’ objection to it is merely their 
dislike of ——s new, as it would be quite 
as easy for their labourers to work 7 a.m, till 
4 P.M. summer time as from 6 a.m, till 5 p.. 
sun time.”—Local Paper. 


Almost easier, 
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CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
“In Possession,” 


‘‘an intellectual force in the newspaper 
world.” If I were you, however, I should 
not risk damaging that glorious tradi- 
tion of your race. It is the tendency 
nowadays of most newspaper pro- 
prietors to discourage their staffs from 
staggering us with gross displays of 
intellectual force. They even discourage 
themselves. When they cannot hold 
back their intellects any longer they 
write expensive books or go into Parlia- 
ment. 

Tam afraid, too, that you will find 
that being a mere commoner is some- 
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thing of a handicap in these democratic 
days. As you will see by a careful study 
of the newspapers (especially the Sun- 
day ones) we rather like our journalists 
to be Earls or Lords or Baronets, 
though we are also partial, in times of 
anti-waste reform, to retired Admirals 
and Generals. Still, if you keep that 
intellect of yours well in check and 
make a point of trying to be really 
~~ useful, you may succeed in 
grubbing along somehow. 
Helpfulness is the key-note 
of the new journalism. The 
journalist of to-day is either a 
compound of Mrs. Beeton, The 
Man from Cook's and The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, or he 
isnothing. If you cannot tell 
us how to make love, how to 
play bridge, how to live on so- 
much-and-something a week, 
| how to spend a cheap holiday, 
what todo in the garden, how 
to run poultry farms and so 
a on, you must be satisfied with 


le being a mere poet, novelist or 


dramatist. You must remem- 
ber, moreover, always to be 
bright and chatty. We want 
facts (or what, for all we know 
to the contrary, are facts), but 
we like them buttered and 
| breaderumbed, with little 
sprigs of parsley stuck about 
them. You must get into the 
way of imparting your in- 
formation in the form of 
sprightly little fiction 
sketches or breezy little dia- 
logues. For example, you 
invent, say, a pretty house- 
wife or a newly - married 
couple (charming people, of 
course, but apparently with- 
out any sense at all), and you 
present yourself in the guise 


aad cal of a wise old aunt or a prac- 


tical girl-friend, and take tea 
with them or accompany 
them on shopping expedi- 
tions, while they fill in the 
gaps of your conversation 
with deferential remarks and 
cries of wonder and enthu- 
siasm. Like the “ Little Pets’ column 
or “ Unele Frank’s Corner,” this calls 
for grip, imagination, an iron constitu- 
tion and a fine sense of what really 
matters in snappy literature. But it is 
a noble and utilitarian occupation, and, 
if anything, less dangerous (for the 
writer) than the old-fashioned blood- 
and-thunder political journalism. 

If you are lucky you many succeed 
in becoming a Society gossiper. That 
will be pleasant for you, since you will 
be enabled to move in the very highest 











circles and indulge in a luxurious style 
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| that she was wearing one of those 
recherché necklaces of bunion pearls 





Lady of the House, “Tum MILK YOU LEFI 


you 
‘Ina 


AR 
BOL 


Aqyrieved Dairyman, “ THERE 
NEVER TELL 'IM WHEN THE MILK 
of living (on paper) with very little 
fatigue or expense. You will be credited 
with possessing an inexhaustible know- 
ledge of what goes on in the aristocratic 
world. Your days (so your readers will 
gather) will be spent in strolling into 
fashionable restaurants and select clubs 
and attending every Society function of 
note: the reputations of our publie men 
ind women will be in your hands to 
make or tomar. “Saw Lord Oy: terpot | 
in Frasgano’s the other day,” you will 
write with languid insouciance. “ His 
Lordship appeared to be in excellent 
spirits and was chatting gaily concern- 
ing his fortheoming expedition to the 





Saragougou whelk fields;"’ or, “ When 
lL met Lady Bubbleover at the Vis-| 
countess Swankerton’s very chic little | 
reception the other evening, I noticed | 
i 
Which, so a little bird tells are | 


me, 


| shortly to become de rigueur among the | 


smartest of smart women.” And so} 
on, until feminine hearts in Brixton 
and Golder’s Green throb at the very 
sight of your nom-de-querre. 


llord, or the fact that you are badly in 
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Jongs.” 
THE 


rHis RNING WAS SOUR, Mr 
Mem! lr THERE'S ANY COMPLAINT 
DO yer?” 


Mi 
Vo 


For, despite all your glory, you will | 
still lurk modestly behind a pseudonym. 
You will at times appear slightly bored, 
but you will never be proud, not even 
when our great commercial magnates 
send you samples of toilet products, ete., 
in the hope that you will refer to them 
in your inimitably casual manner. 
Great people in the social and artistics 
world, beautiful actresses (or their 
slightly less lovely agents) will write | 
you k titers telling you all you want to 
know about themselves, and maybe a} 
trifle more. And the joy of it all willl 
be that, if you have a strong healthy 
imagination, a glance at the free passes, | 
tickets and gilt-edged | 





complimentary 
invitation ecards adorning your mantel- 
shelf will enable you to forget any| 
trifling unpleasantness that may have | 
arisen between yourself and your land- 


need of a new hat 
Your sincere PANTAGRUEL. 





had an uncle who used to drivel 
at 96." —Provincial Pape rT. 


“ Miss 


miles a da 
Very likely ; but why mention it? 
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Our Erudite Contemporaries. 


From “Answers to Correspond- 
ents” 

“The Chinese expression ‘per men scm’ 
means * per month.’ "—North-Country Paper. 


“He once hit 11 fours off nine balls from 
Townsend,”—Jrish Paper 

It is inferred that this was after the 
luncheon interval, and that the seorer 
had had some. 


“DPensoxns WanrTen. 
“ Asses, Tenors, for special concert work.” 
laverpool Paper. 
This will, we fear, confirm the belief, 
already prevalent among our musica! 


the lower the intelligence. 


“Tue Goop Samanrrran.—On Thursday 
afternoon an aged resident was taken suddenly 
il! im the Broadway and fell. A motor car, 
driven by a lady, saw the situation, and draw- 
ing up, after Mr, had been picked up and 
attended to, drove him home.”-—~Local Paper. 
The name of the maker of this intelli- 
gent and kindly machine ought surely 
to have been given. 
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THE TRENCHERAND THE PEN. 


I nave been much interested by the 
statement of M. Cravpe Berton, the 
French commentator, that men of great 
literary genius are usually men of great 
appetite: “ notable forks,” as Dr. Krr- 
CHENER Would say. The idea was new 
to me, although I remember reading 
somewhere that it was HANDEL’s cus- 
tom, in order to be sure of getting some- 
thing to eat, to order dinner for two. 
Still, HanpeL was not an author, and 
anyway one swallower does not make 
a fixed rule. M. Berton cites certain 
of his own countrymen to prove his 
case: Vicror Huco, Fraurert, Zou 
and, above all, Banzac, who, once at 
Very's in Paris, himself accounted for 
eight dozen oysters, twelve cutlets, a 
duckling and a brace of partridges ; 
which was not bad for a psychological 
novelist. But I dare say that as many 
examples of spare-eating writers o! 
genius could be mustered. THomas 
CarbyLe, for instance, who was no 
trencherman ; while Byron drank vine- 
gar to keep himself thin. As to what 
SHAKSPEARE ate we know little, but he 
was certainly no teetotaler. Worps- 
wortH'’s heart nearly broke when 
Hartiey CoreripeGr stole his leg of 
mutton; yet that does not necessarily 
prove anything but thrift, or even hun- 
ger. Still, it isa pleasant thought that 
the great writers were not averse from 
the joys of the table. 

M. Berton is on fairly safe ground 
so long as he is dealing with his gour- 
mands, but he goes on to become rather 
fantastic when suggesting that there isa 
correspondence between the character 
of an author's work and his food. Thus 
what are called light writers eat light 
food ; heavy authors, heavy food; and 
soon. I wonder. The finest performer 
at beef and beer that I ever sat oppo- 
site is a tragic poet. One of the most 
acceptable of our swashbuckling roman- 
cists eats chiefly salad. In the belief 
that M. Berron has made his wish the 
father of his thought I have instituted 
some inquiries into the alimentary 
habits of English men of letters of the 
day. Their answers are appended :— 

Mr. Luoyp Grorce: “1 doubt if I 
should be able to write a word of my 
forthcoming little book of War secrets 
—or get any real money for it—if 1 
had not fortified myself with Cabinet 
Pudding through several eventful 
years.” 

Sir J. M. Barrie: “ My own tastes 
are simple—a little oatmeal is all I re- 
quire—but in these matters one is not 
always one’s own master, and I have 
frequently found that when the waiter 
protfers the menu it is seized by M'Con- 
nachie, a creature of grosser tastes, who 





proceeds to order several courses and in 
due time to consume them. Sometimes 
he even orders more.” 

Dr. Briners (the Poet Laureate): 
“T have become very careful to eat no 
food that would provoke me to poetry. 
SHELLEY, it is well known, devoured 
bacon and eggs with relish. So did 
Rossetti. I should not care nowa- 
days to make so risky an experiment.” 

Mr. A. M.S. Huresinson: “ In cold 
weather I am very sparing, but after 
winter has gone I indulge with more 
freedom. My wine comes from the 
best cellars.” 


THE CALL OF NEW GUINEA. 
THE 


will shortly start for New Guinea “to 
explore for the first time the interior of 
the second largest island of the world” 
must be received with certain reserves, 
|The “ British Pacific Science Expedi- 
| tion,’ whose aims and composition are 


| set forth in detail by our esteemed 





jin the field. Mr. Bamborough (né 
| Bamberger), the famous violinist whose 
|adventures in former years so often at- 


Antuony Horr: “I wrote the Dolly | tracted the attention and admiration 


Dialogues on jam puffs and meringues, 
but when at work on The Prisoner of 
Zenda | found that capons and bur- 
gundy were essential.” 

Mr. Gatsworrny: “ Since I took to 
problem plays I have found sausages a 
great support.” 

Mr. Maserizip: “ You might sup- 
pose I was addicted to Indian corn.” 

Mr. Tuomas Harpy: “1 find I do 
my best work nowadays on a sandwich 
in a cemetery.” 

Mr. Bernarp SHaw: “ My eating 
habits are a matter of such renown 
that I am surprised to be asked. Lest, 
however, I should seem discourteous, 
let me aflirm again that I am a strict 
vegetarian. As has been well said, my 
sole needs are a tomato and a type- 
writer. If I were to touch a mutton- 
chop I should be in danger of writing 
like [mame suppressed }.”’ 

Mr. C. K. Suorter: “I am con- 
vineced that there should be sympathy 
between food and work. During my 
labours on my recent edition of Bos- 
WELL's Jo/inson I drank enormous cups 
of tea, sometimes seventeen at a sitting. 
On the other hand, I carried through 
my huge Bronré task on Yorkshire 
Pudding. Need more be said?” 

Mr. Cuesterton : * Of course there 
is aconnection between food and litera- 
ture, but it works by contrarieties rather 
than by similarities. Thus when I am 
about to tackle any subject that re- 
quires vigorous treatment I sip ice- 
cream. On the other hand, if it were 
a mystical poem I should (except, of 
course, on Fridays) fortify myself with 
red roast beef.” 

Dr. Frank Crank (the Tonic Talker) : 
“IT uplift my sixteen million readers a 
day entirely on iron, quinine and aerated 
waters.” 

Dean Incr: “I have a strong incli- 
nation to grouse.”’ E. V. L. 








From Smith Minor's science paper :— 

“ CONDENSATION.—The change from a gas 
or vapour toa liquid. Example: When milk 
is boiled a vapour rises from it, and if this 
vapour be caught and cooled it condenses, 
forming condensed milk.” 





of Mr. Punch, writes to inform us that 
| he also hopes shortly to start on a some- 
what similar quest, to complete the 
exploration of the Isle of Mystery which 
was abruptly terminated by his inear- 
ceration at the hands of the head- 
hunting Papuans shortly before the 
War. 


city agents, Protessor Bumpovitch, the 


thanatophidian naturalists, and an ex- 
pert in caudal pygmwology, to deal with 


tail-wearing dwarfs alleged to inhabit 
the interior. But with a 
minded enterprise which cannot be too 
highly commended, Mr. Bamborough 
is anxious to supplement his scientific 
staff with a number of non-technical 
volunteers. Only men and women 
of high qualifications and dauntless 
courage are wanted, for the difficulties 
and dangers of the expedition are not 
to be minimised. ‘The natives,” as 
Mr. Bamborough points out, “ though 
remarkably susceptible to music, are 
the most treacherous and omnivorous 
people on the face of the earth. Pro- 
gress in the jungle is so laborious that 


through glue. The odour diffused by 


alligators, enormous porcupines, gon- 


which we shall have to face, to say 
nothing of the inveterate anthropo- 
phagy of the Papuans. None the less 
| am convinced that the opportunities 
'thus afforded will prove an irresistible 
| attraction to novelists in search of novel 
emotions and anxious to escape from 
| the tyranny of a purblind and parochial 
introspection. But I do not want any- 
one with a family on this job. My vol- 
unteers must be single men or spinsters, 
preferably psycho-analysts, extreme ex- 
ponents of vers libre or militant Mon- 





tite of the natives, could be endured 
with fortitude and equanimity by their 
countrymen.” 








announcement made by The | 
Westminster Gazette that an expedition | 


{[Aveusr 30, 1922, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| contemporary,is not theonly Richmond | 


His party includes three publi- | 


celebrated Bessarabian craniologist,two | 


the problems presented by the tribe of | 


liberal- | 


it can only be compared to wading | 


some of the gigantic fungi is unparal- | 
leledintheannalsof mycology. Pythons, | 


gorillas, larranagas are other dangers | 


tessorianism, whose loss, whether from | 
the rigours of the climate or the appe- | 
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HAUNTS OF ROMANCE: THE LONELY TARN. 
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LINES ON A RECENT RESTORATION. 


In days before the coming of the “ hutment,” 
When no one knew what either Jeff or Mutt meant, 
Thy Park, St. James, untroubled and serene, 
Refreshed the neighbourhood with its living green. 
Then came the War, and, sadly maimed and scarred, 
The pleasance grew into a barrack yard. 

Hideous, if useful, buildings and annexes 

Were reared to house officials of both sexes, 

And where the woodland warblers poured their lay 
The clicking typist held untrammelled sway. 

But now this tyranny is overpast, 

The hutments—all save one—are gone at last; 
Gone are the unsightly memories of War, 

The lawns are carpeted witli green once more. 
The lake, which dwindled to a meagre space, 
Eixpands its borders and renews its grace. 

With joy the pious pelicans preen their plumes 

As their shrunk pool its pristine form resumes, 
And a loud chorus of ecstatic clucks 

Proceeds from the exhilarated ducks. 

No more do anxious crowds from dawn to dark 

In search of passports permeate the Park ; 

No more the merry housebreaker at will 

Exerts his fine disintegrating skill. 

His work is done; the Park is now restored 

In sylvan glades and lake and grassy sward. 
Where flappers plied their secretarial tasks 


The Cockney child now gambols, shouts and basks— 


From infants tottering to their frequent fall 
To sturdy boys who hurl the bouncing ba!l— 
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LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 
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And Westminster, with grateful rapture thrilled, 
Acknowledging a promise well fulfilled, 
Pays homage to the resurrecting wand 
Waved o’er its playground by Sir ALrrep Mono. 


‘*The Hotel Jewel Trap.” 


“. . . Hotel received a telephone-call from a man who said he 





| was Mr. Balman of New York .. . 

. and the hotel clerk ran up Mr. Boman’s room. . . 

. When we stepped out of the lift Mr. Botman was standing 
just inside. ... 


. . Mr, Bolman turned on his heel in an instant,”—Evening Paper. 


| Plainly the work of a gang. 


i) to) 





never been a better method than that adopted by Colonel Newcomb 
in dealing with the acute heart attack of his nephew, Arthur Pen- 
Weel:ly Paper. 

Except that employed by his brother-in-arms, Major Pen- 
| dennis, in dealing with Clive Newcome, 


| 

| 

| 

“ Nevertheless, a match can be broken off, and perhaps there has 
jin deal 

| iennis. 

| 


| “At the forenoon diet the noted divine took as his subject, ‘ For 
they had fished all day and caught nothing.’ The collection amounted 
to £66. 

At the evening service there was a very large congregation. The 
collection amounted to £6, making a total of £62.”—Scots Paper. 


Somebody seems to have caught something. 





“The Cabinet may have its differences which most of them appear 
) agree, and that which most of them appear to agree and that is 
that Scotland is the best place wherein to find a refreshing change 


} from the atmosphere of Downing Street.”—Glasgow Paper. 


What they particularly appreciate, we understand, is the 
Scots lucidity of thought and directness of expression. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “CLIO.” 
IT. 

Nor often, I imagine, does a ship of 
such importance as the Clio come to 
anchor in the little harbour of Bud- 
haven. On the picture-postcards, it is | 
true, one sees monstrous vessels lean- | 
ing against the quay: brigs, barques, | 





¢ 


schooners and I know not what; but 
then the camera can seldom tell the} 
truth. Clearly the Clio is an unusual 
visitor, ele why this vast crowd | 
gathered to see her go? 

Well may they marvel at her! True, 
she is only nine tons, but every ton is a 
gem. In the commodious cabin twomen 
can lie down without overlapping. In 
thespacious foc’s'lea man may crawl for 
many feet without bumping his head. 
True, she has no sliding gunter gaff- 
topsail; true, she has no mizzen bump 
kin; but then she is built for the oper 
sea and not for fashionable Solent 
yachting. Since we took her out o! 
the hands of Old Joe of Needleport she 
has been thoroughly re-equipped.” New | 
halyards have been rove, hooks moused, 
spars stropped, ropes parcelled, wormed 
or simply spliced, regardless of expense 
All the seaweed has heen removed from | 
the sails, and now a man may lean 
against the shrouds without the slight 
est fear of dislodging the mast. N« 
have the creature comforts of the crew 
In the eupboard a 
powerful Primus stove is blazing. Less 


heen neglected. 
than seven hours ago we rose from a 
veritable orgy of cocoa and sardines. | 
And when I tell you that three men can 
pump the cabin floor practically dry in 
four or five hours, you will get som 
idea of the superb condition of the sh Pp 

A wonder-ship indeed! How we got 
from Needleport to Budhaven at all is 
a marvel. Shall I ever forget tha 
i ghastly night? Up came our ane 
as the sun went down, and off we sailed 
into a large white yawl, full of ladies 
in white ducks and golden hair. How| 
our braye Captain cheered as I put 
| the helm over and cannoned off Lord 
Bilberry’s steam-yacht into the very 
mouth of the harbour! And so away 
into the open Out 
charts, the compass and the claret, 
and, battening down the hatches, we 
laid ourcourse for Portland Bill, twenty- 
hve miles away, East by South—or 
South by East—or thereabouts. 


sea ! came the 


Gad, what a night! 
wind did not blow. All night 
battled with the elements, drifting tire- 
lessly against a racing tide. At mid- 
night the moon went in and we lighted 
our starboard-light. At 2 a.m. the 
North Star was obscured by clouds, and 
we lighted the port-light. Watch by 
watch we parcelled out the hours of 


a 





All night the} 
we | 











Local M.P. “Wert, Mr. MacGrecor, 
UP MY SPEECH WITH?” 
Mr. MacGregor. “AY, YON’S A BONNIE 


I HEARD IT I NEAR KICKET THE 
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STORY. 
BOTTOM OOT 





FINISHED 


strony I 


| HOPE YOU LIKED TUE 


Dop, man, I MIND THE FIRST TIME 


MA CRADLE.” 





darkness, one man sleeping at the tiller} Dawn broke upon five haggard faces. 


and three men sleeping on the deck.|I had slept only seven hours. 


John clung fearlessly to his fishing-line 
the whole night through. At three 
o'clock a huge mackerel was hauled on 
board, and jumped into the water again 
is if he had been stung. The sails 
flapped ominously. The compass-needle 
wentroundandround. The Cliotossed 
|terribly upon the ruffled water. The 
lights of Needleport fell away ahead of 
us. And still the vessel drifted, her 
| stern cleaving the water into two gigan- 
tic ripples. Phosphorus was reported 
on the starboard quarter. A cloud 
| passed rapidly across the western sky. 
| Were these the signs of a hurricane? 
Was this the calm before a storm? 
| It was. 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 





Veter 
had had a bare six. John had caught 
no fish. All the claret was gone. Not 


a drop of port remained. 

And now indeed the storm was ap- 
proaching. Angry puffs of wind rattled 
the sails. We took one of them down. 
Still they rattled, and we shortened sail 


again. Great flecks of foam appeared 
on the sea. The mainsail filled, do 


what we would, The ship began to go 
forward. John’s fishing-line strained 
and quivered. Willing hands hauled 
it in. His bait had been carried away. 

The storm wasonus. But courage! 


On the port beam lay the little harbour 


of Budhaven. We had travelled seven- 


teen miles! 
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The harbour was north. The wind 
was south. Should we run before it 
for shelter? We should. It was 
breakfast-time. 

Since then we have had a stiff fight 
of it. Fortwo days the wind has blown 
_ with undiminished force from the sou’- 
west, sometimes veering into the 
north-west, and sometimes backing into 
the south, south-east, east and north. 
For two days and two nights we have 
weathered this fearful storm in the 
Harbour Inn, keeping up our courage 
with wine and song, and recklessly 
venturing out each day to pump the 
Clio dry. In the morning we pump 
out the sea, and in the evening we pump 
out the rain. It is a hard life, the sea. 

And now we are off again, off to 
Portland Bill, forty-two miles away. 
All the holiday population of Budhaven 
is standing on the quay above us, giving 
us advice. Who would have said that 
there were so many people in Budhaven 
' who knew the best way to sail from 
Budhaven to Portland Bill? Nay, who 
would have said that in all Budhaven 
there were so many persons profession- 
ally qualified to give advice? The 
| harbour of Budhaven is about ten yards 
by five. Beside it stand thirteen inns 
and a house or two. No ships enter 
the port except to die. Yet here on 
the quay are serried rows of nautical 
personages. There are— 

(1) The Harbour-Master, a Beaver, 
of course. 

(2) A Customs Official, for some rea 
son not so. 

(3) A Trinity Pilot. 

(4) A Lloyd’s Agent. 

(5) A miscellaneous man in the uni- 
form of a Naval Paymaster (R.N.V.R.). 

(6) A miscellaneous man in a yacht- 
ing cap. Not extravagantly sober. 
| (7) Bill, a longshoreman, who has 
| the job of helping us out of harbour. 
| (8) Sam, a longshoreman, who hasn't. 
| ‘Lhe wind is blowing hard, and all 
| these people find it necessary to shout 

their advice from their eminence above 
| us. Each of them also objects very 
| strongly to any other man giving us 
advice. 

“ Good-bye, Sir,” bawls (1) cheerily. 
“ You 'll make the Bill easy with this 
wind. Keep close in and you'll be all 
right.” 

“You'll have a rare job with this 
wind,” yells (3) morosely. “ But keep 
well out and you may get round.” 

“Take no notice of im,” says Bill in 
a confidential bellow. ‘You'll be at 
Dover to-morrow morning.” 

“I like your style,” shouts Sam 
savagely, ‘sendin’ the gentlemen out 
a day like this. It's murder, that’s 
what it is. Take my advice, Sir,” he 
shrieks, “ and stay where you are.” 














As for (6), he waves his cap at us 
and sways precariously on the edge of 
the quay, burbling generously. 

«1 ’m sailorman meself,” he burbles, 
“and I wouldn't go to sea to-day for 
no conshideration, I wouldn't. Wind's 
rotten. Tide's rotten. Boat's rotten. 
Everything's jolly rotten. You may 
think I’m rotten too, gen’lemen,” he 
adds with great clearness, “ but I ain’t. 
Assure you I ain't, gen’lemen. Ripe as 
two peas, gen’lemen, and sailorman 
meself. Hooray!’ 

And.“ with that,” as they say, he 
sinks exhausted on to the quay. 

Then (1), (2), (3), (4) and (5) begin a 
ferocious argument about us; and we 
cast off stealthily and slip away. The 
holiday-makers troop along the quay, 
madly photographing our back-view. 
Children fall in the water. Dogs jump 
on to the deck and are thrown ashore. 
The Harbour- Master waves his nautical 
hat, The Customs fellow waves his hat. 


The Trinity pilot waves his hat. The 
Lloyd’s Agent waves his hat. Good 


fellows all, but we do not see them; we 
are mixed up with a large number of 
elaborately tangled ropes, heaving mer- 
rily across the Bar. But down the 
wind a hoarse ery catches us :— 
“ Who'd sell a farm and go to sea?” 
Who indeed ? A..F. Bs 


MY PREP. SCHOOL. 


I nave decided to start a preparatory 
school, founded on the suggestions made 
by dissatisfied parents in their letters 
to the daily papers. [do not claim any 
originality for my enterprise, but I see 
what people want and I am going to 
give it tothem. It will not be an ex- 
clusive school in the usual sense of the 
word. No boy, however backward or 
forward, will be refused admission if 
his parents can pay the fees, which 
must necessarily be rather heavy. We 
shall have a Latin motto, but that is to 
be our only traflic with the dead lan- 
guages. I haven't yet decided between 
the rival merits of * Mens senis in cor- 
pore puvenis” and “Ignorantia non bliss- 
um est ;” but that is a question which 
can wait. The staff will include a stock 
broker, a wine-taster and a professional 
raconteur. Instead of the conventional 
gym-sergeant we will have a taxi-driver, 
and the boys will not only be taught to 
drive but encouraged to answer back. 

Each pupil will be provided with his 
own pianola, typewriter and tape ma- 
chine. It is my belief that history 
should be learnt, before it has a chance 
to get stale, straight from the tape. 
Our breakfast will be political and our 
thés dansant. I have already arranged 
for several of our leading statesmen to 
come down to discuss the topies of th 











day over the coffee-cups ; and the latest 
American Sisters will be engaged to 
direct the boys’ feet in the way they 
should go. A little of the old-fashioned 
kind of learning will be provided, but 
not by our regular teaching-staff; we 
shall “listen in” to the very best Ox- 
ford and Cambridge lecturers. Religious 
instruction must be extremely compara 
tive, and a plébiscite, taken at the begin- 
ning of each term, will decide the pre- 
vailing type of orthodoxy. 

I hope that Mr. Bernarp Snaw will 
consent to act as our official visitor, but 
we shall be content if he just “listens 
in" to us now and then and criticises 
us bitterly in the Press, for even an 
enterprise like mine requires advertise- 
ment. I feel confident that I could 
turn out little business men of the world 
at fourteen, but I doubt whether many 
public schools will take them. Possi- 
bly I may have to start a public schoo! 
of my own on the same lines, but, of 
course, with a much more advanced 
curriculum. 





NEXT-DOOR. 


My lawn slopes smooth and velvety 
Down to the river's brim; 

Along one side a flower-bed wide, 
Footprintless, weedless, trim ; 

There ’s a willow-tree and a walnut-tree, 
A beech and several more ; 

‘What a heavenly spot for idle hours! "’ 

You said, and then you praised the 

flowers. 

To me it’s a mocking soulless place, 

And I long for the one next-door. 


Their lawn is scarred with double ruts 
Where baby’s pram-wheels pass, 
And John, aged two, delights to strew 

The gravel on the grass ; 

There's a wheelless engine on the path 
And some paper that Bobby tore 
From the nursery wall; and the flower- 

beds 
Are trampled and strewn with stalkless 
heads— 
But L'd love to exchange my silent lawn 
For that garden of laughs next-door. 





Job Lots. 

“Nigger Brown Tailored Riding Breeches, 

lady’s, new condition ; also Angora Billygoat.” 
Australian Paper. 

* For Sate.—Complete Bones of two full- 
grown elephants, one Lawn Mower 12 in., in 
good condition,”—IJndian Paper. 

“ Leopard skin rug, three door mats, twenty- 
six stair rods (various), and Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs.”—Auctioneer’s Catalogue. 





“Then the patient should be put to bed and 
kept warm with ice-water bottles and blankets. 
Send for the doctor at once.” 

Canadian Paper. 
If the preliminary treatment has been 
carried out he will certainly be needed. 
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LZ CEL ‘ 
TIPS FOR TYROS. 
ALWAYS FIRE AT THE FIRST BIRD OF A PACK. BY SO DOING YOU ARE VERY LIABLE TO KILL SOME 
OF THE OTHERS, ESPECIALLY IF YOU FIRE BOTH BARRELS. 





ish Gold and General John Regan—is known the world over 
For years the British public used no other. Lris!men still 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE,. 


» Pasach’e ; ee es ‘ : - ; 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) | maintain stoutly that such an Ireland once existed and pro- 
To hostesses anxious to recapture or acquire the correct | fess to hope that it will exist again. Certainly it bears no 


pre-war attitude towards their hospitable duties (an atti-|relation to the Ireland that we know to-day. Noman has 
tude so charmingly popularised in its day by Mrs. Naruse s| better cause to realise this than Canon Hannay himself. 
successive instalments of ‘ Pot-Pourri’’) I can confidently | But the Sinn Fein movement did more than make Ireland 
recommend Lady Jekyny’s Aiichen Essays (Newson).|a place unfit for George A. Birminghams to live in. t made 
These vivacious documents, a series of articles reprinted | their Ireland unsaleable as a literary commodity. Some day 
from The Times, not only breathe the true spirit of | they may reconcile themselves to writing about the New 
Edwardian solicitude towards what a rollicking medigval| Ireland that is daily waxing to beauty before our astonished 
poet called “ belly-joys,” but furnish a generous quota of| eyes. In the meanwhile the author of A Pubiie Scandal 


English and Continental recipes for their concoction and (Hurcxtnsoy) has lost his literary stride. Some of the short 











serving. Seeing that most of us have taken to austerer| stories in the volume show a weakness which is not the | 
ways, quite unregretfully, and that the half-bottle of claret | less painful because we know the reason and sympathise | 


} 


Lady Jexynu lavishes on one leg of mutton, and the yolks} with the author in his predicament. But Canon Hannay 
of five eggs she bestows on one rice pudding, are as un-| has many another “ best seller” in prospect once he makes 


obtainable by most young housewives as the cook who} up his mind to hoe a new literary furrow. In A Public | 


will beat up a Vienna Torte “ for an hour,” I hasten to add | Scandal he still hovers uneasily on the fringe of the old 


— 


that there are chapters on cottage entertaining and nursery themes or turns to colouriess account the colourless events | 


fare (our authoress is a great hand at cakes) which will) of g nteel exile. Only in the last sixty pages or so of the 

come in invaluably for the New Poor. And finally, though | book, “ Some Chapters from the Recollections of an Officer 
J * r ° ° a ; 

from the point of view of pure gastronomy Lady Jrxyn1| in the Irish Republican Army,” does he let himself go. This 

nt at|is the new furrow—and the new Ireland—with a vengeance. 


is rather resourceful than inspired, she is so excellen 
occasional and emergency meals that there is no ono I 

would sooner trust to send me up an invalid tray or pack | Mr, Stacy Aumonier strikes me as setting rather me 
me a luncheon- basket than a careful and conscientious} chanicaliy about the doom he weaves for his heroine in 
| Iteartbeat (Hurcainson)— Book L., Diastole; I1., Systole ; 
j UAT. Diastole. In the first book we have one Barbara, 
“Groroe A. Binmincuam’s” Ireland—the Ireland of Span- | the illegitimate daughter of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 





follower of her admirable directions. 
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| she takes a lover, who is stabbed to death by her husband 
| with a broken vase (personally I don’t picture George seeing 


child to a rich woman with child-hunger to bring up as a good 
' man, and settles down as the mistress of a quite decent! 


| modernist heroine. 
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who seems to have been little embarrassed by his private | 


indiscretion. He dies (of a surfeit of game-pie and an 
exhibition of temper) in the House—very well done, all 
this—and some rather unlikely lawyers tell her the secret | 
of her birth. Her mother was Kitty O’Bane, the actress, 
whom the late Chancellor seems to have treated none too 
well, and Barbara in Book II. is launched on a stage career, | 
having married, chiefly for convenience, a popular actor- 
manager comedian, George Champneys, vain, sensual, casual, 
sentimental, generous: a dexterous portrait. In Book Ill. 


red enough to kill; bat Mr. Aumonier may claim to know 
him better than I do). Later she hands over her lover's 





account of her long intimacy with a distingui-hed actor, 
deceased, and of their numerous holiday trips together, 
adds little to the mental picture of him that anyone ordin- 
arily well-informed must already possess. Having said all 
this I should like to acknowledge the pleasantness of the 
lew pages of autobiography which tell of her childhood and 
the home life of a clever Jewish family, her resolute, if 
material, cheerfulness, her generous appreciation of her 


friends and her kindly estimate of their physical attractions. | 


Here is probably the key which has opened to her the way 
to something more than acquaintanceship with many 
interesting people. 





The Outsider (CONSTABLE) boasts itself, on the cover, a | 


story of Modern Paris, and the chief male figure in it is one 
Mortimer Long, a recently-demobilised American soldier. 





Midland manufacturer, A truly 





Lovers of children will revel in 
Ourselves when Young (PUTNAM). 
Mr. H. T. SaerinacHam under- 
stands his Guy, Penelope and 
Poggin, and he writes of them 
with literary grace and, which 
is even better, with unfailing 
optimism. In too many studies 
ot child-life one finds traces of 
condescension, a tendency to 
laugh at, rather than with, the 
children. Here we have an 
author who never condescends. 
There is a complete sympathy 
between him and his characters 
that can only come from an in- 
timate Jove and knowledge of 
them. So his book is full of 
happiness. Do not let me, how- 
ever, leave the impression that 
Guy and Penelope belong to the 
“little angel”’ type; they are 
far removed from that. Sut 
their acts of omission and com- 
mission are precisely those that 
really belong to early child- 
hood; and thank goodness no 
child in this story is ever smart 
or sophisticated. “ Primarily,” 
Mr. SHERINGHAM writes, ‘‘ child- 


Goop.” 








Caxtico Comics’ at THE Pavilion, I'm TOLD, ARE EXTRA 


;modern as 1919; and we open 
| promisinglyenough at the Lapin 


cover for yourself if you are suifi- 
| ciently interested to follow the 
| direct:ons. I think, personally, 
| I shall leave that rather dingy 
café alone, for the company does 
not altogether please me. Mor- 
timer is the best of them, but 
jeven Mortimer is an unsatis- 
| factory prig. He has decided to 
| livein Paris because he imagines 
| that there he can be free and 
| unattached, with no neighbours 
|to insist on his fulfilling their 
| expectations by following a futile 
jcareer. Paris insisted on no- 
ithing; did not care, in fact, 
| whether he became a poet or a 





drunkard. Which is why, I 
suppose, Mr. Maurice Samurn 
ichose The Outsider for his title. 
| But his hero, like many Ameri- 
/eans, took his theories too seri- 


[heart of the little toymaker, 


Studious Lodger (to seaside landlady), “I turxx tHE | Carmen, who is one of the few 
ANEMONES ON THE BEACH ARE WONDERFUL.” 
Landiady. “1 HAVEN’? SEEN THOSE YET, Sir, Bt 


| pleasant characters in a clever 
|but gloomy book. Before the 
‘final catastrophe Mr. Samven 
takes Mortimer through the 


tr‘ THE 





hood is not interested in toys, but in things, as an old 
shoe, a cardboard box, a cigarette case, and so on .. .| 
The powers that are, on the other hand, are for the most 
part Llasé about things, but fascinated by toys.” I think 
that many of us will admit the truth of this, and agree 
with Mr. SHermncHam that toy-merchants exist for the 


benelit of grown-ups rather than children. 





Mrs. Aria, in putting together My Sentimental Self 
(CHAPMAN AND HALL), seems to have been actuated by the 
belief that to mention a number of living men and women | 
is to ensure plenty of readers. It is not really very likely | 
that merely seeing their names in print will greatly intrigue 
either the people whom she has mentioned in her long list 
of friends and acquaintances or the general public. I 
myself would willingly have sacrificed three-quarters of 
these many slight allusions to those whom she describes as 
“the most worthy and entertaining who inhabit the upper 
stratum of our ever dear Bohemia” for a detailed portrait 
of even one of the more interesting among them. Even her 








underworld of Paris, making him become a hawker of 
paintings, a newspaper-seller, a trafficker in opium, and 


So that at all events we are as | 


| Cutt, which you can perhaps dis- | 


| ously, whereby he broke the | 


finally a sort of general servant in a taverne. The author | 


(whoever he may be) knows his Latin Quarter well and | 


has given us an interesting gallery of Parisian types. 
But the American post-war invasion does not seem to 
have added to the amenities of modern Paris. 





“ WanTeD.—Jobs full of Adventure. Advertiser not fond of crime.” 
Adtvt. in Indian Paper. 
If only he had been at home, we should have suggested his 
taking the family to the seaside this August. 





“The question seems to interest most people at the present moment 
is what Mr. Lloyd George is going to get for his book. There has 
been a crop of absurd calculations, but undoubtedly the book will 
establish a record of its kind. . . The work will ran into a couple of 
volumes, each of a hundred thousand pages.”— Provincial Paper. 


Unless this is one of the “absurd calculations” the “record ” 
is unquestionably assured. 
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CHARIVARIA. 
We sincerely hope that Dr. 








leit New York for Naples recently, did 
not come to England by mistake. 





winter does not make an English 


summer. 


wife denying that he is dead. 
record, however, hardly entitles him to 
the fullest credence. 


The International Sheepdog Trials 
take place next week at Criccieth. There 
will be much disappointment if cireum 
stances should prevent Sot aaa 
their being judged by 
| Mr. Lior GEORGE, | 
| with his unrivalled ex- 
Eitesse in romnding up | 
| recalcitrant Coalition- | 


| ists. 





{reported to have ap 
|peared in a double- 
breasted dinner-jacket 
In view of the unsettled 
conditions alre ady pre- 
vailing throughout | 
Euro ype we can only re 
gard his action as inop- 
portune. 


The King of Sparn is 
| 
i 


Australia exports 
twenty-four million rab 
bit skins every vear. 
Much to the annoyance | 
| ofthe: 


bbits, we fane y- 


| “Do we sleep too 
| long? "has been a ques- |__ — 
tion discussed lately in The Morni 
Post We are rather surprised tl 

readers of our contemporary are abie 
to sle p at all. 


On the opening of the League Foot 
} Bl . 
ball season the Press has once mo! 
protested against the practice of play 
kissing a goal-scorer. It is noticed to 


+ 


that nobody ever kisses the referee. 


According to a Society note, Lord 
| Who is se venty-six, considers that g 
has added ten years to his life. It is 
sad to think that if he had kept away 
irom the links he would now have be: 
Only sixty-six. 


A motorist who was summoned fot 
speeding said he was hu rrying to catch 
a train to Manchester. It is felt that 
| Sympathy is wasted on a man who 
| would hurry to do that sort of thing. 


VOL. CLX 


\CH, OR 


Havt- | 
FIELD, the American rain-maker, who | 


It is just as well to realise that one | 


Exver Pasua has telegraphed to his | 
His past | 





swerved on to the pavement. Husbands | courses. 
ire now telling their wives the dangers | 
of looking in milliners’ windows. i At Ramsgate a swarm of bees oblite- 
rated the initial “HH ’ in a * Hot Fried 
With reference to the angler who! Fish” sign. Ifthey thought it wouldn't 
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“The Daily Mail tells of a mystery | In the opinion of a Naturalist the 
{singer who in West-End rests vurants | spi ler is the most healthy of insects. 
into song in the middle of a| Yet there are times when its life seems 
meal. The latest theory is that the | to be hanging by a thread. 


to his | 


breaks out 
fellow is a dyspeptic crooning 
bismuth. A New York paper is informed that, 
} having tired of polities, Paprerewsxr 
| The weight of the Great Pyramid of | will return to the concert platform next 
| Egypt is six million tons. This is what | winter. What a pity so few of our own 
j annoys the keen souvenir-hunter when | politicians are musical ! 
'in the East. | * 

A contemporary correspondent asks 
“ The heavily-built motor-car is still| when fish bite best. The answer is, 
the best,”” a contemporary points out. |‘ Later on.” 
1 11,’ rites a battered | 


Ibis stil, W 





“ drunks,”’ we 
1 several of the 
Intending in- 
of Bath was ' ebriates therefore will be wise to ascer- 
aarti g ’ |}tain the districts in 
|which this comfort is 


| provided. 


Soft-floored cells r 
pyr are being atted | 


| German aviators are 
said to have diseoversd 
a method of enc re 
themselves with “ bird 
| face” by chemical treat 
ment of the skin which 
renders it abnormally 
| sensitive to the slight- 
est variation of the 
|wind. Certain British 
| politicians are believed 
| to contemplate adopt 
ling this expedient in 
| the House of Commons. 


| 


According to a medi- 
cal writer many com- 
plaints to which human 
beings are liable may 
| be traced to parasites 
| of the horse. The pain 
ful affection known as 
fadediina tb nis NS HSS = “thick ear,” for in- 
a motor-car which | stance, is frequently contrac ted on race 


J ¥-DOwD-c2 


THE CLUB RE-OPENS. 





- ne cked down by 


hitten bv a fish at a South-Coast | be missed they under-estimated the 
e are informed that the fish | spread of culture in Thanet. 
ends how this man broke | ‘ 
| A contemporary has an article en- 
titled “The Passing of the Public 
mporary an Ameri-| House.” It is still difficult to do in 


Wi ting In a cont . 
afraid to| some parts of the country, it seems. 


st ivs he is never 
Especially | 

| The Cové method as applied to the 
“Every day and in every way 


in essay 
travel on a ship W th a list. 


wine list, we Imagine. 
j nation: 
With reference to the failure of the} we get debter and debter.”’ 
attempt to fly round the wor ld we un- 
derstand that inventors are confident 
that eventually a helicopter will be pro- | 
uced capabl e of staying up for twenty- | 
the earth revolves 


EXquippe 1d with canoe-like shoes Mr. 
Enic Luae will shortly attempt to 
walk across the English Channel. It is 
remarkable what some men will do in 


four hours while ' 
order to get away from this country. 


beneath it 
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SUBLIME CONFIDENCES. 


I nave been trying to write like Dr. 
Frank Crank, D.D., who is appearing 
in The Pall Mall Gazette, and has just 
published a book called Human Con- 
sessions. Dr, Crane is syndicated for 
sixteen million readers, and, in The 
Pall Mall Gazette at any rate, writes 
entirely in italics, I have only managed 
to persuade the printers to put in italics 
here and there, which is very annoying, 
and probably means that I shall be 
read by fifteen million people at most. 
Never mind. 

On Breapra or View. 
Be broad. 1am broad. I am prob- 


| ably the broadest man that there is. 


| things. 
| it, and I am out to find the good. 


That does not mean that I have no 
convictions, no creed, that I am a 
sumph, 

Because I tell you that I find many 
faults in existing governments, existing 
laws, existing religions, that does not 
mean that 1 want to abolish these 
Everything has some good in 


And not only are institutions and 
governments good, but people. Lvery- 
hody is good. Youare good. I am good. 
We have our faults, no doubt, but there 
is no need to dwell on them. That is 
the way to make each other unhappy. 
What we want to do is to find out each 
other's goodness, so far as we can, and 
spread it out in the sun and sit on it 
for a while and bask there. 

Let my soul lean contentedly on your 
soul's lap, and let your soul lean con- 
tentedly on the lap of mine. 

The greatest sin in the world is exclu- 
siveness. If you like you can call it 
pride. The greatest thinkers in the 
world have been agreed in condemning 
it. Sv. Pau hated it. So did Spinoza, 
Conructus, Emerson, Horace GREELEY 
and Kanr. Pride is a bug-a- boo. 
 Blesséd are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.” 

There are possibly a hundred and 
fifty thousand proud men in the whcle 
of the Anglo-Saxon-speaking countries, 
and for every thoroughly proud man 
there are at least a thousand thoroughly 
humble ones. All these think the same 
things. Proud ones don’t. You can 
see what that means in circulation. 

Never state unpopular views, but find 
out what is best in the views of the big 
majority, and make it sound through 
a syren. Keep clear of extremes, that 
is what Horace meant by aurea me- 
diocritas, and what ArIsToTLeE meant 
by the same thing in Greek, only you 
can't print Greek in italics. 

Eliminate differences. Get the high- 
est common factor of opinion, find the 
lowest common multiple of ideas. Be 
broad, 








Once again, to men, women, children, 
churches, railway gauges, hat-brims, I 
say it, Be broad. 

Accuracy. 

Accuracy is not everything. Indeed, 
it is very little. Definiteness is not a 
virtue, it is a vice. 

More unhappiness has been caused 
by definiteness than tobacco; more pain 
introduced into the world by accuracy 
than by gin. 

For the sake of correctness philo- 
sophers have denied the objectivity of 
matter. They have said that nothing 
exists but the mind. They were liars. 

A mist exists just as much as a moun- 
tain. Life, Love, Literature, Lona- 
FELLOW, all the big things that begin 
with L, are cloudy, indefinite, obscure. 

Isaran wrote in Hebrew. How 
many people understand his pro- 
phecies? PyrxHacoras sought the so 
lution of all things in number. Put 
Pyruaaonas is not read in the churches. 
ISAIAH 18. 

All the great essential mysteries re- 
main hopelessly mysterious. Don’t try 
to understand them. Put obedience 
first. Keep to the left. Fear nothing 
but fear. Eat more mustard. Wait 
until the car stops. Don't spit. If 
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you have a clean-cut accurate notion 
of where you are going, or what you | 
mean to do, or what anything is about, | 
you can be perfectly sure of one thing 
—that you were wrong. 
Read, mark, learn, but don’t theorise. 
In Praise or tue PuMPKIN, 

Of all objects of nature that which I 
love best is the pumpkin. 

I do not say it is the most desirable 
object in the world, for others may think | 
otherwise, and my popularity largely | 
consists in not setting up my personal | 
preference for a law. 

But the pumpkin has the two prime 
elements of any satisfactory work of 
art, to wit, beauty and usefulness. Jn | 
its rind is beauty. In the edibility of 
ils pulp is usefulness. 

Having travelled over much of this 
globe, having been syndicated for the 
most important part of it, I give my 
vote for that region as the most home- 
like and appealing place for a man to 
live which produces pumpkins of the 
largest size. 

The pumpkin might be called the 
mother of the human race. It is not, 
but I say it might be. 

Apam, when he first came out of 
the Garden of Eden, laboured with his 
hands, produced fruit from the stony 
earth. Sern was undoubtedly a pump- 
kin eater. Sr. Paut would have enjoyed 
this fruit. Asranam Linconn did. 

NIETZSCHE, whose opinions I quote 
with considerable respect, produced 








| Or headered into purling streams, 
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nevertheless the odious gospel of the 
super-man, and would almost certainly 
have refused pumpkin-pie. Where is 
the German Empire to-day ? 

Boys, girls, all children are attracted 
by the pumpkin. It is doubtful whether 
any man with a pure mind has ever re- 
fused pumpkin-pie, Personally, I adore 
ib, 

The pumpkin is food for the body and 
food for the brains. 

Pie like Mother make it. Pie. 

vor. 





TRAVELLERS’ JOY. 


We know, my James, that none can feel, 
Who urge the space-devouring wheel, 
A tithe of our remembered joys 

In conutry tramps when we were boys ; 
When in those careless fleeting vacs. | 
We'd soap our socks and sling our packs 
And take the highway, toe and heel. 





Boon April flashed a rainbow shower | 
On bluebell-copse or hawthorn-bower ; 
September smouldered out its fires 

On harvest fields in sunburnt shires ; 
And still the jolly miles unrolled, 

An easy thirty, fairly told, 

“‘Twixt breakfast-pipe and closing-hour. 


And if we argued lofty theres, 


Or lunched at Lions, Stars and Crowns 
On market-days in little towns, 

Or couched in hazel-shaws to hark 
The nightingale enchant the dark, 

All went as smooth and light as dreams. | 


Well, though that's forty years gone by, 
Once more we'll beat it, you and 1; 
And if this petrol-buzzing mode 
Hoots off old stagers from the road, 
We'll manage yet, by stile and lane, 
‘lo measure ten stout miles again 

Of quiet earth and brooding sky. 


Something we'll miss that fired ow 
veins ? 

Ah, well, let’s reckon what remains, | 

To call an easy, lean our backs 

On sunny sides of faggot-stacks ; 

Krom Newland’s Corner as of old 

To see dear Surrey, fold on fold, 

Sweep sunward, dim Elysian plains. 

Or if from Caburn’s height we choose 

To mark sedately-winding Ouse, 

By standing hill and sliding stream 

We ‘ll swear that Time is just a dream ; 

And while familiar tales we tell 

Our souls shall own an ancient spell, 

The blest oblivion of a snooze. 


Last, at a gorgeous sunset’s close, 
When all the world’s a mist of rose, 
Look you, to crown the final stage, 
Our best-remembered harbourage. 
Lights glimmer from the friendly inn: 
Come, Jimmy, once again to win 

The valiant day, the rich repose! 
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SUBLIME CONFIDENCES. 


I nave been trying to write like Dr. 
Frank Crane, D.D., who is appearing 
in The Pall Mall Gazette, and has just 
published a book called Human Con- 
fessions. Dr. Crane is syndicated for 
‘sixteen million readers, and, in The 
Pall Mall Gazette at any rate, writes 
entirely in italics. I have only managed 
to persuade the printers to put in italics 
here and there, which is very annoying, 
and probably means that I shall be 
read by fifteen million people at most. 
Never mind. 

On Breapra or View. 
Be broad. 1am broad. I am prob- 


‘ably the broadest man that there is. 


That does not mean that I have no 
convictions, no creed, that I am a 


sumph, 


Because I tell you that I find many 
faults in existing governments, existing 
laws, existing religions, that does not 
mean that I want to abolish these 
things. Everything has some good in 


it, and I am out to find the good. 


broad, 


And not only are institutions and 
governments good, but people. Every- 
body is good. Youare good. Iam good. 
We have our faults, no doubt, but there 
is no need to dwell on them. That is 
the way to make each other unhappy. 
What we want to do is to find out each 
other’s goodness, so far as we can, and 
spread it out in the sun and sit on it 
for a while and bask there. 

Let my soul lean contentedly on your 
soul's lap, and let your soul lean con- 
tentedly on the lap of mine. 

The greatest sin in the world is exclu- 
siveness. If you like you can eall it 
pride. The greatest thinkers in the 
world have been agreed in condemning 
it. Sr. Paun hated it. So did Sprvoza, 
Conructus, Emerson, Horace GREELEY 
and Kanr. Pride is a buqg-a- boo. 
‘‘ Blesséd are the meek, for they shall 
inherit the earth.” 

There are possibly a hundred and 
fifty thousand proud men in the whcle 
of the Anglo-Saxon-speaking countries, 
and for every thoroughly proud man 
there are at least a thousand thoroughly 
humble ones. All these think the same 
things. Proud ones don’t. You can 
see what that means in circulation. 

Never state unpopular views, but find 
out what is best in the views of the big 
majority, and make it sound through 
a syren. Keep clear of extremes, that 
is What Horace meant by aurea me- 
diocritas, and what ARISTOTLE meant 
by the same thing in Greek, only you 
can't print Greek in italics. 

Eliminate differences. Get the high- 
est common factor of opinion, find the 
lowest common multiple of ideas. Be 





with considerable respect, produced 





Once again, to men, women, children, 
churches, railway gauges, hat-brims, I 
say it, Be broad. 

AccuRACY, 

Accuracy is noteverything. Indeed, 
it is very little. Definiteness is not a 
virtue, it is a vice. 

More unhappiness has been caused 
by definiteness than tobacco; more pain 
introduced into the world by accuracy 
than by gin. 

For the sake of correctness philo- 
sophers have denied the objectivity of 
matter. They have said that nothing 
exists but the mind. They were liars. 

A mist exists just as much as a moun- 
tain. Life, Love, Literature, Lone- 
FELLOW, all the big things that begin 
with L, are cloudy, indefinite, obscure. 

Isaran_ wrote in Hebrew. How 
many people understand his _pro- 
phecies? PyrHaGoras sought the so- 
lution of all things in number. But 
Pyruacoras is not read in the churches. 
ISAIAH 1s. 

All the great essential mysteries re- 
main hopelessly mysterious. Don’t try 
to understand them. Put obedience 
first. Keep to the left. Fear nothing 
but fear. Eat more mustard. Wait 





until the car stops. Don't spit. If 
you have a clean-cut accurate notion | 
of where you are going, or what you| 
mean to do, or what anything is about, 
you can be perfectly sure of one thing | 
—that you were wrong. / 

Read, mark, learn, but don’t theorise. | 


In Praise or THE PUMPKIN. 

Of all objects of nature that which I 
love best is the pumpkin. 

I do not say it is the most desirable 
object in the world, for others may think 
otherwise, and my popularity largely 
consists in not setting up my personal 
preference for a law. 

Bat the pumpkin has the two prime 
elements of any satisfactory work of | 
art, to wit, beauty and usefulness. Jn 
its rind is beauty. In the edibility of 
its pulp is usefulness. 

Having travelled over much of this 
globe, having been syndicated for the 
most important part of it, I give my 
vote for that region as the most home- 
like and appealing place for a man to 
live which produces pumpkins of the 
largest size. 

The pumpkin might be called the 
mother of the human race. It is not, 
but I say it might be. 

Apam, when he first came out of 
the Garden of Eden, laboured with his 
hands, produced fruit from the stony 
earth. Sera was undoubtedly a pump- 
kin eater. Sr. Pau would have enjoyed 
this fruit. Asranam Lincoxtn did. 

Nierzscne, whose opinions I quote 








nevertheless the odious gospel of the 
super-man, and would almost certainly 
have refused pumpkin-pie. Where is 
the German Empire to-day ? 

Boys, girls, all children are attracted 
by the pumpkin. It is doubtful whether 
any man with a pure mind has ever re- 
fused pumpkin-pie. Personally, I adore 
ib. 

The pumpkin is food for the body and 
food for the brains. 

Pie like Mother make it. Pie. 


Evor. 





TRAVELLERS’ JOY. 


We know, my James, that none can feel, 
Who urge the space-devouring wheel, 
A tithe of our remembered joys 

In country tramps when we were boys ; 
When in those careless fleeting vacs. 
We'd soap our socks and sling our packs 
And take the highway, toe and heel. 


Boon April flashed a rainbow shower 
On bluebell-copse or hawthorn-bower ; 
September smouldered out its fires 

On harvest fields in sunburnt shires ; 
And still the jolly miles unrolled, 

An easy thirty, fairly told, 


‘Twixt breakfast-pipe and closing-hour. 


And if we argued lofty themes, 

Or headered into purling streams, 

Or tunched at Lions, Stars and Crowns 
On market-days in little towns, 

(r couched in hazel-shaws to hark 
rhe nightingale enchant the dark, 

All went as smooth and light as dreams. 


Well, though that’s forty years gone by, 

Once more we'll beat it, you and 1; 

And if this petrol-buzzing mode 

Hoots off old stagers from the road, 

We'll manage yet, by stile and lane, 

To measure ten stout miles again 

Of quiet earth and brooding sky. 

Something we'll miss that fired our 
veins ? 

Ah, well, let’s reckon what remains, 


| To call an easy, lean our backs 


On sunny sides of faggot-stacks ; 
From Newland’s Corner as of old 
To see dear Surrey, fold on fold, 
Sweep sunward, dim Elysian plains. 


Or if from Caburn’s height we choose 
To mark sedately-winding Ouse, 

By standing hill and sliding stream 
We ‘ll swear that Time is just a dream ; 
And while familiar tales we tell 

Our souls shall own an ancient spell, 
The blest oblivion of a snooze. 


Last, at a gorgeous sunset’s close, 
When all the world’s a mist of rose, 
Look you, to crown the final stage, 
Our best-remembered harbourage. 
Lights glimmer from the friendly inn: 
Come, Jimmy, once again to win 

The valiant day, the rich repose ! 
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Pd 


“Swim, Lapy? Lor’ 


The Tempter. BLESS YER—ALL YOU 


COULD ’OLD YER UP. 


THE NEW UNIT: 


“ 4 pint of bitter,” I called, laying acoin on the bar counter. 

“ We don’t sell it by the pint any longer, Sir,” said the 
landlord, who wore a beautiful sunny smile. ‘ By the plonk 
now, Sir. New unit of measure,” he explained. 

“How much is a plonk?” I asked suspiciously. 
one drink it ata sitting?” 

“It could be done, Sir. In fact I won't say that it hasn’t 
been done béfore.”’ 

“A plonk ‘It do,” I muttered, for I was thirsty. 

“ That'll be eightpence, Sir. Thank you. Your change. 
You see,” 
stepped in to do away with profiteering. They noticed that 
a lot of dishonest brewers and landlords were swindling the 
public, and, being determined to put a stop to it, they 
introduced the new unit. 

“No doubt you ‘ve noticed, Sir, how the quality of beer 
used to vary in different houses. In some places it was 


A FANTASY. 


“Can 


it was like you had to pay the same price for a pint. 
the plonk ’s put a stop to all that. 


Well, 
The plonk is a unit based 

If you buy a plonk you 
know what you’re getting in specific gravity ; and you know 
as well as | do, Sir, ~s it’s the specific gravity that you 
Your plonk, S$ 

He handed me a ate containing 
so of liquid. 

“ Here,” I asked, “is this the same beer 
to sell at fivepence a pint ?” 

“The very same, Sir. Splendid stuff. Full of specific 
gravity, Sir. Wealways have been proud of our beer, Sir.”’ 

“ Then shiv Aes the dickens ” T began. 


an inch-and-a-half or 


that you used 





And whatever 
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"AVE TO DO IS TO 


he went on pleasantly, ‘the Government has | 
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WAVE YER ARMS AN’ LEGS. THE GENTLEMAN 


He leaned over and touc bel l me kindly on the ‘detsallide r. 

“IT thought you'd ask that, Sir. Everybody does. But 
you 'll get used to it, Sir. And in time, believe me, you ‘|! 
recognize and appreciate the advantage secured for you 
under the changed system.” 

Then | awoke and at once turned off the gas at the meter 

WASTED HEROISM. 
Knowrna full well the hopes of all the team on 
Myself were centred and myself alone, 
Boldly I sallied forth to face the demon 
Bowler who'd laid my predecessors prone; 
Like one who seldom finds out what a blob’s like, 
Whose autograph the small boy comes to beg, 
I tried a glance intended to be Hosss-like 
And got it on the leg. 
‘Twas simple heroism made me quell a 
Desire that rose in me to rage and shriek, 
I cannot boast an adamant patella, 
I do not own a tibia of teak. 
’en through the pad the pain was agonising 
But yet no tremor passed across my face, 
Instead I grinned, efliciently disguising 
My wish to rub the place, 


’ 


Grinned, and, as one grown infinitely keener 
To expedite our mez agre score’s advance, 
I hastened with a nonchalant demeanour 
To re-assume my customary stance. 
All in a flash I did it, quick as winking, 
Moved by a raucous shout of “ How was That?” 
Yet failed to bluff the umpire into thinking 
I'd stopped it with the bat. 
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FAME. 


Charles McAndrew, the eminent poet, 
opened the last of twenty letters. It 
was from Bobbie, his best friend and 
the best polo player, camel-trot dancer 
and woman-killer on record. Thus ran 
the letter :— 

« Dear CHARLIE,— Will you comeand 
dine on Thursday to meet Hesta Mills, 
the novelist? She has expressed (she 


has really) a desire to meet you. You 
are getting on, Old Lad. Come at 


eight, don’t be late: that’s good, isn't 
it ? Yours, Bossiz.” | 


McAndrew frowned. It was the 
nastiest knock he had sustained for 
many a long day, and all the nastier 
for being unconscious. Hesta Mills— | 
Hesta Mills who made four thousand 
pounds a year out of slush and stodge ; 
Hesta Mills, the cheap - and - nasty 
popular pecunious pot-boiler, had “ ex- 
pressed a desire,” and Bobbie, in asking 
him to meet her, had thought to do 
him honour! Itwastoomuch. Hastily 
McAndrew seized a pen and viciously 
stabbing the inoffensive note - paper | 
wrote as follows :— 





“Dear Boxssre,—Sorry, I’m _ en- 


I’ve read Miss Mills! 
Yours, CHARLIE.” 


gaged. 


In a fury of mortification he sealed | 
the letter and posted it. Then, with | 
that sense of relief about which philo- 
sophers are silent—the relief felt by 
the criminal after he has committed | 
his crime—he strolled down 
Street. 

But the incident rankled. It gnawed | 
at his vitals. It turned to poison in | 
his mind. In a desperate search for 
distraction he turned into the em- 
porium of Messrs. Despare Bros. and | 
bought several things that he did not 
want. 

As the girl was tying up his parcel 
he gazed at his own reflection in the | 
glass and summed up his position in | 
the literary world. This was a favourite 
preoccupation of his. He decided, not | 
altogetherinaccurately, that he was both 
eminent and distinguished. He knew | 
that his work, though unknown to 
many, was admired by the few. A| 
famous critic had recently called him 
“our greatest Georgian” in a Sunday 
paper, and the reference had sold out 
a complete edition of his Venetian 
Vignettes. The thought cheered him. 

“May we send these for you?” 
politely inquired the girl behind the 
counter, 

McAndrew gave his name audibly, 
distinetly. 

The girl's eyes brightened ; for a mo- | 
ment she became nothing if not human. | 
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|the poet ?”’ 


| indeed! “He left the shop a happy man. 
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Hotel Acquaintance. “D’ you KNow OXFORD AT ALL?” 
Wealthy Parvenu. “Oxrorp! I WaS THERE ONE AFTERNOON 
IT WAS FARLY-CLOSING DAY—SO THERE WAS NOTHING TO SEE.” 


WITH MY WIFE, BUT 





«Are you Mr. Charles McAndrew, 

she ejaculated, blushing. 

“Did you write— 

‘But what are Truth and Beauty in God's 

sight? 

Sufficient for the day, the day’s deligh 
McAndrew, beaming with pleasure, 

admitted the charge. A stranger, a 

mere shop-girl, had recognised his name 

and quoted his lines. This was fame 


nie’s fellow-assistant, when McAndrew 
had gone, ‘ was you quoting poetry stuff 
tothat customer? Youdidn't know him, 
did you?” 

“ Never seen him before in my life,” 
admitted Minnie candidly, “but his 
name and those lines, whatever the 
mean, are put at the top of Chapter VI. 
of Betty’s Refusal—you know, jast 
where Betty says she can never marry 
Jack Deveraux unless he tells her ali. 
Fanny, don’t you adore Hesta Mills’s 


books ?”’ 


79” 
v é 





“Minnie,” asked Fanny Binns, Min- 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “CLIO.” 
i. 

Wuo but a madman would volun- 
tarily commit himself in a small boat 
to the frightful Channel of Old England, 
so fair and blue upon the small-scale 
atlases, so thick with pitfalls, snares 
and perils on the large-scale charts? 
You who have but looked upon it from 
the pier at Bournemouth, you know 
not what enormities that smiling mask 
conceals —shoals, sandbanks, © spits, 
shallows, rocks, reefs and endless pro- 
montories. Really, one marvels that 
any ship can navigate this hideous 
strait at all. And when one has dipped 
into the literature whieh navigators 
carry about with them, one marvels 
that any ship should have the face to 
try. In these little books the chief 
character is a person called “ The 
Mariner,” who is rather like the Rea- 
sonable Man of the law-books, only 
that no legal writer has ever been able 
to conceal his proper contempt for the 
teasonable Man, while the nautical 
author betrays a certain fatherly in- 
terest in the fortunes of the Mariner. 
But he has no hope. One receives the 
impression that the Mariner is nothing 


| less than a foolhardy ass, and the author 


knows it. 

“ The Mariner would do well to avoid 
this place. Small boats have been known 
to founder here,” he says quietly. 

He does not put it any higher than 
that. He knows very well that as soon 
as he reads this some lunatic mariner 
(probably a lite: ary man) will leap into 
a small boat and go straight there. In 


_ deed it was as we approached the place 


in question that one of the editors we 
had on board took it upon himself to 


| read aloud this cheerful passage. 


| There are The Manacles. 


Never go to sea with an editor. For 
the sailors who made the vocabulary of 
the intolerable sea were masters in the 
use of words, and editors are so easily 
carried away by that sort of thing. 

And the perils of the Channel espe- 
cially have such attractive names. 
The Mariner 
should not approach The Manacles at 


| high water or low water, or at half- 


flood, or full moon, or at any other 
time. Then there are The Shambles. 
Nosmall boat can livein The Shambles ; 
but do you suppose our editor cares ? 
He longs instantly to go and have a 
look at them. 

Almost the next horror is The 
Shingles, And after them you have 
The Brambles. And in between I note 
the Beerpan Rocks. The Mariner will 
be well advised not to pile up his boat 
on the Beerpan Rocks at low-water 
springs. He must not cannon into 
The Shingles on a Friday. And as for 





The Brambles, most boats sink at the 
mere mention of their name. 

As for The Prickles, and The Jumbles, 
and The Rumbles .. .! 

But, surely all of them are as no- 
thing to Portland Race. Portland Bill, 
that senseless promontory, the home of 
sheep and fishermen and Borstal boys, 
is in itself an obstacle enough to break 
the spirit of any ordinary mariner. But 
off the end of it the sea goes mad. 
There is no other word forit. You and 
I imagine that the tide is a simple 
intelligible thing. First it goes one 
way and then it goes another. But 
this is not the case—not at least off 
Portland Bill. For there, from what I 
remember of ourCaptain’sexplanations, 
it seems that about four different tides 
meet end-on with a great crash. The 
result, on the calmest day, is a wide 
area of lunatic water, heaving, spouting, 
sucking, snorting, an area of foaming 
waves and horrid whirlpools, visible 
and audible—for miles around. It roars. 
It roars horribly. 


This is the Race. And between the 


All very well, but this is contrary to 
my character and training. I was a 
Boy Scout, and brought up to whistle 
inadversity. In fact, when I am really 
frightened, I find it impossible to stop 
whistling. 

Just then we observed ahead of us 
a large number of high waves breaking 
confusedly in all directions and hissing 
in a very sinister manner. 

“Is this the smooth passage ? ” asked 
Peter innocently. 

This is the Race,” replied our Cap- 
tain encouragingly. “ It’sin the wrong 
place to-day. I question if there is a 
smooth passage.” 

I whistled bravely. 

That did it. In a moment we were 
across the uncanny margin of calm 


cheeks. 
her nose in the water, also the blankets 
which we had thoughtfully put out to 
dry. 
of us a long way up in the sky. Then 
\the dinghy came down and the Clio 





circumstances the Mariner may for! What, afterall, is nine tons? I felt 
about two hours find a smooth passage | that I could easily have picked up the 
of three hundred yards five hours after | whole boat and flung it over Portland 


Race and the Bill, [gather, in favourable | went up. This happened several times. | 


high-water, Dover, once in every ten 
years. Even if he hits this happy com- 
bination, as like as not the wind will 


Race or on to the rocks at about ten 
knots. So the Mariner will be well 
advised to steer twenty miles out to sea 
and give the whole caboodle the very 
widest berth. 

Naturally, however, dare-devils that 
we are, we approached this passage, 
while our editor read select extracts 
about the Mariner: 

“In 1823 a barque foundered with all 
hands in these waters,” he read cheerily. 

“The Mariner will do well not to 
attempt this passage in a small sailing- 
craft,”’ he continued. 

“The Mariner is an imbecile who 
comes anywhere near this filthy place,”’ 
shouted the Captain happily, steering 
straight for it. 

Well, they might be editors, but I 
would show them that I too feared no- 
thing. I whistled a tune. 

After all, the sun was shining, the sea 
was smoothish, and this was a holiday- 
trip; and there, not half-a-mile away, 


whereon I fancied I could see a few 
Borstal boys busy at their simple tasks. 
I whistled. 
“ Don’t whistle, please,” groaned the 
eu, gO “It always brings a storm.” 
had forgotten this ancient super- 
stition. Whistle in a flat calm and you 
bring the wind; but whistle on a windy 
day and you bring disaster. ; 





fail, and then he will be swept into the | 


were the smiling crags of Portland Biil, 


| Bill. 

But “ Courage!” I cried, and whistled 
a sea-chanty. 

* Don't whistle!” roared the Captain 
| « Sing, dance, tiddle or shout — but 
|don’t whistle !” 

Then I sang. 

“A life on the ocean wave, 
A home on the rolling deep!” 

| All hands joined in, and that, of 
|course, saved us. Five such voices at 
;such a song was more than the 
}could stand. In an instant we were 
(out of it, and bowling smoothly a!ong 
ithe Bill beyond, waving cheerfully to 
| the Borstal boys, while the Race roared 
impotently astern of us. 

Ah, happy boys upon the heights, 
little you realise the blessings of you: 
peninsularhome. You whomay whistle 
with impunity, you who stand upon a 
solid rock, be glad that you are contined 
to Portland, and not exposed to danger- 
ous holidays upon the appalling sea! 

, 


face 








The Order of Precedence. 


“Furnished Rooms, two or three wanted 
for one to four months, from about mid 
| September for small dog and married couple.” 
Provineral Paper. 





“The Port Elizabeth Museum is now thy 
possessor of the only full-grown male guerilla 
in South Africa.”"—South African Paper. 
We are looking forward to the time 
when the Dublin Museurn will be able 
jto make a similar boast as regards 


| lreland. 








water, and two steep waves rose up and | 
stealthily slapped the Clio on both | 
The Clio shuddered and buried | 


The dinghy danced about astern | 


Oh, sweetly sang I— | 


j 
| 
} 
| 
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TIPS FOR TYROS. 
If WHEN A PAYING GUEST YOU ARE TOLD YOU HAVE SHOT THE LOCAL M.F.H.’s DOG, IT IS NOT 
ADVISABLE TO SAY YOU THOUGHT IT WAS A FOX 





Did folk alight and live at Crewe? How strange 


CREWE. To settle down where others came to change! 

How oft since childhood have I wished I knew | As I grew up I swore that I would try 
What lay behind the mystery of Crewe! To solve Crewe's brooding mystery by-and-bye; 
It was a name on every cryptic mouth Its secret—some day—I resolved to know, 

Of those who talked of journeys North or South, And, boldly letting some connection go, 

And long before I knew what travelling meant Forth from the station vowed to seek a way 

Crewe was a word of magical content. (If such there were) and find what further lay. 

“Wechange at Crewe!" said grown-ups, yet they came | I've never done it. As the years go past, 


Back from adventure looking just the same ; Conviction calms my questioning at last. 

And when at length to travelling years I grew, My childhood’s maddest guesses must be true 
Time but intensified the thrill of Crewe Only the engines know the way to Crewe. 
Crewe is a fantasy of travellers’ brains, 


It stood for haste, for waking in the night; : 
Born of the night, of Bradshaw, and of trains. 


For lamps and noise, for terror and delight; 








For urgent porters breaking up a dream ; = SEES W. K, H. 
For shrieking whistle and for shuddering steam ; Our Poetical Reporters, 
For monstrous engines thundering and ablaze “The tolling of the bell about mid-day intimated to the com 
} For criss-cross metals in a shining maze; jmunity that Mr. ——, a popular young gentleman, who managed 
" | the spirit shop at the corner of —— Street, had crossed the Bar, to 


For trains illumined sliding — and = | , | use the words of Tennyson.”— West Indian Paper. 
And high-piled barrows charging through the din; —- 
For guards magnificent as man may be; | “Wantep.—Situation as Horseman: off hand farm preferred ; 
For bolted buns and gulps of scalding tea. ; no any ; wife, poultry ; sch round _ ; : pe Paper. 
Crewe stood for trains in splendour, pomp and glow—| Mr. Punch, having a natural sympathy with old round men, 
Trains—and aught else? Ah. how I longed to know!) trusts that the farm will not treat him too off-handedly. 








Above this vast and clamour-echoing roof | “Chauffeur-Pianist ; ten years’ experience as driver-mechanic, five 
Did old familiar stars look dow n, aloof j years pianist, pictures, variety, &c.; good references.” 


Advt, in Provincial Paper, 

| This Admirable Crichton is not for us. Weshould always 
|be afraid of his getting mixed up between the accel- 
|erator and the soft pedal. 





If from this hurly one adventured out 

And, startled by strange stillness, stared about, 
What would one see? Was there a town of Crewe 
Nowise concerned about iny passing through ? 
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Anxious Father. “Come INTO THE SHADE, 'ORACE AN’ VPORLINE. 
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BE GETTIN’ THE SUNSTROKE.” 


Mother. “Do LEAVE ’EM ALONE, 'ENERY. SUPPOSE THEY DO, IT’S ALL PART OF THE HOLIDAY.” 








RABBITS AND HARES. 
(An old song.) 
My tykes o’ the entry, 
Since Fortune affords 
The partridge for gentry, 
The pheasant for lords, 
While kings an’ their cousins 
Goes foreign for bears, 
‘Tis rabbits for us ‘uns, 
‘Tis rabbits an’ hares! 
Rabbits an’ hares 
: Ali unawares, 
Rablits for us ‘uns, lads, 
Rabbits an’ hares ! 


We sees the stars twinkle, 
We sees the moon shine, 
We hears the chimes tinkle 
The half after nine 
(Like pigeons the church her 
Sweet chimes throws so good), 
We chirrups the lurcher 
An’ goes to Long Wood. 
We picks up a rabbit, 
‘Twill ne’er be a-missed, 
We hears the dog grab it 
An’ kill with a twist ; 
Ile picks up another, 
We tells him, “ e-loo,” 
He snaps up its brother, 
We pouches that too. 
When I was a-reaping 
Near famed Wantage Town 
A girt hare come leaping, 
So sleek an’ so brown; 





An’ me being gifted, 
Like Davin, to sling, 
A pebble I lifted 
An’ dropped her at spring. 


O fie on Tom keeper, 
A sinful man he, 
A parlous poor sleeper, 
* Bad conscience,” says we 
That plays him up pretty, 
That home along fares 
A-humming a ditty 
Of rabbits an’ hares! 
Rabbits an’ hares 
All unawares, 
Rabbits for us uns, lad, 
Rabbits an’ hares ! 








Warning to Unsocial Climbers, 
Notice in a Swiss hotel :— 
“Tt is defended to circulate in the corridors 


in boots of ascension before seven hours of the 
morning. Les chiens le méme.” 





“T saw Mrs. —— at Dinard the other day 
wearing a most original frock of coffee-coloured 
organdie which had a quaint design done in 
batique work round the hem and sleeves of 
nigger brown monkeys.” Daily Paper. 
Barrel-organdie, of course. 





“The late harvest in Holderness has had a 
strange sequel—it has caused the postpone 
ment of the opening of the football season in 
the district." Agricultural Paper. 


RESCUE DAY BY DAY. 


August 26th. 


than to clear up the German muddle, 
has breakfast with Mr. Liuoyp GrorGe 
at 10, Downing Street. Governor Cox 


lish have to do is send for Mr. Hoover. 
The Man, he holds, Who Fed Europe 
can also free her. 
plan, Mr. Hoover will first visit Ger- 
many and see what she ought to pay, 
and will then visit France and pass on 
the glad tidings. France will be de 
lighted to accept his figures and thus 
the difficulty will be settled. 

August 26th.—Governor Cox, in an 
interview, says that the Premier's 
home life is singularly unostentatious. 
The dishes were of earthenware and not 
gold; the food was simple but good. 
After they had finished the Premier 
lit a pipe just like any other man. 

August 27th—President Harpina 
| cables that he has no intention of send- 
|ing Mr. Hoover to Europe. 

August 28th.—Colonel Cottage, the 
illustrious American statesman-behind- 
the-scenes, breakfasts with Mr. Lioyp 
|Grorce at 10, Downing Street, and 
| discusses an omelette and Germany. 
| Colonel Cottage puts forward the sug- 
| gestion that Germany should be leased 





What are the Government going to do| to America for a period of years at a 


about it ? 


rental that would amply satisfy the 





Governor Cox, who has | 
come to London for no other purpose | 


says that all that the French and Eng- | 


According to this | 
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present demands of France, England 
and Belgium, and that America should 
make out of the country what she 
could. Probably she would lose by it, 
but no matter: she would enjoy that. 
At the end of the period Germany 
would, or would not, revert to the 
Germans. 

August 28th.—In an interview Colonel 
Cottage remarks that the Premirr did 
not seem to be so enthusiastic in his 
reception of the idea as could be wished. 
He was, however, a perfect host and, | 
although inclined to be lukewarm him- | 
self, was careful that the coffee was not 

August 29th.—Governor Box, an| 
American publicist now visiting this | 
side, breakfasts with Mr. LLoyp GrorGe | 
at 10, Downing Street, and discusses | 
eggsand bacon andGermany. Governo 
Box puts forward his great hair-cutting | 
scheme. All Germans, he holds, have 
far too long hair 
children—and his plan is that America 
should send over barbers to cut it and 
convertitintocash. Salvation, affirms 
Governor Box, lies in these crops. 

August 29th.—Governor Box, in 
interview, says that he was entranced 
by the Premrer’s old-world courtesy 
As he entered the breakfast-room his 
greeted him and motioned him t 
achair. Noone could pass the mustard 
with greater charm. 

August 80th.—President Harpinea 
cables that he does not see his way at 





men, women and 


an 


host 


this juncture to release so many barbers 
for Kurope. 

August 31lst.—Mr. Vandergould, the 
American banker, who has been tou 
ing Europe, breakfasts with Mr. Liuoyp 
Grorce at 10, Downing Street, and 
discusses fried sole and Germany. Mr. | 
Vandergould, between mouthfuls, sees 
nothing but disaster for the world un 
less his counsels prevail. 

fugust 31st.—In an interview Mr 
Vandergould says that he had a good 
breakfast with the Premier, but found 
him curiously lacking in the higher: 
financial imagination. | 


September 2nd. Senator Bouncer, 
the Demosthenes of the Middle West, 


breakfasts with Mr. Lioyp GreorGe at 
10, Downing Street, and discusses cold 
ham andGermany. Senator Bouncer’s | 
scheme for solving the Reparations | 
problem is for America to send Sousa 
to Germany to organise the whole na 
tion into German bands. These would 
tour the world and make such enor 
mous sums of money, either as rewards 
for their efforts or as an incitement to 
move on, that the Allies could soon b 
paid. 

September 2nd.—Senator 
in an interview, says that the Premier’s 
study at 10, Downing Street, is notice- | 
ably destitute of writing materials. | 


} 
Bouncer, | 
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Having heard so much of the forth- 
coming book he naturally looked about 
for signs of authorship, but saw none. 

September 3rd.—President HarpinG 
cables that at the moment SovuSsA can- 
not be sp ired 

Se nber 4th (red-letter day). Mr. 
Luoyp Grorce has no American for 
breakfast for the first time in weeks, 

Perhaps, being free, he will now 
invite Sir Joun BrapBury and congrat- 

. 


? V. L. 


ulate him on his success ¢ oe 


pte} 





lay is September 12.” 
Daily Paper. 
Nevertheless, we shall take our basket 


fray 
out two days before. 


“ Blackberry Sun 


“Serious DavuGuTEeR 


9 years old, who speaks French and German, 
would like to find a good position in England 
in a family as Lady’s or childrenmaid.” 
Advt. in Swiss Paper. 

Poor little thing, so young and yet so 
serious, allah eaten 

“«T wag sitting waiting for the 10.30 train 
to Exeter,’ ‘ when a well-dressed man 
came and sat down next tome. As the train 
had come through on to the seat he got up and 
walked away. A few moments later I missed 
my hand-bag.’ "—Provincial Paper. 


she said, 


Considering the alarming conduct of 
the train all the parties concerned seem 
to have behaved with remarkable cool- 
ness. 


j 
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| and so on. 
| me with his wise saws and modern instances. 
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RIVAL PROPHETS. 


I sez John ‘Enery every morning. John 'Enery is em- 
ployed by the Rural District Council putting shingle into 
holes in the road and then putting it back again after the 
motor lorry has passed. The particular road is the long, long 
trail a-winding between my picturesque bijou residence and 
the railway-station. And as I invariably wrench myself 
from my adhesive bed too late to catch the 9.23 and too 
early for the 10.1, I generally have ample time for a chat 
with him. 

John 'Enery is a dull-eyed, fate-stricken, egg-bound-look- 
ing middle-aged man; but he is also a weather-prophet— 
one of those retrospective, rhyming-couplet weather-pro- 
phets. You know the sort of thing :— 

** A rainbow at night 
Is the shepherd's delight,"’ 
and— 
** Oak before ash, 
Expect a splash ; 
Ash before oak, 
Get a soak,”’ 


Well, at first, I admit, John 


Lh 


inery intrigued 
But after a 
month ‘or so of it I became conscious of a certain sense of 
repletion, followed by a quick-growing irritation, culminat- 
ing in definite exasperation. However complete a non 
sequitur the dawn was to the promise of the sunset, John 
‘Enery knew the rhyming wherefore ; he was never at fault, 
never taken by surprise; he had an ill-scanned versified 
reason for each erratic freak of the weather. Ultimately 
he maddened me. I determined to stop him. I determined 


_ to beat him at his own prophetic game. 


“ Good morning,” I greeted him one neutral-looking day 
when, weatherly speaking, anything might happen and 
probably would. 

** When wind's i’ south and moon's on wane, 
*T will sure be fine or sure be rain.’’ 


John ‘Enery’s lack-lustre eyes achieved a new brightness 
under their thatched eaves. 

“Ay,” he said slowly; “ay, that’s true. I ‘aven't 
‘eard that bit since I weer a lad sohigh. But it’s true as 
death.” 

The next morning was brilliant: so was I. 

“Ah, John ’Enery,” I cried cheerily on my way to the 
station, “I expected this. You know, of course, what they 
say in Lancashire when a cock crows at seven o'clock at 
night? I heard one last night—a Buff Orpington.” 

John ’Enery let the shingle dribble from his spade. 

“T dunno as I knows about Lancashire,” he admitted 
grudgingly, “ but in this part of the country ——” 

“It's this,” I interrupted him :— 

** When t’ rooster craws at seven 0’ neet 
Next day wull be a champion treat."’ 


John 'Enery scratched his head, spat thoughtfully, then 
scratched again. 

“Ay,” he mumbled. “ Ay, I dessay ‘tis so.” 

In this manner I gradually gained the ascendancy over 
John 'Enery. I shall not say that it was not a strain upon 
me—the rhymes were extraordinarily difficult (the pro- 
phecies would have left him unmoved if rhymeless), but he 
had to be stopped at all costs. Besides, these strange por- 
tents invented by me made a new man of John ‘Enery. 
His eyes flashed, he began to look as though he were, if not 
exactly master of his fate, at least an assistant usher, and 
was nearing the moment when he would once and for all 
break the egg-bonds that boundhim. He watched eagerly 





























-~ 


for my coming with the day's prophetic jingle. In common 








pity I could not disappoint him, though I confess that in 
time my muse began to falter and stumble. Eventually | 
offered him such inferior stuff as :— 
“ When Tuesday falls on the twenty-third 
Growls of thunder will be heard,” 
and— 
* When heather's hid in morning mist 
It 's always bad to sprain one’s wrist,” 


but John 'Enery swallowed them like beer; he even wiped 
his lips with satisfaction after them; his simple credulity 
was almost pathetic. And this gave me an idea. I would 
do John 'Enery a bit of good. Trading on his powers of 
prophecy-absorption, I would free him from his domestic 
fetters. It was notorious in the village that he could not 
call his soul his own; his wife was his better 7—she had 
even been known to touch }§, and, on one occasion (during 
a feminist boom), 34. Of course, if she ever reached par, 
John 'Enery would cease to exist. I wanted to re-establish 
him in the domestic market; I wanted him to be quoted 
at, at least, }. I wanted the domestic market reports to 
say, ‘There was a strong demand for John 'Enerys,” or, 
“John ‘Enerys were firm,” or, “John 'Enerys showed 
renewed strength.” In a word I wanted to stabilise the 
John 'Enery exchange. Therefore at the first hint of 
Autumn I greeted him thus :— 
“When Summer's o'er and Autumn's come 

Man must be master in his home; 

For if he be not master then, 

He ne’er will have the chance again.” 


I left him deeply impressed, mouthing my doggerel. For 
the succeeding ten days I did not see him; a morose under- 
study was in his place. But on the eleventh John ’Enery 
was back at his shingle. When he saw me coming he put | 
down his spade, took off his greenish bowler and faced the | 
watery sun and me. I admit I received a shock. Down | 
his left cheek zig-zagged a scarcely healed scar, about his | 
left eye there was discoloration of a rich plum tint, and 
upon his left temple there upreared a mound of the shape 
and size of a duck’s egg. | 

* Ah, Juj-Juj-John 'Enery,” I stammered. 





“ Gug-glad | 


|to see you again. You—you know what they say in the— 





the Hebrides when ay | 
John ’Enery made a gesture at once dignified and hope- | 


More in sorrow than in anger he spoke :— 





less. 


*“ Let wind blow east, blow west, blow north, blow south, 
I'll trouble you, Mister, to shut your mouth.” 





THE RIGHT SORT. 
We have hustled that litter in Heatherlie Whin ; 
Two crouch in the bracken, two dodge in the corn, 


But the fifth one, as swift as the shadow of sin, | 
Was away when he heard the first note of the horn. 


He skimmed the broad meadow in front of us all 

With his brush in the air and his mask to the moor, 
Looking back with a grin from the top of the wall 

Ere he dropped to the heather, cool, safe and secure. 


His brothers and sisters will fall by the way, 

They ‘ll be harried and headed and chopped in a ride ; 
But this one will live for a galloping day 

And lead us and pound us and scatter us wide. 


Let him travel! A good one. We'll meet him again 
When the fields in the dusk of December are dressed ; | 
We shall need all our courage to follow him then, 
When he steals o'er the open, a fox of the best. 


W. H. O. 














| think of it? 
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Mother. “Train's JusT GOIN’ AND I'vE 


THERE A ALF?” 





GOT EVERYTHINK BUT ALF, WHERE’s ALF?” 











i It just makes the situation, and I feel | 


THANKFULLY RECEIVED. it’s legitimate.” 
I covtp feel the Author's eyes on “Yes. But 


my face, and almost before I had read! “ People often tell me that what they | 
the last words he spoke eagerly like best about my stories is the way | 
‘Finished it? Well, what do you! the characters seem tocome alive. And, | 
I want you to tell me/of course, if you can make them do | 
your genuine opinion.” that, it’s half the battle. I must say} 
‘1_—” I began. [ never have much difficulty in that 


“I don’t mind criticism,” he told me. | respect.” 
“In fact I rather welcome it. It’s| ‘No, certainly. One thing I no- 
stimulating to hear other people's | ticed-—— 
views.” “ You remember, near the beginning, | 
“ Well - where she first meets him at those other 





Chat ending’s a bit people's house? I rather like that scene | 
course, but effective. I that} myself. But what I was going to ask 
it’s effective. After all, one wants an| you was, Do you think what she says | 

then is quite consistent with what she | 


* lsavs to him on the last page but one? | 


unexpecte d, of 
' sn) 4] 


ao eel 


“ Yes. 


I must say—— ; 
‘I’ve done better things, I know,/|I think myself it 1s. | 
but on the whole I’m not dissatisfied “ Well 





“It’s only a small point, of course. 
The general balance is the main thing. 


with it. It rings true, don’t you think? 
“Oh, yes. -And ’ 
“Of course you may say she wouldn't | Construction counts for such a lot. | 
have made the mistake of letting him! And I do think my construction ’s my | 





think she didn’t mean to come when | strong point. 





| on the right side of the material. 


“You mean about his mother? I 
wondered whether that would worry 
you. But he never actually says she 
was still away, and the bit of conver- 
sation that follows implies that she'd 
been expected back. 1 think the ordi- 
narily intelligent reader will see that 
all right.” 

“TI was going to have suggested— 

The Author looked at his watch. 

“I must fly,” he said, taking the 


{manuscript from me and folding it 


carefully. “I’m very glad to have had 
your criticism of it. You're not an 
encouraging beggar; but then you never 
were. I think on the whole I shall 
send it just as itis. But all the same 
it’s very useful to hear how it strikes 
other people.” 





“Pretry Pori.—To freshen your skirt, 
brush and shake it, then sponge it with hot 
ammonia water. Iron under a damp cloth, 
Pluck out 
the hairs between your eyebrows with a pair 
of tweezers.”— Weekly Paper. 

If still not fresh enough we suggest 
tearing the hair. 





she did. But I think she might have.! ‘Yes. There’s just one thing 
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HOLIDAY GOLF. 


Secretary (who has found visitor a match), “Wert, 
Visitor. * Possin.ty, I pip NOT CONVERSE WITH HIM.’ 





MY LITTLE GREY HOME IN THE WEST. 


| 1’ vE a little home in Clare, but I’m not residing there ; 
There are reasons why I much prefer to be 
What (I'm told) has been the ruin of an island green and 
fair 
An (unrepentant) landlord absentee. 


For the Free State have the hall and the dining-room, | 


but all 
Up the stairs we are Republic to the slates ; 
While a Soviet is seated in the kitchen undefeated 
And there's guns at all the windows and the gates. 


And, not to mention these, there are Belfast refugees 
(Though their provenance is doubtful) in the yard, 

While O'Rourke of Ballybay is removing all the hay, 
For a small consideration to the guard. 


There used to be some cattle—in the tumult of the battle 
They have somehow got “ confused ”’ 


Have absorbed the great majority of these. 


The General upstairs has a barricade of chairs 
Surmounted by the yellow, white and green ; 
But green and white and yellow are the colours of the 
fellow 
Down below—a ‘brigadior at seventeen ! 


— DID YOU GET ON WITH JOHNSON? 


with Dan Magee’s; 
_ There were poultry—but it’s probable the commissariat ‘I! 


CHARMING FELLOW, ISN'T HE?” 


| There ‘san ambush on the path, ammunition in the bath ; 
Every bell is trained to operate a mine; 

| While entanglements galore are extended on the floor, 

| And the trenches (on the tennis court) are fine. 

The road is blocked with stones down as far as Pat Malone's 

| ‘There are two or three divisions on the farm; 

| The air is full of bullets and excruciating groans 

From the wounded (Captain Rooney—in the arm). 


|1f you're running down to Clare (you've a chance of 
getting there, 
If you’re running down, that is, upon your feet), 
| You might call and see the ruins, if youve any time to 
spi ire, 
And probably they ‘ll give you a receipt. 





Our All-Powerful Managers. 


“Trini, the most beautiful girl in the world, by kind permission 


| of C. B. Cochran.”—Advt, in Morning Paper. 


| But had Trint’s ‘teibie and mother no share? 





“For some unaccountable reason the customary 
of the old-established —— football team has not been called. 


has not been breathed.”— Provincial Paper. 





| wind, 


annual meeting 
Some 
unfathomable mystery seems to surround the embers of last season's | 
ashes, and the necess: ary breath revivifying the flames of enthusiasm 


We infer that they are waiting for somebody to raise the 
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THE ASIA MI 
Joun. “WE DON’T WANT TO FIGHT 
Dave. “BUT BY TINO IF WE DO : annithiaek adios 
Joux. “WE'VE GOT VERY FEW SHIP3, NO MEN TO SPARE, ABSOLUTELY NO MONEY 
— AND OUR OWN TROUBLES TOO. 
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| I find it quite impossible to get away 
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MORE MAXIMS FOR MINXES. 


HOW TO ATTRACT ATTENTION: LOUDLY 





| as well as you do how objectionable | anter, 
| people ean be who go in for adamane y; 
| but I can’t help it. 
| adamant. 


oes one . | bourne i is fifty ps = eonk. - lower, the pop- 

NEXT SUMMER. ulation seventy-five per cent. less, the 
Iam adamant. I am sorry. weather one hundred per cent. pleas- 
especially for golf, and when 
leveryone else is grousing at having to 
| wait eleven months for his next holiday.) 
| That's what I am going to say— 
| not the part in brackets, but the part 
olly little holiday together 


I know 


This time I am 


It isn’t that I am mean, nor is it 
that I am not passionately fond of the| finishing “j 
children. Rather is it that I am afraid | later on.” 
of becoming mean(throughbankruptcy)| If my suggestion is turned down, as 
and of losing my affection for the chil- | I suspect it will be, I am going to say, 
dren by associating with them during |‘ Very well, my dear, you take the child- 
their off-se ason, when they lose thei! iren away for the last three weeks of 
form in an orgy of dissipation for which | their holiday and I'll join you for a 
they were never cut out and which is| fortnight when they have gone back to 
very bad for them. That's all. I can’t} 
afford it, I don’t like it and I am not| 
going to have it any more. 

“ My dear,’ 


school.” 

But let it be understood drastic 
changes will have to be made. 

To the children I shall say :— 


‘ Jack, my lad, , 
“ Now ae ° you re get- 
Now, Jill, my darling, - 5 





’I am going to say, ‘as 





until the middle of Se »ptember, “woul in’t 
it be a good scheme for you to take} 
the children down for a few weeks to| 
father’s, or to your father’s, or to both | started you on 
fathers’ in turn? Then you and I can 
hi ave a jolly little holiday ‘together later 
on.” (When the cost of living at Sands- 


tinga big oy and I think it is time I 


a holiday allowance. 


10/- 
I am going to give you p a week, 


~ lel ] 6 
all of your very own, and you can spend 








ANNOUNCE A LOST BATHING-SHOR, 


it just exactly as you like—on chara- 
bane trips, donkey rides, buns, ices, 
cinemas, picture-postcards, sailing - 
boats, anything. But mind you don't 
spend it all by Tuesday, as then you 
would lose all the fun of spending it 
the rest of the week.” 

The children will be delighted with 
this, and it will save me about a hun- 
dred pounds. 

Then the house. I shall get a house 
some little distance from the sea. This 
will make the sea much more of a treat 
than when it is lying about just out- 
side the front door; it will also be 
quieter than living on a crowded prome- 
nade—and cheaper. 

I shall think of lots more things 
before next summer, but you see the 
broad principle of the plan. It is time 
we fathers pulled ourselves together for 
the sake of the children. After all, their 
welfare should be our first consideration. 








*“ Wanted, Small Flat for pony 11 hands.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
No wonder the housing difficulty re 
mains acute. 
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A BALLOON STORY. 


A werk ago I bought Timothy a 
balloon. 

3y itself that fact would hardly be 
worth recording. On countless other 
occasions I have bought balloons for 
Timothy, and invariably within twenty- 
four hours they have gone the way of 
all balloons. A sudden hug, a thrilling 
bang, an awe-struck hush, et puis, bon 
soir ! 

But, strange to tell, at the end of 
seven days this balloon was still ex- 
tant. <A trifle wizened, it is true, as 
balloons will go in time be they never 


| so tightly bound at the nozzle, 


but still a balloog, that only need- 
ed the addition of a little more 
wind to be just as fine a chap as 
when I bought him. 

Bill the Bounder, we called him, 
aud I well remember the occasion 
of his purchase. I had passed that 
afternoon in the Strand many a 
clamorous hawker’s tray laden 
with balloons—but all deflated. 
A deflated balloon makes no ap- 
peal tome. True, when you buy 
itand give it its rightful shape you 
know whose wind is in it and need 
have no qualms about replenish- 


| ing it when, if ever, the time 
| comes; but such are not the con- 


| those hawkers by. 


siderations that fix the true bal- 
loon-buying impulse. I passed 
But further 
on I came upon a sight that never f 
fails to move me. \ 

At the corner of a street leading 
down to the romantic caves of the 
Adelphil saw arosy fellow bearing 


|! an enormous cluster of balloons 


| green balloons and yellow and 





| berately achieved, 


of many colours, and all blown 
gloriously out. There were pink 
balloons and blue balloons and - 


white and mauve balloons, and 
right in the middle of the bunch I 
spied one solitary balloon of the 
brightest red that ever was on land or 
sea. That last wasthe balloon forme—I 


Kant Tp 


excess of logic from balloons to more 
expensive articles. I therefore sub- 
dued my own natural feelings and im- 
pressed on Timothy the virtue of keep- 
ing this balloon intact. 

So the days went by and still it 
retained its full-blown pride. At times 
I caught Timothy gazing wistfully at 
it, as a farmer might gaze in mid- 
December upon a peculiarly well-nour- 
ished turkey; but the twitching fingers 
were kept nobly under control, and 
all over the house Bill the Bounder 
bounded blissfully and securely. 

Last night, when I went to visit 
Timothy in his cot, I noticed that the 





“So HERE Gors!” 


| balloon was getting run down. So] 
carefully untied its string, emptied it 





a time there was a balloon-seller—a 
chap who sells balloons, of course—no, 
not in a balloon-shop, but in the street. 
Oh, because he was brought up to be a 
balloon-seller, as his father and grand- 
father had been before him ; these things 
run in families, you know. Yes, and | 
expect his mother and his grandmother 
and his great-grandmother had been 
balloon-sellers too. What? No, they 
had all died long before the story opens, 
| 80 he was an orphan boy, if you insist 
on it; but we're not going to get senti- 
mental over that. 

‘Well, he was a specially good balloon- 
seller because he kept his balloons so 
nice and full of wind—of blow. He 
had more blowin him than anyone 
had ever had before; might have 
been a running champion if he 
hadn’t been a balloon-seller. 

“ Now when he was christened 





-a Mischievous Fairy whohadn’'t 
been invited to the show turned up 


able Fairy who was there, and 
hadn't yet spoken, said she would 
give him the power of resisting 

er, overcoming, rising superior to 
—well, she said she’d make his 
fingers keep good till he was 
twenty-one; after that he must 
look after them himself. So, al- 
though he was terribly tempted 
now and again to bust a balloon o1 
two, justtohear that heavenly pop 
that always thrills—I mean, that 


_ in order and never busted a single 
) balloon. 

“On the morning of his twenty- 
first birthday he went out into the 
street as usual with his bundle of 
balloons, all fullof his manly blow, 
when he suddenly felt his fingers 


twitch as they had never twitched | 


|before; and he started to think how 
lovely it would be to bust just one bal- 





—Joe, his name was, Joe Bangers 


and gave him the gift of twitching | 
fingers—what you're doing now | 
under the covers. But a Respect- | 


only wicked people enjoy, he man- | 
aged to keep his twitching fingers | 


mean for Timothy. Like the post-office | of the remainder of its vendor's wind! loon. Then, before he really knew what | 


customer who pondered on a sheet of 
stamps, I pointed tothe midmost balloon 
and firmly said, “I'll take that one.” 
He was a good-humoured vendor; by 
dint of a series of acrobatic contortions 
he managed to detach my choice with- 
out damage to the rest, and I bore it 
safely home. 

Now you know and I know that 
the one moment in the life of a balloon 
for which we all live is its last—that 
nothing becomes it so well as its dying, 
especially if deliberately or semi-deli- 
But that is not a 
safe doctrine to instil into the minds of 
the young, who are apt to argue with 


| and filled it with fine strong gusts of 
}my own. When it was restored to its 
proper fulness of form I skilfully tied 
it up again and moored it to the cot- 
jrail. A gleam came into Timothy's 
eyes as they fastened upon it, and 
beneath the blankets I could discern 
the movement of agitated fingers. So 
/ when he clamoured, as usual, for a 


alacrity. 
This was the story I told him :— 


“THE BaLLOoN-SELLER WHO WENT 
ON THE Bust. 





“There was once —sorry—once upon 





story I gave way with more than usual | 


from the bunch, thrown it up into the 
air, and as it eame down clapped his 
hands hard; and he laughed aloud as he 
| heard the exquisite pop it made. 


time he laughed more loudly. 

‘ By this time a crowd had collected 
jround him. ‘He’s mad,’ said one. 
‘Mad ?’ replied Joe Bangers ; ‘no, I ‘ve 
been mad all these years to remain a 
humble balloon-seller when my rich 
uncle, who’s a captain in the Pirate 
Chasers, has been begging me to go to 





he was doing, he had untied one balloon | 


Then | 


ihe did a second and a third, and each | 


sea with him and win fame and fortune | 
on the Spanish main, yeo-ho! So here 
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cricketer u 


AS IN 


Small Girl (t 
Youthful Cru 


youthful 
keter. “Same 
And what do you think he did ? 
He set all the balloons in a high heap 
on the ground, went about twenty yards 
away, took a run, gave a huge jump 


' 
coe 
oes 


| landed full in the middle of the bunc! 


and you never heard- 
But this was too much for Timothy 
At that precise moment Bill the Boun 


| der, stirred by a breeze from the win 


dow, sailed gently over the cot. 
as lightning the twitching hands cam« 
from beneath the blankets, met in an 
acclaiming clap, and what had but a 
second before been a shining balloon, 


full of beans and blow, was now but a 


moist and draggled remnant of skin 
| BD 


and string. 
Suzanne, who had been eavesdropping 
while the story was in progress, told 


| me afterwards that she had never heard 


a more deliberate incitement to crime 
But even a father has his feelings, and 
surely a week is long enough for any 
balloon to live. 
could possibly wear in his sleep the 


| smileof holy content I saw on Timothy's 


face as I tiptoed noiselessly from the 
room. 








“ Wantep.—General Servant, private house 

comfortable situation. Reverence required.’ 
yocal Paper. 

In these democratic days is not the 

advertiser expecting rather too much ? 


Beaver,’ I 


(Quick | 


Besides, no criminal | 











has been bold of 


BELIEVE.” 
SNAIL SONG. 


[ne garden snails are strong and fleet, 
They climb like anything; 


They always thrive on what they eat ; | 


I sometimes hear them sing 
A simple ditty of their own 
(Though all my friends deny it) 


At eventime when birds have flown 
And skies are clear and quiet. 


The garden snails are bronzed and fat 
With lovely twisty shells ; 

Their food is preferably that 
Described by H. G. WEtLLxs ; 

Food of the gods with early peas 
(You townsfolk cannot buy it) 

And lily buds and picotees, 
A most nutritious diet. 


The Sussex thrushes knew their job, 
Thev gave the creatures fits ; 

You should have seen them lug and lob 
And smash a snail to bits, 

The Wiltshire bird is kind and tame 
And so the snails defy it, 

And, though the law is just the same, 
He never will apply it. 


The snails, the brown athletic snails, 
We gather them in pans and pails, 





“ A Coffee Officer is required for the Uganda 
Government Service.”— Daily Paper. 
This might suit the Chocolate Soldier. 


o play with her), “I say, HOW DO YOU SCORE IN TAIS GAME? 


Uncle George is nearly eighty and 





THE FORTUNE-HUNTER, 
very rich. He isalso a most venerable- 
looking man, with a long white beard 
| of which he is very proud. Betty, our 
|only daughter, is just five and very 
;poor. So we naturally thought it ex- 
| pedient that she and Uncle George 
ishould meet. Also that Betty should 
be so charming that the old man would 
| be enchanted by her. 

“We must prepare the child well,” I 
l said to my wife. So we explained to 
| Betty that her dear uncle was coming 
land she must be very nice and poiite 
ito him. And in course of time she 
|}seemed to understand, and her fond 
parents were ready to believe her an 
‘even more intelligent child than they 
had imagined. 

The great day came. Uncle George 
was in an exceptionally good temper, 
so that it was with fairly light hearts 
that we took him up to the nursery after 
lunch to see his little niece. 

Betty glanced up apprehensively as 
we entered. But as soon as she saw 
her uncle, a look of happiness and con- 
tent settled upon her countenance. 

‘‘ Beaver,” she said, quite simply. 





To CorrEsPonpDENTS.—The close sea 
son for Beaver has begun. 
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THE SAD STORY OF A LOST MEMORY. 


I Hap not noticed the man sitting 
beside me on the bus until he addressed 
me. 

« Excuse me, Sir,” he said, “ but is my 
face familiar to you by any chance?” 

I turned and studied his lineaments 
for a second or two. His features were 
not altogether prepossessing, and it was 
with some relief that I was able to as- 
sure him that he was an entire stranger 
to me. 

He did not seem at all surprised. 

“It was just a chance,” he said. 
“ You see, Sir, I am under the disad- 
vantage of not knowing who I am,” 

I murmured my sympathy. 

“T have just returned from a voyage, ’ 
he continued, “during the course of 
which I had the misfortune to lose my 
memory. I understand from informa- 
| tion received that I was seated one fine 
day on the yard-arm, in a favourite 
position of mine, when suddenly and 
without warning the ship gave a lurch 
and I was hurled from my somewhat 
insecure perch to the deck forty feet 
below. 

“T fell on to my head, but suffered 
| little inconvenience saye, as I have said, 
a complete loss of memory. 

“| was, however, unconscious for 
some three days, and during this period 
my pockets were thoroughly rifled, all 
my possessions on the ship stolen and 
all trace of my identity removed. Even 
the name of my tailor was cut out 
| from the suit I was 
wearing. 

“I reported the 
occurrence to the 
captain of the boat, 
who made a thor- 
ough investigation, 
which did not, how- 
ever, lead to the dis- 
covery of the thief. 

“The purser in- 
formed me that my 
| name was Jones, but 
'I was unable to 
| glean any further 
particulars about 
| myself, I had, it ap- 

peared, kept strictly 
to myself onthe boat 
and was personally 
unknown to any of 
my fellow - passen- 
gers. 

“ Everyone agreed 
that there was only one possible remedy, 
namely, that I should receive another 
violent blow on the head, which would, 

_as all the authorities say, restore my 
memory to its former state. 

“ The idea was taken up enthusiasti- 
cally, and I will gladly admit that all 





the ship's crew and also the passengers 
did what they could for me in this 
respect. 
“Tt became quite customary for 
everyone who met me to hit me play- 
fully over the head with anything that 





“T FELL ON TO MY HEAD.” 


was handy— a marline-spike, a gunwale 
or some other little weapon. 

“At deck-cricket, too, I was always 
placed in the most exposed position 
possible, and batsmen kindly made a 





with all the force they could command. 





Mr. Jones paused in his recital. 

I raised my walking-stick, a stoutish 
ash. 

“This is but a poor weapon, I'm 
afraid,” I said, “still any little service 
I can render——” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Jones hurriedly, 
“the time for that is past. 

“The ship’s doctor, who had himself 
been only too kind in hitting me over 
the head with a bottle or a chair when- 
ever possible, had at last to issue a 
general warning that my head would 
stand no more blows. Indeed I had 
myself realised for some time that these 
well-meant attentions were increasingly 
embarrassing and painful. 

“There was universal disappointment 
at the doctor's decision, especially on 
the part of my cabin-steward, who had 
developed great accuracy in hurling 
my own boots at my head. 

“The voyage therefore came to an 
end without my identity having been 
established; and thus, alas, it still re- 
mains ! 

“1 am now endeavouring to gather 
funds to enable me to prosecute in- 
quiries at the port from which the boat 
sailed, and should you, kind Sir . . .” 





LITERARY LISPINCS. 
(By a Student of Best-Sellers.) 
Tue need of re-christening standard 
works as a means of promoting their 


point of driving the ball at my head | circulation has, we understand, been so 
| generally recognised that Messrs. Mar- 


gery and Cremer are 
shortly about to 
issue a_ series of 
masterpieces under 
titles more attuned 
to the spirit of the 
age. The task of re- 
naming these works 
has been entrusted 
toasmall committee 
of eminent modern 
authors, and the 
taste and felicity 
with which they 
have accomplished 
their labours may be 
gathered from their 
handling of Vanity 
Fair, which has been 
transformed into 








“THE IDEA WAS TAKEN UP ENTHUSIASTICALLY.” 


“With all these helps I received a 
great many blows on the head, but, 
whether it was that none of them 
touched the exact spot or whether they 
were none of them quite hard enough, 
I cannot say; at any rate my memory 





stubbornly refused to return.”’ 








Sha rp Practice: Or, 


Becky; of Suak- 

SPEARE’S Othello, 

which re-emerges as The Moor’s Mis- 

take ; Or, a Tragedy of Miscegenation ; 

and The Mill on the Floss, which takes 
on a new lustre as Tullivers’ Travels. 

The symposium on Middle-aged 

Happiness in the columns of The Pall 

Mall Gazette having conclusively estab- 


the Bounding of | 
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| “Why Is IT THEY VARY SO 
“Ir’s LIKA DIs, Mar. 
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| lished the fact that it is to be attained | 
singing in one’s bath, Messrs. Tapp | 


be 
| and Gevser are engaged on the issue of 
& Sel 

| suit ible for the performance of (1) those 
| who can and (2) those who cannot sing 


The series will include works by Pro- | 
Bax | 


| fessor Bantock, Messrs. BuIss, 

and Houst, and suitable words have 
been written by the Marquess of Barn, 
| Mr. Damprer WuerHam and Lord 
| LEVERHULME. 


Che vehement protests against the 


savagery of reviewers recently voiced | 


| by Mr. Upron Srxciair have not been 


| without their repercussion on this side | 
| ofthe Atlantic. Ata meeting of authors | 
Hall, a} 


the Albert 

policy of reprisals was distinctly iore- 

| shadowed, and it is an open secret that 

| Mr. Epmunp Gosse, Mr. J. C. Squire, 
Mr. Mippueton Murry, Mr. Maurice 
Hew ett and the Editor of The Tim 
Literary Supplement have all been ob- 

| liged to apply for police protection. 


| held last week at 


nounced by a public vote of American 
littérateurs to be America’s 
woman-novelist, has recently finished 


greatest 


a novel about a young Hamlet of the} 


Prairies, though curiously enough his 


PUNCH, OR TI 


es of hygienic vocal compositions | 


Miss Witia Catuer, recently pro-| 

















MUCH IN PRICE? Way, 


name is not 
Wheeler. This engaging camouflage, 
we have good reason to believe, is not 
a monopoly of Transatlantic writers. 
| Messrs. Odder and Odder announce 
an interesting series of romances on 
somewhat similar lines. The first, 
|which virtually amounts to the life- 
| history of a Messalina of Manchester, 
ihas for heroine an 
woman endowed with the somewhat 
ul prepossessing patronymic of Joanna 
Jubb. Further interest is lent to the 
recital by the fact that the story isalmost 
‘entirely autobiographical, although the 
authoress with remarkable modesty 
has preferred to remain anonymous. 

Though Lord RosreBery has ob- 
ately refused to write his Reminis- 
cences, some consolation may be de- 
lrived from the rumour, which amounts 
| almost toan open secret, that Mr. Toorn. 
ton Burrerwortn, Mrs. Asgurtn’s 
publisher, has succeeded in persuading 
her son, Mr. Anrnony Asguitn, the 
brother of Princess ANTOINE Brpesco, 
to write a Life of Mr. Luoyp Gecrae, 
the proceeds of which will be entirely 
devoted to the founding and support of 
lan institute for mental defectives in 
| North Wales. 


| of 
Sblil 


YESTERDAY I ONLY P 
Ir ALLA-DEPENDA IF DER IS A GLUTTON ON DER 


amazing young | 


[E LONDON CHARIVARL =i 


AID SIXPENCE A POUND.” 


MARKET,” 





* Wanted, two first-class Smiths.” 
Provincial Paper. 


But they probably spell it “ Smythe.” 








“Mr. Winston Churchill, who has just re 
turned from Deauville, confessed that prices 
were inordinately high, and accommodation 
proportionately restricted, and felt that native 
enterprise in this direction might be encour 
aged in England with success.” 


enterprise in these matters requires no 
Ee a eae ee 


“Francs ulso showed substantial apprecia- 
tion at one time, but after touching 57.45 they 
were run up to 5800—5810."—-_ Evening Paper. 
At this rate we may be able to afforda 
week-end at Deauville. 


“Gotr Course ror SALE. 


the course and the farm for £3,000, but the 
Golf Club were not inclined to pay so much, 
as they did not require the farm. 
offered £1,750 for the course, and the Com 
mittee had got an offer for the farm of some- 
thing like £1,000, 

If they were to sell the farm at £100, they 
would require £2,000 from the golf people to 
bring the amount up to £30, the sum originally 
agreed upon.”—Scots Paper. 


It looks to us as if the Convener ought 
to have his handicap increased. 





Daily Paper. | 
If reports from some of our South- | 
| Coast resorts are to be trusted, native 


| 
The Convener stated that they had offered 


They had | 
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BY THE BANDSTAND AT OMNIUM-CATHERUM-ON-SEA. 


Banp of the Second Anyshires performing a comic piece 
descriptive of a wedding, scraps of MenpELssonn’s famous 
march, joy-bells, ete. Pleased excitement of multitude of 
sitters and standers round bandstand, culminating in 
rapture when three of the band appear as a parson, 4 
bridegroom and a bride (in regulation white frock and veil), 
each carrying his own instrument. Parson, by means of 
brass-wind, asks time-honoured questions ; bridegroom, by 
similar means, answers with lugubrious musical groans; 
and bride, by means of wood-wind, in a timid little phrase. 
Uproarious laughter and applause, tumultuous joy of 
children, who jump and dance, excitement of numerous 
dogs, which take the opportunity of settling their various 
differences all round the steals 

Husband (on twopenny seat to Wife on ditto). Funny, 
him saying “I will” on the trombone and her on the flute. 
Reminds me of our old beano ten years ago. Remember 
saying “I will,” old girl? 

Wife. Silly! Of course I do. ; 

Husband. Right-o! 1've thought sometimes you 'd for- 
gotten you ever said it. ; 

Wife. 1 like that! I’ve been sure sometimes that you 'd 
forgotten you ever said it. 


* * * * * * * 
Mrs. Peckham. What's that they're playing now, 
Willie ? 


Willie Peckham. I dunno,Mum. Sounds’s if they were 


| trying to play that French tune, “The Marsy Lays,” and 
| couldn’t get on with it. 


Stranger (in trilby and eye-glasses). It's the “1812 


| Overture,” my boy, descriptive of the great retreat from 





Moscow. 
Mrs. Peckham (in a whisper). What's he say, Willie ? 
Willie. I dunno, Mum ; something about it being a great 
treat. J don’t think it is. 
Mrs. Peckham. Noy more do I, child. 
4 at at * xt K 
Musical medley in progress. Two cultured youths from 
Ocean View Boarding Establishment (‘ Young, mus. 
soc., Eng. meat, min. sea”) listening superciliously. 
First Cultured Youth (as Racumaninorr’s Prelude 
merges into “ Knocked 'em in the Old Kent Road’). Poor 
old Sevastian Bacu! “ Butchered to make a Roman holi- 
day "’—what ? 
Second Cultured Youth. Only what you'd expect in a 
place like this. 
a ed * nt * oo * 
Percy. That's a ripping one-step. 
Gladys. Isn't it! They played it on the Royal Monarch 
coming down, and some of us one-stepped all over the deck, 


_ and the silly old boat gave a jump and threw us on to some 


silly old sea-sickers put out to dry and we all fell in a heap 
on the deck. It was a ripping old rag. My partner could 
one-step. Bit of just-so, he was. 

Percy (stiffly). P’raps you'd rather it was him than me 


here now. 
Gladys. Perss! The idea! 
a uw * 


r 


* % * : 

Superior Young Woman (nodding her head to one of the 
numbers from the Peer Gynt Suite, to Friend). Sweet thing, 
the “ Casse Noisette!” But fancy hearing it here / 

Friend. Pearls before swine, my dear. What do such 
people as these care for the good composers ? 

Small Shabby Woman (standing near). Some of us care 
too much for em to mistake Griea for Tscuarkovsky ! 
* + * * * xt 3 








Son and Daughter of Israel who have stood through the 
progranume. ; 
Son of Israel. The man with the money-bokth ith coming, 
Miriam. Let ‘th be moving. 
Daughter of Israel. Yeth, letth. 








EMANCIPATION DAY. 
ANoTHER Lay or GOLF. 


THE morning round was over when I met 

An aged member in the smoking-room ; 

Rage smouldered in his eye, his jaw was set 
And he demanded in a voice of doom 

A drink of which J should have been ashamed ; 
Empurpled was his face, his hair untamed, 
And, sitting down beside me, he exclaimed— 
“The Day, young Sir, the Day! It is not yet.” 


“ What day is this,” I said, “of which you speak, 
Whereof the thought so agitates your breast ?"’ 
And he: ‘“ When nevermore by spoon or cleek, 
Brassie or niblick man shall be possesst, 

But shall acquire the commonsense to doff 
Conceit, and prate no more of being ‘ off 

Or luckless, but admit ‘I cannot golf; 

I thought I could, but that was only cheek.’ 


“Ts it not sad,” said he, and took a go 

Of Thirty-under-proof—“ is it not sad 

To count how many of the men you know 

This golf has rendered absolutely mad, 

Or driven to sin’s insatiable jaws, 

To lies and bickerings and self-applause 

And suicidal spleen—and all because 

They would not frankly own that they were bad ? 


“ Jenkins is twelve and thinks he should be nine, 
Jones is fourteen and thinks he should be less, 
And so they rage and whimper and repine 

And weary others with their wretchedness ; 
Whereas, if Jenkins claimed another six 

And Jones could be prevailed upon to fix 
Himself at twenty, then two lunatics 

Might yet recover sanity again. 


“ Yet these—and you—and I are of one blood, 
Brothers in self-inflicted misery, 

For so were golfers fashioned since the Flood 
And—till the Day dawns—so will ever be ; 
Till the Day dawns (which let not Fate deny) 
When he who cannot play no more will try, 
But will admit him ex hypothesi 

A rabbit and a duffer and a dud. 


‘‘ Emancipation, liberty, relief! 

When tens and twenty-fours together sing— 
‘To blazes with perfection! Life is brief ; 
Why aggravate the soul with stance or swing ? 
Away with Hacenw and with Hutcaison 

And all who really know how it is done; 

We only play the beastly game for fun 

And never care a damn for anything.’ 


“ That Day long-handicaps shall cease to grope 
After their Jack-o'-Lanterns, and enjoy 

The good game and its drolleries, the scope 

For muscular finesse, the mind’s employ; 

But ah, it comes not yet.” And saying thus 
He passed and left me thinking, “ That old cuss 
Was right. I will evict this incubus.” 


But shall I go and doit? Not a hope! H. B. 
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| Acertain Damfel did o “Recite me; quoththe 
| appear unto a Producer | Producer, “That I may 


| faying: “I would fain ae fee what thou canft La 
| goon the Stage ify Ou y~ ¥ do.” z° 4 
would employ me. And fhe did recite ke 





him thus: 





“Under the fpreading “Thou haft a Voice 
cheft nut tree faid he, “But thou 
The village fmithy— haft much to learn 


of Exprefsion .Go to 
( ean Academy; there 
©-Learn; then come to | 
/ jme again.” | 


“Stop, top!” cried 
the Producer. 





So the Damfel went | Yh o “Recite me} quoth the 
to an Academy; Jearnt Vr) a Producer ,“That I may 
much; and finally did | ey fee what thoucanit 
return to the Producer. = | ao 4 


N / 
Ana fhe dict recite S " / 
him thus: Is 
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) 
| 
/ 
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“Under the fpreading MO haAS | ‘ fmith ) wi ; 
PA atetint rp, PL fabciry | 7 we se 

: ~~ e vi lz 77 J U HANDS 
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A ‘Onward 
Toiling, 7 through life | 
/ (\ forrowing, he goes; | 


\\ “Excellent !” faid the 
ff tome mn Producer. “Now fhalt 
Has earneda thou have a Shop!” 

night’s repofe” And he gave heran | 

prone engagement ——-on | 

the Movies. 
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MORE ABOUT THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 


We are accustomed to speak now- 
adays of the Power of the Press. Not 
that I do myself to any extent; but 
the Press itself often speaks of it, and 
not indeed without some cause. There 
is that case of Tittelton, for instance. 

Tittelton bought The Daily Terror 
from the old woman at the corner, and 
hastened into the Tube, as was his 





wont. Standing in the train with one 
hand clinging to a strap, he dexterously | 


/ adjusted Lhe Daily Terror with the. 


| the wrist he exposed the inner page. | wouldn't be there,” said the policeman. ! petrified. 


| graphs on the inner 
page, one of Hamme 


| pion, the other of James 


' nection with the big 


to the moving stairway. 


| stairway and along the 
| street to the office he 


| Prout, and how difficult 
| he would find it toevade 


| one out of the million 





other and, swaying gently, beguiled 
the journey with pictures of smiling 
young ladies on the shore and frowning 
cricketers who had just been bowled or 
stumped. Then with a quick turn of | 


to the door and looked up and down 
the street, hoping to see a policeman. 
For there was, I think I omitted to say, 
a considerable reward offered for infor- 
mation leading to the arrest of James 
Prout, or at least to the recovery of the 
jewellery. : 

Luck was on Tittelton’s side; a 
policeman stood not ten yards away. 
Tittelton went up to him. 

“There’s a man in there whom I 
recognise from the picture in The Daily 
Terror as James Prout, who stole the 
jewellery in Portman Square,” said 
Tittelton. 

The policeman eyed him a little coldly 
—the police are rather a suspicious 
body of men. 

“T expect you've made a mistake ; he 


| policeman was lurking inconspicuously | 


'in a doorway. 

It was an uncomfortable moment. 
Then the policeman spoke. 

“Would you mind telling me your 
name?” he said. “This gentleman’s 


one that’s wanted.” 


then, with marked hostility, at Tit- 
telton. 

“Well, you knew where you could 
find me, didn’t you?” he said. “I’m 
Hammer Smith.” 

“T thought I knew yer face,” said 
the policeman. ‘Of course you are.” 
| Then to Tittelton: “ Now, what about 
it?” 

Tittelton stood there for ten seconds. 
Then he said in a small voice. 








There were two photo- 


Smith, the prospective 
welter-weight cham- 


Prout, wanted in con- 


jewel robbery in Port- | 
man Square. The train 
drew into the station 
and Tittelton hurried 


All the way up the 
was thinking of James yr 


recognition by some 
readers of The Daily 
Terror. Then, in the 
excitement of “ Yours 
to hand covering as 
advised” and “Same 


OLD THING.” 


BOOSTING.” 





First Airman (on sky-writing stunt). “* WE'LL 


Second Airman. * WHat 
First Airman. 





's uP? 


“No; I’vE FORGOTTEN HOW TO SPELL TH 





is receiving our best attention,” the | 
matter passed from his mind. | 

He lunched, as was his habit, at the 
luncheon-counter of “ The Blue Swan.” 
He had left his Daily Terror at the 
office, so he was free to look about him, 
and in doing so his eye lit upon a young | 





, man at the far end of the counter. The | 


_citement. He merely stepped smartly 


young man was in earnest conversation | 
with a florid individual in a check suit, | 
but every now and then he raised his 


head, and each time Tittelton had the | 


| knees. 





“ T couldn’t be wrong. He has a very 
uncommon face,”’ said Tittelton. 

“ Got the paper there?” 

“No; but I know it’s the man.” 

The policeman considered for a mo- 
ment or two. 

“You'd better go and tell him some- 
one outside wants to speak to him, and 
we ‘ll see.”’ 

Tittelton went in with trembling 


a revolver. Even without a revolver 


HAVE TO COME 


LEFT SOMETHING BEHIND?” 


The man might be armed with | 


|‘ My mistake. My mis 
| take entirely. The po 


traits were alongside 
each other. I can't 


think how 

*“ Your mistake! | 
should think it was 
your mistake. You'd 
better explain to Ham- 
mer,” said the police 
man, and moved away. 

Of what followed | 
will say nothing, mere 
ly reminding you that 
Hammer was the pro 
spective welter-weight 
champion, 

Truly the Power of 
the Press is a terrible 
thing. 


Virtue at a Discount. 
“2 valuable African g: 
parrots for sale, 1 cost £20 
2 years ago, but uses swea 
| words, price £20; the other 
eee |e good talker, and does 

not use bad words, price £12.” 
Weekly Paper. 


DOWN AGAIN, 


E STUFF WE’RE 








“ Miss Lena —— and Master Tommy —— 
|have returned from a most enjoyable two 
| weeks’ trip to , Where Master Tom was 
| operated on for tonsilitis.”—Canadian Paper. 


Well, everyone to his taste. 











From an article on Mr. J. W. H. T. 
| DovaLas :— 

“Had he been selected for F.ngland last 
|} summer, it would have occurred to few .. . 


. “Fe ard P to criticise the choice » score of his age.” 
same slight shock of recognition. Why | he looked as if he could hurt anyone} the choice on the score of his ag 


did he know that man? Where had he | 
seen Lim ? | 

Then suddenly, just as his nose was 
buried in his tankard, it came to him 
in a flash, and he choked violently. No 
wonder. For he had recognised the 
young man as James Prout. 

Tittelton did not cry out nor swoon 
nor give any sign of his inward ex- 





a good deal. 

But Tittelton thought of the reward 
and delivered the message. 

“ Who is it?’ was the answer. 

“IT don’tknow his name. He wouldn't 
come in,” 

The man got up and followed Tittel- 
ton out on to the pavement. 

“‘ Where is he?” he asked sharply. 

Tittelton steered him to where the 





Daily Paper. 
| We were under the impression that 
| Mr. Dovatas played a fairly prominent 
|part in some of last year’s Test 
Matches—as Captain! 





“Tennyson pointed to the pavilion, New- 
man, as he walked away, kicked the tea in 
terval.”—Provincial Paper. 

We confess that in this matter our syin- 
pathies are entirely with Newman. 








The man stared at the policeman and | 


under the impression that you 're some- | 
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} Doting Granny (whose train does not go for an hour yet). “WovuLp LITTLE ERNEST LIKE TO TAKE HIS OWN TICKET?” 
i - ——ee : 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE |to say that Mr. Seron Goxpon accompanied it as photo- / 
’ igrapher. In Amid Snowy Wastes (CassELL) he does not 
i Bo, Stal — DeaSlen ; . : . 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) attempt to describe the achievements of the Expedition, but 
The Glimpses of the Moon (AprLEtoN) revisited together} he does give us a charming narrative of his own personal 
by Nick Lansing and Susy Branch, after a long interval of | observations and experiences. To bird-lovers this book will 
singularly unilluminated philandering apart, ave the rare| be especially valuable; but it will also be attractive to those | ) 
vestiges of love and confidence which diversified their ill-| of us who like to read of places far removed from the beaten 
starred wedding-tour. This, as described with all Mrs.| track. Mr. Seton Gorpon writes enthusiastically of Spitz- : 
Epira Waarton’s delightful virtuosity, was intended by| bergen; its air is like champagne; thunder is almost un- | 
the two young Americans concerned to be quite an incidental | known there; you can live and thrive with very little sleep. / 
affair, improvised on the strict understanding that both the | It sounds perfectly delightful, and I have no doubt that it : 
j tour and the tie it implied were to be broken off when the} 1s, but I cannot help suspecting that Mr. Gorpon had to : 
che ques secured as wedding-pre sents. or the villas lent as| encounter as much mist and fog as Was convenient ; and as 
| honeymoon resorts. should come to an end: or when, in the! the summer is short I do not think Spitzbergen is in any | 
y g y; 
consecrated phrase of Micawber, patron saint of wedded danger of an invasion of tourists. Sut all the same it is a | 
opportunists, ‘something should turn up” in the matri-| pleasing picturethat he has given us, and his photographsare 
monial line of which the benevolent divorce-laws of their} so excellent that it would be an impertinence to praise them, 
country would allow either totake advantage. There were | 


‘ 


ve °° villas,” if you include—as Su 4 did t! e Chicago flat J opened Ral) h Care y (Hi TCHINSON) with no prejudices \ 
and the cheques were good for at least a year. But the|in its favour. I didn’t like the publisher's advance review, 
ce uple parted long before their material resources gave out nor did the face of Ralph, as interpreted by the artist of 


and Susy just shaved marrying her English friend, Lord \ the book-jacket, fascinate me. However I soon began to 


4 suipeii 


while Nick almost succumbed to the stately | sit up and take notice. Jalph, indeed, the unloved son, the 


iili 








{liringham; 
courtship of his admirably-drawn fellow-countrywoman, mystic, the romantic, never quite emerged from the shadows; 


Coral Hicks. How they evaded this double destiny is| his brother Billy, the favoured and shallow, took shape 





Mrs. WHarton’s secret; and if you appreciate (and who} more clearly, being easier, But Elizabeth, who loved our 
does not ?) the sympathetic irony in which she cloaks such Ralph and so firmly and sensibly refused to let him escape 
communications, you will get her to tell it you herself. \from the knowledge of the fact, was, I thought, a perfect 





darling. No, not a perfect darling. On the contrary, which 
During the summer of 1921 an Oxford University Expe-| was just where Lady Mites showed her discretion; so 
| dition visited the Spitzbergen Archipelago, and I rejoice | too the Mrs. Field who captured Ialph and seduced him 
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| graphical research may 
| learn with more or less 
| amazement that New 
| York is a very large 
| city with 


| not tootreadily abashed. 
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by working on his pity was, though unpleasant and un- 
satisfactory and unscrupulous, not without her good and 
her pathetic side. The whole book shows the author to be 
able to observe closely, to handle a pen with skill and to 
have a keen sensitiveness to beauty, which she perhaps 
transfers too generously to Ralph, to Elizabeth, to her 
friend Phyllis and (I believe) to Phyllis’s dressmaker. Nor 
does the author fail to live up to one of her own apothegms, 
“Vision without humour is bereft of half its loveliness 
and of half its truth.” 





CotumBus may have discovered America, but it has been 
left to a succession of British explorers to discover the 
forty-eight States of the Union. Dr. Waurer R. Hapwen, 
the very latest of these pioneers, having toured the West- 
ern Hemisphere from Boston to San Francisco while lectur- 


ing apparently in the cause of anti-vivisection, has come | 


back full of impressions. It would, one feels, have shown 
more originality on his part to have refrained from putting 
them into book form, but, since he has a genial way of 


his youthful English fastidiousness with the men, methods 
and menus of Deep Harbor is described with humour and 
discernment; and it is not until Zed meets Helen Clay- 
bourne that the book becomes, for better or worse, un- 
deviatingly true to type. An old drug-taking chemist adds 
the needful touch of melodrama by plotting Ted's murder ; 
but obviously nothing can stop that conquering hero from 

sailing for England with Helen. The subsequent unhappy | 
ending is, to my mind, a mistake. Mr, Crawrorp’s pathos 
is at present less sensitive than his humour, and he has not 
perceived that, while it is quite in the romantic tradition to 


| kill off your heroine with tuberculosis, there is nothing } 
| more fatal to the glamour of a death-bed than a too precise | 
use of medical terminology. 











In Wild Nature and Country Life (Fisher Unwin) 
the author, who prefers to remain “ A Woopman” and an | 
Englishman, apologises, quite unnecessarily, for (a) being 
born in America; (>) publishing. Many true naturalists 
are Americans (despite a prejudice against some American 


| 





writing, perhaps his] 
friends were justified 
inover-persuading him. 
In First Impressions of 
America(HutcHinson), 
all who are interested 
in this kind of geo- 


many tall 
buildings, that a sur- 
prising lot of water 
goes over Niagara, and 
that the Mormons have 
a temple at Salt Lake 
City. Karnestinquirers 
may further make some 
acquaintancewith Ame- 
rican history, to the ex- 
tent, at any rate, of 
hearing that the War 
of Independence was 
solely due to the tyr- 


Raleigh's Valet. “Sim WatTeR mus 
Bin ROLLIN’ IN THE MUD, 'B ’AS.” 








CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


natural historians), and 
his little faggot of pa- | 
pers, ranging from fox- 


ihunting to the flail, 
needs no bush. The 


author is, I gather, a 
professional forester ; | 
don’t mean a Highland 
| stalker(whaeverhearrd 
| tell o’ trees ina forest ?), 
but of good Midland 
| stock, Anakim, who for 
i generations have fol 
, lowed the land, living 
by it and on it, and o! 
whom their son seems 
worthy. I’ve 
these pleasant papers 
with interest; there is 
attraction in their sim 
| plicity, real love of Na 
iture and hot hatred of 
cruelty and destruction 
A eaviller might carp at 
ae the recurrence of names 





read 


EAVY YESTERDAY. 


rt "AVE BIN DRINKIN 








anny of the English monarch—a distinctly “first im- 
pression” this—or that once upon a time a sad dispute 
arose between the Northern and the Southern States. 
Finally it may be ascertained that American men are 
hospitable and inquisitive, American ladies capable and 
No one will gather from this 
record, it might be added, that there are any slum quarters 
over there, or Labour problems, or elections unduly con- 
tested. First impressions that include nothing less pleasant 
than garden cities and automobiles all round are certainly 
too good to be dissipated by second thoughts. Perhaps 
that is why all the explorers come home again. 





Mr. Jack Crawrorp’s I Walked in Arden (Hetemann) 


is an enthusiastic and almost unmitigated idyll of Anglo- | 


| American love-making and money-making, a type of book 





which owes, I think, its present exorbitant popularity to 
our natural revulsion from the exalted bluff of war-time 
best-sellers. Its hero is a young chemist, Ted Jevons, who 


is born in New York, brought up in Hampstead, educated | 


at an American University, returns to Eogland and has 
just time to foster a Cuaries Lams-like passion for London 
hefore being sent back to take over the research-work of an 


| American factory on one of the Great Lakes. The contact of 


a. 


|like “* Lady of the Woods” for a silver birch (which is the 

| prettier ?) and “Grey Drummer” for a rabbit; but I’m no 

icaviller. Two things, however, give thought. We are told 

that foxes suppress their scent at will. That the scent of a 

| sinking fox weakens with the strength of the animal is, we 

'know, the case, but this is not by will of the fox, surely ? 

| And does an otter often jump into the water like a dog ? I 

|have never seen otters enter or leave water but with the 
smoothness of oil. I like my “ Woopman,” and he is as 

fond of water-voles.as I am myself, so when next I buy a | 
}near home Nature book for a young person it shall be his 
There is a sympathetic foreword by Mr. H. J. Massinauam 
|in which, however, he couples the author with Act@on (a 
“ Peeping Tom” of a fellow), and, as “A Woopman’ 

admits that he is no classical scholar, this seems rathe 

too bad of Mr. Massrnauam, doesn’t it ? 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. 

_“T don’t think Sheridan actually stated how old Mrs. Malaprop i1 
‘The Rivals’ was supposed to be; but, judging by her bouncing 
son, Tony Lumpkin, one imagines a lady of at least forty-five.” 

Local Paper 
This insinuation would have sent Mrs. Malaprop, we fee! 
| sure, into a fit of what she called “the hydrostatics.” 
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Rp a great improvement on the British There is now posted at the main 
| . . 
CHARIVARIA, | method of employing bloodhounds and | entrance to the Guildhall a notice that 
THE collection of German marks as a} are heologists. it is forbidden, among other thin gs, 
hobby is another form of Zero worship. | . to take the eggs of the honey-buzzard 


<6 tes _ _ |. Last week showers of small toads fell | and the cornerake. It is very thought- 
At the next Olympic Games it is|in the vicinity of Chalons-sur-Sadne. | ful of the City Fathers to put up such 


| estimated that, if he enters, Kine Con- | | Local we ather-prophets declare that} a reminder in a conspicuous place, as it 
| STANTINE will carry off all the sprinting | they bad been thinking it looked un-|is in just such little matters as these 


handicaps. ‘ | common like toads. that a busy man, hurrying to and from 
_ i ; the City, his mind full of other things, 
With reference to the newspaper head I'he Russian Surgical Congress takes | is apt to break the law without realising 


line, “ What the Turks Miss,” we may | place in Petrograd at the end of this| that he is doing so 
be pardoned for saying that whatever'month. It is expected that Trotsky 
it is, it isn’t war. l A arnale. porter at Waterloo 

5 is reputed to have made eight or 
nine pounds a day in tips. On 
the other hand, some of them 
make quite a lot. 








We note that Mr. Lioyp 
George and Mr. Winston} 
CuuRCHILL have been to a 
cinema show together. This 
reminds us that one of Mi: 
CHURCHILL’s ambitions is be 
lieved to be some day to play} 
polo against the Four Horsemen | 
f the Apocalypse. | 


A news agency report states 
that a seven-weeks-old duck- 


announcement we should have 
a been quite ignorant of the whole 
With reference to the presen- | thing. mie 
tation of a fragment of Mount |} 
Everest to the Pops, who is 
much interested in mountaineer- 
ing, it is not generally known | 
that he uses a chunk of one} 
of Mr. Luoyp GeorGer's perora- 
tions as a paper-weight. 


“Everybody should lie on 
the right side” is the advice of 
a medical man. The only ex- 
ception, we gather, is the poli- 
tician whocan doit on both sides. 


a 

According to a news message 
from America, Mr. VousTEAD Is 
starting a campaign to stop 
divorces. As Mr. VousTRaD was 
largely responsible for the intro- 
duction of Prohibition, we fear 
there is a danger of his develop- 
ing into something of a kill-joy. 





The Prime MINIsTeR has re 
fused to receive a deputation of | 
mayors on the question of be- | 
ginning the new battleships. | 
The supplementary question 
therefore arises, “What is the 
use of a mayor ‘ 7 

." A 

According to a gossip-write1 A Ramsgate boy is reported 
an officer who has been pro- to have raided a fishing vessel, 
moted to the command of a} stolen money from a tea-room, 





1898 FIVE-CENT PARAGUAY IS GENUINE? THE WATERMARK 


ae Aenge Bietaages: 17 =F which he offered to sell for three- 
OOKS A BIT ISHY TO 


deal of fighting in the War. 04, 








ling had been drowned in a | 
bucket of water. But for this | 


‘ 4 | ¢ 2 ) dol “ ~ so “a 7 > x 4 ~ . . . 
Guards battalion saw a good| Keen Philatelist. “PLEASE WILL YOU TELL ME IF THIS | made off with a vicious horse | 
| 
| 





experience supports the allega-'!——_ pence and nearly burned down 
tion that the Peace was sepieded by will gi give a de! nonstration of the art ofja church. It is thought that there are 
some skirmishing. | car ving a bourgeois. possibilities in this little fellow. 
* * | 

The poetry of Burns is said to have! The‘*Camel-Walk,” thenewest dance, “ Free Liberalism in Wales,” writes 
a remarkable vogue in China. This is| is supposed to be an imitation of a camel /a correspondent of The Daily News, 
only to be expected in a country where | crossing the desert. In some quarters | “is greatly in need of a leader.” It 
the New Year’s celebrations last a fort-|it is feared that this entails going an| sounds a capital opening for a young 
night. abnormally long time without a drink.| fellow with niee eyes and a pleasant | 

; ° voice. .* 

A pair of West African clock-birds}| A water-spout in the Tyrrhenian Sea Tay. A et 

(so called from their note), which are|is reported by Le Petit Parisien to| <A Russian is said to have invented a | 


said to be related to the cuckoos, have | have drawn two fishing vessels up into | nine-stringed violin, thus converting a 
been presented to the Zoo. An effort is| the skies until they disappeared. We musical intrument into a weapon, 
to be made to synchronize them with|understand the matter has been re- 


Greenwich, m | ported to the Horse Marines for action. Owing to the fact that he was getting 
* married that day, Antony Penrose, of 


It is stated that in the Danish iil “The Welshman,” says Men’s Wear,| New York, was unable to attend the un 
tem of registration of dairy produce the | “ goes to London as a boy and fills the veiling of a monument commemorating 
history of every egg is known, so that| majority of the jobs commanding a his death in action during the War. 
it is possible to trace a doubtful one | thousand a year or more.” But not if| These are the irritating trifles that wear 


to the farm where it was laid. This} the Scotsman sees him coming. |} a man out in time. 
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STILL SUBLIMER CONFIDENCES. 


(An attempt to fit Dr. Franx Crane's 
idealistic outbursts to some of the more 
immediate problems of the day.) 


REPARATIONS. 

What is the origin of mercy? How 
did the human race ever come by the 
sentiment that there is a certain subtle 
pleasure in being kind? I have a lurk- 
ing suspicion that the philosopher who 
shall solve this riddle for us will be 
setting his forefinger upon the electric 
button of truth. He will be switching 
on the are-light of revelation. 

Oh, but there’s a fine sweet dawn 
wind in doing a generous deed ! 

The poet Swinburne wrote :— 


| “And to give thanks is sweet, and to forgive.” 


SHAKSPEARE said :— 
“The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth, as the gentle dew from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath.” 

Spivoza —unfortunately the book- 
marker has dropped out of the Spinoza, 
but I am certain Sprvoza said some- 
thin ually apt. 

Whatever mind lurks behind the Uni- 
verse must be a forgiving mind. Fate 
is loving. Money is the root of all evil. 
All debts are bad debts. 

A great Greek poet spoke of interest 
as “the barren breed of metal.” 

People say that money talks. 
often it talks punk. 

Show me a man who is cynical, vain, 
conceited, and I will show you a man 
who is owed ten dollars. Show me a 
man with a hang-dog, hobo expression, 
and I will show you the man who has 
borrowed them. 

What is true of individuals is true of 
peoples. I will not go so far as to say 
that every debt between nations ought 
to be cancelled at once. That would 
be to come down out of the pink fluff 
of generalities on to the brass tacks of 
everyday life. But I do say that kind 
hearts are more than gilt-edged bonds, 
and ‘tis love, 'tis love that makes the 
world go round. 

1 do say, with Browntne :— 

“My own hope is the sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched.” 

And with Francis Bacon :— 

“It is a mere and miserable solitude 
to want true friends, without which the 
world is but a wilderness.” 

And with Srrvoza (I have found the 
place again) :— 

“ Minds are not conquered by arms, 
but by love and generosity.” 

And with Apranam Lixco.y :— 

Have Charity. 

And with Ybw, the Matabele meta- 

physical poet :— 
Wuzulala Lalu. 


Too 


(Be kind.) 





InpusTRIAL Disconrent. 

Sadness is not altogether an evil. 
Our souls are disciplined by pain. 

If we were created to be happy 
merely, we should miss much of the 
purport of existence. But we were not. 

We were put here to become great, 
and we become great not by seeking 
always for pleasure, but by accepting, 
as part of life’s battle, sorrow and pain. 

“ Nil desperandum” (Never despair) 
wrote the greatest of Latin poets, and 
there is a Chinese proverb which says :— 
“ You cannot prevent the birds of sad- 
ness from flying over your head, but 
you may prevent them from stopping 
to build their nests in your hair.” 

Don’t grouch. Remember J. W. 
Ritey's lines :— 

“It ain’t no use to grumble and complain, 
It ’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice : 
When God sorts out the weather an’ sends 
rain 
W’y, rain ’s my choice.” 

And consider what Heywoop said :-— 
“Content is a kingdom, and I wear 
that crown.” We cannot kill Capitalism, 


for it is a natural aristocracy and im- 


poses itself upon every form of state. 
Those who write advocating Commun- 
ism write mush. But we can destroy 
sectarianism, provincialism, caste, class- 
hate, chewing-gum, whiskers and spats. 

Concentrate on essentials. Our life 
is incomplete without both joy and 
sorrow. 

Toil on and look upwards. Some 
day, somehow, we shall work out some 
feasible plan for justly distributing pro- 
fits and achieve the true brotherhood 
of man. 

Meanwhile let us repeat to ourselves 
with Ropert Louis STEVENSON :— 

“ The world is so full of a number of things. 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as 

kings.” 
INTERNATIONAL DEBATES. 

The longer I live in the world and 
the more I see of it, and the more often 
I write articles for it, the more firmly 
do I become convinced that all institu- 
tions are evil. 

Nobody likes a committee. Nobody 
has a respectful admiration for a trust. 

When a group of people feel it ne- 
cessary to do anything, they meet, they 
sit on chairs, smoke cigars, elect officers, 


make speeches, postpone resolutions | 
Politics are a} 


and go home to bed. 
mumbo jumbo. Parties are a fetish. Only 
personality counts. 
The six greatest men in the world were 
robably Apam, Conrvuctus, Horace 
eel Oa, Goce and Kant. None 
of them bothered about institutions. 
All governments are bad. But where 
institutions are feeble, men can be 
great. Souls bridge oceans and go out 
to souls. More good may be done by one 





heart speaking daily to sixteen million 
other hearts than by all the parliaments 
and secret chambers in history. 

This is the day of the prophet and the 
preacher, not of the tape-tied bureaucrat 
and the ground-grubbing ward-boss. 

“Three-storey men,” said Otiver 
Wenpett Homes, “ idealise, imagine, 





predict ; their best illumination comes 
trom above, through the skylight.” 

* By the soul only,” sang Worps- 
worrtH, “ the nations shall be great and 
free.” 

Listen to sermons. Scrap pow-wows. 
Serape the sky. Evor. 








A SMOKER’S MATCH. 
Ir you were Larranaga 
And I were Henry Clay, 
With double glow and single, 
Delight our smoke would mingle; | 
I'd envy then no Aga, 
No Sultan, Sheik or Dey— 
If you were Larranaga 
And I were Henry Clay. 


If you were Latakia 
And I were dark Perique, 

I should not now be dodging 
About to find a lodging ; 
Than someone's pipe, could we a 
More cosy hospice seek— 

If you were Latakia 
And | were dark Perique? 


If you were stem of amber | 
And I were meerschaum bowl, 
Across the silver junction 

I should, without compunction, 
Precipitately clamber 
To join my second soul— 
If you were stem of amber 
And I were meerschaum bow]. 


If you were thick molasses 
And I a cabbage leaf, 
Then we should be a fixture 
In someone’s smoking mixture, 
And narcotise the masses— 
I therefore show no grief 
That you are not molasses, 
Nor I a cabbage leaf. 





More Glimpses of the Obvious. 

“ After reaching Rugby the engine was dé 
tached, and on being run into a siding th: 
front driving-wheel fell from its axle. It 1s 
believed that the wheel was defective.” 

Sunday Paper. 

“Life in Southern Ireland at the present 

time is not without its thrills."—Irish Paper. 





Our Courtly Reporters. 

“There is no truth in the statement that 
Viscount Lascelles, K.G., D.S.O., was kicked 
by a horse at York Races yesterday. It was 
splash of mud, not the horse's hoof, whic! 
struck Lord Lascelles in the chest. Lord 
Lascelles appeared to view the incident after 
the fashion of the fearless Master of Hounds 
he is known to be—he took the mud between 
his thumb and finger and threw it to the 
ground.”— Yorkshire Paper. 


i 
i 
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NINE YEARS AFTER. 


DID SIR 


EDWARD GREY SAY IN 1913? 


ASIA MINOR.” WELL, I'M DOING IT.” 


‘THE TURK MUST CONSOLI- 
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STILL SUBLIMER CONFIDENCES. 
(An attempt to fit Dr. Frank CRANE'S 
idealistic outbursts to some of the more 

immediate problems of the day.) 


R&PARATIONS. 

What is the origin of mercy? How 
did the human race ever come by the 
sentiment that there is a certain subtle 
pleasure in being kind? I have a lurk- 
ing suspicion that the philosopher who 
shall solve this riddle for us will be 
setting his forefinger upon the electric 
button of truth. He will be switching 
on the are-light of revelation. 

Oh, but there's a fine sweet dawn 
wind in doing a generous deed ! 

The poet Swinsurne wrote:— _ 
“ And to give thanks is sweet, and to forgive.” 


SHAKSPEARE said :— 


| “The quality of mercy is not strained, 


It droppeth, as the gentle dew from heaven, 
Upon the place beneath.” 

Sprmvoza — unfortunately the book- 
marker has drepped out of the Spinoza, 
but I am certain Sprvoza said some- 
thin ually apt. 

Whatever mind lurks behind the Uni- 
verse must be a forgiving mind. Fate 
is loving. Money is the root of all evil. 
All debts are bad debts. 

A great Greek poet spoke of interest 
as “the barren breed of metal.’’ 

People say that money talks. Too 
often it talks punk. 

Show me a man who is eynical, vain, 
conceited, and I will show you a man 
who is owed ten dollars. Show me a 
man with a hang-dog, hobo expression, 
and I will show you the man who has 
borrowed them. 

What is true of individuals is true of 
peoples. I will not go so far as to say 
that every debt between nations ought 
to be cancelled at once. That would 
be to come down out of the pink fluff 
of generalities on to the brass tacks of 
everyday life. But I do say that kind 
hearts are more than gilt-edged bonds, 
and ‘tis love,’tis love that makes the 
world go round. 

1 do say, with Brownie :— 

“My own hope is the sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched.” 

And with Francis Bacon :— 

“Tt is a mere and miserable solitude 
to want true friends, without which the 
world is but a wilderness.” 

And with Sprvoza (I have found the 
place again) :— 

“ Minds are not conquered by arms, 
but by love and generosity.” 

And with Apranam LincoLn :— 

Have Charity. 

And with Ybw, the Matabele meta- 

physical poet :— 


Wuzulala Lalu. (Be kind.) 


InpustRIAL DIsconTENT. 

Sadness is not altogether an evil. 
Our souls are disciplined by pain. 

If we were created to be happy 
merely, we should miss much of the 
purport of existence. But we were not. 

We were put here to become great, 
and we become great not by seeking 
always for pleasure, but by accepting, 
as part of life’s battle, sorrow and pain. 

“ Nil desperandum” (Never despair) 
wrote the greatest of Latin poets, and 
there is a Chinese proverb which says :— 
“ You cannot prevent the birds of sad- 
ness from flying over your head, but 
you may prevent them from stopping 
to build their nests in your hair.” 

Don't grouch. Remember J. W. 
Rixey's lines :— 

“Tt ain’t no use to grumble and complain, 
It ’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice : 
When God sorts out the weather an’ sends 
rain 
W’y, rain ’s my choice.” 

And consider what Hrywoop said :— 
“Content is a kingdom, and I wear 
that crown.” We cannot kill Capitalism, 
for it is a natural aristocracy and im- 
poses itself upon every form of state. 
Those who write advocating Commun- 
ism write mush. But we can destroy 
sectarianism, provincialism, caste, class- 
hate, chewing-gum, whiskers and spats. 

Concentrate on essentials. Our life 
is incomplete without both joy and 
sorrow. 

Toil on and look upwards. Some 
day, somehow, we shall work out some 
feasible plan for justly distributing pro- 
fits and achieve the true brotherhood 
of man. 

Meanwhile let us repeat to ourselves 
with Rosert Louis Stevenson :— 

“The world is so full of a number of things, 

I’m sure we should all be as happy as 


kings.” 


INTERNATIONAL DEBATES. 

The longer I live in the world and 
the more I see of it, and the more often 
I write articles for it, the more firmly 
do I become convinced that all institu- 
tions are evil. 

Nobody likes a committee. Nobody 
has a respectful admiration for a trust. 

When a group of people feel it ne- 
cessary to do anything, they meet, they 
sit on chairs, smoke cigars, elect officers, 
make speeches, postpone resolutions 
and go home to bed. Politics are a 
mumbo jumbo. Parties area fetish. Only 
personality counts. j j 

The six greatest men in the world were 
probably Apam, Conrucius, Horace 
BusHnect, Oc, Gog and Kant. None 
of them bothered about institutions. 

All governments are bad. But where 
institutions are feeble, men can be 
great. Souls bridge oceans and go out 





to souls. More good may be done by one 





heart speaking daily to sixteen million 
other hearts than by all the parliaments 
and secret chambers in history. 

This is the day of the prophet and the 
preacher, not of the tape-tied bureaucrat 
and the ground-grubbing ward-boss. 

“Three-storey men,” said Otiver 
WenpDeELL Hormes, “ idealise, imagine, 
predict ; their best illumination comes 
from above, through the skylight.” 

“By the soul only,” sang Worps- 





worTH, “ the nations shall be great and | 


free. 
Listen to sermons. Scrap pow-wows. 
Scrape the sky. Evor. 





A SMOKER’S MATCH. 
Ir you were Larranaga 
And I were Henry Clay, 
With double glow and single, 
Delight our smoke would mingle ; 
I'd envy then no Aga, 
No Sultan, Sheik or Dey— 


| If you were Larranaga 


And I were Henry Clay. 


If you were Latakia 
And I were dark Perique, 

I should not now be dodging 
About to find a lodging ; 
Than someone's pipe, could we a 

More cosy hospice seek— 
If you were Latakia 
And I were dark Perique? 


If you were stem of amber 
And I were meerschaum bowl, 
Across the silver junction 
I should, without compunction, 
Precipitately clamber 
To join my second soul— 
If you were stem of amber 
And I were meerschaum bowl. 


If you were thick molasses 
And I a cabbage leaf, 
Then we should be a fixture 
In someone’s smoking mixture, 
And narcotise the masses—- 
I therefore show no grief 
That you are not molasses, 
Nor I a cabbage leaf. 





More Glimpses of the Obvious. 

“ After reaching Rugby the engine was d: 
tached, and on being run into a siding the 
front driving-wheel fell from its axle. It is 
believed that the wheel was defective.” 

Sunday Paper. 

“Life in Southern Ireland at the present 

time is not without its thrills.”—IJrish Paper. 





Our Courtly Reporters. 

“There is no truth in the statement that 
Viscount Lascelles, K.G., D.S.0., was kicked 
by a horse at York Races yesterday. It was a 
splash of mud, not the horse’s hoof, which 
struck Lord Lascelles in the chest. Lord 
Lascelles appeared to view the incident after 
the fashion of the fearless Master of Hounds 
he is known to be—he took the mud between 
his thumb and finger and threw it to the 
ground.”— Yorkshire Paper, 
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Young Dreadnought. “*Dappy, YOU SAID YOU’D TAKE ME DOWN TO SEE THE ENGINE.” 


THE USES OF A GODMOTHER. THE CHOCOLATE BUS. 


Phoebe is my god-daughter, and looks as if she escaped 


|(A Chocolate 


Jus, which has nothing whatever to do with | 


from Elf-land by accident, four years ago. 


I met her last 


week for the first time and was naturally nervous as to first 
impressions, but the path being paved with chocolates | 
was well received, 


Phoebe had just supped, as a clearly-defined high-water | 


| mark of milk demonstrated, and the penalty was being 
| enforeed. 





“ Wipe your mouth, darling,” said her mother, who is 
under the impression that she does not spoil her daughter ; 
and then suddenly I felt the soft touch of Phabe's lips on 
iny cheek and again on my neck. 

I won't deny that I was flattered. 

“Phoebe,” said a patient voice, “I told you to wipe 
your mouth,” 


“T have,” said Phoebe. “I wiped it on somebody.” 








“A stranded whale, of the bottle-nosed species, 12 ft. long, was 
captured by fishermen at Kinghorn, on the Fifeshire coast.” 
Provincial Paper. 
Probably escaped from American waters. 





From “ Answers to Correspondents” :— 

“M. M.—You can obtain the perpetual fruiting Lloyd George 
Raspberry from any fruit tree nursery.”—Provincial Paper. 
Our gardener (a Die-Hard) prefers to call it a “ continuous 
bloomer.” 





the London General Omnibus Company, is now running 
wn London.) 
Come listen, all you children who delight in cakes and 
sweets, 
To the legend of the Chocolate Bus that haunts the London 
streets ! 
I think some Fairy Godmother who’s fond of all of us 
Must have come to brighten London with the really Choco- 
late Bus. 


| 


And when her notion catches on, as London grows less drab, 
We soon will have the Toffee Tram and Bull’s-eye Taxi-cab ; 
| The Jujube Tube will follow, and the Nougat Motor-car, 

| When people see how popular the Chocolate Buses are. 





| I haven’t chanced to see one yet, and don’t know where it 

goes— ‘ 

| 1 expect it sometimes travels to Kay’s Palace in the Snows, 
The Witch’es House of Gingerbread must lie amongst its 

| routes, 

| And the great Estates of Carabas, controlled by Puss-in- 

| Boots. 

| 

| 

| 


The ordinary buses take your Mother into “ Town,” 

And your Father to the “ City” where he gets that worried 
frown, 

| But the City and the Town are not a bit of use to ws 





| 





| Who want to ride to Fairyland inside a Chocolate Bus! 
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MORE SPORTING THEORY. 


Tue theory of golf continues to en- 
gage the attention of writing 
an extent far beyond its deserts. The 
theory of other games is neglected. 
There is, for example, the game, in 


many ways similar to golf, which is| 
played by three men when the street is | 


under repair. The object is to hit a 
nail, a large nail, a very large nail in- 


| deed, on the head with heavy iron clubs. 


| the game. 
| points are scored, whether one 


I confess that I know very little about 
I do not even know how the 
man 


| plays the better ball of the other two, 


But 


or scores simply for his own hand. 


people to | 








| it is plain that the theory of the game | 
has been neglected because the players | 


effeminacy, 


| For them the game is the thing. 


have no friends on the Press, and that 


is a neglect I may at least endeavour | 


to correct. 
At the outset one may note with ap- 


proval that this game is free from the | 


the 
clothes that is beginning to characterise 
golf. The players do not appear in 
jasmine jumpers or in rainbow neckties. 
With 
the simple directness of unpretentious 
people they lay aside their coats and 
waistcoats and are ready to begin. 


fastidiousness about | 


As in golf, the main stroke is a swing. | 
One hesitates to be dogmatic since one | 
has never played the game oneself, but | 


it may at least be suggested that the | 
| swing should bea full swing. 


A player 


| with the limit handic ‘ap would no doubt 
| be in less danger of bringing the club 
| down on his toes if he lifted the head of | 
| it about a dozen inches and dropped it | 
| gently on the head of the nail, but this 

| short swing is completely destitute of | 


| fixed on the nail. 


style and might conceivably lead to 
“barracking” among the spectators, | 


who are usually very numerous. 

The club should be taken back quite 
boldly with both hands, and the eyes 
Any inclination to 
look up to see if the corner shop is open 


| yet should be firmly resisted until the 





stroke is completed. 


The player should 


stand firmly on the bottom orlower sides | 
\third fingers go round the shaft one 
' 


of his feet—with his boots on, of course. 
The boots are not really necessary to 
the stroke, but they may provide a use- 
ful protection in the event of the tee 
shot being sliced. The grip is import- 
ant. If the player is facing north the 
fingers of the left hand should go round 
the shaft of the club from west to east, 
and the fingers of the right hand from 
east to west. The best people let the 
thumb of each hand go round the shaft 
the opposite way from the fingers so as 
to balance the grip. Members of the 
Colney Hatch club have experimented 


| with all the fingers and thumbs of both 


hands wrapped round the shaft the 








4 
/ Ii 
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i 
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Wife. “Don'T BOTHER TO HOLD THE 


ENOUGH AS IT 18." 


same way, oo t ™ results have not been 
Fancy grips should be} 


impre ssive. 
Attempts to let the first and 


avoided. 


way and the second and fourth fingers 
some other way, like Virginia-creepers, 
have seldom been satisfactory. 

When the club is well under control 
it should be brought down in the direc- 
tion of the nail. There is more chance 
of hitting the nail if the club head is 
brought down somewhere in its neigh- | 
bourhood. 

Each player should hit the nail in 
turn, or endeavour to do so. To hit 


out of one’s turn is not considered play- | 


ing the game, and may lead to unpleas- 
antness. 
There is material for several large fat 
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ooladion | in the sdhesey of she game, suet 
these preliminary observations may 
serve at least as an introduction to the 
subject. 








A Frugal Swain, 
“The bridegroom's gift to the bridesmaid 
was a gold bracelet, and to the little train 
bearers old safety-pins.”—Local Paper. 





“The bona fides of some of our girls who go 
about in white shoes and tennis frocks, and 
carry rackets have (sic) been challenged. It 
is said that they don’t play and only adopt 
this style for show. The c harge needs investi- 
gation, and perhaps at the same time a Select 
| Committee might establish whether baggy 
breeches, sports coat, generous cap, and sling 
of clubs are necessarily the outward visible 
signs of he who plays at golf.”—Daily Paper. 


It might also consider the style “of he” 
| who labours at journalism. 








| 
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THE GARDEN PARTY. 


(A letter from Miss Patricia Fitzsmith, 
who is in Ireland, to her mother in 
England.) 

Ballyboggin, Thursday. 
Dear Mummy,—I don’t know if 
you'll ever get this, but even if you 
don’t you mustn’t worry. The trains 
aren't going to Dublin. The engine- 


_ driver, who is a darling, always says 


to comfort us, “ Well now, with the 
help of God we might let her out to- 
morrow.” But when to-morrow comes 
he only takes her a little run up and 
down the line for exercise. 

But I may send this letter by the 
local confectioner. He goes to Dublin 
this week and we don’t ask why, be- 
cause we all think he ’s in the Republi- 
can Secret Service, but it’s best not to 
know. Anyhow he always offers to 
post letters. 

Then, again, Aunt Kate was depend- 
ing on him to get her a quiet day for 
the garden party. She ’s been wanting 
to give a tennis party for a long time, 
but it didn’t seem safe. However, we 
all agree that Ballyboggin isn’t a bit 
like the rest of Ireland. They ’ve never 


_ had a murder here, and we don’t believe 
the Ballyboggin people would hurt 


anyone; it’s the other horrible people 
who try to stir them up. Left alone 
they're quite happy standing round 


_ the public-house, talking and spitting. 


So Aunt Kate went to Murphy, the 
confectioner, and said in her nice, kind, 
impressive way, “ Mr. Murphy, I want 
to give a garden party next Wednesday, 
and I do hope the weather will be fine, 
and that nothing will interfere with 
things. I shall want some cakes from 


rou. 
| Murphy looked at the sky and said, 
|“ Please God, Mrs. Fitzroy, the day 
_ will be fine, but the wind's a trifle 
, humoursome,” 
| Aunt Kate looked at him and said, 
| “I hope nothing will occur to upset 
| anyone that day, Mr. Murphy. Some 
_ ladies are very nervous of firing. 1 
, hope the roads will be clear.” 
| Murphy looked at the sky again and 
said, “ I'm sure no one would want to 
inconvenience yourself or the Doctor, 
Mrs. Fitzroy. Howaneverthere’s some 
| black strangers won't stop at any- 
thing. It’s thim causes the trouble.” 
| Aunt Kate looked at him again and 
| said, “I’m sure I can leave myself in 
| your hands, Mr. Murphy.” 
| Murphy said, “You can so, Mrs. 
| Fitzroy.” So we really hoped for the 
| best, especially as the day was the 
| only fine one of the week. 
| Drilling was going on just as usual. 
| You know the lovely bit of strand 
| below the village. It’s just the place 


for drill. So the Free State recruits and 
the Republicans use it turn about. The 
same sergeant, old Sergeant Quigley, 
drills them both. He says he’s quite 
impartial and he hopes they ‘Il all do 
him credit, but that he prefers the 
British Army himself. 

Everyone arrived early in the after- 
noon. The Leslies had nearly upset 
their motor in a trench and the two 
Kennys had been lifting their bicycles 
over trees and had got very warm. 
Mrs. Kenny had driven round about in 
the ass cart. She said her nerves had 
gone to pieces with the things shs heard 
of other places. But we all agreed 
that Ballyboggin is quite different and 
that Uncle Dan and Aunt Kate couldn’t 
be annoyed by anyone. 

We began to play tennis very happily, 
and had reached five all and deuce in 
the next game when there came a most 
awful fusillade quite near us. The 
Kennys, who know what real fighting 
is, took cover promptly in the herbace- 
ous border. They shouted to us to lie 





flat at once. So Jack Leslie fell down | 
on a rather damp piece of turf, I 
wanted to lie down, but I couldn’t find | 
a nice place for it, the rose bed looked | 
too thorny and I couldn't bear to) 
spoil the antirrhinums. Eileen Leslie 
wouldn’t liedown. She kept running | 
about saying, “ What fun! do let’s go 
and watch.” 

All the elders made for the house 
and I followed them. The noise was 
getting louder and louder. Some one 
had a machine-gun and the rifles never 
stopped. Old Mooney, the gardener, 
came out of the potting-shed to listen. 
He shook his head very solemnly. 

“Thim lads should mind themselves,” 
he said, “they'll be getting hurt if| 
they ’re not careful.” He went on to) 
say that he didn’t know what the world | 
was coming toand that no one showed 
consideration for the gentry. ‘ They've | 
aright to go further off from the house,” | 
he added, and he wanted to go and tell | 
them so, but I reminded him that far | 
more civilians are shot than combat- 
ants, so he went back to the shed. 

I went into the drawing-room and 
found Eileen Leslie in the bay-window 
that looks down the sea road. 

“Oh! do come here, Patsy,” she 
called, “ I’ve never seen a battle before, 
and it’s so exciting. They're shooting 
across the road. I don’t know which 
is which quite, but it’s awfully inter- 
esting. No one is hurt yet, I'm glad 
to say.” 

Then Aunt Kate appeared. She was 
very majestic and indignant. She said 
that people in windows always got shot 
and that we'd probably both have lost 
legs or eyes or lives by the evening if 











we didn’t move. She had ordered tea 


at once in the morning-room, though 
Murphy’s cakes would stick in her 
throat, she declared. We found some 
of the elders sitting on the study floor 
playing bridge, and the Kennys had 
forsaken cover and were giving a lecture 
about gunnery to a mixed crowd of 
caddies and golfers who had taken shel- 
ter in the yard. The only person who 
was missing was Jimmy Leslie. They 
said he ’d gone for a priest and to fetch 
Uncle Dan for the wounded. Jimmy 
always was noble. 

After tea we went back to the tennis- 
court and there was no more excitement 
until Jimmy arrived in the motor with 
Uncle Dan and Father Ryan. Jimmy 
was terribly scratched and bruised with 
a fall from his bicycle, but he only 
wanted to look for the wounded. Sowe 





all went out and searched the surround- | 


ing fields. 


We found heaps of spent | 


cartridges but no casualties, until Uncle | 


Dan gave a shout of horror and dismay. 


We all rushed to him and found him | 


bending over the corpse of our dear old 
drake, Owen Roe. He always was a 


|daring bird, and I suppose he would 


go to see the battle. He was shot 
through the head, poor Owen Roe! 


We brought him back and gave him a | 
inilitary funeral, as we'd no heart to 


eat him. 


| 
So that was the end of the bloodless 


battle of Ballyboggin. But of course 


Ballyboggin is the only decent village 


in Ireland, as Uncle Dan says. 


However Aunt Kate will probably | 


always blame Murphy. 


Yours, PATRICIA. 








THE ELFIN PAINTER. 
Wuen Summer suns grow fainter 
And chilled birds cease to sing, 
Unseen the Elfin Painter 
Ascends his scaffolding, 
And, poised upon his ladder 
Against our elm-tree old, 
Mixes his pots of madder 
And yellow and pale gold. 


On walls of green, grown duller 
Through August’s dust and rain, 
He lays a coat of colour 
To match the ripened grain. 
Rich bronze and red he mixes 
To paint the woodland rooms, 
Where fairies walk, and pixies, 
And elfin brides and grooms. 


When fields lie gold for gleaning 
And apple-boughs allure, 

At Nature’s wide house-cleaning 
Here's one toils swift and sure, 

W hose crimsons, browns and yellows 
Make bright each woodland wall, 

And—hark, ye painter fellows !— 
Who makes no charge at all. 

W.H. O. 
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THE PAINS OF MODESTY. 
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BIRNAM WOOD. 


On my desk there lies a bag contain- 
ing twenty-four acorns, nice shiny 
acorns, and when you shake the bag 
they rattle together pleasantly—like 
that. 

They are waiting to be planted, and 
this afternoon I shall plant them for the 





| these acorns have been planted before. 


| Three times they have started on a 


promising career as a stately 
avenue of oak-trees, and three 
times they have been exhumed 
again. Three times the family 
forest has had to tear up its | 


‘roots and move to another | 


| mean the little bag containing | 
| twenty-four acorns which lies | 


| it—like that. 


but the exigencies of the service 
| have claimed six of them. It} 


| if only semi-detached— which 


| first took Angela up to see the 


little, if any, time to be lost. 


| the size of the rooms with a view 
to earpets, or measured the piled-up 
' window frames with a view to curtains, 


' were a little crowded between the gate 
‘and the front-door, but then, if you 


' thinned out. 


' once it has been well and truly 


place, and so you will under- | 
stand why, when Angela and | 
I speak of Birnam Wood, we 


on my desk, and which rattles 
so pleasantly when you shake 


There were thirty acorns in 
the bag when Angela and I 
first went in for afforestation, 





| 


is sometimes a difficult matter 
to find an acorn again when 


buried, 

It all started a couple of 
months ago, because Angela in- 
sisted from the very beginning 
that an ancestral home—even 


is not surrounded by the family 
timber is ridiculous. Now some 
people inherit family timber; 
some people buy it ready-made; 
but comparatively few people 
grow it for themselves. This 
is our distinction, and when I 


rapidly rising walls of the little 
house in the Garden Village 
which was to be our first 
ancestral home, I took the 











gave a lot of time and imagination to| “Honeysuckle Cottage,” and the twenty- 
her estimates for carpets and curtains, | eight oak-trees, fourteen on either side 
so that with one thing and another we of the path, were really a noble sight. 
put off going to see the house-agent to We often used to go in the evenings 
settle the thing finally until after our|and stand hand-in-hand and look at 
ancestral home had been sold to some! them and listen to the wind rustling 
one else. itheir leaves. Angela even wanted to 

But it was obviously impossible to|sling a hammock between two of the 
leave the avenue where it was. The finest of them, but I felt that this would 
people who had bought the house might | be taking too great a liberty with pro- 


not be fond of oak-trees, and nothing is; perty which, after all, wasn’t really | 


so upsetting as waking up some morn- | ours yet, and I dissuaded her. 

——— - —— ~———— But we didn’t buy “ Honey- 
suckle Cottage.” The negotia- 
tions broke down over a mere 
detail, the price. 

a So once more Birnam Wood, 
/ . or as much as we could find 
‘ of it, returned to its bag. 1 
thought thelittlefellowslooked 
a bit pitiful as one by one they 
came up into the light of day, 


Angela. 


I said. 

‘“‘ And for ourselves too,” said 
Angela. 

I had aninspiration. “ Why 
not build one?” I said. 

If you build your ancestral 
home for yourself all you need 
is a field, and fields are easier 
to find than houses—there are 
more of them. Besides houses 
are all different, and you feel 
that you ought to see them all! 
before deciding; but, as Dr. 
JOHNSON once pointed out, all 
fields are pretty much alike. 


nam Wood! What a noble 
avenue we could make of it 


S < go at, and no house. The 
~ | thought fascinated us; indeed 
it did more, it decided us. 


of our little town a field which 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 
Mr. MASEFIELD PREPARES HIS MORNING Batu. 








little bag with its thirty acorns in my 
pocket. The walls were only three 
feet high at the time, but oak-trees 
grow slowly and there was really 
And 
so, while Angela tried to estimate! 


| planted the avenue of oak-trees, They 
take them in time, oak-trees are very 
like radishes, they can always be 


I gave a lot of time and attention to 
the planting of the avenue, and Angela 








ing and finding an avenue of oak-trees| round the edges grew a dozen or more 
in your garden if you don’t care for} oak-trees. True, they were better grown 
them. Besides, although it might be; than Birnam Wood, but we thought 
their house it was our avenue. 


might have been made for | 
us, for at regular intervals | 


And | that if we planted our oak-trees at once | 


sO, surreptitiously, furtively, when dusk | 
was falling, I recovered the acoms and | 
put them back in their little bag. But 





and I remarked upon it to | 


“ We really must find a per- | 
manent home for them soon,” | 





And what a chance for Bir- | 


with a whole virgin field to | 


We found on the outskirts | 


and watered them pretty often they | 
might cateh the others up. So we lost | 


no time, and soon our twe nty-six noble 


there were only twenty-eight of them) oak-trces were marching bravely, tw« 


now; two had become lost to us for | by-two, across the field from the gate- | 
ever. ‘They will be a couple of sturdy | Way to the site of ouras yet undesigned 


trees one of these days, but I expect | ancestral home, 
our rights in them will have lapsed by 
then. 

The negotiations for the purchase of 
“ Honeysuckle Cottage ” 


ecstatically, clasping her hands . . . 
As a matter of fact it won't. Oi 
were practi- | course we ought to have made inquiries 


“Won't it be beautiful!” said Angela | 


cally completed when I again planted| about the field before planting the | 


the avenue. There was more rcom at] avenue, but we were so anxious to give 





— 


eta cite 


ORT. 


——_— 
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Little Girl (regretfully). “I’M arraip I'M GETTING A LITTLE P4SSEE FOR THESE DOLLS,” 


it a decent start. I consider that we} 


were really less to blame than the 
Corporation. There was no reason that 
I could see why they should have 
i) 
extension of the cemetery. 

When Birnam Wood came up for the 
third time things were beginning to 
look serious. As | pointed out to Angela, 
no decent wood can stand this sort of 
thing indefinitely. 


And then, two days later, the im- 


probable happened ; we found the per- | 
there was | 


What was more, 
umple room in the garden for all the 
ik-trees remaining to us. And, in 


fect house. 


credible as it may sound, the house was | 


; 


But, with my pen already in my hand 


and my cheque-book open before me, I) 


thought of the homeless wanderings of 
Birnam Wood and I paused. 

. Angela,” I said, “I will buy this 
House on one condit on.” 

“ What’s that?” she asked anxiously. 

“ That we call if Dunsinane.” 


Angela’s brows met in a puzzled frown. | 


“Why Dunsinane?” she said. 

‘* Because,” 

ve \ 

iS ampie evidence that Birnam Wood 

came to Dunsinane, there is none that 
it ever left it.” 


ought just that particular field for an | 


for sale, and we were in time to buy it. 


I replied, ‘‘while there] 








So this afternoon I plant the avenue 
for the last time. Whatever happens 
to us, Birnam Wood is a fixture anyway. 








* PROMOTION. 
Payr. Lt. 8 
piration of foreign service leave 
Scots Paper. 
Chis will confirm the belief, current in 
Naval circles, that ‘ Pay” is the spoiled 
| darling of the Service. 


at own request, on ex- 


” 








A CONUNDRUM. 
| Waar is this ?—— 


It is a common object of the London 


| 


London without it. 

It is most visible and active in August 
und Decein ber. 

You hardly ever see it in the country. 

You never see it at night. 

It was once so tiny as to be helpless. 
It is now helpful or nothing. 

Although once so tiny it would never 
be bigger than it 1s now. 
| It is outside size. 

It would be terrible doubled. 

Although never larger than a hot- 
water bottle it can stop a motor-bus. 

It ought to be whiter than snow, but 


las the day wears on it Isn t. 





streets. In fact, London would not be | 





It is never so white as on occasions 
of State—such as Lord Mayor's Day, 
Royal weddings, Arrivals of Foreign 
Rulers. 

Few sights are more welcome to timid 
persons. 

None are more unwelcome to the 
impatient. Indeed it can reduce the 
impatient to frenzy. 

It is at its best in the open air. 

He would be both a bold and foolish 
man who dared to resist it. 

No one shakes it till the evening. 

Unlike the barometer, its rise is more 
irritating than its fall. 

It is an impressive sight even to taxi- 
drivers. 

It causes us to lose trains and be late 
for meals and appointments. 

It has probably saved more lives 
than were lost in the War. 

None the less it is the constant cause 
of rage and profanity. 

tis, very possibly, futile in the home 

There is no appeal against it. 

The Parisians could do with a few 
like it. 

When not working it is the most 
ordinary affair. 

It has certain superficial resem- 
blances to yours. 

(Continued on page 264, column 2.) 
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Sportsman (who has induced a friend to come out cubbing). “ WELL, OLD CHAP, HOW ARE YOU GETTING ON? FEELING A BIT LIKE 


Mazeppa?” 


Friend (between bumps). “ Wisu I WAS—HE WAS TIED ON.” 








THE DIE-HARDS. 


We are the Die-Hards. Not the 
political kind, but that sterner sort that 


| bathe before breakfast all the year round. 





~~ 


[ say “ We” are the Die-Hards and I 
say—and write—it with pride, for I 
have just joined that splendid body of 
men. It is only when I come to that 
phrase “all the year round” that I 
begin to think solemnly, even shudder- 
ingly, of that fair May morning when I 
pledged myself to uphold the proud title 
of * Die-Hard.” 1 thought of it, that 
typically summer morning last week, 
when a clammy something like cold 
gravy splashed upon the bedroom win- 
dow and I lay snug beneath the eider- 
down listening to the local fog signals. 
[ am beginning to wonder what I shall 
think about it in November—and on 
Christmas morning, when we still up- 
hold our title of Die-Hard, uncheered 
by cups of Beefo (free) or the stimulat- 
ing presence of the Press photographer, 
for Molesey Weir enjoys none of the 
Serpentine’s publicity. However, one 
morning at a time. The summer 
weather that was ours by right in July 
may be ours in actuality, perchance, 
when winter comes. 


The Die-Hards, as a whole, present 
the appearance rather of a fierce religi- 
ous sect; say, one of the sterner out- 
growths of Mohammedanism. Every 
Die-Hard brings with him a mat. He 
usually brings in addition a dog, but 
the mat is indispensable. The mat is 
toundress upon. Remember that dread 
phrase “ all the year round,” and you 
will understand the necessity for the 
mat. You may emerge from the water 
to find your mat covered with dust, 
soaked with rain, sleet or snow (accord- 
ing to season), subsiding gently into the 
mud or serving as a blotting pad for 
the dripping dog of some brother Die- 
Hard; but a mat is indispensable by 
reason of its moral value. It helps us 
to realise that we are Die-Hards, self- 
respecting City men, and not, as ribald 
lie-abeds might claim, perhaps, a gather- 
ing of mud-larks. 

There is no limit to the thrilling 
things you may do when in the water, 
but you must be out of it by eight 
o'clock. The Thames Conservancy says 
so, and it sometimes takes a matutinal 
stroll to see that it is so. It has never 
been disappointed in its high estimation 
of our sense of discipline—no, not even 
yesterday morning. 











The Colonel was the first to desery 
the quasi-maritime uniform of the Con- 
servancy looming through the mist, and 
it was the Colonel who first realised that 
Sonny, a sprightly lad of sixty-two, 
was still in the water. The Colonel 
showed himself still the great man he 
was at Mons. With a gesture of the 
right eyelid he caused the red-capped 
head of Sonny, making shorewards, to 
disappear mysteriously. With an 
equally subtle movement of his left 
foot he amalgamated Sonny's pile of 
clothing with hisown. Now, according 
to all the rules of the game, what should 
have happened was just this: The 
Conservancy should have said ‘ Good 
Morning,” passed on, and Sonny would 
have emerged, a chastened and, for the 
future, more punctual man. A little 
out of breath, perhaps, from long im- 
mersion, but happy in that he had not 
“Jet us down.” 

But see what actually occurred. The 
Conservancy (oh, the horror of it!) 
stopped to talk. When, after thirty 
seconds of conversation, Sonny’s head 
reappeared for the third time, his face 
was of an identical hue with his scarlet 
water-polo cap. I think we were all 








half afraid to look at the purple visage 
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which presently emerged tostare aghast 
at the unhappy Colonel, now dragged 
into a lengthy discourse upon dace by 
the leisurely representative of Law. It 
was clearly a question of Sonny’s breath 
| 
| 
| 








and the Colonel’s nerve holding out to 
gether. We were all sorry for Sonny, 
but sorrier for the Colonel when Con 
servancy presently touched upon the} 
subject of “ eel-bucks.” 
We sighted Sonny (like some sort of | 
| buc y; scarlet as to the top-half, black as 
to the lower) once more during that | 
conversation. Seeing that the Colonel | 
was our natural spokesman we waited 
for his lead as to the next development. 
| We just gazed drearily at the spot where 
Sor | 


i 








1y last was seen—much farther out 
and near the weir-man’s barge. Time 
passed—but there must obviously b 
a limit to the Colonel’s drying—the res: 
of us were already fully clothed. With 
shaking hands the unhappy warrior | 
smuggled on his friend’s (his late 
friend's ?) socks. In a kind of dream 
we watched him by a species of lege 
demain attire himself in two vests, a 
| waistcoat, two shirts and a sweater | 
much too small for him. Between fol 
lowing the law’s chit-chat and watching | 
for bubbles the Colonel was far too} 
shaken to discriminate, he simply forged | 
his way through the pile of garments, | 
taking everything as it came. It was} 
not until the miserable man was con- | 
fronted with Sonny’s nether garments, | 
and was obviously wondering if he might | 
venture to festoon himself with them | 
| 
| 
| 


+ 


as with a species of cummerbund, that 
the Law slowly retired. . . 

i «* Just strolled along to see the lock- 
keeper about those eel-traps—not to | 
look after you gentlemen, of course 
ha, ha, ha!” 

* * 

We are all of us, I fear, too apt at 
times to be callous to the sufferings of 
others. When Sonny appeared imme 
diately upon the Law’s retirement 
gleefully full of the cunning which had | 
prompted him to make his way under | 
water to the weir-man’s barge, dive | 
beneath, come up the other side, and 
climb on board for an early cup of cocoa 
with the venerable weir-keeper—when 
I say, he explained all this to what was | 
left of the Colonel, one of us at least | 
must confess to being almost disap | 
pointed. 

I did so want to see what the Colonel 
would have done with Sonny’s boots. 


“KE Barton, of the Glendale C.C., Forest 
Gate, against Forest Gat Y.M.C.A took 
six wickets with each ball of an over. The 
Y.M.C.A., side totalled 6, and the last man in | 
made 5 of them.”- Cologne Post, 


\t Forest Gate, we gather, they play 
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WoMAN GENERALLY ARRANGES TO SUIT HER HAT— 








AUTOMATICALLY— 

















Marriage & la Turque. 
“The bride was charmingly attired in an 
ivory striped radiant, with an overdress of lace 
jand sequins, and carried a sheaf of harem | 


An Evergreen. 


7 years old last May hs 





ASCENT OF SNOWDON . : ; 
From “ Situations Required ” :— 


Aged six years, Ronald ——, who is staying 
“ Parlourmaid (head), equal to butler 


ascended and descended London 
ist week.” —Manciiester Paper. 
But how can she tell until she meets 





thirty-seven a side. | noticed him. 
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AFH Bpune we 


Small Boy (who has been told he must drink the bride's health). “EvouH! Bripe’s HEALTH Is NasTy. May I HAve some 
GINGER-BEER ? ” 


Whether it ’s green seas west of Galle or the wet woods of | 


AUTUMN NIGHTS. ~~ oe 


Ports have hymned the nights of June that fair and faery | Whether the crests of the Nilgiris or the beaches of 


are, | Minikoi, 
| Nights when the sunlight lingers late, banishing moon and | Whether the dawn be merry or sad, the day bring profit or 
star; loss, 
When the lily and rose are scarce asleep ere the new day’s| There will not fail when the dark comes down the Centaur | 
clarions ring ; and the Cross. 


| When the dark is short and the day is long and the shining 


‘ ; | Wherefor ( ring , ‘el0ice i > nig Fal 
sun is king. Wherefore do wandering men rejoice in the nights of a 


| northern June, 
But one who has wandered over the world by East and | 3ut—bearing in mind that Junes are short and that winter | 
South and West, followeth soon, 
He knows the worth of a friendly face and he finds old} That faces are many and friends are few and the life men | 
friends the best ; live is lone— ~ 
And so when the roses of June are done right welcome he| Are well content with the darkling nights that bring back 
extends into their own as 


To the darkling nights of the autumn tide that fill the sky | The old companions set in the sky, remembered friends and 
with friends. known. H. Bb. 








For men are many and prone to change and the trusted men Our Erudite Contemporaries. 





betray, a ° . . “The British National Opera Company is, first and foremost, a 
And hee semen day is a thankless thing with the faces of co-operative concern. Sphinx-like, it arose out of the ashes of the 
riends away ; 3eecham Opera Company.”—Provincial Paper. 
And he who has wandered over the world fearful of men 
must grow, “The system which is 10,000 light years away consists of two 
And gives his heart to the stars above and a darkened | CM0r™OUS suns revolving around one another at a distance of about 
earth below ~~ | 55,000,000 miles at speeds of 128 and 154 miles per second re- 


spectfully.”—Local Paper. 

For whether a tramp on the hills of Home where the | 55,000,000 miles is indeed a respectful distance. 
heather oceans heave, 

Or bucketing South by the Bitter Lakes at the end of a 
vanished leave, 

Let men be bountiful or deny, let daylight dazzle or dim, 

Vega and Rigel and Regulus will keep their tryst with him. 








At the recent examination of a Forest college in India one 
of the students, answering a question about bridle paths, | 
wrote, “The bridal path is often steep and difficult,” and | 

















pe rerio ean or 


the examiner, a much-married man, gave the lad full marks. 
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TALES FROM THE HILLS. 


First Inpian Arran (after a forced descent). “ W ELL, AT ANY RATE WE HAVE 


LATION OF KNOWING THAT THEY'RE NOT ECONOMISING ON CIVIL FLYING AT HOME.” || 





THE 


CONSO.- 


| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
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"tu LALLUBHAI'S. 


Mr. Lallubhai stands and smiles 

On the steps of his fairy store, 
Luring you in to those silken piles, 

lo the glitter of gems galore. 
And you'll walk, maybe, down the 

splendid aisles 

In the glare of the morning light 
But the time to visit Lallubhai's 

Is the middle of the night. 


For it ’s then that the manager takes 
his rod 
And taps on a Canton urn, 

And the big bronze Buddhas begin tonod 
And the joss-sticks start to burn, 
While djinns and boggarts and all 

things odd 
Oscillate weird and white 
That ’s what happens at Lallubhai's 
In the middle of the night. 


Then Mr. Lallubhai starts to play 
On a Persian flageolet, 
And the Chinese trousers wriggle and 
sway 
And the pale kimonos fret, 
Till, quit of the pegs where they hang 
by day, 
They join in the merry rite 
That's what happens at Lallubhai's 
In the middle of the night. 


There are Japanese boxes in neat little | 
rows, j 
Boxes that burst in half | 
At the passionate pressure of magical 
hose } 
Suddenly filled with calf; | 


And out jump the plump little legs 
pell-mell, 
Dancing for sheer delight— 
That ’s what happens at Lallubhai’s 
In the middle of the night. 


For supper all that a spook may 
wish, 
That an oufe can need, is theirs, 
A cocoanut head and a tortoiseshell 
dish, 
And imitation pears ; 
Ivory plantains and flexible fi-h 
To whet the appetite — 
That's the banquet at Lallubhai's 
In the middle of the night. 


And if a customer pass that way, 
He is met by a beaming host, 
W ho shows him his treasures and bids 
him say 
Just what he fancies most ; 
But should that customer wish to 
pay, 
‘Twould be a most grievous slig'it 
For everything's free at Lallubhai’s 
In the middle of the night. 


So if it’s a rug that you wish to 
own, ‘ 
Or a carved Tibetan chair, 
A Burma tusk or a precious stone, 





Or a cloak that the Arabs wear, 
Don't go to that store of a morn and 
groan 
That money is far too tight 
But come along down to Lallubhai’s 
In the middle of the night. J. M.8. 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “CLIO.” 
IV. 

“ Krep close to the coast, and have 

courage,” said the French Admiral in 


the twelfth and last paragraph of his 


| ing motto. 


Sailing Instructions tothe West African 
convoy. And that has been our work- 
It is indeed a wise and 


_ pleasant thing to have the land, how- 


| who are content to dine 


| mentioned onthe South 


everrocky, within reasonable swimming 
distance. And on a stormy night the 
Mariner does well to keep the lights of 
Bournemouth in sight, reminding him 
that after all there are worse places 
than the sea. 

But not many. And looking through 





the Log of this tremendous voyage on 


to fragments on the toughest kind of | crowded behind him, muttering grimly 


rock, : 
“Tn 1823,” says the little book cheeri- 





in the moonlight, like the Chorus of a 
Greek play; and every now and then 


ly,‘ in a westerly gale, three transports | the word “ Redwing ” came to our ears, 


were smashed to pieces in Dead Man’s | and always with the hint of doom. 


Cove, with great loss of life.” 


But to-night the wind was easterly, 
and we were very wet. The Clio headed | 
gaily for the dusky shore. Peterand! 
stood in the bows, gingerly preparing 
the intolerable anchor. 

Out of the darkness came a gruff but | 
helpful voice :— 

‘Boat ahoy! 
there.” 

“Can't I!” 
vile thing go. 

After that, as is the custom of the 


You can’t anchor | 


said Peter, and let the} 





the high seas, I see that 
the really great mo- 
ments were those we 
spent upon the land, 
recuperating. What 
goodly and joyful places 
ure the Saloon Bars of 
the Harbour Inns at 








wes, We —) , ’ 
and ——-! Do not mis- 
understand me. There 
are yachtsmen, I know, 


and sleep upon their 
yacht in carefully se- 
lected havens, joining 
it by train at the next 
port; but we are not of 
those. All our sailing 
has been done by sea. 
| merely remark— How 
goodly and joyful it is 
to arrive at the places 


Coast ! 

And this is odd, when 
you consider how thick 
upon that coast is the 
generation of evil men. 





FERRING TO THE 





FROM THE GUN-ROOM., 


Midshipman, “I say, 1’vE HAD AN ABSURD LETTER FROM MY TAILOR. He 
INSISTS ON MY PAYING THE BILL. 
Second Midshipman. “You micur Brain, ‘Sm, Yours recrivepD. Re- 


How WOULD YOU TACKLE H 


HAT THROUGH WHICH YOU WERE TALKING ,. 


“ This be a terrible bad place to lie,” 
said the veteran proudly. 

«“ Ay, ‘tes a wicked place,” said an- 
other, with gusto. “ Happen the wind 
goes westerly, she ‘ll be on they rocks 
in no time.” 

« Ay,’ boomed the Chorus gleefully, 
‘she will so.” 

“What weight anchor have you?” 


lasked the Chorus- Leader. 


“ About a ton,” said I, having had 


|some dealings with the thing. 


“That won't hold her, nor two tons 
———— neither,”” was the sor- 
: | rowful reply. “Terrible 
ibad holding that be. 
| Now if that was my 
| boat d’ you know what 
|L’d do?” 
tain politely. 
| “1'll tell you what 
L'd do if that was my 
| boat. I’d put three or 
‘four young fishermen 
aboard, so ’s they'd be 
| handy if the wind went 
| west. D’ ye see that 
moon ?” he added with 
sudden intensity, grip- 
ping the Captain’s 
shoulder. 

““T see it,”’ said the 
Captain. The moon 
looked perfectly nor- 
mal. 

“ Westerly wind, for 
sure,” said the wise old 
liar. 

« Ay, ‘tis a wester- 

; ly moon,” boomed the 
ce chorus. 


9” 
IM ¢ 








Few, indeed, are the inn-keepers like 
Mr. Treasure of the “Greyhound” at 

—, a man of such benignity and tact 
that it was as much as we could do to 
make him present us with a bill. Food, 
wine, and dry clothes were heaped upon 
us, and, if he could in any way contrive 
it, gratis, All other hotel-keepers have 
invariably made us pay for everything 
we had—the low skunks, 

Then there was the simple, unspoiled 
community of Late one night, 
sailing like an angel in the cloudy moon- 
light, the Clio came swiftly into a plage 
‘alled Dead Man's Cove, a place of steep 
beaches and high forbidding cliffs, a 
small edition of Gibraltar, but without 
the harbour. It stands wide open to 
the south-west, and if the wind blows 
from that quarter, a huge sea comes out 
if the Atlantic, and, snatching up the 
Mariner’s ridiculous boat, batters it 











sea, we rapidly rowed ashore. Suddenly | 
out of nowhere appeared some thirty | 
shadowy figures. Ah! the rough good- | 
hearted fishermen, how they ran down | 
the beach to meet us, and with glad cries 

hauled the dinghy up the precipitous 

beach, with many a“ Ha!” and“ Ho!” 

and also ‘‘ Up she comes!” 

“Cheerily, my lads!’’ I cried, bend- 
ing my body with a will, but taking care | 
not to strain myself. 

Yes, they were glad to see us, those | 
fisher-folk. We loaded them with 
thanks. They would not accept them. | 
What did they want? we wondered. Ah! 

It was years, one gathered, since any 
Mariner had been fool enough to anchor 
in that place, and all their minds were 
full ofthat occasion. One veteran, with | 
the splendid camaraderie of the sea, 
proceeded to predict every kind of | 
misfortune for the Clio. The others| 


| 


“Well, I'll risk it,” said the Captain; 
‘the fact is, I wouldn’t ask any of you 
to spend a night in that boat. She's 
not fit for human consumption. You 'd 
get your feet wet. She leaks.” 

“Is that so?” said one hopefully. 
“Maybe she’d want pumping out 
during the night?” 

‘Happen she’d sink before morn- 
ing,” said another. 

“TI wouldn’t like to see her sink 
where she’s lying now,” said the leader. 
“ "Tis a wicked place for a boat to sink. 
Terrible deep watter that be. Fiity 
fathom, or more.” 

“ Sixty,” corrected another. 

“More like seventy,” said a fifth. 
“Dye mind the Redwing?” 

* Ay, the Redwing,” said every man 
darkly. 

“ Well, I'll risk it,” said the Captain 
again. ‘* Where ’s the nearest hotel ?”’ 


“No,” said the Cap- | 
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| Clio out of countenance. 


| Was mine. 


| 
| 
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Uncle. ““Now, DEAR, HAD ALL YOU 











In the pale light an expression of| 
infinite reproach was visible on all those | 
weather-beaten faces. It was almost | 
than we could bear. But we| 
bore it. We went away to bed. 

Next morning when we leapt from | 
our beds about noon, the wind was 
still safely north-east, and the Clio 
still rolled bonnily in the August rain. 
Circumstances prevented us from sail- | 
ing that day. All day it rained, and we | 
chafed in the billiard-room, sighing for 
the open sea. And all day the thirty 
fishermen leaned gloomily against ‘ The | 
Crab and Mackerel,” staring the lonely | 
When we} 
returned from pumping her out, willing | 
hands did not haul the dinghy up the | 
beach. But one of the honest fellows 
observed :— 

“Tl wouldn’t leave that boat with no| 
one in ’er to-night, I wouldn't, notif she 
Wind ’s going westerly.” | 
“Not to-night,” 1 said, knowingly. | 


more 


“Do you see that cloud ?”’ | 

“ Ay.” . 
e Be- | 
sides, it’s Monday.” 


“That ’s a sure sign,” I said. 


Just before going on board to get up 


| replenish our water-jars. All the fisher- 


| fulness. 
| 


ZOOLOGICAL. 


te Niece. “I THINK I'D 1 


WANI 


The man looked at me with a new 
respect, as one sailor looks at another. 
Next morning, sure enough, the wind 
was south-west, light but freshening. 
The Cliohad alread y dragged her anchor 
and was appreciably nearer the rocks. 


sail we happened to enter the inn—to 


men were there, all discussing the Clio, 
but now, it seemed, with a new hope- 
A bright fire burned in the 
grate, and, after all, there is nothing 
like the cheerful fires of August. 

“ Good-day, Captain,” eried the vet- 


eran, ‘ What be you hurryin’ away 
for? Bide along here another night 
and go away with the marnin’ tide, 


Captain.” 
«“ Ay, ’tis a fine little harbour, so it 
‘You ’ve no need to 


is,”’ said another. 
sail to-day, Captain.’ 

“ Wind’sgetting up,” said we. “ She's 
dragged a long way already.” 

“ Not she’s never moved an 
neh,”’ they “ Wind’s droppin’, 
Captain. Don’t you leave us, Captain.” 

Loyal fellows—they had learned to} 


suc 


crie l. 





IKE ANOTHER MERINGUE-OUTANG.” 





love us. We gave them beer. But as 
we parted I said to one of them :- 

“ Do you mind telling me about the 
Redwing?” 

“Ah!” he answered, with a friendly 
wink. ‘“ Why, Sir, she ran on they 
rocks las’ September and kep’ us all in 
firewood ever since. We be terrible 
short now. We thought maybe you'd 
help us out like.” And he looked with 
melancholy at the dying fire. 

* Well, you 'll never burn our boat,” 
I told him. ‘“ She’s much too wet.” 

* You never know,” he said kindly. 
“ Good-bye, Sir—and come again.” 

A. P. H. 


“The Paradox of the Prince of Wales. . . 
His cap is velvet, turned up with ermine and 
having a tassel of golf on the crown.” 

Scots Paper. 
Very appropriate for the Captain-elect 
of the Royal and Ancient. 











“A ripe, raw apple is one of the easiest 
vegetable substances for the stomach to deal 
with, the whole process of indigestion being 
completed in about eighty-five minutes.” 

Weelly Paper. 
Every schoolboy knows this. 
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THE WISHING PIPE. 


I nave an aunt who has fallen into the bad habit of re- 
membering my birthday. I say bad habit because she is 
one of those people who always remember that they have 
remembered one’s birthday, and who if, as so often happens 
in the case of my aunt, they have marked the occasion by 
the presentation of a knitted neck-tie of particularly ghastly 
hue, expect to see it worn day in and day out, regardless of 


| fashion or congruity of back-ground, until the cycle of the 


| months brings round another birthday and with it another 
| tie if anything more revolting than the first. 


Yesterday rounded off one more of my allotted three score 
and ten years, though I did not realise the fact until just 
beforelunch, when one of Mr. Ketnaway'sassistants brought 
a small parcel addressed to me in my Aunt Agatha’s spidery 
hand, and containing an offering “‘ to dear Mark, on his forty- 
third birthday, from Aunt Aggie.” 

I opened it with a feeling of dull foreboding. With what 
fresh sartorial atrocity was I to be compelled to decorate my 
person? Hideous memories of last year’s woollen waistcoat 
surged up in my mind as I cut the string. 

But Aunt Agatha’s imagination had taken her farther 
afield this time; # was a pipe, and a handsome pipe at 
that, straight-grained, with an aristocratic silver band round 


| its waist, and a patent arrangement at the bottom of the 
| bowl for ensnaring the nicotine. On the side of the stem 
| was carved the trade-mark “ Maatck.” 


| pressure of the thum 


| 
| 


“ Good old Aunt Aggie!” I thought as I turned it over; 
‘“T wanted anew one badly. I will christen it after lunch.” 

Now I do not know whether this fact has any bearing on 
the rest of my story, but I set it down here and the reader 
must judge: we had treacle duff for lunch; treacle duff and 
XXXXX Ale; moreover there is in my study an extremely 
comfortable arm-chair. 

There is something luxurious and extravagant about the 
ease with which tobacco is slipped into the bow] of a brand- 
new pipe ; no knocking out of hardened dottle is needed, no 
dentistry with a — penknife ; just a gentle downward 

», the application of a match, a soft 
inward breath, and a delicious blue haze rolls up before the 


| eyes. Wo, this is not an advertisement. 


I cannot say how long I had been sitting enjoying the 
use of my aunt’s gift before I felt a cold draught blowing 
down the nape of my neck, and looking round saw that the 
study door was wide open. Rising, with a feeling of annoy- 
ance, to shut it, I was startled to see a man seated in the 
arm-chair opposite to mine. 

He had the appearance of extreme old age, his beard and 
hair were of unusual length, and he was dressed in a long 
flowing robe of some grey material. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir,” I said rather irritably, «1 
didn’t see youcome in. But I wish to goodness you'd shut 
the door after you.” ; 

“There now,” exclaimed the stranger, getting up and 
closing the door, “that’s one of ’em gone! You've only 
got two wishes left now. It really was very careless of you, 
and you could so easily have shut it yourself too. Still, 
I suppose you couldn’t be expected to know.” 

“Upon my word, Sir——” I burst out; but my visitor 
held up a deprecating hand. : 

“Now for Heaven's sake don’t be hasty,” he said, «or 
you'll ruin all your chances. Allow me to explain.” He 
motioned me to my chair, and I sat down. “I am thd 
Genie of the Pipe.” He said this slowly and impressively, 
and looked at me as though he expected me to fall down 
and worship him. But I was angry and not in the least 
impressed. 





“If you ’ve come about the drains,” I said, “ you'll have 


—— 





= 





to see my wife, but she’s not in at present. Call again 
to-morrow morning.” 

“You mistake my meaning,” said the old man; “T am 
the Genie of the Pipe—the pipe you are smoking. Whoever 
smokes it may have three wishes granted, and three only. 
You have already exhausted one. You have two left.” 

“Then I wish you would stop talking arrant rubbish and 
explain who you are and what you are doing in my study.” 

“T am the Genie of the Pipe,” chanted the stranger in 
a dreary monotone, “and I stay on now merely to grant 
you your third and only remaining wish. Think well before 
you use this power.” And he rose to go. 

“Hold on a moment,” I said, jumping up, “don't go 
yet; I think I get the idea. I suppose I can wish for any- 
thing, material or abstract?” 


“ Your wish, no matter what, shall be granted. But be | 


careful.” 

“I see. Then supposing I wish that I may never die?” 

“You will live for ever.”’ 

“ What if I were to commit suicide?” 

“ You would fail.” 

“How very uncomfortable! Wait a bit, though; give 
me time.” I thought for a moment, and the brilliant idea 
came to me. 

“T've got it!” Ieried. “I wish—I must get this right 
—I wish that all my wishes from now until the end of 
my life may be gratified. There—I think that’s done you.” 

But the old man had vanished and my pipe had gone 
out. 

My wife says I must have fallen asleep in my chair; she 
says I always do after lunch. I wonder. But I am keep- 
ing Aunt Agatha’s pipe until my brother-in-law comes to 
stay with us. Then I shall tell him the story and get him 
to try it. 

Meanwhile I have done nothing to test the eflicacy of 
my third wish. Here goes :— 

I wish all this had never happened. That ought to give 
the old gentleman something to think about! 


THE ONLY POSSIBLE PROFESSION. 


{A daily paper kindly points out, as a consolation to ugly people, 


that ‘‘ the endeavour to look one’s best exerts a reaction upon the | 


mental outlook and breeds self-confidence and assurance.’ } 

BELIEVE me, it wasn’t original sin 
Nor born inclination to wallow 

In ways that are wicked that made me begin 
The shady career that I follow; 

Nor was it the case, as has happened to some, 
That the end of my humble resources 

And imminent poverty bade me succumb 
To the glamour of criminal courses. 


Though early in life I regretfully found 
The features that I'd been allotted 

Had none of the charms that in others abound 
(They are painfully purple and spotted), 

I was honest enough till the view was expressed 
That assurance would be my possession 

If always I strove to appear at my best, 
And that ’s why I chose my profession. 


Fair Honesty’s path I determined to quit, 
Reluctantly heaving a full sigh; 

I purchased a jemmy, I borrowed a bit, 
I saved up enough for a bull’s-eye. 

And now as I face my nefarious task 
I am thrilled with a lively elation, 

For I feel at my best when I put on a mask 
In order to ply my vocation. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

« Bast or Suez” (His Masesty’s). 

Svucn enormous pains did Mr. Som- 
erset Mavouam and his producer, Mr. 
Basu, Dean, at His Majesty's, take to 
produce in us the right frame of mind 
for hisnew Pekingese play, East of Suez, 
that one has a feeling that the least one 
coulé have done in self-preparation was 
to have dined off bird’s-nest soup and a 


| puppy-dog. 


| * See - Bee.” 
| scene, broadly in comic vein. 


| be broken with impunity— 


| a half-caste, true, my dear 


The curtain rose on a most elaborate 
and well-contrived street scene in 
Peking, in which real Chinese supers, 
with others of native breed, jostled and 
wrangled and traded very convincingly, 
the while Mr. Chang Tim’s orchestra 
obliged with “ Bapanyiimoy-Jén” and 
that diverting popular trifle 
A bustling 


I didn’t know what I now 
know, how impudently irrel- 
evant it was to the tragic 
theme which followed. Of 
that, however, Mr. EuGenr 
Goossens’ nicely calculated 
cacophonies were designed, 
perhaps, to give us the hint. 
East of Suez, we are in- , 
structed, there are fewer | 
commandments. But there 
is one that simply cannot 


“Thoushalt not wed a Eura- 
sian.” And this is precisely 
what the infatuated Henry 
proposed, ... His perfectly 
irresistible little widow— 


George, but such a perfect 
darling—is just about tocall 
to be introduced. George 
is gloomy about it; recalls 
that when he was ten years 
younger he had desperately wanted to 
marry a Eurasian girl but had had the 


Daisy. 


| good sense to remember his career and 


cut away before it was too late; urges 
Henry towards the same wise course. 
But Henry is a simple, loyal and pig- 
headed soul, . . . The door opens. Of 
course Henry's little widow is George's 
old love, Daisy ! 

Daisy is no widow. She had, in fact, 
after George’s prudent desertion been 
sold, a poor innocent of seventeen, b 
her deplorable mother, to the elderly 
Lee Tai Cheng, whom she has now left. 
Her marriage with Henry will enable 
her to begin life over again and run 
straight. Indeed, she has not been 
happy! George will give her a chance 
and not tell Henry the facts? He will. 

Thus is George tied; and Henry duly 





married for Daisy's convenience. It is 
| George she wants and means to have, 
| and in the background you have that 





XN 


imperturbably sinister and persistent 
person, Lee Tai Cheng, who is just as 
determined to get back his Daisy. 

I will not spoil your pleasure by tell- 
ing you how precisely and deftly Mr. 
Maveuam dresses and cooks this strong 
meat, 

Some more quite irrelevant pageantry 
—a wedding procession and a religi- 
ous exercise in a Buddhist temple— 
suggests that he, perhaps, intends an 
experiment in a new art of spectacular 
melodrama based upon screen practice. 

There can be no question of the en- 
thusiasm of the reception. I prophesy 
a long run. Miss Meacaie ALBANEs! 
very cleverly suggests the underlying 
savagery, the dreadful streak of com- 


7 








The Amah (a Chink) . 


monness, the unscrupulous tears and | 








THE PRISONER AND THE INADEQUATE ROPE, 


. . « « « « Miss MeGorr ALBANESI. 
AULT. 


Miss Marie 


lies, the hungry sensuality of the half- | 
caste, Daisy. She missed, I think, the} 
gentle tenderness which alone could | 
have bound such men as George and | 
Henry so completely. Miss Marre} 
AULT’s study of a Chinese woman was | 
most warmly appreciated. Mr. C. V. 
FRANCE seemed a most plausible Lee 
Tai Cheng. Henry and George were 
honestly played by Mr. Matcotm Kren 
and Mr. Bast Rarnsone, and Mr. 
Henry Kenpat was resourceful as a 
pleasantly silly ass. od 


“Tae Return” (Grose). 


I suppose you might label The Re- 
turn as sentimental farce, a most diffi- 
cult mixture to compound, and swallow. 
The scene is laid in Paris. 

Prelude. Jacques expected home from 
the War by Colette his wife. He will 
be changed. She has had the loveliest 








letters from him. No longer will he be 





[VARL 


lobsessed by his comfortable slippers 


‘ing flowers for six months. 





(thinks she) and his hateful “ papers.” 
He returns. He is pretty much the 
same. 

Act I. He continues the same. 
Colette, confirmed sentimentalist, cre 
ates wild scenes, picks quarrels, demands 
divorce for incompatibility. 

Act II. Jacques feigns agreement. 
But he must choose his successor, one 
who will be able to look after her: so 
collects several of the least attractive 
Parisian beavers. Colette, however, pre- 
fers to choose for herself, Marcel, a 
young Naval officer who has been send- 


Act Ill. Jaeques’s card has been 
sent to Marcel. The two meeting acci- 
dentally, the rules of the duel are relaxed | 
to admit of a short confer- 
ence. Colette implores them 
for her sake not to kill each | 
other, to discuss her calmly. 
They, with difficulty, pro- 
mise. Accidentally it tran 
spires that it was Marcel’s 
regiment that relieved 
Jacques on the Yser (Marce/ 
then serving with the Mar- | 
ines); it was Marcel who 
had afterwards knocked out 
that infernal machine-gun. 

The terrain is rapidly re- 
constructed; a book 
a vase there, Coletie’s pho- 
tograph, the cigarette box. 
Their voices rise with the | 
excitement of reminiscence, 
The relief map is swept to | 
the floor with a crash. A 
terror-stricken Colette bursts 
in—to find they have for 
gotten herentirely! A quite 
admirable little scene, very 
deftly played by Mr.Gronrce 
Tuntty (Jacques) and Mr. 
Jack Hopss (Marcel). It was the real 
beginning and end of the play. The rest | 
was diffuse, uncertain; would not march. | 

It is a tribute, then, to the authors, | 
MM. Rosert pe Fiers and Francots pu 
Crotsset,and thetranslatorand adapter, 
Mr. AntTHUR WIMPERIS, that we were not 
really bored. There were many amus- 
ing lines and diverting situations. The 
piece will gain immensely by the natural! 
speeding up that will come of mere repe- 
tition and I hope of deliberate acceler 
ando as well. 

Miss Marte Léur, who had to make 
her bows from a stage converted by 
zealous admirers into a greenhouse, 
seemed to play with a somewhat surer 
touch, a more varied method, than her 
work formerly, showed. 

Mr. Tuy, accomplished comedian, 
was adequate in the solemn, and admir- 
able in the gayer, passages. Mr. Jack 
Hopsrs played the Naval Romeo with | 
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r! IMIDE A NUGLY FIC! 
KNOW YER “AD TER MI 


considerable subtlety and charm. Mr 

> : ’ SON ; 
Dion BovucicauLrT was diverting in the 4 SONG OI 
part of a hopeless lover, poet, and tray 
eller—a part that his skill saved from 


MULLION., 


My ball is in au buneh of fern, 
A jolly p! ice to be: 
An angry man Is close astern, 
He waves his club at we. 
Well, let him the sky is blue 
Go on, old ball, we are but two, 
We may be down in three, 
or ten—or twenty-five— 
| It matters not; to be alive 
Is good enough for me. 


failure but couldn't quite make asuccess 
Of course Miss Lorrie VENNE made 
the most ordinary of her lines of 
import and served het 
authors more than well. 0 
| Or nine 


wave 


humorous 








Commercial Candour. 
- Hore..—Charming Suit 
e.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 

A; woth san How like the happy sheep we pass 


“Tt is surely not often that a town find At random through the green, 


police in goal ! "—North-¢ Pape For ever in the longest grass, 
It’s a good match-winning notion all But never in between. 
the same. [here is a madness in the air; 





here is a damsel over there ; 
“Unemployed men at P | ee 4 
in the brook 


ird-room of the guardians to-da I} Her ball is 
. | ' 
ked down the doorkeeper and broke uy Ah, what a shot! A dream, a dream 
eeting, and were only persuaded to lea tet! You think it firfished in the stream ? 
c irgu "J } wpe? | 
ich airgument. Evening Paj Well, well, we'll go and look 


Probably hot “ airgument 
; this hot and hasty man 
report ol the President | That shouteth “ Fore! "and “Fore! 
ve as quickly as we can 

” 


From a h 
ddress to the British Associatio: We m 


mind not Can anyone do more 





‘In the insect the ty} 


rational, but instructive, Da ] ’ Chee ip, sweet Sir, enjoy the view— 
‘How doth the little busy bee I'd take a seat if I were you 
Improve each shining hour. | And light your pipe again. 





"gern, AND | KNOW 8HE SEEN IT, 


| In quiet thought possess your soul, 
For John 1s d won a rabbit hole 
And I am down a drain. 


| The ocean is a lovely sight, 
A brig is in the bay. 
Was thataslice? You may be right— 
| But, goodness, what a day! 
Young men and maidens dot the down, 
And they are beautiful and brown 
And just as mad as me. 
Sing, men and maids, for I have done 
The awful Tenth in twenty-one, 
And John was twenty-three! 


Now will [ take my newest ball 
And build a mighty tee, 
| And waggle once, or not at all, 
And bang it out to sea 
| And hire a boat and bring i 
| And give it one terrifi 
And hole it out in three, 
| Or nine—or ten— 
It matters not; to be alive 
{At Mullion in the summe 


,| At Mullion in the silly time, 


Is good enough fo. Ine, 


| 

| ’ 

“Bath City Council will on Tuesday next 
consider a proposal that the should be pro 


| perly robed,” 
| Not in Bath Robes, we trust. 


Sunday 1 ape 
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NOBLE NOMENCLATURE. 
(By our Sociological Correspondent.) 

Tue reorganisation and regeneration 
of the Peerage, as the result of recent 
discussions and impending inquiries, 
may now be regarded as approximating 
to a certainty. Simultaneously actu- 
arial tables, based on the records of 
recent creations and the great increase 
of claims for the revival of dormant 
peerages, make it clear that the further 
multiplication of titles may be confi- 
dently expected. In these cirecum- 
stances, and in view of the steady 
decline of the landed interest, the need 
of replacing the old and outworn terri 
torial basis of nomenclature by a more 
appropriate system becomes a matter of 
national importance. 

It is generally admitted that the re- 
tention of the surnames worn by persons 
in their unennobled condition is unde- 
sirable on the score of me oes To 
speak frankly, such titles as Earl Briggs, 
Viscount Jaggers or Lord Wiggleswort!: 
will not do at all. They jar on the sens'- 
tive ears of a generation attuned to the 
rich and sonorous harmonies of modern 
music, Alike in the interests of sound 
and sense a new mode of nomenclature 
is clearly indicated, based (1) on the 
record of the recipient, and (2) on pho- 
netic picturesqueness. 

Success and its rewards are so 
largely due to the commercializing of 
applied science that one naturally turns 
first of all to engineering, mechanics 
and new methods of propulsion to 
furnish suitable illustrations of the new 
method; and here the field is practic- 
ally inexhaustible. Wemust therefore 
content ourselves with a few chosen 
specimens. To begin with the motor- 
industry, what better title could be 
imagined for the architect of his own 
fortunes than, say, Lord Self-Starter ? 
Or what happier augury for the smooth 
passage to fame could be found than 
that furnished by the style of Lord 
Lubricator or the Marquis of Mobiloil ? 
The annals of aviation, again, arefraught 
with equally felicitous possibilities. At 
present the letter Z is sadly overlooked 
in Burke and Debrett. The only entry 
is that of the Barony of Zouche. This 
under-representation might be happily 
vemedied by the creation of the Barony 
of Zoom, a splendid example of the 
“mighty monosyllable.” Helicopter, 
again, is “a name to resound for ages,” 
if borne 7 a viscount or an earl. And 
an ennobled aeroplane manufacturer, 
especially if he were a Welshman, might 
combine local patriotism with a due 
regard for recent aeronautical enter- 
_ by assuming the title of Glyder- 

ach. 











The services of enterprising and scien- 
" 


tific provision-merchants have met with 
some scant recognition, but the sugges- 
tion, made many years ago, for the 
elevation of a beneficent jam manufac- 
turer to the peerage, under the title of 
Lord Preserve Us, is still unfulfilled, 
while the Earldom of Canning and the 
Barony of Boteler simply clamour for 
revival. : 

In the realm of Medicine we have at 
present only one peer, Lord Dawsox 
oF Penn. I earnestly hope that when 
further creations are made we may find 
the list enriched and enlarged by Lords 
Parry-Gorwick, Emulsion, Lotion and 
Tabb- Lloyd. 

Turning to the more purely pic- 


turesque titles demanded by the spirit | 


of the age, it is above all desirable that 
they should be the vehicles of convey- 
ing optimism and exhilaration to a 
weary and war-worn world. Already 
I see several candidates admirably 


adapted to bear the titles of Marqu s | 


Gusto, Earl Uplift of the Heights, 
Viscount Vim, and Barons Beau 
Geste and Pep-Cheerio. 


WAY OUT. 

A most welcome letter from Eagle's 
Claw City this morning at least assures 
me that Barbara, my favourite niece, 
is still alive. 

When I first heard that that gently- 
nurtured girl was to exile herself to 
some of the most distant wilds of 
Canada—to the far North-West, in 
fact—I was grievously distressed. If 
her father, my brother Tom, had read, 
as I have, what life is like way out in 
the great silence of those illimitable 
spaces, he would never have allowed 
her to go, even to marry Charles. 

As a student of the literature of that 
great North-West, I warned them that 
Barbara was not fitted for its rough 
life. But they laughed in a manner 
which to my mind displayed an ex- 
ceedingly crass ignorance considering 
the wealth of inexpensive writings on 
this subject available at the present 
day. 

As any enlightened person must know, 
way out in the boundless tracts of the 
far North-West one finds oneself in the 
forest primeval, where the coyote and 
the chipmunk foregather, and the wolf- 
pack makes night hideous. I say em- 
phatically that Barbara is not fitted for 
that environment. Her slender hands 
have never reached up to take a rifle 
from the rack; she could not draw a 
bead on anyone; I doubt if she would 
know which side of a man’s chest to 
push the blue steel barrel of a revolver 
against in an emergency. 

With her frail physique, how could 














—through the bitter blizzard, keeping 
a wary look-out for the grizzlies be- 
setting the trail? The idea's absurd. 
Could she be expected to know how to 
harness the dog-team to the sledge? 
Would her tender feelings permit her to 
lash the snarling leaders with her long 
whip, urging them on across the hun- 
dreds of miles of virgin snow to the 
nearest chemist’s? If not her love for 
dumb animals, then her want of pre- 
cision would make it impossible. 

Think of that poor child alone in the 
lone forest, whose lone pines make it 
like some vast cathedral with a very 
imperfect heating system. Think o! 
her eating strips of reindeer meat, trap- 
ping rabbits for breakfast and wearing 
frost-bite on her ears and moccasins o1 
her pretty feet. Think of her trying to 
make her high-school French intellig 
ible to Jacques the half-breed when he 
pulls in at sundown, and struggling to 
withstand the brutal cunning of Red 
Mike when, under the influence of rye 
whisky, he breaks into the homestead 
at eleven o'clock in the morning and 
demands a cup of cocoa, And imagine 
that cultured child, whom | have known 
since she was so high, bringing hersel! 
at last to say “ By heck!” and “ Betche: 
life!” and to write to the store of the 
nearest township for a catalog. 

A sweet letter she has sent me, and 
between the lines I read her kindly 
desire to reassure me and relieve my 
anxiety. She refers to Charles’s pros 
perity in his “ real estate” business—a 
euphemism, I suppose, for the vocation 
of lumberman or whatever his employ 
ment may be. She writes of thei 
smart little ‘ two-seater,” and I do not 
deny that this may be a correct descrip 
tion of some types of sledge; and she 
says what a comfort the central heat- 
ing is in their home—though person- 
ally I have never read of any of those 
stoves with their ugly pipes pushing 
through the shack roof that has been 
other than vile both in smell and ap- 
pearance. But she goes even further 
than such kindly fibbing, and writes 
fluently of the most modern of electric- 
ally-worked labour-saving appliances in 
the home, of smart shops and luxurious 
cinemas. Told with so kindly a pur- 
pose, one caunot very deeply deplore 
such palpable untruths, and Lam much 
too fond of her to upbraid her. 

In replying to her I must give her 
the impression that I am greatly re- 
lieved by her description of life in 
Kagle’s Claw City. Actually, however, 
I cannot shake off my anxiety. If her 
fragile canoe were caught in the rapids, 
or she became lost in the forest and were 
compelled by hunger to eat her moc 
casins, I think my heart would well- 


she press on—especially on snow-shoes | nigh break. 
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American (in his effort to ask for a sing 
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é in a perfect French accent). “Sinar.” 











Coiffeur (who is rather sensitive about his personal appearance). “ COMMENT??? ” 
American. “JE DIS SINGE.” 
Coiffeur. “ VA-T-EN, DAIRTY PEEG!” 
- reareemeneerceensiten = se nen : en 2 RET nena treins ements | 
yiece of literary craftsmanship as The Dark Slowse CASSELL) | 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. i! y Pi sons 
it is that the author has gone about her task too conscien- 
= \ . ’ 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.’ In her anxiety to develop Robert Stonehouse from 


Mrs. Saran Granp has acquired so great a reputation as 
the protagonist of women that it is refreshing to find 
her taking up the cudgels on behalf of what CHarLotre 
Bronte called (in a letter to her school-mistress, it is true) 
“the coarser sex.” In five out of the eight short stories 
which make up Variety (HEINEMANN), four heroes and one 
male villain (of a quite unabashed and engaging roguery) | 
engross all Mrs, Granp’s benevolence. Her remaining | 
three studies consist of a couple of essays in “the occult, 
and embarrassingly sentimental war-time reminiscences of 
a hospital commandant. ‘One of the Olden Time,” a 
portrait of an ancient gardener of the chivalrous name of 
Mallory, struck me as the best thing in the book; and 
his confidence in Culpepper’s Herbal—from which he ex- 
tracted cures for “low fever, religion, disappointment in 
love, or boils’ —was to my mind every whit as well- 
founded as the economic sense wh ich prompted him to| 


answer his mistress’s praise f prese -day wages with the 
wary distinction, ‘‘There’s money om there's money 8] 
worth.” ‘The Turning of the Worm ”"—the revolt of a 


from his allegi- 
g 


ruthlessly bullied son, brother and wooer 
. y } 
and Vexa- | 


ance to mother, sister and ladylove; “ Vanity 
tion ’’—the release of a mild English squire from an oppres 
sive American marriage ; and “‘ The Saving 
little episode of the Boer War—c: mplete 
hearted and unassuming series. 


"a, heroie 
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If any serious criticism can be directed ¢ 


| tragic failure like his father, 


'us put down The Dark House with a feeling of real respect | 


‘the understanding F’rancey and the pleasure-hungry Cos- 


| tiously. 
| the child to the man with proper consistency, Miss I. A. R 

Wyte has come near to making him a very dull fellow. The 
| human animal fortunately is both inconsistent and incon- 


| sequent, and that is why the masters of fiction have always 
| 


been satisfied to depict their characters as the creatures of 

circumstance rather than the logical products of psycholo- | 
gical cause and effect. One feels, however, that the develop- 

ment of Robert Stonehouse, who, in his fear of becoming a 
struggles to imprison all the 
natural emotions in a straight- waistcoat of callous efficiency, 
is too undeviating to be true, and that the results are based 
upon calculation rather than upon observation. Against 
the charm of the tender and elusive Frances Wilmot a real 
Stonehouse could not have so long opposed his purely arti- 
ficial shell. Because Miss Wy.iz is content to sketch her 
and does not try to explain her, the girl holds our interest 
far better than the man. But it is Gyp Labelle who makes | 


for its author. The author’s attempt to define her place 
in the psychological scheme of things is as convincing as it 
is novel. A faint suggestion of unreality prevents us from 
really taking to Robert Stonehouse; but Gyp Labelle, like 


grave, really lives. The Dark House is a novel that counts. 
If the workmanship that has gone to the creation of Robert 
Stonehouse equalled in result the inspiration that called | 
forth Mr. Ricardo, the pathetic shadow, Christine, and | 
above all the indomitable Gyp, it would be a masterpiece. | 
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In Huntingtower (Hopper anv Stoventon) Mr. Jonny 
Bucuan has collected round and about a tract of Scottish 
sea-coast, where apparently the King’s writ does not run, 
a collection of very dark viilains in quest of Russian Crown 
jewels, a princess shut in a high tower, a spring poet, a 
Glasgow provision merchant, a troop of Boy Scouts, a 
Russian prince with an Australian accent and experience ; 
and of all this he has made a really judicious mixture. 
Dickson McCunn, the grocer with a strangled passion for 
romance, short in the wind but stout of heart, is a diverting 
figure; but the chief and most original hero is red-headed 
Dougal, leader of the Gorbal Diehards, a troop of Boy 
Scouts on holiday out of a Glasgow slum. How Dougal, 
born strategist and leader of men, outwitted the enemy at 
the siege of Huntingtower House I leave you to find out. 
Having done so you will, I take it, hand this exciting and 
stimulating record to the nearest Boy Scout for keeps. It 
will be a heady drink for him and he may get into trouble ; 


| make the wildest ““ West” envious. Exactly what Captain 
Buacxer has been doing in all this is none too clear, 
but he certainly conveys an impression of the muddle. 
My advice as to this book is that the first hundred-and- 
twenty pages or so are much too good to miss, but please 
yourself as to the rest. 





Although it was impossible for Mr. Girsert L. Jessop 
to give us as much excitement in A Cricketer’s Log (Hopprr 
AND StouGuTon) as we have derived from his bat, I could 
wish that he had not been quite so modest about his own 
achievements. But if his personal modesty has prevented 
me from gloating over a record of his wonderful scoring 
feats, it has, and 1 must admit it, given a rare and refreshing 
charm to his reminiscences. Those were heroic days when 
Gloucestershire, under the command of “ The Champion,” 
and subsequently of “The Croucher,” put into the field 
such a superb team of fielders that it was a glorious plea- 








but it is worth risking. 
I found Mr. Bucuan’s 
princess a little thin, 
her prince a rather 
shadowy convention, 
and the Bolshevist cri- 
minals vague and un- 
convincing bogeys. But 
McCunn and Dougal 
are of first-rate quality. 
I should like MeCunn 
to know, by the war 





sides many other varia- 
tionsof Izaak WALTON’s 
chavender, most in- 
geniously used in these 
pages by Mr. St. Learn 
nearly thirty years ago. 





To lead a little troop 
of Punjabi soldiers in 
chase of a gang of 
Afghan desperadoes 
through three hundred 
miles of unexplored 
Pamirs, finally running 
them to earth in a 


Constable. “I waRN YOU THAT ANYTI 
AGAINST YOU. 
Prisoner. “I pip 17.” 





THE USUAL EXPRESSION.” 





HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO say?”’ 


Constable. “ Peruaps YOU WON’? MIND IF 


| Sure to watch them. 
| Mr. Jessop naturally 


warmly of the work 
done in the field by 
F. H. B. Cuampaiy. 
Of “W. G.” he says, 
“It is as the champion 
we knew him—and the 
champion he will re- 
main for all 
Kindly ‘Old Man,’ fo: 
ever will ring in my 
ears your appreciative 
shout, ‘ Well cot—well 
cot.’”" To many of 
us “ W. G.” for many 
years was not only 
“The Champion,” but 
almost cricket itself, 
and this affectionate 
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1ING YOU SAY MAY BE USED IN EVIDENCE | who played under him 
so often and knew him 
so well will bring a glow 


THAT 18 | to our hearts. Not by 


I write ‘I poye rr.’ 








Chinese town most of us have never heard of, was an exploit 
that should for choice have had a Kirxina for chronicler, 
though Captain Buacker of the famous “Guides,” being 
equal to its amazing performance, may well have thought 
himself qualified for the lighter task of writing it all down. 
One follows the event in his narrative breathlessly, but it 
must be admitted that not infrequently one is off the trail 
on @ false scent, as indeed was the writer, so that it be- 
comes necessary to cast back to pick it up again. This is 
in the first part of On Secret Patrol in High Asia (Murray), 
where the yarn itself is so good that really the manner of 
its spinning matters very little. The author's rather num- 
erous obseurities and recurrent prejudices become more 
serious in the later chapters, where he is dealing with the 
rare old muddle flourishing in that bit of the back of beyond 
where Russia, Afghanistan and Persia meet—meet without 
making a good fit. Here, it would seem, Kurds and Uzbegs, 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks, and all sorts of other peoples 
with intriguing names—with fascinating lady spies and 
unattractive Jew “commissars,” yak-riding bandits and 
Chinese Bong-Bongs—have been playing lone hands these 
last few years, amid precipice and desert, in a way to 





any primrose path did 
Mr. Jessop win his way to fame as a cricketer—he was a 
master at Alvechurch Grammar School before he was 
sixteen—but not for a moment was he discouraged. He con- 
fesses that our cricket is at present under a cloud, but goes 
/on to remind us that there are as many fine fish in the sea 
as ever came out of it. That, at any rate, is the right spirit 
in which to attack the future, but for my own part I think 
we may use a lot of bait before we catch such a quartette 
as “ W.G.,”” Rana, Tom Ricnwarpson and Mr. Jessop. 








THE COMPLAINT OF THE GAS-CONSUMER. 


| I’m familiar with the plantigrade and with the pachyderm, 

| And the method of extracting oil denominated “ sperm ;” 

I acknowledge the existence of the pathogenic germ, 

| And the leasing to Mackenzix of the Channel Isle of Herm, 

| And the need of reconstruction in the government of Perm ; 

| But I cannot grasp the logic of the experts who affirm 

That -! future gas-consumption must be measured by the 
“therm.” 











(Continued from page 249.) 
The answer is a point-duty policeman’s hand. E. V. L. 


time. | 


appreciation from one | 








‘does full justice to | 
them, and in his tri- | 
bute of praise he speaks | 
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this spirit of devil-may-care on the part 
of our judges which so often jars on the 
sensitive criminal i in the dock. 


CHARIVARIA., 

A swaLLow ringed in Berkshire last 
year, we read, has been recovered in 
Jansenville, Cape Province. We pre- 
sume this is the identical swallow that 
| did not make our English summer, 





The Tynemouth Life Brigade has 
been limited to two rockets a year for 
training purposes. There is some talk 
of the Board of Trade making an 

Watchers for indications of a General | announcement limiting the number of 
Election attach special significance to | | shipwrecks off Tynemou ith to the same 
| the fact that some of Mr. Winstox | nun nber. 

CuvurcniLy’s constituents have pre- 
sented him with a praying-mat. 
* * 





j a 
| _ A sovereign placed on a public path 
. jin Swansea as a test was ignored by 
It is reported that a play by Trotsky |nearly two hurdred passers-by. We 
is to be produced in Moscow shortly. | unde rstand the gentlemen concerned 
We have all along suspected his real | have been invited to repeat the experi- 
motive in seeking despotic power. ment in Scotland. 


A contemporary reports a revival in 
the hardware trade. It is said that 


The virtual leader of the Irish rebels | 


| 
on the run is said to he known as! 
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will include a slow-motion picture of a a 
citizen parting with a bawbee. 


A leading Harley Street specialist has 
been saying that breakfast ought to be 
abolished altogether, For our part we 
prefer breakfast to Harley Street. 





A contemporary remarks that the 
Walk-on-the-left movement is now 
dead. Many of those who took part in 
it, however, are convalescent. 


“ Forty years ago a boy pushed his 
handkerchief into a cavity of a Primi- 
tive Methodist Chapel,” says a Halifax 
newspaper, “and that boy to-day is a 
member of the Town Council.” That 
ought to be a lesson to him, we faney. 





We learn from a contemporary that 





“ Flying CHiLpers.”’ Lo eae ge 


Professor WEGENER’ s | 
theory is that, owing to 
the instability of th: 
earth's surface, all lands | 
are moving westward 
some fasterthan others. | 
This has been especially | 
noticeable lately in the 
case of Greece. 





Mr. Liuoyp GeorGe's 
golf handicap has been 
reduced. In view of| 
Geneva it is thought} 

it he will regard this | 
as tantamount toa vote | 
| of confidence. j 
“s 

A plébiscite taken at 


"IS PASSAGE?” “VYus.” 
‘Wor’s THE WORK?” “T.EADIN’ THE PE 


\ANT A BLOKE TO WORK 





the raftered roof of the 
hall of the Middle Tem 
ple has been undergo- 
ing expert scouting for 
worm-holes in conse- 


fallen into a woman- 
student’s soup. And yet 
there are short-sighted 
people who would ex- 
clude women from the 
practice of the Law. 


The average woman 
has a vocabulary of only 
eight hundred words, 
we are informed. This 
may be quite true, but 
there are times when 
she seems to know al! 
» | the others as well. 





RISHIN’ ‘ORSE 





a London girls’ school! - 
gave a vote in favour of women playing|large orders for railway sandwiches 
football. This, of course, would provide | have already been booked. 

a restful change after the Autumn Sales. ; 
The Westminster Gazette warns its 


| 
readers against the wholesale extrac- 


The Academy of Science has received | 





a communication saying that the Eix-|tion of teeth. The kill-joy! 
. 4 1 | 
| STEIN theory is wrong. The news has : 
| been received quietly and no populat According to The New York Times 


| demonstrations are expected. | Dempsey is ina hurry to visit England. 
| We can only affirm that we haven't 
| A wireless company proposes to broad | se sid a word. 

cast speeches from the House of Com- | 

| 


Every advance made by science} Mr. Jack Kearns points out that 


mons. 


| seems to bring some drawback in its| before Demrsry meets CaARPENTIER he 
train . | will tackle Becket as a sort of warmer- 
| . | up. Our thoughts will be with Beckett. 
t is stated that the malarial mos- | ; 
| quito, which is very troublesome just} A Bromley butcher has been charged 
now, is more attracted by dark colours, | and knocked down by a runaway sheep. 
| especially dark blue. This accounts | It is hoped that he has now come to the 
for its greater prevalence at Oxford than | cone lusion that meat charges can some 
| at Cambridge. | times be too heavy. 


Speaking in Court last week Mr.| Glasgow Corporation has commis- 
| Justice Darina said he was not both-|sioned a film illustrating the various 
| ered by anything. It is said that it is|civie activities. It is hoped that this 


“Ts Human Courage Increasing?’ 
asks a headline. We can only say that 
we heard of a man who paid a taxi- 
driver the bare legal fare; but it is only 
fair to say he was a lion-tamer by pro- 
fession. * 


an hour is estimated to cover nine feet 
in one-fifth of a second. It must be a 
great consolation to the pedestrian 
when being knocked down to know 
that a filth of a second soon whizzes by 


A new kind of dog that looks like a 
lion has been evolved in Rhodesia. 
| Canine experts are still not without 
| hope of evolving a new kind of dog that 
looks like a dog. 


A North of England cinema attendant 
has been summoned for stealing eight- 
|and-sixpence from a journalist. It is 
not known what a newspaper -man 


money. 





A motor-car travelling at thirty miles | 


could have been doing with all that 





quence of a grub having | 
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ALBERT AND I. 


Aut my life I had longed to be a 
puzzle-page editor of a popular monthly 
magazine. And I had good hopes, be- 
cause I had a friend who was every- 
thing the life-long friend of a puzzle- 
page editor ought to be. But, alas! 
the fates were against it, as the follow- 
ing poignant passage from the story of 
iny life will show. 

As boys we had always been insepar- 
able, Albert and I. From the age of 
eight or nine we had fished and cricketed 
and stolen apples together, and fallen 
off our earliest bicycles side by side. 
Even then he showed traces of genius. 
As we rested, panting, after a race, or 
scrambled home late after a black- 
berrying excursion, he would ask me:— 

“Do you know the story of the three 
wells?” and I would be caught; or 
“ Have you heard the tale of the empty 
bottle?”’ and 1 would be caught again. 

We went to the same school, and, 
though we missed the pleasurable 
rivalry of being class-mates, for Albert 
was far more mathematical than I, our 
friendship did not falter. I shall never 
forget the time—it was a winter even- 
ing during prep.—when Albert passed 
me a ribbon of paper and showed me 
how it could be folded into a perfect 
pentagon, with every part lying within 
the boundaries of the figure. Nor that 
other time, a summer evening after 
cricket was over, when we wandered 
arm-in-arm round the playing-field, 
already exhaling the sweet scents that 
come with dew-fall, and Albert, point- 
ing to the magnificent elm-trees which 
stood irregularly grouped here and 
there over the vast expanse of turf, 
observed :— 

“ How would it be possible, Bertrand, 
to put up six straight fences across this 
field so that every one of the trees should 
be in a separate enclosure?” 

“ Wouldn't we, Albert,” I remember 
asking a littlestupidly—“ wouldn't we be 
jolly well swiped if we did it at all?” 

* You owl,” he answered kindly, pull- 
ing & piece of paper and a pencil from 
his pocket and showing me with the 
utmost kindness how it could be done. 

At college, though he rowed for the 
University four and I was only second 
string in the bumble puppy eleven, no 
new acquaintance came between us. I 
can see him now as he burst brown and 
panting from the river into my rooms, 
and, lighting a large bull-dog pipe as 
he dropped into my best arm-chair, 
exclaimed :— 

“The nine digits, Bertrand, may be 
arranged in a square in many ways, so 
that the numbers formed in the first 
row and second row will sum to the 
Pthird row.” 

















“ Nonsense, old man!” I gasped ex- 
citedly ; “you don’t really mean it, do 
you?” 

“ Fact,” he answered me with a por- 
tentous nod. “I will give you an ex- 
ample now,’ and, pushing a poker into 
the fire until it was red-hot, he scrawled 
rapidly upon the wall-paper near the 
mantel-piece :— 














ye] 
3i6]2 
5/4] 9) 











“How funny!” I eried. “It looks 
just like the hymns in church.” 

“Don’t be flippant, Bertrand,” he 
replied, a shadow crossing his brow. 
“Now I want you to form eight such 
squares, so that the common difference 
between the eight totals is throughout 
the same. I proposed the question to 
myself while we were overhauling the 
Barnabas crew half-an-hour ago, and, 
just as we bumped, the solution came. I 
was surprised to find how easy it was. 
Can you discover it?” 

“Tt will need a little preliminary 
thought,” I said, taking up the poker. 
But tired as I was with a hard after- 
noon’s bumble puppy, I had answered 
his question before it was time for us 
to take up our caps and gowns and go 
into the hall. 

Sometimes, however, I would not be 
so ready with my answer, and have to 
spend the whole evening puzzling it 
out. Those perhaps would be the hap- 
pier times, for I would meet him cheerily 
at breakfast and, slapping him on his 
broad back, triumphantly announce :— 

“T have it, Albert. The number of | 
posts must have been 7,849, the wire- 
netting 1,001 yards, and the pigs 153. 
Thus, tied with 1} yards of rope, they 
would require an enclosure twenty-five 
times as large, but tied with only one 
yard an enclosure 135 times as great 
would suffice.” 

“ Splendid, old boy!” he would reply. 

Not long after we went down from 
Oxbridge Albert came into some money 
and acquired the lease of a large estate 
at Wattinghampton. True as ever to 
our old friendship, he asked me down 
to stay for the ptarmigan shooting, and 
the first words he said to me as he 
greeted me at thestationshowed me that 
the bright buoyant spirit was the same 
that I had always known. I had asked 
him how much of the lease had already 
expired, and expected a direct answer. 

“Two-thirds of the time past is 
equal to four-fifths of the time to 
come,” he shouted as he let the Ford- 
Joyce rip along the lanes whose leaf- 


autumnal brown. 
a presage in those turning leaves, that 
chillier sky? I think there must have 
been. I had not been staving there 
many days when he took me out to 
dinner with him at the house of the 


Muggleshaws, of Wope. A large land- 
owner, Muggleshaw had a lovely 


daughter, Niobe. It did not take me 
many minutes to see that Albert was 
attracted to her and that she, on her 
part, took an interest in him. My 


wandered after dinner into the fragrant 


had moved a little apart from the rest 
and were standing together near a 
rectangular flower-bed, from which 
breathed the odour of stocks, mignon- 
ette, sweet williams and 
fashioned flowers. Their heads were 
very close together, and I felt certain 
that Albert was holding her hand. I 
was but a few yards from them, and, 
seeing them so wrapped up in each 
other’s company, was about to turn 
back. But I could not help over- 
hearing Albert whisper in his deep 
intense way :— 

“Listen, Niobe. If you had made 
that bed 2 feet 5 inches broader and 
been 64% square feet larger. But if it 
2 feet 8 inches longer, it would have 
been 68! square feet larger than it was 
before. What then is its length and 
breadth ?” 


catch, but I knew then, as I hurled my 


know. 

Henceforth I was to share my friend's 
heart with another. 

[ relinquished my ambition immedi- 
ately and became a mining engineer. 
Evor. 





Perils of the Deep. 


performed on the Cunard liner Tyrrhenia i1 


to the damp. 





“MODERN 

Men ‘Hoty’ 
Bripar.” 

Headlines from a Daily Paper. 


HORATIOS. 


Two 


Then out spake brave Horatio, 
The captain of the gate: 
“There are more things in heaven and 
earth 
Than story-books can state ; 
Briton or Dane or Roman, 
I care not which we be, 
Now who will stand on my right hand 
And hold the bridge with me?” 





age showed already the first tinge of 


[All rights reserved. 





Was there perhaps 


suspicions were confirmed when we | 


garden under the star-lit sky. The two | 


other old- | 


3 feet 7 inches longer, it would have | 


had been 3 feet 4 inches broader and | 


Her answer was too low for me to | 


half-smoked cigar at a hollyhock, one | 
of the bitterest things that a man can 


* A successful operation for appendicitis was | 


Cork Harbour on Thursday.”— Morning Paper. } 
She must now avoid exposing herself | 


A SHAKY SUSPENSION 


| 
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THE ENVOY OF AMITY. 


M. Cremenceau. “I WANT YOU 
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TWO BIRDS 


th the purpose 


TO UNDERSTAND EACH OTHER 
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Nurse. “Look HERE—IF THERE'S ANY MORE QUARRELLING I SHALL TAKE YOU ALL STRAIGHT OFF TO LISTEN TO THE BAND FOR 
THE REST OF THE MORNING.” 








: £ Nature has done her best to distract the introspective 
THE BAY. thoughts of the voyager. There are beautiful sunsets in 
Tue Bay of Biscay lies off the West coast of France.|the Bay. The playful porpoise sports in the path of the 
Unfortunately it doesn’t lie still. liner, but that only makes many a South African millionaire 
It is generally while passengers are at lunch that the | vainly wish he were a porpoise. Now and again a shark 
officer on the bridge whispers to the man at the wheel, ““ Now | may be seen. Intelligent fellow, he knows what people ar 
then, my lad, hard a starboard,” and with a turn of the | thinking, and he is ready enough to act as usher into that 
wheel the Channel is left behind, and soon there are those | oblivion from which no traveller returns. But the Com 
on board who give expression to the pious hope that it is | pany cheats him of the companionship he seeks. 
left behind never to be seen again. The Bay may be termed the Alps of the Ocean. The 
Whether the vessel takes the inner passage or the outer, | maps give no hint of this, and make this region seem as 
many rocks are to be seen on entering the Bay—beautiful | level as the Dead Sea itself. The maps lie; and to study | 
rocks, nice and firm and steady, unyielding to the swell of the | large maps is a foolish mistake, for these show the Bay to 
Atlantic. Festooning the rails of the ship are passengers | be even larger than the small ones do, The average height 
who hope against hope that the vessel may haply steady | of its liquid mountains is 49-73 feet—not very much in 
herself against one of these. Quite a little rock would do. comparison with the Matterhorn and the Jungfrau, but fa 
But, alas, their prayers are seldom granted. more frequent. Once among the Alps of the Ocean, the 
Once in the Bay there is no getting out until the coast of | traveller climbs more mountains in ten minutes than 
Portugal is sighted, if it ever is sighted. The passenger is| member of the Alpine Club climbs in a month. What 
virtually held a prisoner in the ship. This is a short-sighted | 
policy on the part of the Steamship Companies. Every 
passenger has paid in advance for {full accommodation to If what has been said of a certain vessel is really true, 
Rio de Janeiro or Melbourne, or wherever he is going. | that there she lay till next day in the Bay of Biscay O, 
Think of the pounds of profit the Company would make | then her master was runninga very foolish risk and doubtless 
on everyone who elected to leave the ship in the Bay if he breaking the conditions of her insurance policy. The Bay 
were permitted to go. Yet particular care is taken that no| of Biscay is no place to lie in. And let us add for the 
one shall have liberty in this matter. Talk about the free- | benefit of those who brag that they came through without 
dom of the seas! There is no such thing in the Bay. ( 





makes it worse is, that in the same brief space of time h¢ 


| 
| 
also descends as many. 
| 
| 





| missing a meal, it is no place to lie about. 
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A FALLEN STAR 
'Twas scarcely Autumn yet awhile, id 
| Yet, as I stepped the homeward mil 


The spindles’ warm autumnal style 
In hedgerows kindled | 
P ’ 


And leaf and berry manifold, 


Scarlet and crimson, chrome and gold 
Caught colour from the — ng cold 


As daylight dwindl 


Hlome sailed the rooks with distant \} 


cries. 


Le 


I saw a farmstead’s smoke arise 


(Like incense of a sacrifice 

On skies al dapp t 

\nd a tall woman on the | 

Wished me Good night, as wande! 
will, 

\ strapping, fine, well-favoured Jill 


Who munched an appre 


With teeth as white and zest as keen 
\s though her years were but fifteen, 
Instead of well, she might have beer 
What age you fancy 
Yet she'd the movement, she'd the 
Coarsened, o’er-blown, the rose wa 
there, 
(nd challenging the crows leet, were 
Strange eyes of pansy 
Good-night,” she said, “young man 
anew; 
I paused politely 
You ‘ll 
you 
\re forty seven 
Dee p was her 


as Was due 


' , , 
like to be “ Young man” whet 


voice, | ke bells Lal 
Mummer,” thinks I, “ you’ve beer 


or are’’); 
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Shepherd,” she weetly cooed, TIPS FOR TYROS. 
star ON THE WAY UP TO THE MOOR A EADY SHOT WILL SOMETIMES FIND 
Has fallen from heave n AN OPPORTUNITY OF LAYING A FOUNDATION TO THE BAG 
\ Star that once from Cyprian seas Che dew-fall or this hedgerow clutch | Some sacred fowls, her sparrows s!} rill, 
That sparkling blue, that inlit Of blackberries—no, not by much ; Raised sudden rally; 
breeze !) Mortal am I, and sip of such | Yet on the turquoise of the West, 
Reigned, girdled queen of shepherd That suits my inches. | Afar, in gentle silver dressed, 
pleas, But still I love tl ee | Winked Venus’ self, crowned and at 
On hills o’ Summei 4 np : “ ; ve full be ek aN t "pe rest, 
Who now upon the pike mu t pad, ae where the tull boug oe end a-Ziow | As usually. 
(And age a bit, still likes a lad [ stop und by 5 ODS as I go 
To talk to, though he says she’s mad, For an old tory Making the best of it. 
Some broke-down mumm« Ol ni hood. rce-ny pippin's grace “For anyone wishir a really rec iperative 
Ul Jn la’s lordly chase, untry holiday, Maloja is an ideal place. ‘The 


, 
’ = To . > F > 
‘For how grew star, or goddess, oid the pride oO’ ple ice 


Why, 
When Love took second place to gold And« Ti | OF a, [.«’ 


LNAS, SVS 


’ ‘ ( 
bless his innocence untold ywer and Glory.” 
tisclearenough, 


‘ ’¢ *% 1 , if oh , 
Came a Bre) hair of it; [They've taught you more than common 


I never was the one to be stnfl 
the understudy, so, you see, To hold me listening to such duff 
I took me to mortality While tea gets cooler 
| 1n1e leo * +t . ’ ~ 
In piqued despair of it, Now I’m for home, yet at your shrine | 


Permit this votive gift of mine, 
‘And learnt to like a coin myself , wes 
Folk must ha’ something on the shelf | KING " fellow. ‘er? silver fine, 
A fellow-rule 
When there themselves, and I’m no 
elf | But, as I went a-down the hill 
To share with finches Where sleepy finches twittered still, 





lf-links are now in excellent condition and 


he boating and sailing on the lake and th: 
tennis-« I afford plenty of occupation.” 
| Morning Paper. 
| 
| “A lady of position, hard hit, with a quan 
| tit ty of antique furniture, valuable picture 
hina, glass.”-——Advt. in Datly l’aper. 
| 


That ’s the worst of these bad-te mpered 


| cooks. 





“At the P lice court Patrick Reilly. carter 
was fined 40s. or 20 days’ imprisonment for 
sequious language.”—Scots Paper, 


using 
Happily a rare crime amongst men of 
his race. 
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THE MANIA OF DEVELOPMENT. 


I nave been looking into the future 
and I don’t like it at all. It distresses 
me. I see mankind reduced to a 
common level, life stripped of chance. 
Fate dethroned. Insurance reigning 
supreme. Personally I enjoy the funny 
little gamble of life, and, though I can 
submit to the knowledge that my life 
policies will make a wealthy corpse of 
ny impecunious mortal frame, and that 
it will pay me every time to have my 
house completely destroyed by fire, this 
is as far as I care to go. When I am 
run over by a motor-bus or pitched 
through a plate-glass window, I like to 
say “ Damn” in the manner of my fore- 
fathers; but I can see that I have not 
the popular view of the subject. I can 
see——well, here is an instance of what 
I see, taken at random from the typical 
family life of Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Spottifer, of “The Chestnuts,” Rosen- 
dale Avenue, Tickleton, $.E. 37 :— 

“ Good-bye, dear,” waved Mr. Spot- 


_ tifer, as he rushed off to catch the 8.49 
| for the City. 


Mr. Spottifer was late. He always 
was late, but it didn’t matter in the 


| ordinary way. This morning, however, 


someone had put a banana-skin on the 


' exact spot where he was accustomed to 


jump from the curb for his final sprint 


| up the slope to the railway-station. 


The result was that Mr. Spottifer fell 
down. ‘To be more accurate he looped 
the loop. So did his top-hat and his 
despatch-case and his umbrella. It 
was a thoroughly nasty crash and it 
jarred every part of Mr. Spottifer’s an- 
atomy pretty severely ; but not a word 


| escaped his lips as he lay contentedly 
| in the gutter waiting for them to come 


| and clear him away. 


He was in pain; 


| but what was pain to Mr. Spottifer ? 


Had he not left six newspapers on his 
breakfast-table? Six free insurance 


oe daily supplied by little 


Mr. Hopkins, the stationer round the 
corner. .. -« 

“Oh, Alfred!” exclaimed his wife 
affectionately as the ambulance brought 


| him to the door of “The Chestnuts.” 


“Tlow wonderful you are! That's 
seventy-two pounds a week, darling; and 
it looks like being for quite a long time.”’ 

“Ten weeks at least,” murmured 
Alfred, beaming happily through his 
tears. ‘“ The doctor said so.” 

“ You darling!” she cried, gazing at 
him with pride and admiration. 

* And then,” he said later, when he 
was all comfortably spread out in bed, 
“ don't forget there’s six new morning- 


| coats, six top-hats, six umbrellas, six 
refunds on my season-ticket, and—I 
| say, Agatha, what are we going to do 


L 


with six free hospital nurses ?” 





“That ’s all right,” she replied ; “ we 
only have to charge what they would 
cost ; we don’t have to have them.” 

~n,”” 

“ Now,” she said, “ I must go and do 
my shopping. And I'll call in and tell 
little Mr. Hopkins. He will be simply de- 
lighted. Oh, Alfred, how lucky we are!” 

(Little Mr. Hopkins will receive five 
pounds’ reward from six newspapers, 
in recognition of his services in intro- 
ducing so valuable a client.) 

“ Agatha, my dear,” said Alfred when 
she returned with Mr. Hopkins’ kind 
message of congratulation and grati- 
tude, “ what’s happened to your dia- 
mond and ruby and emerald and 
platinum brooch?” 

She clutched wildly at her throat. 

“Gone!”’ she exclaimed. 

“ You were wearing it when you went 
out.” 

“TIT know, I know. It has dropped 
off. Itis lost, Alfred. Just fancy that! 
That 's another six hundred.” 

“Bat can we claim for it on each 
paper ?”’ 

“Of course,” she replied. ‘ They 
say so distinctly. Otherwise, you see, 
people would only take in one paper.” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” he said, and 
together they wept tears of unrestrained 
delight. 

“ Another thing,” said Agatha, dry- 
ing her eyes on the quilt, “you know 
The Daily Tail has started including 
Free Education for the children of 
people who become registered readers 
by the Ist of April. Well, while I am 
writing to the Editor about your acci- 
dent I may as well tell him what school 
Bobbie is to go to. Where do you 
think, Alfred?” 

“ Better ask Bobbie,” said Alfred. 

Bobbie came tumbling in from his 
preparatory school and settled the 
question at once. 

“Eton and Harrow,” was his quick 
reply. 

“ All right, dear,” said his mother, 
“T ll tell the Editor to-night.” 

There was a tap on the door. 

It was Nanny. 

“If you please, Mum,” she said, 
“baby’s swallowed the thermometer, 
and I can’t make out from the papers 
whether we get a new baby or a new 
thermometer, or both.” 

* Six it will be, whichever it is,” Mr. 
Spottifer corrected. 


And how is all this done, you ask ? 
I am afraid the answer is too easy. 
Let me show you, for instance, the 
figures of The Daily Tail :— 

Circulation twenty millions. 

Number of pages sixty-four, arranged 
as follows: Four pages of news; fifty- 
eight pages of advertisements. 





Two pages of photographs of regis- 
tered readers who are drawing twelve 
pounds a week for contracting smoker's- 
throat, tennis-elbow or whatever com- 
plaints have just been added to the list 
of Amazing New Benefits. 

Charge for advertising on front page, 
£10,000. 

Total revenue per week from adver- 
tisements £3,200,000 (I am not sure 
about the noughts, but in figures like 
that one nought more or Jess makes no 
perceptible difference). Editorial ex- 
penses negligible, as no one ever opens 
the paper except to find the address to 
write to about his claim. 

And so on. It is easy, you see, to 
understand. 


For my part I shall stand out of it. | 
I shall read the six-page Daily Reason | 


and continue my gamble with life. 
No, not even the inclusion of writer's 
cramp will get me into it. 








NERO REDIVIVUS. 


Nero, when on the very verge of death, | 


Self-pity mingling with his latest 


breath, 
Complained (my rendering is a trifle 
free), 





«“ What a consummate artist dies in | 


me!” 


But Nero, dead long since and turned 


to dust, 
Usurps the privileges of the just. 
Though nearly nineteen hundred years 
have flown, 
The Imperial Fiddler comes into his 
own, 
And finds his lurid memory kept green 
In this the latest triumph of the screen, 
Recalling from oblivion’s dim domain 
The havoc and the splendour of his 
reign. 


Marcus Avretius, of the “ Medita- 
tions,” 

Affords no scope for filming operations ; 

Auaustus, Tragjan, ANTONINUS Pius, 

No genuine thrill or “ sob-stuff ” can 
supply us, 

And if Justinian on the screen be shown 

He'll owe the honour to his spouse 
alone. 

But Nero lives for ever on the reel 

A martyr to his self-expressive zeal 

That bookless boys may cheer and 
flappers squeal, 





Darby and Joan. 

“First Prize, £5 5s.—Mr. and Mrs. Price, 
Forest Gate, are both 61 years of fige and have 
been happily married for 60 years.” 

Under Photograph in Sunday Paper. 
Thus proving that, as King Hildebrand 
observed in Princess Ida :— 
“A bride's a bride 
Though the knot were tied 
At the early age of one.” 
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We will dance him on a dainty bed of nettles, 


Uf 4 Ve will rock him on a bonny bough of thorn, 
I] 4 sh We will put him for a rest 





+. a —_— In a ecuckoo's borrowed nest, 
- al or SY > And the little birds shall push him out at morn. 
Fakhe ‘ | ial } ; : 
tf A> a ~» He stole away a dewdrop from a daisy, 
f f ; Iie stole a little breeze from off a down, 
Ile’s been even known to take 
The moonlight from a lake d 


And to snatch away a sunbeam from a town. 


We will hang his Sunday bonnet on a cloud-peak, 7 - 

And when he goes a-climbing up the sky 
We will wash him down again 
With a chilly shower of rain 

And leave him on a holly-bush to dry. 


He stole a poet’s rhyme while he lay sleeping, 
He stol 


le a maiden’s dimple as she smiled, 
He stole a poor man’s smoke, 





He stole an old man’s joke, 
He stole away a plaything from a child 


We will roll him ina dirty, dusty cobweb, 
We will toss him on a prickly thistle leaf, 
His hands shall be tied up 
In a spotted foxglove cup 
nd everyone shall know him for a thief. 
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LE MOT (FAR FROM) JUSTE. 


« Ler us,” we murmured, “ go a-mountaineering |" 
And, banning craven fears which bade us stop, 

We vowed to emulate those souls unfearing 
Who trot up Alps and yodel at the top. 

Knowing the garb best suited to the jobs on 
Which we were bent, according to our oath, 

We straightway purchased pedal wear with knobs on, 

Nails of a gruesome growth. 


The modesty for which we are notorious 

Chose our first mountain, but it chose amiss. 
Baedeker called it easy but laborious, 

But ere the top we called it worse than this. 
Natheless returning worn and almost undone, 

We fondly thought the damosels would dote 
On James, the chamois-footed lad from London, 

And Guy, the ungiddy goat. 


For ‘tis on such oceasions that men need a 

Brief praise to make their feat seem worth their while ; 
Yet when we met you in the salon, Frida, 

And saw the greeting of your wonied smile, 
You did not speak about our brave ascension, 

But in that broken English which you talk 
Ifoped simply (doubtless with a kind intention) 

We'd had “a pleasant walk.” 





GOOD BY STEALTH. 
A Drama or THE Furure. 





ficient at it that I could beat the best the country could 
produce, all the property would go to an institute whose 
very existence I heartily deprecated. However, I took up 
the task, and now, two years and eleven months after, you 
see the result. Not only the Amateur Championship but 
also a fortune depends on to-morrow’s game.” 

The next morning, as Putter Green sat at breakfast 
reading the host of telegrams wishing him success, the 
waiter brought him a small cardboard box tied with a blue 
ribbon and bearing the inscription “ For luck.” On open- 
ing the box he found a new “ Dodo” ball of the type he 
generally used, wrapped in a piece of scented notepaper, on 
which was written in a lady’s hand, “ Use this to-day. It 
will bring you luck, A WELL-WIsHER.” 

Touched by the thought of some unknown fair one’s 
interest in him, Putter Green resolved to do as she wished. 





At the first tee a huge crowd had gathered and it was 
amidst a storm of clapping that he teed the ball. He 
stepped back, swung amidst a deathly silence, and sent it 
far down the fairway. 

When the applause the drive evoked had died away, a 
small insignificant man stepped out from the crowd and 
went up to the referee. 

“That man is no longer eligible to play in this com- 
petition,” he said. ‘ The ball he has just played I sent him | 
this morning, and by accepting it he has forfeited his 
amateur status according to the ruling of the R. & A.”’ 

As the referee declared his opponent Amateur Champion, 
Putter, in the first stages of homicidal apoplexy, was gently 








“The acceptance without payment of golf balls, clubs or golf 


borne away, while the stranger, who in his official capacity 





merchandise will render a player ineligible to compete in the Amateur 
Championship.’’ Note to the R. & A.’s latest definition of an 
Amateur.’’} 

Ir was the evening before the final of the Amateur 
Championship, and Putter Green, the favourite, was sitting 


in the palatial lounge of the “ Bunker Hotel” complacently 


| receiving the congratulations of his friends on the brilliant 


| him, ‘ to-morrow will be the greatest day of my life. Itisa 


| this game, my father, a rabid golfer, grew annoyed at my 


play that had that day brought him safely through the} 
semi-final. Tremendous emotions were seething in his} 
mind. But behind all the love of fame and acclamation | 
lay something deeper and infinitely more serious, and, in a 
sudden aecess of confidence induced by the “ Bunker's” ex- | 
cellent cellar, he decided to give his closely-guarded secret 
to the world. 

“ Boys,” he said to the little group of admirers beside 


strange tale I have to tell, but the hearing will make 
the contest the more exciting. 

“Listen, When I was younger I looked on golf as a game 
designed by foolish old men for foolish old men and gave | 
all my time to the infinitely more intellectual pursuit of | 
dominoes. Notwithstanding my wonderful success at 


antipathy to his favourite pastime and endeavoured by 
every means in his power to make me play it. My per- 
sistent refusal todo so was eventually the cause of a violent 
quarrel between us, and we parted to meet no more, At 
his death, some years later, I hastily tore myself away 
from the World's Domino Congress at Lishon and hastened 
home for the reading of the will. You can judge of my 
surprise and consternation when I heard these words: ‘ All | 
my estate I leave to my son Putter, on the condition that 
within three years from this date he wins the Amateur 
Golf Championship. In the event of his failing to do so the 
money will go to the funds of the Caddies’ Almshouses.’ 
As the old man had left over a million in War Stock it 
was a bit of a blow for me to find that, unless I took 
up a sport I detested and in three years became so pro- 





| Shakespeare, which by the way'had not then been written :— 


was the Chairman of the Committee that managed the 
Caddies’ Almshouses, hurried off to break the good news 
to his colleagues. 


IN PRAISE OF BOGS. 
THosE who will may sing a song in praise of sunny fountains, | 
Rockeries and rose-trees, pergolas and lawns ; 
But I will sing of moorlands in shadow of the mountains | 
Where fluttering plumes of cotton grass salute the summer 
dawns. 


Asphodel and orchises their gold and purple lifting 
From myrtle yielding fragrance underneath the tread, 
Black rushy bog-poo!s with amber lights shifting, 
And one lone curlew calling overhead. 


Ragged Robin merrily his tattered pink swaying 
Beside yellow irises, stately and serene; 
Cunning little sundews their midge-traps laying, 
A stonechat clinking in the bracken unseen. | 


Green of the sphagnum lighting up the umber, 
Purple of the bell-heather, pink of the ling, 

Days of mist and sunshine where Time seems to slumber 
These the things I long for, these the joys I sing. 


Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
“Called from peaceful pursuits just as Sir Walter Raleigh was 
called from his game of bowls to meet the Spanish Armada.” 
Canadian Paper. 
“ Dusty archers bring the black news [of Edward I.’s death} . . . 
A priest seizes the opportunity to chant the magnificent song of 


‘The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things,’ "’ 
English Paper. 
Mr. Punch’s General Knowledge Paper :— 
(1) What proof is there that Bacon wrote Surrbey ? 
(2) Give the approximate date of the discovery of tobacco 
by Sir Francis Drake. 

















Rising Young Novelist. “1I’ 
Admiring Visifor, “On 4 


JUSTICE TO UNCLES. 
Dean Mr. Puxcu,—<As no appeal to 
your sense of chivalry and fair play has 
| ever been in vain, I hope you will find 
} room for a brief protest against the 
| dead-set which has been made of late 
| against uncles. It has all grown out 
|! of some obiter dicta of the facetious 
| Dr. Kimins, in the course of an ad 
| dress at the British Association on 
| children as humourists and critics. If 
we are to believe this eminent edu- 
cationist, the enlightened and self 
pressive children of to-day seldom laugh 
| at their mothers, but generally at their 
uncles. Dr. Kimmins’s commentators 
| in the Press have taken up the uncl 
hunt with great zeal, and have been 
prodigal in their explanations why he 
is regarded as an object of ridicule 
According to one of them the reason Is 
that the word “uncle”’ is in itseif comic 
or grotesque and inevitably promotes 
derision. I fail to follow this reason, 
though I admit that, when combined 
with a grotesque name, it may have 
this result, e.g. Uncle Kimmins. [| admit 
also that the association of “ unel 


CxA- 


i@ 
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with the calling of the pawnbroker is 





M AFRAID I MUST RUN AWAY NoW. I've MY NEW NOVEL TO THINK OUT.” 
LET'S COME AND WATCH you!” 


unfortunate But with the solitary | theimpersonation of her national spirit? 
exception of the legendary villains of | To America,again, we owe the immortal 
the tragedy of The Babes in the Wood, | lines of ArtEmus Warp, emphasizing 
uncles in fact and fiction, in history and | the fact that uncles are not only kind 
domestic life, have far more frequently | to their nephews and nieces but to one 
inspired affection than aversion. Was; another :— 


not the example of his uncle Hector | ** Uncle Simon, he 

held up to the infant son of the pious EE SS, 
eat ial e ; ; To see what he could cee ; 
‘sneas ’ Again, t at patient investi- When uncle Jim 

gator, Professor Hiram P. Stote, of the Clum up after him 


And sot down aside of he."’ 





University of Tipperusalem, who has 
carefully counted all the mentions of | No, Mr. Punch, even to-day uncles are 
‘uncle’ in the literature of the last|not objects of ridicule or contempt- 
three hundred-and-fifty years, states | witness the bestowal of the title * Uncle 
that in seventy-five per cent. of these| Billy” on the valiant Mr. Jupp by 
references the epithet attached is either | his grateful fellow-passengers on the 
honorific or endearing,“ good” or“ dear” | Hammonia. At the risk of seeming 
predominating. The munificence of | egotistic I may be allowed to say that, 
bachelor uncles is notorious, and the|though undistinguished and undecor- 
statistics of “ tipping’’ at schools re- ated, there is one unoflicial title which 
veal the significant fact that uncles|is my choicest and most precious pos- 
are far more liberal in their donations | session—the honorary rank of “uncle” 
than any other relative. | conferred on me by a dozen or more of 

Nepotism within bounds is not a vice delightful young people belonging to 
but a virtue: it is only the excess of the | different families, none of them relatives 
quality that merits reprobation. And | or connections, but endeared by mutual 
what, I should like to know, would the} affection and goodwill, 





world do without the salutary home I am, Mr. Punch, 
truths administered by Dutch uncles ? Yours most faithfully. 
Has not America adopted’an uncle as Honorary UNcie. 
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WHITE MAGIC. 

Tuere is nothing like the fewilleton 
synopsis for bringing you straight to 
the point. Its use might very well be 
extended. Aunt Charlotte, for instance, 
might have summed up the preamble 
to a favourite tale of hers as follows :— 

Alfred, a worthy young man,:in love with 

Cecily, a beautiful girl, recently engaged to 

Desmond, a handsome nincompoop, 

Aunt Ci:arlotte is obviously speaking 
from the pro-Alfred point of view (being 
Alfred's aunt), but these are practically 
the facts. 

It seems almost a pity not to do 


| justice to her scathing description of 


the garden-party at which Cecily saw 


| the brainless Desmond (playing tennis) 
| for the first time, and thought him the 





image of Carrentier. He was singing 
when she saw him next—like C#a.ia- 
pink. Then she danced with him... 
Well, he couldn't, of course, keep on 
playing parlour tricks all the time, but 
he could easily keep on looking like 
Carrentier. Aunt Charlotte, in a 
just moment, admitted that. The in- 
fatuated Cecily never noticed what a 
bore he was. She was all eyes. Poor 
Alfred only looked like—like Alfred, and 
though Cecily and he always got on 
splendidly together, she kept on looking 
at Desmond, and eventually became 
engaged to him. 

‘* Poor Alfred,” said Aunt Charlotte, 
“dragged me out with him in a dreadful 
frame of mind to buy his wedding pre- 
sent for them. Of course I told him to 
leave it to me, but he seemed bent on 
tormenting himself. He tormented 
the shop assistants too, poor things. 
Nothing would do for him. They 


| showed him the most charming ori- 
| . . . . 
| ginal things—eruets, fish slices, sugar 


sifters, biscuit barrels—everything that 
the heart could desire: and he was quite 
rude. I can’t ever go back to those 
shops again. 

“IT must confess I hurried him past 
the chemists, for fear he would sud- 
denly go in and buy spirits of salts. I 
never enjoyed shopping less. At last 
I said I could go no further; and then 
it was that he went to the other ex- 
treme and said that anything would 
do, and he took me into this awful 
little place.” 

Here Aunt Charlotte would hitch 
| her chair closer and lower her voice. 

“We'd passed all the good shops by 
now, you know, and this was just a little 
second-hand place, full of curios and 
rusty medals and greenish idols and old 
false teeth and a Chinese junk and amu- 
lets. You know! Mostly Oriental. I 
didn’t like it, but I was too tired to ob- 
ject when Alfred said he'd give them a 





curio and be done with it. 


“ The old man inside looked just like 
a necromancer, and I am sure there were 
stuffed alligators and a mummy on the 
top shelf; but it was very dark. It was 
likeashopinanightmare. I grew more 
nervous every minute, especially as poor 
Alfred kept picking out the most un- 
pleasant-looking daggers, andrings with 
what looked like curses on them, and 
declaring that he would send one of 
them to Desmond with his worst wishes 
for his future unhappiness—in quite a 
horrid, sinister way. It wasn’t at all 
nice, and very unlike Alfred. My blood 
rancold, though of course I’m not super- 
stitious. 

“ Dear me, what a relief it was when 
I found that nice old Georgian silver 
coffee-pot on the back shelf—the dear- 
est old comfortable, fat thing! It didn’t 
seem to belong to that uncanny place 
at all. You know ; it suggested toast and 
pots of honey and shining old mahog- 
any and sprigged china and bowls of 
roses. I made Alfred buy it and send 
it to Cecily. Then I felt better. 

“ But,” she went on mysteriously, 
“can anyone foresee the consequences 
of his actions? Really it’s enough to 
keep one from doing anything at all, 
even with the best intentions. No one 
could have been more surprised than I 
was when we heard that the marriage 
was off. I remember saying, quite in- 
nocently, to Alfred, that if he had sent 
them some unlucky idol or horrid little 
amulet, I should have felt most uneasy 
at the way matters had turned out. 1 
should have said there were more things 
in heaven and earth, Horatio. I really 
should. 

“Well, a good bit later, when I was 
on a visit to Cecily—she was a sad 
flirt, that girl, but she makes dear Alfred 
such a good wife—she told me what 
had really happened. A hasty engage- 
ment, you know, and no time to think 
what Desmond would be like when he 
wasn't playing tennis or dancing or 
singing. She was discontented, but 
didn’t know why. And then suddenly 
came the last straw which showed how 
the wind blew, if I may put it like that. 
You'd never guess what it was. 

“In a flash she saw herself making 


conversation with Desmond across the | 


table for the next ninety-nine years 
(she exaggerates); and he was the sort, 
she said, to be grumpy at breakfast and 
read dull bits out of the newspaper. 
It’s quite likely that if we had sent ber 
a stuffed alligator it would have had no 
influence whatever over her feelings, 
whereas this charming, domestic, really 
nice- Yes, you have guessed it. : 

“ The silly girl said she hadn’t looked 
at Desmond for two minutes over the 








top of that old coffee-pot before (prac- 





tically) all was over between them. 
And ! had meant so well!” 

At this point Alfred’s Aunt Charlotte 
would assume a decent mask of con- 
trition to hide her satisfaction at so 
clear a case of virtue rewarded. 





OUR POETICAL ADVERTISERS. 


NoruinG can be more pleasant, as 
we go to or from the daily task, than 
to see on hoardings, shop-windows or 
pages of journals and periodicals, the 
Poetical Advertisements now so hap- 
pily in favour. Famous quotations 
unexpectedly confront us, applied with 
such nicety and delicacy as to seem to 
leaving us charmed and _ refreshed. 
Here are three types. 

“The year’s at the spring, 
And day's at the morn ; 
Morning's at seven ; 

The hillside ’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark's on the wing, 
The snail's on the thorn ; 
God's in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world.” 

What inspired BrowninG to write 
these never-to-be-forgotten lines? What 
caused this buoyant optimism? Few 
ean say. Yet, might it not well have 
been that he had used 

PROTOPLASMIC SOAP ? 
EstaBLIsHED Sixty YEans. 
Obtainable everywhere. 

Get this Soap and with it that Spring- 
like feeling. 
(When requiring Shaving Soap ask for 
* BEAVERSBANE.”’) 





All Weekly Detractor readers should 


foresight, Confidence in the Future. 


* Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 
And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find, me unafraid.” 
Can you say this? 
If not, delay no longer, but fill in the 
Coupon on page 3. 


Compare what we offer. 





| “The World is too much with us; late and | 
soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
MOOS. 5 5 5” 





appear with all their original vigour, | 








possess that sterling quality born of | 


We wish each to be able to exclaim 
in adversity or prosperity, sickness or | 
| health :— 





Bedevilled with Bureaucrats, plagued | 


| with Politicians, stupetied with soaring | 
| prices and alarmed at alliterations, I ask | 


|in all innocence Where is one to turn in 
|the turmoil of present-day conditions 
| for peace and harmony of mind? As 





exist. 
| Seylla 


and a cacophonic Charybdis. 


for harmony of sound, it has ceased to | 
, . | 
We are between a saxophonic | 
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CONCERNED 
WHY NOT 


MANAGERS ARE MORE 
COMEDY HERO. SO 


This is a lament, not an apology, so I 
must get what comfort a mere optimist | 
deserves when I say I can supply the 
undermentioned garments at the follow- 
ing startlingly philanthropic prices :— | 
Bath Robes , . from 14 guineas 
Undervests ee sh 
Pyjama Suitings _,, Hw) 


” 


Bavitit BRornHers. 


Our Candid Contemporaries, 


“Tt goes without saying that tl pape 
is Virulent as ever, and is eagerly f 
woth at home and abroad by those a i 
with the Hillfoots.”—Pr¢ cial Pa 

ew Wesleyan Church Preach 
ll a.m. Rev. J. P. Veall ; 6.30 p.m. Rev 
Ham me Provincial Paper. 


Both, we believe, noted for their piety. 





From “Ulster’s Stand for Union,” 
by Mr. Ronanp McNett, M.P. 
“ Among the many distinguis! ed pr 
} assembled in the Ulster capital for 


sion, there was one notable absent 


lanyvy the 
ieny che 


| Who will now venture to den’ 
author’s right to speak for Ireland ? 





| contains 


| have our heartiest good wishes in the 
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MUSICAL- 


THE 
AUDIENCE? 


APPEARANCE Of 
IN THE 


THAN THE 
HY PER-SENSITIVE 


VOICE 
THE 


TO-DAY ABOUT THE 
REVOLVING SEATS FOR 


: St see | investigations they are making in this 
WORK A PLEASI RE. | dissection, and we h ype thie y “will not 

ArTER remarking that a lump of coal; be too long in arriving at complete 

electrical particles which, if | success, 

they could be liberated and controlled,; That will be a glad day when, if the 

would yield sufficient power to do the} lawn wants cutting and rolling, we need 


| work of the world, a writer in The Daily | only toss a lump of coal on to it and go 


“ Will man soon have] on with our book, or when the dog ought 
y to shut him 


Chronicle asks: 


under his control a force which will] to be bathed we have on! 


perform for him the entire work of the] in the coal-cellar for half-an-hour. 
world?” Business will become a pleasure when 

Speaking personally, we sincerely | en route to the golf links we can look in 
hope that he may. For‘we don’t know lat the oflice, dip a piece of coal in the 


how many years he has had todo that|ink and leave it to get on with those 

. . . ; . } . . . ‘ 
work himseif, and, as far as one can see, | mysteries of simple arithmetic which 
f cur valu- 


e task is of a kind for which he is not} at present absorb so much « 
eally suited. It not only overtaxes| able time. 
is energies but is entirely opposed to| == = 
his temperament. It is true that we | Cannibalism in South America. 


annually under the 
Aid Society will take 
ull kids will 


nizing Com 


“The food sale held 
suspices of the Ladies’ 
place on Saturday. Fatables of 
» gratefully accepted by the or 
mittee.”—Argentine Paper. 


can speak only from personal experi- | 
| 


we would not presume to dogma- | 


Ul Co pol ] 
are right. | 

Our own view is that in ninety-nine | 
cases out of a hundred it would in every | 
way be preferable to let a lump of coal | e« per. 
lo what has to bedone. The scientists | The first time we have seen the Force 
| associated with “thelicht fantastic toe.” 


ence, 
nt, yet something tells | 


ise on 
g 


us we 





wanted for dancing academy ; ex- 


See 


“M.C 
nstable preferred.” 


ts Payne 
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Visitor, “WELL, MY LITTLE MAN, CAN you praw?” 
Visitor, “AND WHAT CAN YOU praw? 







‘ 
Bil 
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Small Boy. “Yus.” 


PIGS, HOUSES, PUSSY-CATS, HORSES—EH ? 


Small Boy. “I pon’? FinK I CAN DRAW A HORSE, BUT DADDY CAN. Hk prew Royan LANCER IN THE OFFICE SWEEP.” 


THE LIMERICK MAIL. 
Tue mail’s gone away for Thralee 
An’, begorrah, she may have got through, 
or her rale destination was hid at the station 
An’ divil & passenger knew ; 
An’ she shtole out of sight in the dead of the night 
An’ niver a whistle blew. 


An’ Mike put some grease on the wheels, 
The way they'd go aisy within, 

An’ Murphy, be rights, should have put out the lights 
But he hasn't the brain of a hin; 

An’, faix, tis all wan, for the oil is near gone 
An’ they haven't a dhrop in the tin. 


She's probably well on her way, 
For she sailed like a bird through Adare; 

But we're wondhering how ‘ll the bridge at Listowel 
Be able the burden to bear ; 

‘Twas blown out of sight on Sathurday night 
An’ ‘twill hardly be yit in repair. — 

Ould Doyle's not the dhriver to care 
For Republicans near Ballingrane 

Young lads out for sport, be the common report, 
With intintion to hould up a thrain ; 

Ile's the divil to shtop whin he’s taken a dhrop, 
An’ they ‘ll pepper the ingin in vain, 

Wid signals an’ telegraphs broke 

An’ only the wan line of rail, 


what is to be the correct year this winter.” 





The manager says he's a little unaisy 
In case they attempt from Rathkale 

A thrain to despatch—but she ‘ll meet with her match 
If she faces the Limerick Mail. 


“Moen of fashion, and others ambitious of emulation, are inquiring 
Kvening L’'aper. 


| « 1922,” we hasten to reply; or, as an after-thought, “ 1923." 


“ Recent observers of the conditions of life on the High Andes at an 


| elevation of over fourieen thousand feet, found that the low oxygen 


pressure Which interfered with their bodily functions also made their 
arithemetic inexact.”—-Daily Pap yr. 


The same phenomenon has been noticed in Swiss waiters. 
AN AMERICAN DEFEAT. 


Dr. Scumipr of Copenhagen, addressing the Zoological section of 








the British Association at Hull, stated that adult American congers | 


have ten fewer joints in the backbone than the Muropean variety 
GIGANTIC daughter of the wondrous West, 
Your prowess in athletics is confessed 
Beyond all cavil, when we come to grips 
And keeping on losing cups and champ:onships. 
Yet, when the outlook seems most drear and dull, 
Sweet consolation comes to us from Hull, 
Where Scumipr, that great and scientific Dane, 
Proclaims the Old World's unassailed domain ; 
Though Tonvey fails, though TinpEN scores more 

points, 

Your congers’ backbones have ten fewer joints. 
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THE BOSPHORUS. 
HERO COMES!” 


ALL RIGHT; BUT 
FELLOW,” 


WATCH ON 
[THE CONQUERING 


“YES, WE SEE 
YOUR FEZ, YOUNG 


THE 


Turkey (fortissimo). “SEE 
Brirain AND France (/ DON'T YOU LET YOUR 


HEAD GET TOO BIG FOR 
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| 
IN THE PRESENT DAY THERE IS NO INI ATION O1 A BUT IF THE SUMPTUARY LAWS WERE REVIVED EVERYONE WOULD 
PERSON 5 INC Mh HAVE TO DRESS STRICTLY ACCORDING TO THEIR MEANS 
THE ROAD. For the Dail hasn't done debating, | With a pipe and the stuff to fill it, 
; se And the Treaty is still in soak, | Stout boots and a well-thumbed book, | 
} ou ( st rvey idl : . | 
Lich @ JOUTNALSE $i) (nd the statesmen are still orating | And a few miles farther a billet 
pect of getting no holida That ought to be shovelling coke. With a plain but superior cook, 
Neatu skies that are always sunny, With bandar-log yelp and chatter 
o . pm . } » . } : } ++ 
By seas that are alwavs blue. | They babble of Ireland Free | And the sons of the Gael may battle 
. _* - | : : : , ae ‘ » Count, “ore 
In meadows whose milk and honey And all of them think they matter, . From Meath to the ; enty Care, 
Ixnhances the mountain view ; But thev do not matter to me. Kgged on by the priceiess pratt.e 
By cities renowned in story a +} j | Of bards with excessive hai , 
: . or green among garths : granges T } 
{nd valleys enshrined in so: Or os maps 5 ar ay iad thy 'B©) |The Bolshie may prove unruly 
‘ - eS I hite o1 ne ne-cCli ] | ‘ ‘ 
You see them, the voung, the | \ E } b oa 8 oe Fe | And the rebel rise like yeast, 
: . Dp? a sver the brave ros ‘ange " ' 
A holiday-making throng. Sipe vids ae | But it won't annoy yours truly 
’ 5 5 Whitherso’er it will ’ } 
m , : m ce Am | For a good three weeks at lcast. 
[hey are laughing on lakes and rivers,| Through gorges aquake with thunder 
mi , © : 5 ALGOL. 
[hey brown on the mountain paths, And many a woodland ride, ag 
“4 I | ’ 
(nd elderly men with livers By bridges that streams run under “Long week-end holidays abroad are mor 
Are sitting in sulphur baths. | And inns by the water-side. and more becoming popular among business | 
in : ; a 5 a men | 
hey are hoisting sails in the offi 5 Scholars and saints and sages, The prac tice isespecially advantage us tothe 
es O1 roaming the woods in pairs Workers of good and ill, single-headed business man.”— Daily Paper 
'} ey are riding and bathing and golfing Tramped the Road through the ages, It has its advantages for the two-faced 
And eating like hungry bears Ghosts of them walk there still; las well, dialect 
A babel of happy voices Marching to fields forgotten 
: . Pp} —a ?; rceeiongs pera | att “Small Furnished House required for the 
Goes up from each Grand Hotel, pang as he rode the knight— winter by quiet, elderly, married couple ; clean 
, " . ' 2¢ ¢ > . , be 4 : , . 
But the heart of the man whose choice i Gad! it is simply rotten and very careful tenants; no children or other 
Some green and sequestered dell To have to sit here and write. | destructive ot dirty animals.” | 
Or an inn by a road once Roman Oh. Bolsheviks, cease your blather; haut, tn cont Pager: | 
Is light as the wandering breeze, Cease patriot guns to pop There should be a rush to accommodate 
} e ! a ’ ° , ‘ 
And he envies the lot of no man And let a poor s ‘riveller gather such a charming old pair, | 
’ ‘ “ " " vi | 
As he munches his bread-and-cheese. Some socks and a shirt and hop, a 
i ee a , a Vhile the bl nm ja atil »heathe “The British Columb istitutions com- 
Ah. me! “Tis of him I’m dream While the bloom is still on the heather Th Bri ] h im bia in utions com 
: , = 4nd busy the harvest wain | pared favourably in the number of cures and in 
oy | 5 i big Su » 
| As Ll write in my oftice chair, | ; ) till ¥ t} | other respects with similar institutions in the 
| ' . ~. there C some vo : _ » 
| While the patriot Gael is screaming And there's sti me food We ’He | Dominion, The total cost is $600,000 per 
' . | ” ’ ; 
| And pulling his neighbour's hair. weather, ; | pear at present."—Canadian J’aper. 
And the Firbolgh, freed of his shackles, \nd take to the road again. Che old adage tells us that “fruit is 
| With murder and loot makes glad, | Down through the sunlit valley gold in the morning, silver at noon and 
And the Thompson machine-gun And up to the sky-line’s edge, lead at night,” but there must evidently 
crackles By hazel and oak and sally be some period of the day when it is 
As home in the dawn yan And mountain and moor and sedge, | equivalent to radium. | 
pada, d 5 | 
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A PROUD PARENT’S HOLIDAY SNAPSHOTS. 
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spirit of Nexson, of Drake and Fro- 
BISHER, breathed again. And what 
looks of proper scorn they flung upon 
the Clio! Many of the Doves were 
already gay with signal-flags, and one 
felt that each was making the same 
terrific signal: ‘No Boats ALLowrep 
Here Except in EveninG Dress.” 

Naturally we were too ashamed to 
stay on board. Better to breakfast 
ashore than face the due contempt of 
all those able-bodied housemaids. We 
went ashore. 

At the pier an aged Beaver shooed 
us away. I knew it would happen. 
We had forgotten to polish up the 
dinghy. 

“ You can’t bring that there boat in 
ere,” he shouted malignantly. “She ‘lI 
be in the way of they motor-boats.” 

“Good,” we said, and tied her up at 
both ends. 

In the hall of the — Hotel we met 
some real sailors about to breakfast, 
magnificent men in white ducks and 
yachting-caps, and wearing that freshly- 
boiled-lobster complexion which only 
the very wealthiest sailors attain. 
Slinking under their lee we interviewed 
the head-waiter. The head-waiter had 
an eloquent eye. 

We said in an off-hand manner, 
“We have been sailing all night. We 
have weathered a quite exceptional 
storm. The Shambles, The Shingles, 
The Brambles—all these obstacles 
sought to destroy us. We baffled them. 
We are tired. Can we have some bacon 
and eggs?” 

Did the eye of the head-waiter reply, 
“Gentlemen, thank Heaven you are 
safe. You are now in the holy haven 
of the amateur sailor. You have done 
well. You are welcome’? It did not. 





























IREAKERS ON THE ROCKY COAST. 


ae : 
THE SWEEP OF THE Downs. 





= | 


Scrubby and bedraggled, the Clio| 
crept to her anchorage among the pure} 
white yachts of princes, peers and titled 
grocers, with the sensations, I imagine, 
Ryde. For six hours of darkness we | of a black sheep entering for the first 
had battled with a raging wind. We/time a flock of white ones. It was a 
had struggled past The Shambles. We stirring spectacle. The White-Winged 
could have thrown a stone on to 7'he| Doves of the Solent, as the picture- 
Shingles. We tossed biscuits on to} papers call them, had not yet spread 
The Brambles. We had travelled fifty- | their wings. Their owners were still 
five miles. We were wet through. | trying to snatch a wink of sleep ashore. 
Sleepless and unshaven, we approached | But the morning toilet had begun. On 
the Isle of Wight as men who have|every snowy deck two or three able- 
been through a great naval engage- r ; 
ment, conscious of our worth. Surely 
the whole town would leap from their 
beds to shout a welcome to the storm- 
tossed Mariners! 

But we had forgotten. It was Ryde 
Week. 





THE CRUISE OF THE “CLIO.” 


v. 
Anovt 9.0 a.m. we made the port of 





bodied valets in blue jerseys were! 
already at work, busy at the imme- | 
morial duties of the sea. Toevery man | 
a tin of brass-polish, to every man a| 
duster or two. How they rubbed, the | 
sturdy fellows! Here a little, there a 
little—rub, rub, rub! Here, one felt, the 








It said, ‘Go forth out of this, you 
odious penniless creatures, lest the 


jmere sight of your disgusting grey- 


flannel trousers contaminates the break- 
fust of a single lobster-face.”’ 

But, thank Heaven, this is a free 
country. After a good deal of palaver 
we were served with breakfast in the 
coffee-room—behind a screen. 

Lounging afterwards in the lounge, 
which seemed to be rolling, pitching 
and heaving generally in a very curious 
way, We were searchingly examined by 
an exceptionally fine lobster, ev idently 
the King Lobster of the entire herd. 
A telescope was under his arm. A 
little compass dangled on his watch- 
chain. M.Y. Bogus was printed largely 
on his yachting-cap. I saw at once 
that he was a man of the very highest 
birth. After a little the manageress 
appeared and joined in the scrutiny. 
We felt as the earwig feels when some- 
one suddenly removes his brick. 
“Will I lend the gintleman my 
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field-glasses?”’ 


ing into the best Irish. “Sure he 
in't make us out, 1s 16 centipedes we 


are or what.’ 


‘Faith, and why wouldn't he use the | 


fine telese pe he has on him?” said J 





«“ [It eould be that it doesn’t open at } 


ll,”’ said Peter, trying not to giggle 


‘For I've seen prettier telescope 3 In} 


the big toy shops that do be in Dublin 
und Killarney and Innisfree itself 
“It might,” said I, drying up lament 
ubly 
‘It’sa quare hard thing, so it is, 
says Peter, with a fierce expression, 
‘for three poor paytriots to be looked 
it that way in the early mornin’ before 
the dew is off the bog, and they d 
troyed travellin’ on the great sea 
Will I show him the little gun I have 
ne pocket, the craythur? ” 
“You will not then,” said I, * fe 
’s scarce he’s made himself.”’ 
Indee l, by this time the King Lobster 
ad tled, The Manaceress had b lted 


nto her office, no doubt to telephone the 


n 


; 


police. Quickly, but with digt ty, we 
evacuated the Hotel and rowed 
ut to the Ciro. 

Getting under way, we passed undei 
the stern of a large white motor yacht 
curl usly enough the M. Y. B ( 
Pure White Dove! Her silver cigar-bo» 
hone in the sun. He r deck-chairs stor 





n trim rows, ready for sea. Irom hei 
stern there issued the }! lly sea-smell of 
petrol and boiled cabbage. We bade 
the g odly ship and all that goodly « m 


pany of grocers an austere farewell 

+] irewell,”’ we cried. ** pea-! f ! 
Snobs! Lobsters, and the sons « 
sters, farewell! Cursé t be tney WV bie 


vo down to the sea in motor-yachts 
ind cling like shel!-fish to the Isk 

Wight! For these are they who have 
he noble sport ol vachting to 


nk in the nostrils as the sport of lol 


; . 1? . 

sters. Farewell! we pass to a pure 
1, Where there are neithe I 

nor the tues of motors, nor tat white 


len with nursery telescopes. 1 
ll, and follow not! 
tis doubtful if the crew of the / 





inderstood sufficient of this addr 
eport to their Captain, but they 
e cigar-box another rub and waved 


their dusters at us in a friendly wa 
That evening we stood on the main 
land in the garden of Mr. Splick, who 
makes a “specialty” of Lobster Ti 
Mr. Splick has two enormous sea- wate 
tanks, peopled only by thousands of live 
lobsters. We watched them for along 


tee ; 
time, some clinging motionless 


t 
side, some crawling round and round | 


thei spurious s¢ a, but all slowly fatte 
ing 1 the hour of death—a hid 
Spec cle 

[ e sun went dow LT 1 ( ] Mi 
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said Peter loudly , break- | 





THE DIE-HARD. 


John made an 


he said briefly. 
l . from the bank of the 


ning our Captain had left us, 
we were bowling 


and by clever 
ucted two hoots | 
he Neurasthenia, 
he company I don’t know what 


1.10 | steered the Clio a 
» the Hamble Spit. 
, |} Once you 


<actly what to do. 


we were still seandalising 
the Hamble Sp 
‘ick voice hailed | 
| We are still working at thi 





‘ You can,” we said gratefully. An 
tow us off they did. 


But, alas, the voice was the voice of 
King Lobster, and we anchored 


hat night under he stern of the good 


ish p Be jus. 


lt is a hard life, the sea. A. P. H 





The Slump in Education. 


rom a report of a meeting of the 


rn 


British Association 


‘I imagine they came in a ver imple 
ire methink like the green mould that 
on the walls.” 
“For the first time for 25 vea in Oxford 
ther, Mrs. has given birth to triplets.” 


get the knack, however, you 


never really lose it. 


If the ¢ incil were going to take away 

nds, thousands of fam! who came to 

mouth would remain away and » ela 
where Provincial Paper. 
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A GREAT RUN—THE NIGHTMARE OF A FOOTBALLER. 
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A GREAT RUN—THE NIGHTMARE OF A FOOTBALLER. 
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| rather a careless hand: diffuse when 
_ compression would have been accept- 


likely discovery that she is no good and 


| is nothing for the ruined and humil- 
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AT THE PLAY. 
I.—* Bopy anp Sour” (REGENT). 
A serious enough title seemingly, 
but in fact merely one of Mr. ARNoLD 
Bennetr’s lurks out of the grand 
Babylon-Bursley pigeon-hole—a simple 
and pleasant enough jest, treated with 


able, as in the preparation ; compressed 
when expansion might have been enter- 
taining, as in the working out. 

Lady Mab Infold, Society's most 
advertised and photographed beauty, is 
passionately interested, for the moment, 
in tr: asference of personality and other 
pseudo-psychic hocus-pocus, the stock- 
in-trade of Procopo, a handsome char- 
latan. She also happens to need a new 
typewriter. 

Blanche Nixon, an ex-schoolmistress 
from Warrington, who comes to the 
Futurist suite in the Grand Babylon to 
sell it, being a sport with an eye to the 
main chance, falls in with Lady Mab’s 
suggestion that they shall exchange 
souls (Mab milady having made the un- 


that her caste is “ finished), affects to be 
hypnotised by Procopo, and plays the 
game to the extreme point of giving 
away twenty-five thousand pounds of 
Lady Mab's money to the Bursley 
Health Institute when she lays the 
foundation stone of that promising ven- 
ture, and of annexing Lady Mab’s not 
very ardent lover. After which there 


iated beauty to do but go and lecture 
in America—* They all do it; that ap- 





parently is why it was discovered.” 
The most attractive and finished 
piece of playing was that of Miss Dora 
Grecory as the Mayoress of Bursley, 
solidly entrenched in her aspidistra- 
haunted drawing-room. Miss Nan 
Manriorr Watson's Blanche was a 
clever, varied and spirited piece of work, 
which will improve with time, for the 
root of the matter is in her. Miss 
Viona Tree, handicapped by her need 
of the prompter, scarcely did herself 
justice, but showed us enough of the 


| possibilities of the genuinely comic 


creation, Lady Mab, to encourage us. 


Mr. Cuartes Groves’ mayor, Mr. 
Bation Hottoway’'s charlatan, and 


Mr, Martin WaLKer’s solid lover were 
all good pieces of work. 

There was an odd air about this 
inauguration of * The Regent”’ in the 
wilds of St. Pancras; the natives crowd- 
ing outside to estimate the significance 
of the strange irruption of evening 
dress; the vast acreage of stalls, pit- 
stalls and circles of the converted 
music-hall; the audience, quite unlike 








the orthodox first-night’ crowd, of dis- 


tinguished Bohemians (of the palish 
kind still extant), and Beggar's Opera 
enthusiasts, with, I should judge by 
certain oddly timed and inspired spasms 
of applause, a good sprinkling of local 
worthies ; the author beaming from his 
box from behind a corona; the clouds 
of tobacco-smoke issuing from the lips 
of both sexes (with honours about easy, 
I should say). Denry, “ The Card,” 
would have enjoyed the scene. Had 
he foreseen it he might have built his 
Regent at St. Pancras instead of Picca- 
dilly. - al 
I1.—* Secrets" (ComEDyY). 


Ought one to feel ashamed to con- 
fess that one found the sentiment and 


ill 
yy iy 





Head ecocw. 





THE MARRIAGE WILL NOT TAKE 
PLACE, 
Lady Mab of the very high hand. 
Miss Vioria TREE. 
Aaron Drayer of the Five Towns, 
Mr. Martin WALKER. 


the handling of Secrets by Mr. Ruvour 
Bester and Miss May Eporiyton dis- 
tinctly moving? Idon’tthinkso. Of 
course it is quite possible to argue in 
cold blood that John Carlton's 
would not be likely to have, besides the 
robuster qualities of physical courage, 


high principle and a very wide-eyed | 


tolerance, the gentler qualities also of 


unfailing sweetness and subservience. | 


Not likely, but, I think, possible, and 
Miss Fay Compton's very intelligent 
playing made it even plausible. And 
that surely is enough. 

Secrets is a retrospective panorama 
of the Milestones type. Mary Carlton, 
a dear little old lady of seventy-five, 
whose husband, Sir John, is, at the 
crisis of his grave illness, put into an 
armchair by the kindly doctor to get a 
little sleep... . We then pass back 


wife | 


into time and become the spectators of 
her gentle career. We see Mary Mar- 
lowe, a slip of a girl of eighteen, dress- 


modest and demure, and saying. “ Yes, 
papa,” when that portentous Victorian 
upbraids her for her scandalous conduct 
in falling in love with his penniless 
clerk, but eloping through the window 


clerk that very night. . . Next she is 
Mrs. John Carlton, and a mother, in a 
Wyoming shack, firing off revolvers 
with the best and killing her man too. . . 
Then again in a Porchester Terrace 


| wife of the wealthy and successful and 
masterful Sir John Cariton, who is 
shortly to be made a peer; more than 
holding her own with immense dignity 
in an encounter with her husband's 
slightly ridiculous mistress (ridiculous 
as a result of her calm strategy) and 
showing herself to John, and John to 





| 


| himself, with a few exquisitely simple | 


. And 


| . 
| poignant words and gestures. 


ing for her first serious party: very | 


of her locked bedroom with the said | 





mansion, the placid middle-aged (forty- | 
one, to be precise, but this is 188s) | 


| then yet again a still very tired little old | 
|lady, just waking to hear that all is | 


| well with the sick man—and that he 
wants her. 

| Yes, a very attractive, well-planned 

‘and well-written piece. 

| The verdict of the house was instan- 


| taneous, spontaneous, unanimous, voci- 
| ferous. 


Miss Fay Compton deserved | 


| her outstanding personal triumph. A | 


| ‘fat ’’ part, of course, but by no means 


i left to play itself ; intelligently studied, | 


| carefully balanced and played not only 
j with feeling, which is perhaps not so 
| rare, but repose, which is. 
| Mr. Leon QuARTERMAINE played with 
intelligence a part alien to his tempei 
| ament, and succeeded best, I think, in 
| jawed, successful, domineering and just 
| not vulgar knight. 
| f 
i 
}a Victorian maiden aunt was quite 
jadmirable, and Mr. Huserr Harker 
and Miss MARGARET ScUDAMORE, though 
| designed to provide a little of the comic 
| relief element, did not outrageousiy 
| exaggerate the queer brace of mid-Vic- 
| torian parents (Mary's). Miss Hr.en 
| Hayer’s naughty Mrs. Eustace Main- 
waring Was a little obvious, but perhaps 
|women who were naughty looked it 
| more obviously in those days than they 
donow. At any rate that, I imagine, was 
the idea. Mr. Tom Reynovps and Mr. 
Henry ViBarT gave us sound portraits 
of two very differing types of physicians 
—the rough peripatetic pioneer and the 
established Harley Street man. 

The production, by Mr. Norman Pace, 
was excellent throughout, and I have 
seldom, if ever, seen such a convincing 











Miss Louise Hampton's portrait of | 


his picture of the middle-aged, square- | 








| I see a woman with a 
| She sits upon it 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Could churn their surface 


Her hands upon he 


i - 


j 
Shipoirner \ ral 
SHIPS,” 


Wealthy 
CHRISTENING 


firearms on the stage 
fight at the shack, though I think tl] 


use of 


garrison’s casualties—one 


Mary's arm—were rather too light { 
the odds against them. 








AT THE RECEIPT OF CUSTOM 
A spot there is where four ways 
(Or, with the footpath, 
And at the corner of the 
Whenever I arrive, 


five 


street, 


tool— 


a rule 


Ss 


as 


A broom is leaning near her ! and 
(It does not matter which), 

Whereby the world inay underst 
Che crossing is her p tch ; 

The broom and she together 


| never see her using it. 


The roadways all are duly tari 
Immaculately kept, 

The sidewalks paven white and | 
They never need be swept 

For nothing less than Noan’s Flood 

Int 

lap she 


Impassive in her cain, 


lf 


TT] 


/ 
/ 
/ 


/ 


+f | 


| Re 


ry by V4 f 
WY 


he Board of Inlat 
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CHAMPAGNE FROM THE WRONG BIN, JENKINS, THIS IS THE STUFF WE USE FOI 
|. as I pass, she sometimes holds ; Then take my last remaining cent, 
\ mutely pleading palm, | O harmless, useless dame! 

ich I always place with care |Our great and noble Government 
it copper coins I have to spare. Does very much the same ; 


> wor! he does throughout the day, 
lor there is need of none; 

e merely sits and lets me pay 

For what has t been done, 

a 7. hiken nto y 


a Reve nue. 


t ire \ you do not 
On pap {ft a | vhite 
ol i? t I have g { 
iv ul \ ott 
lp e answers dow! 
)) Ip a crown. 
ad Walt 
And | ap peeve 
| Sk | il late 
If | id | out 
\ ] tin vain 
( ! » d15 ) 
st f \ oI give 
Vi vie no return; 
} LD: ! that yo f 
On \ \ labours earn 
is same etence outworn 


peated by Rospert Horny 


| . 
Only its agents, 1 confess, 
| Exact far more for doing less. 


ng was killed 
n Walwo:th 


‘A snake about two fect k 
while crawling along the butter 


Road, S.E. Daily Paper 


That’sthe worst of this grass-fed butter 


| Extract from letter of Matron of 
| Women’s Hospital in India to Matron 
}of Men’s Hospital, adjoining 

“T have to complain that 
up our stairs, three of your 


| t staff 
| hav to be washed by hand twi 


ce a day.” 


male that 
We suppose this is an example of the 


Matron’s esprit d’escalier. 


» Japanese woman 
it is white hair. 
vy large ass« 


| “If ther 
| rdiaily disiikes 
At 


omet 


garden partic mblage of 


r even the » nothing will meet 
but blac is-Ink cr 
Dar Daper. 


» eve fleurs, neatly ar 


se 


| The Ethiopian 
| piled up in stacks, are one of the sights 


hairdressers, tidily 


ot Jap Ln. 








I found coming | 
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THE FISHES’ REVENGE. 


Fisn are commonly believed to be 
dumb. None the less a mass meeting 
of them has just been convened to listen 
to an address on the present unhappy 
state of the Brighton Aquarium, de- 
livered by one of the two dolphins— 
now both very venerable figures—who 
provided the town with its escutcheon. 

The meeting was held just off the 
end of the Brighton Palace Pier, a large 
number of fish of various kinds being 
assembled. A note of the proceedings 
was taken by a particularly well-read 
mullet, to whom I am indebted for this 
report, 

The aged dolphin, who was received 
with the utmost cordiality that fishes 
can express, began by craving the in- 
dulgence of the company for any excess 
of emotion that he might display; but, 
standing to Brighton as he did in the 
tutelary relation, he could not but be 
distressed by the town’s degeneracy. 
Indeed, had he dreamed that a time 
could come when Brighton would re- 
pudiate its Aquarium as the home of 
fish, neither he nor his brother, who, he 
regretted to say, was not well enougl: 
to be present, although his heart was 
with them—(Loud applause)—would 
ever have taken the town under their 
fins. (Renewed applause.) 

But fish, he continued, had fallen 
upon eyil days, not only in Brighton 
but all over the country. In other lands 
fish were not merely eaten, they were 
admired. He was not in a position— 
no fish was—to describe at first hand 
the famous aquaria of the world—an 
aquarium was a bourne from which no 
traveller ever returned—(Groans)—but 
he himself had traversed many oceans, 
and, by listening in the neighbourhood 
of submarines and of fishing-boats, had 
heard much about them. He had even 
in his, comparatively speaking, hot 
youth, swum as far as Honolulu, where 
there was an aquarium of surpassing 
loveliness. Most other countries indeed 
respected andesteemed fish; but in Eng- 
land no one cared anything for them 
except as food; the whole nation was 
grossly piscivorous and insensitive to 
beauty. (Groans.) Not even at the Zoo 
was there yet an aquarium, after all 
these years, although large numbers of 
hideous, commonplace and inferior crea 
tures, with legs and hair and no power 
of living under water, were kept and 
petted there. (“Shame!”) As for Lon- 
don, what was once the Westminster 

Aquarium and a popular resort was now 
the head-quarters of a branch of Non- 
conformity. (Sensation.) And not even 
Baptists. (Renewed sensation.) 

But, the speaker continued, the latest 
indignity which he and his brethren 





had to suffer was the attitude of the 
Brighton Town Council, once their 
friends. The Brighton Aquarium was 
a place—(Loud er he did 
not mean that. He could be witty if 
he liked: as witty as most fish; but at 
the moment he was in deadly earnest. 
(Cheers.) The Brighton Aquarium was 
an institution erected to the glory of 
what respectable journalists, having 
said fish often enough, were in the habit 
of calling the finny race, For years it 
was their temple. (Cheers.) For years 
human beings went to Brighton for 
almost no other purpose than to see 
what wonderful creatures lived under 
the sea—how swift they were, how 
brilliant, how intelligent, how — and 
this was not an unneeded lesson— 
silent. (Applause.) The Brighton 
Aquarium was then a magnet that drew 
all England. But to-day? Ah, to-day! 
(Groans.) To-day, when fish no longer 
inhabited its tanks, it was a by-word ; 
it was a failure in every other direc- 
tion; it was despised by its owners. 
So abject was its condition that recently 
efforts had actually been made by a 
hardened and determined ichthyophobe 
named CLAyTon to convert it into a gar- 
age for char-A-banes. Ames" Think 
of the enormity of the change: the home 
of the octopus to become the home of 
the motor-bus! (Shame! ’’) 

But even that, the speaker went on, 
was now not certain, and the poor 
Aquarium, its high mission as an in- 
structor and enlightener done, was now 
a casus belli, a bone of contention. It 
had the whole town by the ears. Was 
not this monstrous—that a building 
carefully designed to broadcast the news 
of how marvellous and exquisite were 
the denizens of the deep—(Loud ap- 
plause)—should now be nothing but a 
serap-heap over which the inhabitants 
of the Queen of Watering Places ex- 
changed blows! (Loud and prolonged 
cheering.) 

Before he closed his address, the 
speaker added, he would like to know 
if anyone present had any suggestion 
to make. 

At this point the headmaster of the 
local school of mackerel rose. Much, 
he said, as he disliked the idea of being 
kept in captivity, he disliked even more 
the thought that Brighton should be 
so destitute of all those refinements 
which the spectacle of fish swimming 
or basking in tanks might afford ; and 
therefore he, for one, was prepared to 
spend the rest of his life in educative 
duress. (Cheers.) He understood, how- 
ever, with pain, that under no circum- 
stances whatever would Brighton ever 
again countenance live fish. This being 
so, he thought that their best way of 
punishing the town would be to see that 





it had no dead fish either. (Wild excite- 
ment.) What then they had todo was 
torefrain from being caught by Brighton 
fishermen any more. (Loud cheers.) 
Let them give the borough a wide berth. 
Let them see that Brightonians had a 
hard row—(Laughter.) No, he was not 
being funny, any morethan their revered 
friend thedolphin was. This wasnotime 
for fun. Let them see that Brighton- 
ians had a hard r-o-w to hoe. (Great 
enthusiasm.) He had already instructed 
his scholars on the subject, and he now 





called on everyone present, out of sym- 
pathy with their illustrious Chairman, 
if for no other reason, to absent them. | 
selves from local waters. (Renewed | 
applause.) 
On this motion being put to the 
meeting it was carried nem. con. So 
Brighton had better look out! 
K. V. lL. 


THE EXCUSATIVE. | 
| 
| 





Hr took the honour off the tee, 
And topped as badly as could be; 
He said, * My fingers always slip 
On this abominable grip.” 


His second, from a perfect lie, 
Went preternaturally high ; | 
He grumbled that the ground was soit, | 
Maintaining that it made him loft. 


He pulled his third, an easy pitch ; 

[t fell precisely in a ditch ; 

The simplest shots, he said, were barred 
On ground so hideously hard. 


I gathered that he could not play 
On any sort of soil but clay ; 

I also came to understand 

That nothing suited him like sand. 


Apparently a Silver King 

Annoyed him more than anything ; 
But what annoyed him most of all 
Was any other kind of ball. 


He said he never used to hook 
Until he bought some expert's book, 
And that his tendency to slice 
Arose from taking its advice. 


And when I won by ten and eight, 
He flatly called me fortunate ; 
Complaining that the luck he had 
Would drive a dozen Duncans mad. 


[ left him talking like a pro. 

To someone he appeared to know, 
And saying in particular 

How plausible some players are. 








From a pamphlet on the Caves of 
Savonniéres :— 

“These caves hane heen knone and visited 
for a long time; they were visited in 1547 by 
Bernard Palissy and in 1644 by gohn Evelyn, 
the celetrated English wutes,” 


Wutes that? 
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designing dresses made of such 


T'umoth /, diplomatist, only son and heir of “Timothy's Tiny 
l'ea Tables, Ltd.’ -and,as © Bim loved 4 rie pand* Bin ; 
partner, Ann Chariton, loved ,“* Bim, and Nicholas was 
quite prepared to love Zuriel if suitably gowned for | 


once apparent. 


personal contact with any enemy more ferocious t! 
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luthor (at private film exhil 
Film Magqnate. “ You 'v1 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
n 


Him tis 


Redgold was a great artist 


was ® youth who scorned delights and lived laborious days 
! 


naterials as pink beads 
each one costing fou 
I must add, however in fairness to Miss CarIsTiIng 


Jorve- Stave, who displays considerable tenderness for he: 


“boxes and boxes of pink beads 
pence 

latest hero, that “ Bum’’ would have been by no means a 
bad fellow if he had not taken himself, and the pink beads 
and the shoddy New Rich society in which the 
were to shine, with such religious seriousness. 
ticular frock which absorbed the 
wheedled out ol 
adventuress from Margate, who had been lent for a few 
brief weeks the flat of a friend 
harbouring of strange 
Cuckoo's Nest (N1sBEr) 
‘The mostof it” included for Zuriela marriage with Nichola 


pink beads 
The par 
and boxes ” 


* boxe was 


him by Zurn Whistler, the fair-haired 
mutual known for its 


incessant birds of passage as 7'he 
| 


and meant to make the most of if 


} 


| diplomacy, the significance of the pink beads becomes at 


What 
lor yourself, if you faney a flimsy problen fay 
pete ntly treated than it deserves. 


became of them you can find out 


Though Captain R. 8. Gwarkin- WiILLiAMs while on active 
ervice within the Arctic circle never achieved his desire o! 


} 


Northern mosquito, his volume of War memories, Und 


/ 


details a prodigious amount 


e Black Ensiqn (HvutTcuinson 


AN ORIGINAI 


That is to say, he} 


in the 


PLoT. WHEN ARE YOU SHOWING ME THE FILM OF wy nooK?” 


| of hard work done under trying circumstances. The title 
| of his book refers disrespecttully to the dingy hue of those 
| banners, nominally white, displayed by the innumerable 
grimy trawlers, tugs and other minor craft that helped, in 
the far North as elsewhere, to harry the U-boats and to 
convoy cargoes of war material to where they would be 
most annoying to the enemy. One such cargo-—-of motor- 
cars—the Russians, in their zeal to get on with the War, 
dumped overboard to form the foundations for a pier, 
greatly to the writer's annoyance ; but, on the whole, a 
wonderful mass of munitions was safely poured into the 
Northern ports and was the means of keeping Russia alive 


} 
} 
} 


jand brisk in the War a good deal longer than some people 


now remember, Not that the writer has anything very 
cheerful to say about Muscovite collaboration in the Aretie, 


even in the early days. For instance he once photographed 


| their sentries asleep beside the guns whose instant readi- 


while 
all the Russian naval exploits here related are of the comic 


ness for action was the boast of their commanders; 


opera order. The author is an old literary hand and his 
work, though never carrying much of the full-blooded thrill 
of battle, is always intriguingly written. 

Irom Florence comes a little book—little in length but 
spacious otherwise—called Jn a Grain of Sand (CouLins), 
by Yoi Manratnt, whose previous work was written undet 
the name of Yoi PawLowska. Many are the pages that 
have been devoted to Italians in general and Tuscans 
in particular, but I remember nothing more penetrating, 
more sympathetic, than these. Some of the sketches are 
almost too poignant. The author needs as slight a plot 
as TcneKov, but her heart is more pitiful than his. In a 
kind of odd way lam reminded more of that other foreigner 


|resident in Florence, and passionate lover of all things 
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Italian, who was also a woman, Louise pe tA Ramée, 
known wherever English was read as Ovrpa; for, though 
Ouma had none of Signora Maratn1’s essential understand- 
ing, her reticence or her economy of method, she shared her 
sympathy for the poor and suffering. Ovrpa, however, 
could never have given us either the delicious morsel called 
“ Mick at Four,” or such a profound parable as “ Incipit 
Vita Nova.” Signor Maratnt has enriched the book by some 
beautiful sensitive drawings. I wish he had depicted Mick. 





Mr. Ernest Raymonp has bestowed on Rossenal (CAssELL) 
such a generous measure of youthful imagination and ex- 
perience that it seems a thought ungrateful to point out 
that these two excellent qualities need welding at white- 
heat and cooling at leisure if they are to result in a homo- 


bless him. And, for the present, his ‘‘ Other Trifles,” with 
the exception of ‘Old Clothes,” can be prescribed for any- 
one who is suffering from depression, 





Miss Dororny Canrieip’s latest novel to be published 
in England, The Bent Twig (ConsTaBue), is the noblest 
and most captivating piece of American fiction I have en- 
countered for many a long day. It has at least one quality 
of a masterpiece—the embodiment of a rare and lofty 
idealism in the most precise and significant terms of time 
and place. Its delightful heroine, Sylvia (‘an Athenian in 
Sparta,” as she is called by a commiserating mondaine who 
tries to invest her with a less Lacedwemonian outlook) is 
brought up on plain living and high thinking in a middle- 
sized Vermont town, to whose pretentious but unfashionable 
university her eccentric father is Professor of Economics. 








geneous novel. Tossenal (the surname is given to the 
small boy, David, for lack of a legitimate patronymic) is 


Sylvia, abetted by the best families of La Chance, is early 





brought up in a dull London 


house rented by his first mys- 0. ee 
terious guardian, Sir Gordon = 
Hay, for his second mysterious “a 9 GF 
guardian, Mrs, Macassa; and his tt) Meek in 


amusements—fantastically 
treated in aspirit ofextravaganza 
—consist of pilgrimages to the 
Army and Navy Stores with 
Sir Gordoa, and visits to the flat 
of his reputed mother, Madame 
Chartreuse. His Westminster 
school-days take a realistic turn; 
Mr. Aitch, his inspired and in- 
spiring form-master, wearing a| ~ ATV, 
very “documented ” air indeed. | ~ \\ 

Sir Gordon's death and Mrs. 
Macuassa’s embezzlement of 
David's legacy bring about that 
young man’s installation as a 
clerk in his old Mecca, the Stores. 
But he is rescued by Mr. Aitch 
and given the post of Junior 
Tutor in a smart Eastbourne 
Preparatory School, where so 
far from having no surname at 
all, most of the boys have two 
and ahyphen. The epic glories 
of his subsequent career came a 


Ak Predlail a \ 


Old Lady (after admiring 
KISS THE DARLING.” 
Elder Sister. “No, you mv 








in revolt against the transcen- 
ey > |dentalism of her home. “If 


>-r « 
~ - 










awe NL te 74 | Father gets off that old Pmer- | 
oT | p 2 “5 son, ‘What will _you have?’ 
ON ie og EE, | quoth God, ‘ Take it and pay for 
; > te | it,’ again to-night in his speech 


(she says to her small sister, 
Judith), I’m going to get right 
up and scream.” Yet in every 
catastrophe of her life — her 
childish championship of Creole | 
school-fellows, ber girlish shrink 
ing from a dissolute suitor, he: 
renunciation of a Pateresque man 
of letters, and her acquiescence | 
y7o5 «©|in a millionaire fiancé’s aban- 
Ae |donment of his wealth — the | 
hackneyed paternal adage forces 
Sylvia’s hand, The last two | 
episodes have a Parisian back- | 
ground ; but even that owes its | 
notable charm to Miss Can- 
FIELD'S unswerving fidelity to 
her American horizon. 


aU 





wd 
5 —/% 
ee ANY), 





Mr. OvrenHem, in The Greal 
Prince Shan (HoppDER AND 
SrouGHTon), prophesies that by | 
1934 the Income Tax will have 
vanished. But in case this pros- 


the baby), “I REALLY MUST 


STN’T—1T'S PRIVATE.” 








little incongruously on top of the 
broad educational humours of * Glendammery " ; but I must 
say I found Rossenal very good company to the end. 





Mr. Roperr Lynp devotes some eighty pages of The 
Sporting Life (Grant Ricnarps) to the Test Matches of last 
summer, and as he does not write from the point of view of 
the expert cricketer I feel grateful to him. He has no 
theories to expound about two-eyed stances or what not, 
but is content to tell us what happened in those disastrous 
games. Cricketers, it is true, may occasionally resent his 
anc onies I doubt if F. E. Wooutey, for instance, will 

e pleased to hear that he loves to “ snick” the ball: but 
che flaws in these reports are hard to find, and good enter- 
tainment can be derived both from what Mr. Lynp has to 
say and from the style in which he says it. Among these 
papers on sport he includes some admirable little essays on 
less serious subjects. He calls them “ Other Trifles”: but 
if this can be taken to mean that he thinks sport a trifle I 


pect may prove too deliriously exhilarating, let me hasten | 
to add that in other respects we shall be in a very bad way. | 
Lulled to sleep by our commercial prosperity and by our belief 
in the League of Nations we shall be hopelessly at the mercy 
of strong and ambitious countries. In short Mr. OppeNHEIM 

| places us ina terrible bunker, and then deftly and dramatically | 
| proceeds to rescue us from it. But I do not think that he | 
is quite in tip-top form. Prince Shan, who holds the | 
East (and incidentally the West) in the hollow of his hand, | 
arrives too tardily upon the scene, and when he does arrive | 
the rapidity with which he succumbs to the charms of 
Lady Maggie Trent is as surprising as it is convenient for 
the development of the tale. These, however, are small 
blemishes, and I should not have troubled to mention them 
did I not think that Mr. Oprgnuer is at his best a Prince 
Shan among story-tellers. 








* VICTORIA, Aug. 25.—As the months go by daylight saving has 





fear that he will find few people to share his opinion. Mr. 
LyxD must live in a world of his own if he does not know | 
that we are as grave as undertakers about sport, and if he 
could contrive to banish thiscloud of gloom I, for one, sheuld 


been found to be not an unmixed blessing. So the members of the 
Public Utilities Committee think, . . . Members objected to parents 
for breakfast in the dark mornings of September.’’— Vancouver Sun. 





Some people are so squeamish, 
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Tthe Order of the Excellent Crop on Mr. 
CHARIVARIA. | Hersert D.Summer, of Peking. Thisis, 

Tue work of repairing the cracks in| of course, a much more dignified Order 
the walls of No. 10, Downing Street, is | th an that of the war-time Sergeant- 
now almost completed. It is said that} Major, who used to tap them on the 
the Prime Minister has decided not to shouk ler to the tune of “ Hair- cut, you.’ 
have the writing on the walls renovated 
for the present. | According to The Daily Telegraph 
| the hedge- berries indicate that we are 
in for a hard winter. But surely we 
have already had it this summer. 


Sir Harry Lauper, whois on his way 
to America, has a bet of ninepence with | 
Sir TpHomas Lipron that he will reach 
the United States first. It is thought We 
Sir Tuomas Lupron arranged this 
In order to keep the famous ¢ ymedian’ 
nind off the trouble in the Near Hast 


hear that the ferocious-looking 
wild beast reported to be at large by a 
London milkman on holiday in the 
country proved, on investigation, to 
be a cow. 

; d * 


vaste 
£ l 


Lt 


It is time that omebody sug | 
to the Turks that they ought to save! 


A Ha un ipstead gentleman with hir- 


‘marry a young, pretty and very rich 
bride. He seems to have got the right 
idea that almost any man could learn to 
love a girl like that. 


Wavan 


Mr. ALEc advocates that 
boys should leave school two years 
earlier than they do at present. It has 


been found that their studies seriously 
interfere with their novel-writing. 





“T first saw Capri in 1913,” writes 
|Mr. Compron Mackenzin. We trust 
ithe date will be duly noted for com- 
| memorative purposes. 

Passengers on a train from Birming- 
ham to Leicester have been startled by 
a snake emerging from under the seat. 








. few atrocities for a 


According to a trade 
rnal there will be at | 
seven thousand | 
more motors on the 
oad before the end o! 
he year. Meanwhile, 
tis said, Madame Tus 

saud’s are making fran 
tic efforts to complet 

their model of a pedes 


brian 


“Thope nothing will 
stand in the way of Mr. 
Dempsey when he visits | 





England,” says Mr. 
Jack Karns, of New 


York. 


fort to him we « 


If it is any com 


| 
; 
| 
can give | 
| 





Naturalists, of course, 
are well aware that 


of concealing 
selves like that when 
travelling without a 
ticket. 


It is announced that 
the second World's 
Poultry Congress will 
be held in Spain in 1924. 
In our opinion there are 
too many of these at- 


League of Nations. 


We note that nearly 
every member of the 
party which accom- 
panied Sranistaus In- 
DRIKSANOV, the “ Rus- 





Is y 5 “le + : ) rp 9” . “I : . 
him our assurance that | Tourist. “Is THIS A QUIET PLACE? sian Giant,” in his at- 
it won't be us. = pony pa WELL, Iv WERE, SIR, UNTIL FOLKS BEGAN COMING HERE TO tempt to swim the 

] 9 . 
\ Channel was sea-sick. 


| day statesmen for the benefit of coming 
| generations. It 





sute trimmings claims that he was 
“ Beavered ” eighty- three times in one 
day bet ween Piccadilly and Oxford 
Cireus. This figure, we understand, will 


It is iil to make gramophone | 
records of speeches made by present- 





is just as well that 


| posterity should know what we have I be ac lopted as bogey for that course. 





bad to put up with. 


Rioters in Bulgaria have attacked 





The New York Evening Mail sug-| several former Ministers and cut off their 
gests that, as we are not paying our| beards. It isa great pity these Balkan 
debt, America should send some of her} peoples c an’t even play “ Beaver ” with- 


lecturers to England. Don't do that .|out getting rough. 
We'll pay. 
Lord LevernuLME has informed the 

It is said that when Cotumsus first} Press that he rises at four-thirty every 
sighted dry land he was doubtful about | morning and does gymnastic exercises. 
it. America to-day has good reason to| This consoles us a little for not being 
think that ConumBus was right. Lord LeverauLME. 
The 


inventor of a 


The motto of the British Undertakers’ money-taking 


Association is “Onwa'd.”” It is the| machine has just sold his idea for 
use of appropriate slogans like this} sixteen thousand pounds. Scotsmen, 
that does so much to ensure a nice} however, will continue to do this job 
sady flow of customers. by hand. 
The Chinese Presipent hasconferred}| K1ixe Boris of Bulgaria is anxious to 


He must have created a tremendous 


wash, 
Since last year, we read, the Lady 


hair bobbed. Another 


GEORGE. — 

We hear that an enterprising cine- 
matographer in the Near East has 
madea “ retarded-action ” picture which 
will enable the movements of the Greek 
army in retreat to be followed’ by the 
human eye. 


ok 
a 


A shark recently caught near Sunder 
land hada blueskin. It is thought that 
it had been in the water too long. 


“ Nationalisation,” says Mr. Roper 
SaiLuiE at the Trades Union Congress, 
“will never be dropped till it is an 
accomplished fact.” That will be the 
time to drop it. 





tempts to supersede the | 





snakes are in the habit 
them- | 








Golf Champion of Kent has had her | 
famous golfer | 
who adopts this style is Mr. Luoyp | 
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THE HILLS AND WELLS OF WALES. 


Wuen pressmen on the Premier wreak 
The rage and spite that in them lurk 
(As now, because he thought the Greek 
A better Christian than the Turk), 
His practice is, I understand, 
To go and lap those native fountains 
Of solace which, a noble brand, i 
Emerge from Wales's well-known mountains. 


What inspirations thence arise 
I too have felt in my small way, 

Who on those hills have fixed my eyes 
Lately from Harlech o’er the bay ; 

Had I from birth but breathed the clime 
That braces Criccieth and Pwllheli, 

I might, it seemed, have grown in time 
To be a little Keats (or SHELLEY”). 


Nor less inspired my youth had been 
Could I have done the three-weeks’ course, 
Swilling the Cambrian Hippocrene, 
Llandrindod’s sulphuretted source ; 
I would have drunk that whiffy juice 
Like Helicon, and not because it 
Is said (by doctors) to reduce 
Excess of adipose deposit. 


Ah, James, the thought (not soon to die) 
| Lifts in my throat a poignant lump 
Of how, this autumn, you and I 
Exhausted that Pierian pump ; 
O may its virtues—and the hills 
Where we two drove from many a breezy tee— 
Cure me of all my ghostly ills, 


And you of your pronounced obesity ! O. 5. 








THE COMPLETE CONVERSATIONALIST. 


TRAVELLING to Cambridge from the North by the G.N.R. 
route one changes at Hitchin, and from this point the 
journey begins to assume features of peculiar interest. 
Almost invariably you will find yourself sharing a com- 
partment with one or more persons revisiting Cambridge 
after a considerable lapse of years. 
them in a moment; their eyes retlect the joyful anticipation 
of those about to renew acquaintance with scenes of happy 
youthful endeavour; they look out eagerly for old familiar 
landmarks and exhibit a childlike pleasure when they 
recognise one. As the train nears its destination their ex- 
citement increases; they crane their necks out of the carri- 
age window, impatient to catch a first glimpse of the 
high turrets of King’s Chapel, and, on seeing them, they 
utter little cries of pleasure and lean back in their seats 
smiling contentedly. Years have magically fled from their 
countenances. 

But long before this they will have opened a conversation, 
either with you or with one another; from the moment of 
leaving Hitchin it is clear that they badly want to talk to 
someone. They will regard you tentatively, trying to make 
up their minds whether you too are an old Cantab. and will 
understand their feelings. Finally they speak. “Are you 
going toCambridge?” they inquire, and when you say“ Yes,” 
they reply, “So am I.” Then,“ Haven't been up for fifteen 
er ;” or, “ Never seen the place since I went down in ’98.” 

hus started, the talk becomes eager, animated. Magically, 
as I said, the years flee away. : 

In my mind the journey from Hitchin to Cambridge has 
been intimately associated with conversations of this kind. 








XN 





Henceforward, however, it will not be so; in future, if | 
chance to travel that way, I shall be able to think of nothing | 
but the gentleman with the big cuffs. 

I had notived him on the platform at Hitchin. He might 
have been almost any age from forty upwards. He was 
wearing exceedingly large cuffs and a very high stiff collar; | 
in his hand he carried a little black portmanteau. Again, | 
he might have been almost anything from a lawyer's clerk 
to a Professor of Comparative Anatomy. For some reason 
he compelled my attention from the first. 

We entered an empty compartment together. He be- | 
trayed none of the outward signs that I have described, | 
and I experienced a sense of disappointment because the 
journey threatened to be deprived of what to me was its | 
especial attraction. I was the more agreeably surprised, 
therefore, when quite suddenly he leaned forward and asked 
very courteously, “Are you going to Cambridge? ” 

“Yes,” I told him. 

“Ah,” he said, “so am I. 

He paused, and I waited with some curiosity for his next 
remark. It might begin, “It is nearly twenty-five years 
since "Or, “I have never been there before— 
Somehow I felt that it might be almost anything, even to, | 
“Ts there not some sort of an educational establishment | 
there?” 

At last it came. Bending forward with a large palm 
placed on each knee and gazing earnestly into my eyes he 
remarked, in a tone at once solemn, benign and irrevocably 
final, “‘ We are both going.”” Then he sat back and stared 
straight before him in silence. 

I was so astonished that my capacity for further surprise 
became as it were paralysed. If the stranger had proceeded 
to draw a little stiletto from his waistcoat pocket and said, 
‘Now I am going to stick this into you,” 1 should have 
remained absolutely unmoved; the thing would have seemed 
a commonplace. If he had suddenly stood on his head and 
rested his feet in the luggage-rack I should merely have 
jumped up with a muttered apology and moved my suit-case 
out of his way. Actually he did none of these things; he | 
continued to maintain a placid silence until the train 
steamed into Cambridge station. 


” 





After much rather confused thought about this incident 


: 8° | T have at last clearly realised that it was my privilege to take 
You may recognise | 


part in a perfect, an ideal conversation. Consider it in this | 
light. The gentleman in the large cuffs and I were fellow- 
travellers; this was the common bond that for the moment 
united us. He elicited from me the sole fact that could be 
of pertinent interest to himself, namely my destination ; he 
had similar information of himself to impart to me; then, 
taking these two facts, he fitted them logically and suc- 
cinctly together, deducing a third, the only certain un- 
deniable conclusion arising out of our common circum- 
stances. Having done this he ceased; he was too great 
an artist to mar such a perfect artistic achievement. 

When at length the train came to a standstill I opened 
the carriage-door for him, and he bowed gravely and cour- 
teously as he passed out. I half expected him to say, 
“I told you so,” but he said nothing. The last I saw of 
him he was gazing with intense earnestness at a perfectly 
empty notice-board. 








“Not one of the lecturers will receive payment. Apart from the 
consciousness that they have tried to do something worth doing, 
none will gain anything but hard labour, aching heads and weary 
feet, chilblains, colds, and attacks of influenza as a result of their 
lecture engagements. Upon this very fact all concerned are to be 
congratulated.”— Weel:ly Paper. 


We should like to 





have the lecturers’ opinion about that. 
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The alleged Phot graph which here re pr du 
the British Debt. While admitting his keen appreciation 
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AMERICAN FAIRYLAND. 


spondence in the Press about Fairy Photographs.) 


ed has been shown to Sir Ropertr Horne on the e' 
: f its beauty, he reluctantly express 
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“HAVING NO SPADE, PARTNER?” : 
Bogey of his own. This contributes} ‘Come on," I said to Jenkins ; “ it’ 
; NEVER AGAIN; largely to the charm of playing with | my hole, anyway.” 
| Or, Prorte I pon't pray GoLr with | him. ‘No, no,” he said, almost piteously } 
TWICE, The only time I played with him I)“ I must put this down.” } 
a | | Srrierty speaking, of course, there} took good care to breakfast early and| And put it down he did—in four care 
ite | are very few people I do play golf with | get away before the crowd. We started | fully played putts. 
| twice. 1 don’t often get a second chance. | about half-past eight in the morning,| “Seventy,” he said sadly, as I hustled 
: | Nevertheless one has one’s pride, and | and for the first seven holes we had the| him off the green. “That’s bad, I | 
there are still golfers whom | regard |course to ourselves. Jenkins halted on did those holes in 67 once.” 
; with contempt. estan green and got out his spectacles, | ‘We'd better let these fellows go 
| ‘There is, for one, the Hare-and-Tor- | pencil and a bundle of old cards, and | through,” 1 said nervously; *“ they ‘re 
: | toise-Combination man, and Jenkins is|did mathematics. It was a warm morn- scratch men.’ Whenever I see a bigh 
; | the best specimen I have seen. ing, so I was quite content. I like a}iman in baggy breeches behind me my | ; 
: | You know him, of course. He has | quiet walk round the links. | instinct is to lie down at once and let 
| not long taken up the game, and has} At the seventh I holed my approach ‘him fire over my body, rather than 
| just reached the stage of earnest pes-|for 8—a pretty shot. Jenkins was on| delay him for the fraction of a second. 
| simism, but not the stage when one/the green, but he had played 11 and} But Jenkins would not have it. I had 
| loses faith in the universe. He still} was a long way off. He got out his| not reckoned with the Hare portion of 
takes 12 strokes for the first hole and | cards and began adding. his complex personality. He regards ‘ 
69 for the first 7, but he counts them| “ Sixty-six,” he said at last with sup-| golf as a kind of race, and can’t bear to 
as carefully as he did when he began. | pressed excitement. “If I get down | let anybody go past him. He feels that 
Nay, more carefully, For he has|in 2 I shall be one better than yester-| he is losing caste. 
now a standard. Once, it seems, he|day for the 7 holes.” And one could So we went on. Somehow or other 
went round the whole course in 182,|see the man bracing his muscles as he| we scrambled through the eighth hole, 
and he still clings to the fantastic notion | took out his putter. which is ashort one; but while Jenkins 
that one day he may beat that score.| Just then there came a huge bellow} was working out his averages on the 
By a happy chance he has a complete | out of the distance and, looking round, green there were no fewer than three 
record of that round, hole by hole, and|I saw two large gaunt men leaning on|couples of long gaunt men leaning on 
every round he plays now is just ajtremendous brassies in attitudes of| their irons on the tee and shaking their 
red-hot struggle against that personal | impatient fury. fists at us in a discouraging way. 
i 
3 
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The ninth was a long hole, and Jen- 
kins still refused to surrender our lead. 
[ saw that we should have to run for it 
Jove, how we ran! Back and forth we 
trotted across the fairway, in and out of 
bunkers, over walls and into ditches, 
just giving our balls a feverish dig in the 
stern and galloping after them again. 

It was no good. I never had the 
stamina for hockey. The long gaunt 
men marched down upon us with the 
easy gait of tigers ; and at last | putted 
my ball down a rabbit-hole and, crying 
wildly, “I’ve lost my ball!” lay down 
exhausted. 

“ Play another,” 
Jenkins. 

“T haven't got another,” I lied, down 
and-out. 

A long time I lay there, watching 
against the sky an endless procession 


cried the eave! 


of tigers trooping past triumphant 
Jenkins fretted at my side, losing 


caste in handfuls, and working out his 


chances of doing the hole in under 16. 


At last, when there was not a man to 


| be seen behind us, I consented to pro 


| and Jenkins took his time. 


ceed. At the tenth | was 10 up and 
8 to play, and it was one o'clock, 
‘Well, I had all the luck,” I said 
cheerfully. ‘“ What about some lunch?” 
“One hundred and two,” said Jenkins 
as one in a dream; “that means that 
L've only to do a few eights and nines 
to beat my record, Think I can do it?” 
Well, I have always acertain sneaking 
respect for religious mania, and lunch 
at the club-house is an expensive meal 
We went on. 
We still had the course to ourselves 
The further 


| we went the longer he addressed his 


ball, so long that the club sheep came 


| and grazed in front of him while he did 


it. First he would make six or seven 


| determined passes in the direction of 


the hole, as if to warn the sheep that 
he meant business. Then he placed 
his club firmly behind the ball, and left 
it there for a long time, thinking. Then 


| he made four or five little threatening 


| movements at it and raised 





his club 
above his head, looking very fierce. One 
felt that he was about to strike the ball. 
Then be noticed the sheep. When he 
had shooed them away he started again. 
About half-past three we sighted the 
eighteenth green. ‘One hundred and 
eighty-seven,”’ said Jenkins sadly as we 
staggered off it. ‘“ A close thing.” 

“Bad luck,” said I. ‘ But cheer up 
If you 'donly taken six strokes less you'd 
have beaten your record,” 

“That 's true,” said Jenkins, bright- 
ening. “ Do you think I ought to 
a spoon?” he went on anxiously. 
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WIRELESS NOTE. 


PORTRAIT OF MY 


LANDLADY 


“LISTENING-IN.” 








The Advance of the Kemalists. 
“Turkish Delight.—Young person wanted 
at Sydenham for cutting up by hand.” 
Suburban Paper, 





* Asking for it like that gives the impression 
that you have had too much foreign cookery, 
too many rickshaws."—Kvening Paper. 

« Another rickshaw, boy, with plenty of 
gin init!" How well we know that cry. 


“The Bailwyd river, Blaenau Festiniog, 
overflowed on to the Festiniog railway yester 
A train stuck fast im two feet 
of debris, while the water entered the coaches 


full of children going to school. After some 


‘“ What you want is one of those trouble the river reversed and managed to get 
automatic adding-machines,” I said back to Tan-y-bwlch.”— Welsh Paper. 


We had a painful tea 


A. P.H. | It wass ferry unusual, yess, inteet. 





Footnotes to History. 
From a schoolboy's essay : 


* After the Diet of Worms, Luther exclaimed, 
‘Thank God! I can take no other course,’ ” 


“On Saturday the family dined at home, 
and then went to a private dance at a friend's 
house, They retutfed home about half-past 
eleven and were quite hoppy.”—Daily l’aper. 
We see nothing unnatural in this. 


“Wantep.—A Servant—-to cook and dress 
children. 

Casumernr TatLorns.—Ram is willing 
to make up Capes, JacKets, &c., for Ladies out 
of their own skins. 
Simta Darny. 

Nobody can touch it.” 


J ec 


Superior Butter 1 Re, per 
lb Simla News, 


Queer place, the East. 
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he had "phoned together a company, with Maisie Molars ia 
BABBLE OF BABYLON. “star,” and engaged passages on the Corybantic, which was 
(By our Fleet Street Fléneur.) on the point of sailing. Going on board without an idea in 

| Arpanentiy the belief that seaside landladies resemble | !i8 head, he went straight to his cabin with his stenographer 


Harley Street doctors in the way they graduate their prices 
in accordance with the social status of their clients is a 
fallacy. 

I have in mind the recent experience of Semolina, Mar- 
chioness of Dunstable, and her daughter, Lady Lavender 
Browne-Holland, who have just returned to their Blooms- 
bury maisonette after a recuperative fortnight at Whelks- 
cliffe. In selecting this bracing and reputedly inexpensive 
_yvesort they had decided that their rank was calculated to 

militate against an economical holiday, and so, after a 

consultation, they arranged to borrow the identities of their 

confidential house-parlourmaid and her mother, and rooins 

| were engaged for them in the names of Mrs. and Miss 
slogg, of Peckham. 

Both ladies being accomplished performers in amateur 
theatricals, they had nodifficulty in sustaining the parts until 
a day or two before the end of their visit, when there 
arrived to lodge at a neighbouring house a family from 
Veckham who were intimately acquainted with the real 
Mrs. Blogg, and embarrassing explanations were necessary. 

It was perhaps a little mortifying, after all their pains, 
to be assured by the landlady that, if she had only known, 
she would have quoted greatly reduced terms to them as 
members of the nobility, if only for the sake of the adver- 
tisement. As Lady Dunstable so truly says, it is terribly 
difficult for the New Poor to know what to do for the best. 

“ee * 

Following the example of the management of certain 

Welsh Kisteddfods an effort has been made to depart from 


the narrowly national character of the Highland Games. | 


‘The oceasion chosen for the experiment was the Dumdour 
Gathering, and its success was assured by the participation 
of some of Scotland's “livest”’ visitors. 


sheer brawn, the tossing of the caber, was witnessed in the 
egg-and-spoon race, demanding both speed and finesse, and 
Glentulzie House, which is, of course, rented by Mr. Crack- 
ling, of Chicago, was triumphantly represented in this event 
by a real flier in the person of Prince Vitaminsky; while 
the three-legged race was won by the Inverparriteh Hydro 

pair, the young Maharajah of Tingalore and Captain 

| * Sandy” MacSquish, of Dundee, who had created such 

_ an impression at practice in the grounds that they started 
hot favourites. 

Connoisseurs of advanced dancing found in the fox- 
trotting competition a relief from the usual reels. Here Sir 
Lazarus Schnorrer's palatial steam-yacht, Jazzybelle, with 

_ her cargo of brightness transported from Chevauxville, sup- 
plied an easily victorious pair in the owner's daughter, 
_ Rowena, and her accustomed partner, the ubiquitous “ Pogo” 
_Corusco, of the Illyrian Legation. 
| Not the least imposing feature of the meeting was the 
| march-past of guests, headed by their respective hosts and 
hotel proprietors, in which the skirling of the Gaelic pipes 
_ mingled with the blare of the Anglo-saxophoue. 
} * * *© 

Few, if any, plays can have been produced in such remark- 
able circumstances as Oh, Boy! with which the Odonto 
Theatre reopens to-morrow night. 

Hardly more than a week has elapsed since Wal Saykid, 
the dramatist, sitting in his New York study, received 
Clarence Buskyn’s cabled appeal for something to fill the 
' void o¢easioned by the impending withdrawal of Aha / 
| Wal’s action was typical of the man. Although he had 


| nothing suitable in stock or in hand, within twenty minutes 


NX 


An admirable contrast to that inevitable exhibition of | 


and began to dictate. The Statue of Liberty had barely sunk 
below the horizon before the first scene was completed. 
His next move was to summon the company for rehearsal, 
and, as they kept pace with the progress of the “ book,” 
scene by scene, during the voyage, the author also being in 
constant wireless communication with scenic artists and 
costumiers all the way across, the result was that Oh, Boy ! 
-the action of which, by the way, takes place partly in 
Alaska and partly in Honolulu—reached London practically | 
ready for presentation to the public. 

A good deal is heard about the decline of the vocal drama, | 
but if the movies are to keep up with this kind of work they | 
will have to move indeed. : 

* = © & 

The Victorian tradition that London is necessarily dead | 
from August to May is one that dies hard, and as the Clubs 
recover from their annual upheaval I see increasing signs 
of returning animation, 

Looking in, the other night, at that youngest but not 
least popular of them, the Riparian, I recognised several 
| quite well-known people, and many others were pointed out 
to me by that infallible presiding genius, Giuseppe, who ha 
| of course, already made the fortunes of Nero’s, The Consuls, 
| 
| 








and The Hyperion. 

| From Giuseppe I gathered that so busy a winter is anti- 
| cipated that it is more than doubtful if the accommodation 
alforded by the present premises will prove adequate. In 
fact he confided to me that the management has actually 
/cast covetous eyes upon the new County Hall across the 


iriver, with which the L.C.C, is notoricusly dissatisfied. 

On my reminding him that the drawback is that the 
acoustics are alleged to be so faulty that nobody can hea: 
| anybody else speak, his comment was an indescribably ex 
| pressive Italian shrug. And I got the same reply to my 


” 


| question, * But what about the band‘ 


A LIFT BY THE WAY. | 
WHEN the road it is rough and the sun it is strong, 
And the miles of the country seem long and more long, 
And your spirits they flag in the heat of the day, 
Oh, a wonderful thing is a lift by the way! 


It may be a milk-float aglitter with cans, 
It may be a tinker with kettles and pans, 
A farmer's smart gig or a rattling old shay— 
It won't come amiss for a lift by the way. 


It may be a baker's cart fragrant with bread, 

Or a farm-cart whence odours less pleasing are shed, 
A lorry with sacks or a waggon of hay 

They all come alike for a lift by the way. 


The motors flash by with their noise and their sme! 
Assailing your eyes and your nostrils as well, 

So modern their haste is, no leisure have they 

For old-fashioned things like a lift by the way. 


But long may there linger in England's green lanes 
The jingling old shandries and creaking old wains, 
And long may they lend in the heat of the day 

To weary foot-farers a lift by the way! oO. 7; 8. 





“Miss Helen Wainwight swam a mile in Women's Tennis Chain 
pionship by defeating Miss Helen Wills, the 16-year-old Californian 
girl, by 6—3, 6—1."— Provincial Paper. 

But for the fact that Miss Wins got in front to a straight | 
one the mateh would undoubtedly have been halved. 
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THE SYMPATHETIC TAX-COLLECTOR., 


ACCORDING TO AN ARTICLE RECENTLY PUBLISHED, COLLECTING INCOME-TAX FROM DEFAULTERS IS A MOST 
DISTASTEFUL AND UNPLEASANT DUTY, ONLY THE MOST TACTFUL, PATIENT AND TENDER-HEARTED OF MEN } 
ARK ENTRUSTED WITH THIS DELICATE BRANCH OF THE SERVICE, 
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_ doing ithere. Van Tromp does 


anxiety to appeal to all that is 





|Great Destroyer has taken ‘ abitiaid 
from us. Yes, let us beautify our gar-| with a longing to bow your knees to 
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VAN TROMP. 
A Review or His Works. 

Or all the books about gardening and 
flowers I like Van Tromp’s best. It is 
true that they are only paper-covered 
and have an ulterior motive. But then 
you must remember that he sends them 
to me free. In fact I don’t even have to 





municate his own happiness to others 
—these are the keynotes of all his work. 
He would like to see ws, as we see him 
in the photographs that illustrate his 
booklet, knee-deep in fields of flowers. 
“And when one stands surrounded 
by thousands and thousands of acres of 
flowering Hyacinthes and Daffodils and 
Tulips in full bloom, your heart is filled 
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“ Hyacinths,” Van Tromp continues, 
very nobly as I think, “are beyond 
doubt the Queen of pring.” And there 
is another fine, though more practical 
passage later on, when, speaking of the 
Dutch-Roman variety, he observes :-— 

“ These blubs are extremely suitable 
for forcing an@ are confidently recom- 
mended for pans or dishes.” 





thank him by letter for them, 
and that is perhaps why I am 


a mail order business in ulbs, 
and, though I get my bulbs from 
the local florist, Van Tromp's 
literature keeps coming to me 
just the same. 

What I like about him as an 
author is his tenderness, his 


best in me. His enthusiasm 
too. There may be wars and 
rumours of wars; the tax-col- 
lector may stand at the gate; 
but Van Tromp remains per- 
sistently cheerful, uniformly 
desirous of bringing a simple, a 
quiet happiness into my home. 
He is rather like Dr. Frank 
CRANE. 

When other business men 
write to me they lay siegeto my 
selfish or, what is even worse, 
my merely snobbish side. They 
tell me that all men of aristo- 
cratic distinction smoke Val- 
lombroso cigars. They picture 
me rolling a reliable port round 
my tongue in an ecstasy of 
sensuous ease. Van Tromp is 
not like that. He strikes a} 
dee er note. 

“ With all the sorrows and all | 
those many disappointments 
in the world, the good old 
earth,” be says, “ still contin- 
ues to bring many good and | 
lovely things. How beautiful 
Trees there are,and Perennials, 
Flowers and Blossoms, ca 
They were already beloved by | 
our dearests whose voices we | 
hear no more, and their flowers | 








_ bring to us lovely thoughts of 


former days, bappy days and 
happy faces, which Time the 





“CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 
THE TRAPPIST LAUREATE, 
OUR MUTE INGLORIOUS Roserr. 





dens with those Hardy Perennials which 


_ also will remain our friends as long as 


b Lal 
we live. 





God's wonderful nature. Yes, every 
real lover of flowers should at least once 
in a lifetime make a journey to Holland, 


You mustn't think, of course, that| like the believing Mahometan at least 
because he talks like this Van Tromp/ once makes a pilgrimage to Mecca."’ 


entirely neglects the commercial aspect 


The worst of the believing Mahom- 


of a flower-garden. He doesn't, for a etan is that he doesn’t confine his pil- 
little further on we find him saying :—| grimages to Mecca, but goes and burns 
“Please note that these bottom figures | upall the Symrna raisins that we wanted | 


are on terms f.o.b. Rotterdam.” 


But sympathy, the desire to com-| we need not trouble about that just now. 





for our Christmas puddings. However | 


——~)__ The Narcissusfamily inspires 
Van Tromp no less than the 
Hyacinthe. 

“ The airy grace and refined 
beauty of the Daffodils has no 
superior and few equals among 
spring flowering bulbous plants. 
With the exception of the Poly- 
anthus varieties all are as ardy 
as rocks, grow, increase and 
flower year after year... .” 

* Daffodils,” he remarks in | 
another place, and how rightly, | 
“are very beautiful for corners 
in the garden to grow on 
clumps. Beautiful looks a | 
wood in spring if some parties 
are planted with Daffodils.’ 

Van Tromp and Worps- 
worTtH should most certainly 
have met. 

And tulips! Of tulips Van 
Tromp, as you might naturally | 
expect,can scarcely say enough. 
His voice seems to quiver as | 
he speaks. 

“They come so soon into 
bloom after the winter snows 
and frosts that they appear | 
like a benediction of nature and | 
a presage of beauty and fruit- | 
fulness for the coming season. | 
oe We would be greatly 
obliged if you would have the 
kindness to give us a trial | 
order, and no doubt you will | 
see that our tulips are the best | 
in existence, We offer 
these lovely named betting 
tulips in the undermentioned 
colours. The prices are very 
moderately and care taken that 
the bulbs flower on the same 
time.” 

I like the idea of betting 
tulips. One could have a lot of 
fun, | think, marking the places 
where the bulbs are to come 
up, and then bringing all one’s friends 
and relations to the course and having 
half-crowns on “ White-tinged rose ” or 
“ Yellow-bordered scarlet,” to win bya 
short bud. 

There is another engaging thing 
about Van Tromp. Ie never forgets 
the domestic note. He lets you into his | 
family, as he hopes to be taken into | 
yours, 

“Even my wife as shown on the | 
photograph,” he tells us, ‘comes to the | 
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that 


An expert tells us 


personal interpretation 
Infuriated Lady. “You've wt 
NCED BEFORE.” 


“T sar! 


DA 
Partner 


fields daily to gather white tulips where- 
with to adorn our homestead. 
And again : 
‘If you are as wealth y as m yself in 


possessing a couple of such dear little 


kiddies, then bring them up in a better 


manner than we have been brought up 
and give them a quantity of Bulbs to 
plant in their little corner.... Can 
we not tempt you to indulge in one of 
these merry-making parcels?’ 


Yet I think Dute h boys and — ust 
be slightly different from Kr 


nglis 
“If you wish,” says \ an T omp on 

| another page, ‘ to build up the love {« 

| flowers in the hearts of your childre 


six common five-inch pots, 


which you ought tad lo, do not hesitate 
but give them twelve of these hy: acintiis 
of soil 


{ 


fibre, and your children will oe itify 


a lot 


your rooms at Christmas 
It is never necessary in 
ence to give dear little Englis 


ox pe 


sh b ki ddies 


a lot of soil or fibre. They seem to ac- 
quire it for themselves The trouble is 
to remove it 

Alas! I have nospace to quote more ¢ 
Van Tromp, unless it be to end with his 
little rhapsody on lupins, “ the blue and 
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no re ised dance-steps this winter and that dan 
} ME AND TREADING ON ME ALL THE Way 
INDIVIDUAL AND PERSONAL INTERPRETATIONS O} 


the white and the rosy lupins producing 
that 
the earth with thei 
beautiful leaves so quickly, that even 
the most persistent weeds between them 
must die away.” 

‘He Is a happy posse Ssor, 


streams of large blossoms, grows 


so fast and cover 


cries 


Van : “who is blessed with a| 
large bed of these lupins, which re quire | 
no manure. Could I not tempt you | 


; 


to take one hundred of these Summer | 


(Jue ns? 

My pi Irpose in writing all this is to 
make it clear to Van Tromp that if J | 
have resisted up till now his Summer, 


1, Queens, I have suc- 
cumbed long ago to his literary style. 
Possibly some day, when I have more 


nay even his prin 


time to spare lor blubs se Lvor, 
Commercial Candour. 
“Trey ARE ALL QUALITY Goons, 
AND THEY WON T LAST LONG 
Advt, in Provincial Paper 


A small boy's definition of a bordet 
What goes round the outside 
i keep the inside inside. . 


Kemal- 
sts and others will please pote. 


li 


DON CHARIVARL. 






of the} 





Sets MTs 


ers will use their “individual and 


ROUND. ONE WOULD THINK YOU'D NEVER 


A CAVE-MAN THAT I'VE EVER DONE.” 


“ALLIED Crisis. 


‘The ESntente remains,’ said one of the 
| bigh offic als ‘Its mply means, if you like 
that there js justa slight scratch on its sur 


| Yes , we notice that. 


| Headline in The 


* SOM! 


Evonna Paper. 


National Review 


PARASITES OF THE Beaver.” 


They have been send- 
joke s for mo mths. 


We know them, 
ing us 
} 

|} “ Public opinion must necessarily be acutely 
divided over the faith-healing mission whieh 
has opened with so much eclair in Capetown,” 
South African Paper. 


Although the promoters appear to have 
| done their best to make it popular. 


“Sic TRANaIT. 
| The Bombay Scottish of which Bombay was 
| once se proud j as dead as a coftin nail It is 
lsurely a fearful blot on the escutcheon of 
is a that in Bombay a company of stalwart 
Highland ladies cannot be raised who with 





winging kilt, skean dhu and Balmoral bonnet 


sre not ‘ ready, ave reads Indian Paper. 


| 
Bear ing in mind the keen patriotism of 
Highland ladies, from FrLora Mac. 
DONALD downwards, we can only infer 
i that nobody asked them. 
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DESOLATION. 


A Srock Rerrrtorre Pray. 
(It is a wet day in the slack season, and you 
| hope that an afternoon at the theatre wil) 
| revive your drooping spirits. 
Dramatis Personw. 
Doctor Hjalmar Haakonsen (a man of 
intellect). 
Hedwig (his wife). 
Erling (a young man), 
| Sven (an old servant). 





Erling (at last). Doctor, you never 
believed what they said about me then, 
did you? 

Hjalmar (helping himself to cake). 
Never, my dear Erling, never. You 
couldn't prevent the poor girl's hope- 
less attachment. I always believed it 
to be an accident. 

Hedwig. Accidents like that do not 
happen at midnight, Hjalmar. (Z'he 
situation is here intended to become 





cloudy. What does this unpleasantness 
on the part of Hedwig mean ? Does she 


RIVARL _ 
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Enter old Sven with some fire- 
logs. : 
Sven. Ay, ay, the river is rising, 
Hedwig. | wish it would rise for 
good and drown us all. (By this time 
some of the audience would eagerly assist 
in the execution of her wish, if it were 
possible.) f 
Sven. Child, child, what has come 
over you? (Hedwig opens her heart at 
some length and reveals, quile wnneces- 
sarily, the tedium of her existence.) 
Sven (after tiventy minutes, on a note 








| Act I. 
| Scene—An isolated house in 
Norway. (Sometimes the scene 
is laid in Russia, and then, of 
course, the names are Russian 
| to match). Hjalmar, bearded, 
| dressedin black,writing. Hed- 
wig, his wife, in a blue print 
frock, arranging flowers. 
Hedwig (expressing by gesture 
| —facial, manual and pectoral— 
| the following silent soliloquy). I 
do think he might look at my 
| roses. I pricked my fingers get- 
ting them to make this ‘:orrible 
|} room look brighter. Lovely 
_ roses, I am sorry to have brought 
youinto my prison! Ugh! Look 
at his back. There he sits writ- 
ing, writing, while my beautiful 
| gay soul dies for lack of joy and 
affection. Affection, did I say? 
It’s too late for that now. 
Consideration is all that I ask. 
(Aloud) Hjalmar! (No answer.) | | 
Hjalmar! look at my roses. it ; 
(No answer.) en 

Soft male voice from wings. 
I will look at your roses. 

| Enter young manclean-shaven, 

in tweeds, 

Hedwig. Erling! 

Erling. Hedwig! 

Hjalmar (to himself). There's 
nothing new under the sun. 
How true! (You agree with him). 
The re-birth of civilization. 
(Looks at his watch.) Hedwig, 
bring me my (Turns round.) 
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of finality). And the river is ris- 
ing again, 

Hedwig. Stina Bransen! 

(CurrAtn.) 
Aer II. 
Scenr—The same, a week later, 

Hjalmar and Hedwig at dif- 

ferent writing-tables. 

Hjalmar. Well, you were al- 
ways quarrelling. I sent him 
away toplease you. He was very 
useful to me. 

Hedwig. 1t was very good of 
you, Hjalmar. I shall find it 
easier now. 

Hjalmar. So you mustn't 
mind my asking you todo a few 
little things for me, things he 
used to do. 


off.) 

| Enter Sven. 

. barometer and taps it. 

Sven. The glass is falling, but 
the river rises. It is raining. 
(The swishing is explained.) 

Hedwig. Hjalmar! (No an- 
swer). Hjalmar, will you write a 
chapter on Isolation ? 

Hjalmar. The kinetic energy 
of the dolichocephalic monad 
.. ++ Whatdid yousay? Isola- 
tion ? 

Hedwig. 
like. 

Hjalmar, Curious, curious— 

Hedwig. No, that’s just it! 


Desolation, if you 








Ah! Erling, I want you. 
[Exit Hedwig to fetch tea. (The 
situation is clear, The lover of 
Hjalmar’s wife is also Hjalmar's 
secretary, There ensues a lengthy 
monologue from Hjalmar on the 
subject of loyalty. The reference 
is to Maxcus Brvrus, but Erling 
looks uncomfortable.) Enter Hed- 

wig with tea. 

Hedwig. The river is rising again. 
Sven says it will be like the year of 
the floods when Stina Bransen was 
drowned. (Erling winces.) 

Hjalmar, The year you left us, Erling. 
(The clock ticks loudly for some seconds. 
You fear the prompter has lost his book.) 








love or hate Erling? Or is she merely 
jealous of Stina?) 

Hjalmar. Dear, dear, how unkind, 
Hedwig! Why can’t you two be 
friends? (Looks at his watch again.) 
Half-past five already? Come with 
me, Erling; I’m going for my usual 
walk to the cross-roads and back before 
six. And you, Hedwig? 

Hedwig. I have plenty to do in the 
house. 

[EB xveunt Hjalmar and Erling. Hed- 
wig peers through the window. 
(You can see that it is Erling 
and not Hjalmar who has looked 





round at the turn of the path.) 





(She flings her writing on the 


floor.) There’s nothing curious about 


it. It’s all so crude and plain and flat. 
(Someone says“ Hear! hear!” Hedwig 


bursts into tears. Hjalmar takes off his | 
horn-rimmed glasses, polishes a pair of | 


steel-cased ones and gazes, stupefied, at 
the unusual sight of his wife thus moved. 
Other events of minor mm) orlance 
carry the scene on for another hal/- 
hour, but the curtain might just as well 
have fallen here.) 
(Curtran.) 


Acr III. 
Scene—The same. Two years have 
elapsed. Hjalmar is lying back in 





Hedwig (sighs). 1don't mind, | 
Hjalmar. (A sweshing is heard, | 


He goes to the | 
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Do ve REMEMBER MARRYIN’ ME TO ALBERT BINKS, BACHELOR, 0} 
ade I—RATHER THINK I po—ER—Mrs.—rern—Brinxks,” 
“WELL, WOT ARE WE GOIN’ TO DO aBouT IT? ‘E's ESCAPED.” 
an €asy-Chair, Wible HAL{-ClLOSeEad CY Hedwig. Erling ! 
Hedwig is seated at a table, a MS., Erling. Have you forgiven me? 


open before her. 

Hedwig (reading wearily). The funda- 
mental issue is briefly - 

Hjalmar. Comma- 

Hedwig. Briefly comma this semi- 
colon. 


Hjalmar (jumps up and _ crosses 

, 49 ~Q 1 9 > 
stage). What? Semi-colon Ridi- 
culous? Colon, child, conon? (This 
sort of thing continues a little longer 
than is necessary to carry the effect of 
utter boredom across ihe footlight As 


it is the Third Act, however, you may 
expect the usual little excitement. You 
are not to be disa} rH inted.) 

Hjalmar looks at his watch and 
goes out for his half-hour walk 
before bedtime. Enter Sven with 
the hed TOOL « andles. ( Yi “wl 
that there are two.) 

Sven, The river is rising again, just 
as it did two years back, and just as it 
did the year 

Hedwig. Good-night, 

Sven. They say 

Hedwia. Good-night, 5 

Sven, Ah, but you woul 
know what they say 

(Hedwig buries her face in her 


Sven. 


ven. 


like 


roses and does not answei BRarit 


Sven. Erling appears at the 
window, 


Erling. Hedwig! 


| 


tice 


to 






Hedwig. Since you have come baci. 
Erling. Then may I come in? 
Hedwig. Yes. 

He comes in. Hedwig evidently 
expicts to be embraced, but Erling 
stands still with folded arms. 

Hedwig. Why have you come back 

Erling. Hedwig, | want you to love 
Hilda. 

Hedwig. Who is Hilda ? 

Erling. My wife. (Hedwig laughs 
hi ysterically, ; So does someone in the 
audience). | Enter Hjalmar 

Hjalmar. Erling! 

Erling. Doctor! (They shake hands.) 
I have come back to the old farm. I 
am going to write; and if you want 
any help in research work I - 

Hyjalmar. I have missed you, Erling. 

Erling. I think Hedwig will endure 
ine now, perhaps. 

[Hedwig laughs shrilly. Exit. 

Erling. 1 am going to settle down. 


9 


' 
I am married, you know, and I am 


going to buy the farm. 

Hjalmar. Well, well. Faney that! 
You married! Have a glass of wine? 
I'm glad you have come back. | 
always imagined Hedwig felt a little 
uncomfortable about your going away. 

Erling. Oh! that’s all rightnow. I 
think I got on her nerves. 

Hjalmar pours out some coloured 
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THIS PARISH, Sir?” 


water. They clink glasses. Ente 
Sven, trembling. 

Sven. There's the ghost of Stina 
Bransen floating on the river. She's 
caught in the rushes. You can 
her face in the moonlight. 

[Sven goes out. Lrling runs after 
him. 

Hjalmar. Stina Bransen! Sven 
drunk, It is a case of hallucination 
combined with unilateral hysteria, 
(Twelve o'clock strikes. It is irregular 
for that kind of accident to happen at 
midnight). Re-enter Erling. 

Erling. Hedwig! It’s Hedwig! And 
it is I who have killed her! 1 killed 
Stina! Stina and Hedwig! 

Hjalmar. What do you mean ? 

Erling. 1 killed them both. 

Hyalmar. You! Erling nods, 

Hjalmar deliberately takes a re- 

volve r from his bureau and shoots 
Erling, then himself. They fall; 
so does the curtain. You emerge 
with a yoyful reaction into the 
fresh London rain, thanking 
Heaven after ail that at least 
you are not a Scandinavian (or 
Jiussian, as the case may be in 
a stock repertoire play. 


see 
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A Great Joy-Ride. 
From a notice on a local garage: 
“THe Epor sKYOND.’ 
A car for the above will leave here at 7 


or 


0,” 












































OUR ANCIENT 


Lady (to freend). 
MONEY BEFORE THE War.” 








THE LOST CITY. 


Iv ye wint to the southward from Bandon and asteward 
from ould Skibbereen 

Ye’d be apt to converge at a city as grand as ye iver have 
seen ; 

But, alas! in the racent confusions it has been intirely | 
forgot, 

An’ mebbe twas called “ Clonakilty "’ (God help us!)—an’ 
mebbe ‘twas not. 


Begob, 'twas an illigant city, an’, if all the rumours are 
thrue, 
| What with Dublin in flames (more’s the pity) an’ Cork 
but a ruin or two, 
There was talking of Aldherman Brapy an’ Lord Mayor 
O'NEILL coming down , 
To saize Clonakilty (God help it!) an’ make it the capital 
town. 


| Its name was a cause for contintion when lasht I had word 
wid the Mayor 
(He was down wid a sow an’ some bonhams in March at 
Rosscarbery Fair), 
For sbtrife had occurred on the Council; opinions, he towld 
me, was hot; 
So mebbe 'tis called Clonakilty (as iver)—an’ mebbe ’tis not. 


An’ some was for namin’ it Childers; an’ 
ayqually shtrong 

For Ballyvalera, an’ nayther the wan nor the other was 
wrong; 


others was 
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“SHE SPENDS THOUSANDS ON CLOTHES, AND YET SHE'S NOT ONE OF THE New RICH. 
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ARISTOCRACY. 


THEY MADE THEIR 





For badges of Saxon dominion no longer in Erin shall stand; 
We'll call it no more Clonakilty (God help us!) at Eng 
land’s command. 


But what does it matther ? 
no proof that it’s there; 


There isn’t a worrd on the paypers an’ nobody knows at | 


the fair; 

Are ye fled like a ghosht, are ye scatthered like (savin’ you: 
prisince!) manure ? 

What ails ye, O swate Clonakilty (God help us!) ? 
throuble for shure. 


There's 








The B.A. Again. 

* An invitation to the Association to hold its meeting in Toronto in 
1924 was accepted, and Professors J. C. Gield and J. C. M‘Lennon, of 
the University of Toronto, ttttaaaooeeeeeotaoin shrdlu emfwdylp upu 
outlined the arrangement.”— Daily Paper. 

This, of course, was after lunch. 





“A Pic Pottce Force. 

To control the traffic and assist generally in the preservation of 
order the Borough Police Force was augmented by about 350 officer 
and men from the West Riding Constabulary and some thirty detec 
tives, experienced in race-course work, from all parts of the country.” 

Provincial Paper. 
Mr. Punch is all for these “ pig police.” 











Tis gone now; at laste we've | 


According to the papers, the Russian Government has | 
restored the right of private ownership up to a maximum | 


of ten thousand roubles. 
succeed in saving eighteenpence, the State apparently main 
tains the right of seizure. 


Should any capitalist however | 
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A NON-PARTY STATEMENT. 


Joun Burs (to the Premier), “I SHOULDN'T WORRY ABOUT THAT STUFF. NOBODY WANTS 
WAR—LEAST OF ALL ON BEHALF OF GREEK IMPERIALISM; BUT IF YOU ARE RE- 
SOLVED TO DEFEND THE FREEDOM OF THE STRAITS AND THE SANCTITY OF OUR 
GRAVES IN GALLIPOLI YOU WILL HAVE THE COUNTRY AND THE EMPIRE WITH YOU.” 
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THE LOST CITY. 


Iv ye wint to the southward from Bandon and asteward 
from ould Skibbereen 

Ye'd be apt to converge at a city as grand as ye iver have 
seen ; 

But, alas! in the racent confusions it has been intirely 
forgot, 

An’ mebbe ’twas called “Clonakilty "’ (God help us!)—an’ 
mebbe ‘twas not. 





thrue, 
but a ruin or two, 


O'NEILL coming down 
To saize Clonakilty (God help it!) an’ make it the capital 
town. 


wid the Mayor 

(He was down wid a sow an’ some bonhams in March at 
Rosscarbery Fair), 

For shtrife had occurred on the Council; opinions, he towld 
me, was hot; 

So mebbe 'tis called Clonakilty (as iver)—an’ mebbe ’tis not. 


An’ some was for namin’ it Childers; an’ others was 
ayqually shtrong 

For Ballyvalera, an’ nayther the wan nor the other was 
wrong; 














For badges of Saxon dominion no longer in Erin shall stand; 
We'll call it no more Clonakilty (God help us!) at Eng 
land’s command. 


But what does it matther ? 
no proof that it’s there ; 

There isn’t a worrd on the paypers an’ nobody knows at 
the fair; 


Tis gone now; at laste we've 





Are ye fled like a ghosht, are ye scatthered like (savin’ your | 


prisince!) manure ? 
What ails ye, O swate Clonakilty (God help us!)? There's 
throuble for shure. 








The B.A. Again. 

“ An invitation to the Association to hold its meeting in Toronto in 
1924 was accepted, and Professors J. C. Gield and J. C. M‘Lennon, of 
the University of Toronto, ttttaaaooceceeeotaoin shrdlu emfwdylp upu 
outlined the arrangement.”— Daily Paper. 


This, of course, was after lunch. 





“A Pic Potice Force. 

To control the traffic and assist generally in the preservation of 
order the Borough Police Force was augmented by about 350 officers 
and men from the West Riding Constabulary and some thirty detec 
tives, experienced in race-course work, from all parts of the country.” 

Provincial Paper. 
Mr. Punch is all for these “ pig police.” 








According to the papers, the Russian Government has | 
restored the right of private ownership up to a maximum | 


of ten thousand roubles. 
succeed in saving eighteenpence, the State apparently main 
tains the right of seizure. 





Should any capitalist however | 
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A NON-PARTY STATEMENT. 


Joun Butt (to the Premier). “I SHOULDN'T WORRY ABOUT THAT STUFF. NOBODY WANTS 
WAR—LEAST OF ALL ON BEHALF OF GREEK IMPERIALISM; BUT IF YOU ARE RE- 
SOLVED TO DEFEND THE FREEDOM OF THE STRAITS AND THE SANCTITY OF OUR 
GRAVES IN GALLIPOLI YOU WILL HAVE THE COUNTRY AND THE EMPIRE WITH YOU.” 
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“ Many 


Earnest Beginner. 
Exper tenced Perfo 


mer. “OH, 
Earnest Beginner. “ CERTAINLY. 
STOP IT! 


(Letters apparently intended for 


so? 


other paper with a firmer grip on the 
; ] 


pulse of the People.) 
New MA.Lpen’s Voice. 
New Malden, Surrey. 


. , ’ ss ° 1 | 
Sir,—" Stop this New War’”’ is the} 


demand of all my friends and acquaint- 
ances in New Malden. 
GEORGE thinking of, or is it want of 
thought that is leading him into such 
| dangerous adventures ? 
G. Srrpson. 


FIncHLEY'’s ALARM. 
2, Gypsy Road, North Finchley. 
Sir,—It is with great satisfaction 
that I see you are bent on stopping this 
| mad war, Quite a number of people in 
Finchley view with alarm the news of 
our proposed intervention in the East. 
| Stop it, 1 say, and, if necessary, stop 
| Mr. Luoyp GrorGe's salary, 
F. G. FULLERTON. 


TraM-Car ENTHUSIASTS 


i Golden Hav k Ri a i, 
Shep! erd's Bush. 
Sirn,—I feel certain that you have 
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THANKS FOR THE 
THANKS; I 


What is Luoyp | 
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GAME, 
rHINK I’LL HAVE A DOUBLE,” 
I'LL ORDER THREE TEAS.” 


| 


| leaders and your splendid headlines to 
stop this stupid new war. I counted 
no fewer than eight people in the tram- 
| car coming home to-night reading your 
| wonderful little paper with evident 
| satisfaction. Keep it up. 

C. P. Buttock. 


CHEAM IS SOLID. 


Myrtle Cottage, Cheam. 
Srr,—It is a feather in your paper’s 
}cap that you had the courage to say, 
| Stop this mew war,” before it ap- 
peared likely to start. As usual you 
were in front of your rivals, who try to 
| pretend that there never was any pro- 
bability of war. You may like to know 
that our club at Cheam is behind you 
to a man. k. Dawkins, 


GLAD THAT WE ARE Stoppina It, 
2, Duke Street, Walthamstow. 
Sir,—I am only an old woman, but 
| I do feel that glad that you are going to 
stop this war. What we want now is 
peace, isn’t it, Sir? Sir, you have my 


| best wishes, and I do hope you will 





| 
stop it. Susan TuRNER. 
BACKED BY oUR READERS. 
| 


Sir.—If Mr. Lioyp GrorGE would 


I'M GOING TO ORDER SOME 


| only got to keep on with your powerful | 








Tea. WOULD you CARE TO——” 


the admirable letters which you print 





| 


daily, with theirclear and cogent reasons | 


against his insane enterprise, 1 ven 
ture to think that we should hear no 
more about it. You have been splen 
didly backed up by your readers in your 
efforts to ‘‘stop this new war.” It 
must be stopped 

[So must this correspondence.—Eb. | 








“ Monday's 27 hours’ incessant rain repre 
sented 420 tons of water to the acre.” 
Provincial Paper. 
Monday seems to have been working 
overtime. 





From a * Woman's page" :— 
“Wuy use Marcnes? 
LOGANBERRY 


Haver 
Jam?” 


YOU TRIED 


We have, but the pips wouldn't strike 
on the pot. 





“Tt will be found that taking 313 working 
days in the year and calculating on the basis 
of an eight-hour day, which, of course, would 
be erroneous, since the ordinary hours are not 
worked on Saturday, the output of cars in 1920 
was roughly 127 per day. Dividing this on 
the basis of an eight-hour day it represents 16 
cars per hour, or 3] cars per minute.” 

Manchester Paper. 
Next boy. 
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gn Memory of Lord Roberts. 


Tur only national memorial—and it is the one he would 
have chosen —that exists in this country to do honour to 
the record of Field-Marshal Earl Ronerts is the scheme, 
named after him, of workshops for disabled soldiers and 
sailors. These workshops, of which there are nine, one in 
London and eight in the provinces, give employment to 
men so maimed and broken in the War (sixty-two per cent. 
of those who work in them have lost an arm) as to be in 
‘apable of competing on equal terms with labour in ordinary 
factories. They undergo training in the construction of 
hedsteads, oak tables, doors, window-sashes, garden furni- 
ture, baskets, toys, lacquer work after Chinese designs, 
caning of chairs, ete. Some of them pass out into other 
employment, but a considerable number have to remain in 
the workshops. The quality of work which they produce 
's equal to that of any skilled workman, but in quantity it 
necessarily falls below the standard of those who have 
their full powers of activity. In consequence it has to be 
sold at a iad and hence the necessity of appealing to the 
hearts of those who have not forgotten the services and 
sacrifice of these men. 

Last year the Government offered a small grant for each 
of the more badly disabled cases on condition of public 
support. That grant was obtained and the offer has been 
repeated for the current year, Mr. Punch feels great con- 
fidence in appealing to his generous readers to come to the 
help of so fine a cause. 

Donations may be sent to Major-General Lord Cury.rs- 
work, Chairman of the Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops, 
122, Brompton Road, London, 8.W.3. 





ANIMALS, VECETABLES AND ODDMENTS. 
| (With acknowledgments to “ Men, Women and Memories’ 
by Mr, T. P. O'Connor in ** The Sunday Times.’’) 

I never met Royal Lancer, the winner of the St. Leger, 
| but I knew one of his female ancestors, Polite Reply, in 
| those joyous days when it was no unusual thing for me 

to take an early-morning walk across Epsom Downs with 
only a shilling in my pocket and my heart still lighter. The 
| last time I saw her was in Piceadilly Circus. It was then 
de rigueur for a Member of Parliament to wear a silk hat. 
| Mine had blown off, and I hastened to recover it before any 
passing constituent should see me so disarrayed. A cab 
| horse observed it approaching, and swiftly lay down to 
impede the hat’s progress. I picked up my headgear and 
turned to bow my thanks to the intelligent animal, when | 
recognised in it none other than Polite Reply, looking, alas, 
_much older and distinctly passée; sadly conscious, too, | 
thought, of her changed circumstances. 
| So the season for scarlet runners is again drawing to a 
close. The best dish of this succulent vegetable I ever 
was privileged to taste was in a little restaurant in Dublin, 
long since blown up, where I was entertaining Parnes to 
, amodest lunch. I remember how at first he somewhat con 
| temptuously hesitated to partake of the proffered dish of 
beans, and only consented when the waiter pointed out their 
brilliant green tint. I was startled by the look that leapt 
into his face at his first mouthful. But for the eloquence 
which flashed from those wonderful eyes of his, the great 
man maintained an absolute silence until he had consumed 
three helpings. 
Recent developments in the Near East recall to my 
| memory an incident which can be known to very few living 
to-day but myself. It was in the early stages of the 
Fenian rising, which, though insignificant ag rebellions go, 
| attracted much attention. I have written of scores of 
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Secretaries for Lreland in my time, but the article in which 
I commented on the one who then held that office was 
exceptionally unrestrained. Its appearance brought a note 
requesting my attendance at Downing Street, which in those 
days, as it is still, was in the neighbourhood of Whitehall. 
Immediately I entered the presence of the statesman who 
had summoned me, I noticed that I was standing on a carpet. 
Him I quickly found to be a bit of a Turk; but he might 
have talked Greek for all 1, in my youthful confidence, cared. 
The carpet, I learned afterwards, came from Smyrna, 


COPPERS’ COPPERS. 

AN evening newspaper has been telling stories recently of 
the kindly generosity of the London policeman, with his 
loan of three half-crowns here, his gift of fourpence there, 
and so forth. When it is remembered that within the Metro 
politan Police area some thousands of policemen are to be 
found more or less readily, it is no wonder that a great wave 
of hope has swept over a large section of the population. 

In approaching a policeman for a loan, diseretion is ad 
visable. The applicant should divest himself of gold, or even 
horn-rimmed, spectacles, of pearl tie-pin, of spats and othe: 
signs of affluence. He should be prepared with a suitable 
story— of being compelled, let us say, to contemplate taking 
a taxi owing to having just missed the train before the next 
to Streatham, or of food not having passed his lips since 
luncheon, and the price of a cup of coffee being therefore 
welcome. 

Remember that all policemen are not alike in temperament. 
The Metropolitan policeman is more likely to be touched 
than his City confrére. The locus stand: of the latter gives 
lim special opportunity for acquiring enough knowledge of 
the more intricate ramifications of finance to render him 
singularly dense in the presence of another's temporary em 
harrassment. Now a fatherly-looking constable in one of 
the leafy byways of Ealing is a far more hopeful source 
of beneficence to one who approaches him tactfully. 

Care should be taken in respect of the sum to be mentioned 
shyly towards the end of your narrative. A constable is 
hardly likely to rise beyond a shilling, unless addressed as 
“ Sergeant,”’ when he might spring to half-a-crown, An 
assistant-sergeant or a fully-striped sergeant, though more 
difficult perhaps to melt, might come across with seven-and 
sixpence on receipt of good assurance of repayment. But 
an inspector might do anything. We do not recommend 
anyone to try the Commissioner either of the Metropolitan 
or City Police. Both are very busy men, and might mis 
understand, kind-hearted though they are known to be. 

And it should be borne in mind that, although up to the 
present our police are not provided with firearms, each 
constable carries a truncheon. 


THE COUNTY LYRICAL CHAMPIONSHIP. 
OXrorDsHIRE ¥. Sussex, 

Saip Oxon to Sussex, “ Your chances are nil ; 

Why, look at my bevy of bards on Boar's Hill! 

The classical Gitpert, the glorious Joun, 

And Ronerr, our peerless prosodical Swan.” 

“ Hoity-toity!" the County of Sussex replied, 

“ Your confidence certainly can’t be denied ; 

Yet, compared with my singers, your bards ave mere 
midges ; ; 

You 've only one Laureate, J have Three Bridges.’ 





Trouble at the Oval. 
* About 33,000 people were present, 2,923 paying for admission.” 
Daa V 1 aper. 





We suggest a new wall. 
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ASOKA 


WueEn the gifted H. G, Wenus 
Recently was asked to state | 


Names of men whose fame excels 
All the others counted great, 
Unexpectedly he spoke a 
Panegyrie of AsoKa 
Ile, an Indian Emperor 
Won his throne, as it upp 
bv a most successful war, 
‘But for nearly forty year 
No ambition could pre voke a 
Further conquest by Asoxa. 
Li fty Buddhist sentiment 
Everywhere he carved o1 ton 
M ghty thousand monuments! 
Only forty now are known 


Someone, 
Lot of stuff about 
Though his work 
And his figure 
Cesar and NAPoLRoNn 
(Wewusdeclare 
Kach is, so to speak, a s 
Hole behind the great 
Cesar loses pride ol 
Since he lay for quit 
Captive in the warm en 
Of the * Serpent of ol 


\SOK 


SOOCTUS 


CLEOPATRA never woke 
Passion in the pure Aso 
And Naponron, always 


obviously bro 


pu t and rone 


must \ 


Asot 
pl we 
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Ona still receding gonl 
In his restless discontent | 
Drugged with victory his soul, 
Much as moderns do with coca | 
! 
How unlike serene Asoka! | 
ALEXANDER took to drink, 
But Asoka, though his name 
Furiously gives to think, 
Never would have done the same | 
PuUsSSYFOOT can nevel pe ke a 
T can b ies DowrD22 | 
Scornful finger at Asoxa, 
True, it is not much we know IN LOCO FILil. 
Of the Eastern great and wise olboy., “Goov-nyk, Dap, You'., Look arren MOTHER WHILE I's 
lor he lived 80 lon h { — . - — . » 
\\ — the pane tutes: Pet elear @? Raby re Jewish priests. Drake was the man who singed the | 
Heh might give pa mike Double-ba when one sings very, King of Sratn's bread 
Ci -~ . lat A 5 ~* e | 
hance to cavil at BOKA., ery lou | 
; . Which is the warmest part 
Never mind: the roval oe The lron Duke—a great statue of of England. and why? 
“ rea = o Min lostan, Duke of WELLINGTON, {. The warmest part of England is 
na his Tar-on goiden ape , . - » ” . - - = 
Let us credit if we can 2... What do you know of the Suez the South, because it is nearer the | 
“i Canal Mes the Danube: Mquator in winter and the same in | 


And in interview or 
Glorify the 


\SOKA 


great 


opoti nia ; 


MARTIN we UTHER | Drake ? 


{!. The Suez Canal is where the Red 4. 
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KNOWLEDGE 


Sea flows into the Mediterranean. 
Mesopotan i” where the 


saw (a) 
Russian 


Y. 


Suurnmer, 


a flag at 


at a church-gate 


down: 


laid down in front of 


half-mast ; 


a house; 


(4) straw 
(c) rice 


(ad) a red mbbon on a 


very untidy: 


l—Q, E woe the following: Wash- | pheasants are sent when they have been 

igton Conferen ex tempore rab naughty horse's tail? 
double-bass : the “Re Duke The Danube, after coming from the A 

1. A Washington Conference i| Black Sea and passing many towns, 
meeting to settle ab craping Wat finally settles down in the Alps 

hips. Martin LuTuer was a very wicked 

Kx tempore mean of time, « an and he was made Archbishop of (c) 

e plays eu tempore (‘a ) (ad 


t 


(1) Very 


Very wasteful ; 


smart, 


(a) The wind must have blown it 


(2) marriage 


What would you think if you | 


(>) (1) A horse had been there, (2) | 
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A CURE FOR LOVE. 


| Ir must have been about fifteen 
months ago that I met Stippleton one 
evening in a state of dejection. One of 





I never saw him again until yester-| phant I was carried on a dhooly, which 


day, when to my surprise he avoided | was even more comfortable. 


my eye, 


“ Come here, Stippleton,” I exclaimed muscular 
sharply, “come here and let me look at 


his trousers betrayed a distinct break | you.” 
| in the erease, his tie was slightly 


out of the horizontal and, gene- 


rally speaking, he was the picture 
_ of despair. 


I approached him with “the 


| quiet smile of sympathy.” [Vide 
_ Arvé's Auto- and Allo-Suggestion, 
| Smile six. } 


“It's all up,” he groaned ; 
‘Dorothy's going to marry that 


| fellow Bissingbam,” 


“ Well, cheer up, old man,” I 


replied, “there are as good sar- 


dines in the tin—and all that.” = 
“I daresay, but I am now con- 


vineed that I am not a bornangler. 


She 's only known the fellow three 
weeks.” 

“Then put her out of your mind 

otherwise she will put you out of it. 
The correct procedure for a man in 
your position is to leave England and 
go big-game shooting.” 

“ What on earth for?” 

“Why, that’s what people always 
do. The idea is that in the danger and 


_ discomfort of shooting big game — mind, 


it must be big—you forget your broken 
heart. You lead what is called a man’s 
life; that means you get very hungry 


_ and dirty and sleep on the ground and 


| you won't think of Dorothy any more,”’ | 


| fore he charges, the 





| left England. 


do all sorts of uncomfortable things. 


Then you come back bronzed and wiry, | 


with keen, far-seeing eyes.” 

“Oh! And how long do I keep this 
up?” 

“Well,” said I doubtfully, “I sup- 
pose until your heart is thoroughly 
overhauled and again running well. 
You see, you will suffer so much that 

“Whom shall I 
think of?” 

“You will ponder 
over manly things, of 
course —the gleam 
in the tiger's eye be- 


ejector mechanism 
of your rifle, the pugs 
of the trailed pan- 
ther, and so on.” 
He sat drowned in 
thought for some 
minutes. Then he 
said, “ Well, I'lltry “ 
it. Thanks awfully 
for your advice.” 
There the conver- _ 
sation ended, and os authe = a 
soon afterwards I g tee 
heard that he had“ ~~~ > > 
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A STATE OF 


He was still, in some indefinable 
way, depressed. This time his tie was 
straight enough and his trousers were 
uncracked, but there was no smile 
about him. 

“So you took my advice, did you?” 

“1 did,” he replied gloomily. 


“And went to India to shoot big | 


game?” 

3 aid.’ 

* And came back again ? 

T did.” 

* Look here, you're telling the story, 
not I. Fillin the psychological detail,” 

But it was only alter prolonged pres- 
sure of this kind that he responded. 

“ Yes,’ he mused, “I ate my hungry 
heart on the boat for a fortnight. Then 
I started up-country with a whole 
crowd of shikaris and whatnots. I 


>” 


went shooting every day, mostly from 
elephants. 


When I wasn't.on an ele- 






THE CURE: BIG-GAME SHOOTING IN INDIA. 





DEJECTION, 








You told 
me I should come back brown and 
Pt 

*“ Bronzed and wiry,” I corrected. 
“Well, anyhow, something hard 
and here I am, paler and softer 
thanever. The sun never touched 
me. They made me wear a topi 
all the time, and whenever I left 
shelter some lunatic held an um- 
brellaover me. And wiry—I never 
walked a yard. I was lifted up, 
carried, lifteddown. I nearly lost 
the uso of my legs.” . 

‘Dear me,” said I, “all the 
novels tell me——”’ 

‘IT daresay,” he replied sharply, 
“but I know. I came back worse 
than ever. You see, with every- 
thing done for me except the 
actual pulling of an occasional 
my thoughts. That's all.” 
heavily sighing. 

Now I must confess that this has 
been an eye-opener to me. To begin 
with, Stippleton’s narrative has en 
tirely removed the pleasure I used to 
derive from my favourite novelists. 
Next, my reputation as a consultant 
in heart trouble is temporarily com- 
promised, 

However, I am preparing myself for 
eventualities, and when in due course 
another sufferer applies to me, I shall 
answer to the following effect : 

“ Broken heart, eh? Well, you've 
come to the right quarter. I happen 
to know something about them. Go 
straight off to some seaside hotel and 
play a couple of rounds daily with 
casual opponents and native caddies. 
That ll take your mind off anything, 
even if it loses its balance in the pro- 
cess. Big gameshooting? Don't touch 
it, my boy. It’sa 
quack remedy.” 

Dutch Courage. 

“Experienced heavy 
weather on the voyage 
. from Havre, and some 
wine casks were found 
empty.” — Lloyd's Last 
and Shipping Gazette. 





“Every case of food 
poisoning reported up 
and down the king 
dom from any district 
whatsoever comes under 
the joint consideration 
of a joint committee.” 
Daily Paper. 
That is just what we 
complain of, There 
ought to be a tech- 


a aie Senay— nical subcommittee 


with special panels 
for the soup. 


And Stippleton moved away, | 





crow, trigger, | had nothing to distract | 
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Movie Director. “Wer ’' Lu 
BLACKED JACKSON'S EYK. YoOt 


RESUME 


BIBLIOTHERAPY. 
(By our Medical Correspondent.) 
A NEw and remarkable treatment for 


; modern maladies has been foreshadowed 


by an American writer. Without pre 
cisely formulating the method to be 


| adopted in all cases, the general princi 
| ples are laid down with an admirable 
| clarity by Miss Emi.y Dickinson in the 


New York Publishers’ Weekly. As she 
says, * If I read a book and it makes 
my whole body so cold that no fire can 
ever warm me, I know that it is poetry 
If I feet physically as if the top of my 
head were taken off, I know that is 
poetry.” . 

It is impossible to estimate the full 
effect of this momentous discovery 
but the corroborative testimony already 
available indicates something like a 
revolution in medicine and surgery 
Hitherto the use of refrigerants in allay- 
ing the ravages of fever has been com 
monly resorted to, but if the reduction 
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Griaus 


WE BCENE, HAD JUST 


AGAIN, 


LEFT OFF LAST WEEK IN THE 
AND WE'LL GO ON FROM THERE. 


FIGHT 


WHERE 
Ir 


| perties of the highest efficacy. Within | my frame reached such a point that I 


lan acute attack of influenza, brought 


the last few days there has come to my | was obliged to correct it by a hurried 
knowledge the case of a patient who, in | re-reading of Jf Winter Comes. 

There remains the surgical applica 
down his temperature from 103 toa sub- | tion of the new theory. There is no 
normal level by the perusal of a volume | malady which has made greater strides 
of blood-curdling poems. What Miss | of late years than that cerebral expan- 
Dickinson has failed toemphasize, how- | sion which leads to megalocrania, and 





ever, are the equally remarkable facts | the consequent revision of stock sizes by | 


that the converse also holds good, and | all manufacturers of head-gear, especi- 
that it is trueof proseas wellasof poetry. | ally of bowlers and tall hats. Now if 


rv. : F | 
This inclement summer has brought | we can persuade ourselves, by the study 


hometo many of usthepainful truth that 


the human frame cannot dispense with 
warmth, and that there are moments 
when, as 1 have so often reiterated, the 
only safe course seems to be to go to bed, 
pile up the bed-clothes and send for a 
doctor. It is here that the thermogenic 
quality of inflammatory literature is of 
such paramount importance, If we read 
a book which raises the temperature of 


the whole body to boiling point, until 


| we feel that no ice can ever cool us, we 


of temperature can be brought about | 
without employing ice it is obvious that 

. | 
a considerable economy in expense can 


at once be secured. Books that leave 


| one cold or freeze the marrow in one’s | 


bones are thus seen to possess a virtue} 


quite apart from their literary qualities. 
They are endowed with therapeutic pro 


know, not merely thatit is uplifting, but 
that it isa potent auxiliary In restoring 
the heat-giving red corpuscles to their 
normal standard. On a recent and ex 
ceedingly chilly morning, I put this 
method to the test by the perusal of 
The Five Footmen of the Apocrypha, 
and with most gratifying results. In- 


' deed the glow which it diffused through 


of appropriate literature, whether in 
poetry or prose, that the top of om 
| heads has been taken off, we are within 
ja measurable distance of effecting a 
complete cure of this distressing malady 


| 


without having recourse to the knife. 
i That this is not mere surmise can be | 


|convincingly shown by the case of a 
i friend of mine who, by the persistent 


| perusal for a fortnight of The Headless | 
| Horseman, reduced his size in hats from | 


“ 
8 to 74. 


called, is still in its infaney, but of its 
widespread and beneficent possibilities 
there can be little doubt, and it is certain 
| to prove an Immensé boon to the pub 
\lishing trade, whether we are threat 
lened with a recurrence of the heat wave 


lor a continuance of the cold snap, or 


even an epidemic of megalocrania, 


The new science, as it may fairly be 
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WHEN | AM WHITE, 

Oup age is, speaking generally, no- 
thing to look forward to with pleasure. 
It carries with it feebleness, dependence 
and a host of disabilities; and yet, like 
every other misfortune, it has its com- 
pensations, and the chief of these, I 
am thinking at the moment, must be 
the impunity with which a Nestor can 
administer criticism and reproof. When 
{ am white I shall be able to say some 
of the very pointed things that I can now 
If I were 


| to say them now I should be in danger 
| of unpleasant rejoinders, even perhaps 


| ina railway-carriage oc- 


tude then. 





a thick ear. I look too young ; possibly, 
even, | am too young. 

It would, for example, be very unsafe 
for me, now, to take too strong a line 





the lily, in short—‘ My dear, if. you 
must blacken your eyes and redden 
your lips, do please take a little more 
care.” 

When I am white I shall be able to 
say something rather pointed to men 
who smoke on any but the back seats 
of omnibuses on gusty days—or indeed 
any day. 

Vben I am white I shall be forgiven 
if I neglect to answer letters and keep 
appointments. 

When I am white I shall feel equal 
to tackling cinema theatre-managers 
and asking why they don’t issue time- 
tables and keep to them. 

When I am white I may have the 
pluck now and then to hiss in a theatre 
and musie-hall. It is time that hissing 
came back. 
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But of course I must be very careful 
to keep a watch on my progress to- 
wards senility. I can say these things 
only if I have the required faculties. 
My plan, understand, is not to accel- 
erate the arrival of the state of chartered 
senescence, but when it does arrive to 
take every advantage of it, to use it to 


the full. E. V. L. 





LIBRARY REFORM, 
(By our Educational Expert.) 
Tue suggestion, made by Dr. Wat- 
rorD Daviss at the Library Association 
Conference at Cardiff, that public lib- 
raries should be equipped not merely 
with musical scores and books about 
music, but with gramophones, is, so fur 








about an open window 


cupied by pugilists with 
a taste for fresh air. 
But when I am white 
I shall be able to get 
the window closed at 
once and kept closed— 
as all railway windows 
ought always to be. 
“Poor old gentleman, 
of course he mustn't 
sit in a draught!” 

that will be the atti- 


Norwhen I am white 
shall 1 be permitted 
to stand in crowded 
vehicles. In omnibuses 
and trains seats will be 
surrendered to me; in 
houses, armchairs, 

When I am | 


4 
calm oy pe. 





iY AW N yy, N 


Librarian, “Caprains Covunacrovs, BY Rupyanp Kripiie. 
YOU LIKE THAT?” 


Customer, “On, No; I’M FED UP WITH BOOKS ABOUT THE War.” - 
é | music-lover could make 


} { 


i 
~*~ 








and am staying in any- 
one else's house (if old men still re- 
ceive invitations) | shall be able to say, 
when I am bored, “I think I'll go to 
my room now and have a nap.” 

When I am white and don't like the 
food that people give me I shall be able 
to ask for something else, 

When I am white I may even have 
the courage to remonstrate with the 
members of the M.C.C., the head- 
quarters of cricket, who will, I am cer- 
tain, still he interrupting every match, 
as they do to-day, by moving in the 
pavilion behind the bowler’s arm. 

I shall also feel strong enough then 
to express an opinion to those persons 
at cricket matches who leave their seats 
in the middle of the over, instead of be- 
tween. Women do this naturally and 
must, I suppose, be excused, but in 
men it is an outrage, 

When I am white I shall be able to 
say to pretty girls whom nature has 
made pretty, but who endeavour to add 
to their charms by artifice—to paint 





I shall not be furious about it, as I am 
now. 

The other day I suffered tortures 
from a lazy and inefficient waitress 
in a teashop. Sarcasm—the natural 
language of the hungry and impatient 
Londoner—would only have inflamed 
the situation and I resisted the tempta- 
tion to use it; and when the time came 
to go I left a tip under the plate. (Not 
in it, because | didn’t much fancy the 
appearance of aman sitting near). But 
when I am white and the waitress is 
inattentive I shall be able to say ex- 
actly what I like, and, on leaving, to 
add some such burning words as these : 
* lam not giving you a tip, my dear, be- 
cause that is the best way of teaching 
youto be moreconsideratein your work.”’ 

When I am white I shall frunt up the 
builders of taxis and ask them to ex- 
plain why they take so much care to 
make the windows unopenable when 
shut and unshuttable when open. 





as it goes, timely and judicious. He 
1 pointed out that no 
library was complete 
unless the workman o1 
the schoolboy or any 
other of the library's 
clients could drop in 
and pick up a Beer 
HOVEN sonata. We may 
pass over the : 
a unfortunate — singling 
PY naaiiaeie 
u wee, ; out of one antiquated 
wit and discredited 
eee, | poser for preferential 
treatment, and proceed 
to his further elucida 
tion of his plan: 
“There should be a 
music-room with a 
sound-proof — chambe: 
and a gramophone and 
records of the master 
pieces contained in the 
library, so that the 


rather 


com 


} 
hy 


How WOULD 





When I am white and forget a name | himself better acquainted with any of 


the sonatas and suites which he had 
been studying and make real the know 
ledge supplied in the books. A book 
about music was as barren, unless they 
had some chance of listening to it, as 
a cookery-book was barren if they had 
no chance of tasting a dish.” 

Here, again, while applauding the 
principle, we cannot but regret its nar- 
row application in practice. Dr, Wav- 
rorD Davies only speaks of suites and 
sonatas, and of one sound-proof cham 
ber. A public library thus meagrely 
equipped would become the home of 
traditionalism and reaction instead of 
a nursery of musical progress and re- 
form. By all means let us have one 
small room for Bacu and Braums and 
possibly Breernoven, and to conciliate 
the prejudices of musical archwolo- 
gists it might be advisable to have an- 
other sound-proof chamber for gramo- 
phone renderings of Wagner, RicHarp 
Srrauss, Desussy and Enaar. 








But let | 
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them be supplemented by other cham- 
bers devoted to the performance of the 
moderns, for, after all, it is modern 
music that counts: Stravinsky, Orn- 
sTEIN and ScuénperG, Raven and Mi- 
HAUD, Buiss and Bax and Goossens. 

Lastly, there should certainly be 
added a sound- proof Syneopated Saloon 
for the‘ auralization” of the mostrecent 
experiments in the emancipation of 
rhythm. But this modest plan, if fully 
realized, is only a beginning of the 
proper reorganization of our libraries 
as educational instruments. 

It is a strange thing that Dr. Wat- 
rorD Davies should be content with a 
partial culinary analogy and not seethat 
what holds good for music holds good 
for gastronomy. Where is the use of 
having the works of Briutat-Savarin, 
Sover, Francatrecii and Mrs. Beetox 
on the shelves without having a smell- 
proof laboratory on the spot to bring 
their theories to the gustatory test ? 
But these, after all, are only the Bee- 
thovens of the art of nutrition, and 
the laboratories we suggest should 
be mainly consecrated to experiments 
in the seientific preparation of foods 
containing the maximum of vitamines 
and the elimination of all botulistic 
ingredients. 

It is stranger and even more repre- 
hensible still that Dr. WaLrorp Davies 
should in his plan have made no refer- 
ence whatsoever, either direct or in- 
direct, to the paramount educational 
claims of dancing to intelligent en- 
couragement at our libraries. For 
dancing is no longer a luxury; it is a 
necessary factor in our social progress. 
Biographies of Ceccnettiand Paviova, 
of KarsavinA and Lorokova, without 
the means of imitating their methods 
in situ, ave barren and tantalizing fare. 
The minimum accommodation to make 
good this deficiency should provide at 
least rooms for (1) Russian dancing, (2) 
Morris-dancing, (3) Jazz-dancing. 

We cannot close this brief review of 
the situation without insisting that the 
expansion of our libraries indicated 
above is only a small and even negligible 
instalment of what must be done to 
render them really efficient instruments 
in promoting the mental, moral and 
physical well-being of the people. 





THE SANITY OF SCIENCE. 

Tas is the tale of how the world 
was purged of evil and made fit for 
heroes to live in. 

1. 

It was a foolish quarrel, but foolish 
quarrels had set nations at one another's 
throats before. 

The simple story was that a man 


named Waksberg (Czecho-Jugo-Slav- 


okia) had defeated a man named Dere- 
thew (Great Britain) in the final of the 
Golf Championship of Hertzagudelia 
by laying him fifteen consecutive dead 
stymies. On each occasion he (Waks- 
berg) had hooted with laughter. He 
was asked to apologise and refused. 
The nation was called upon to apologise 
and refused. 

This set Europe in a blaze of anger, 
which quickly spread all over the world. 
Sides were picked up, Great Britain 
being captain of one side and Czecho- 
Jugo-Slavokia, of theother. Ultimatums 
were broadcasted everywhere and it 
was finally agreed that the War should 
start at twelve noon on Whit Monday, 
unless one side climbed down before. 





II. 
Whit Monday came. 
The Prime Minister of Great Britain | 
had invited the Cabinet to breakfast. | 
They were sitting round the table wait- | 
ing for the hour to strike. Everything | 
was in readiness for the biggest world- | 
war in the world, the war to end wars | 
for ever. All the clocks in the universe 
had been specially synchronised by | 
wireless, so there was no possibility of 
anyone mistaking the time. The Prime | 
Minister had only to say the word | 
and the dogs of Armageddon would be } 
loosed to the wildest savagery that | 
modern science had been able to teach | 
them. 
Outside, a clamouring populace was | 
cheering and waving flags in anticipa- | 
tion of a war which would get rid of | 
a whole lot of unnecessary countries 
and make everyone fabulously wealthy 
again. Special 6.20 editions were offer- 
ing Free Insurance to everyone against | 
everything. 
“Two minutes more,” said the Pre- 
mier, draining his final cup of coffee. | 
All was silence, save for the hiec- | 
coughing of the Minister of Health. | 
And then— 
Bong went the big clock outside! — | 
“Switch on, Cuthbert,” said the 
Premier, addressing the Minister for | 
War. 
The Minister for War pressed the radio | 
poison-gas button and the war was | 
over. In one second every man, woman, | 
child, golfer, tax-collector, horse, beaver, 
dog, gold-fish and canary in fourteen 
enemy countries lay as dead as the 
stymies that had been the cause of all 
the bother. 


III. 

Bong went the big clock in Czecho- 
Jugo-Slavokia at precisely the same 
moment as the one in London. 

“Switchonski,” said the Premier, 
addressing the Minister for War. 

The Minister for War pressed the radio 








poison-gas button and the war was 





over. In one second every man, wo- 
NN rae 

So came World Peace. And not even 
a Treaty to be signed. 








A HYMN OF HONEY. 
Bees, I am 

Indeed your debtor ; 
Good is jam, 

But honey ’s better ; 
Honeyless 

What's breakfast ?—Crude 

stuff; 

Tea ?—A mess 

Of merely food-stuff. 


“Comb” or “run” 

Or dark or yellow, 
Honey ’s one 

With all things mellow; 
Of the hill 

Or of the valley, 
Honey still 

Flows musically. 


Melody 

Goes to its making, 
Buzz of bee 

Great limes awaking; 
Gardens old 

Or hills of heather, 
And the gold 

Of golden weather. 


Flowers from June 

To ripe September 
Join the tune 

And say, “ Remember, 
We are sweet, 

Our hours are sunny, 
We repeat } 

Ourselves in honey.” 


To compare 

Seems extra odious ; 
Honey's fair 

And all melodious, 
But (‘tis home’s, 

Sweet home’s) most days I'd 
Say, “ In combs 

As skepped on Tayside.” 


Goldly brown— 

Ye gods, now let us 
Call it crown 

Of all Hymettus ; 
Hybla knew 

No swarm contriving 
Such a hue, 

So sweet a hiving. 


Bees, I am 
(Once more) your debtor ; 
Great is jam 
But honey ’s better; 
And in fine 
It is, I know it, 
How the Nine 
Once fed a poet. 








i 
i 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Do not let yourseil be deterred by a 


design and motto—a | 

“ Junia is just a joy! ”’—are of the sort usually associated 
the wider diffusion of soap, from appreciating Si 
GILBERT PaRKER’sS Carnac (HoppER AND STOUGHTON), a 
most distinguished, sincere and unfl 


wrappel whose 
uuxom girl's face with the legend, 
with 
iggingly interesting 
omance of Canadian politics and commerce. Junia, the 
: aig es : 
‘supremely Anglo-Saxon”’ star of tl 
Carnac’s ultimate aspirations vosed to the purely 


16 


on} 


Vl 


Gallic Luzanne of his unfortunate secret marriage), is a 
pleasant enough girl in her way, but she has neither the 
appeal nor the originality of John Grier, the old lumbe: 
king, Carnac’s reputed father; of his tragic mother; of 


Vi 


Luke Tarboe, who supplants him in the lumber trade ; 


of Barode Barouche, the statesman whom he himself ousts 
] French constituency. Junia 


ta 
from a hitherto impregnable 


has intelligence, the true in 
in wooing { 
Carnac is genius itself, and carries through a dozen a 
istic programmes in art, business and politics with an 
impetus which most 
ends. His pardonable deduction, that politics should be 
‘‘a profession recruited from all the others,’ seems to me 
equally hard on “ the others” and on polities. But if any- 
one could convert n this already only too prevalent 
notion it would be Carnac. 


¢ 





oa ae a 
iave Ol g 


urges Carnac, is ‘the 


enius. ] 
tru 


| 
it} 
ibl 


men devote solely to their own private 


ec vO 
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Anglo- French | 


lligence which, as she herself | 
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vad “Yrs, 1 Gor onz.” 


D WOMAN,” 


The Plot (Meruven) that Mr. H. C. Baitey deals with 

in his spirited new romance is that contrived for the spilling 

| of much innocent blood and the shaming of many noble 
|names by the infamous Oares, surely one of the least 
| plausible scoundrels in all history. Our two heroes and 
| close friends at first meeting, Jonathan Hayle, a Papist 
| and most excellent swordsman, and Anthony Sirode, a 
| Protestant gentleman of great shrewdness and honesty, 
| good King’s men both, find themselves drawn into the ugly 
net, Jonathan as prisoner at the Bar on a false charge of 
treason, Anthony as chief witness and organiser of a success- 
| ful defence—no mean feat with ScroacGs and JEFrREyYs on 





| the Bench and SxHarressury’s group demanding blood for | 


| reasons of high policy. Across the canvas move the figures 
| of the great: the Kina re-making many of his most success- 
| ful epigrams; his irresolute brother, perhaps sketched in 
| rather too unflattering outlines; the colourless MonmourtH ; 
| the dissolute BuckinaHAmM (here surely set down as some- 
thing more of a treacherous coward than even his bad 
record warrants), and the intriguing rivals, SuarresBury, 
Danby and Hanirax. Mr. Battery provides an attractive 
| puppet-show with a happy ending for his two heroes and 
| two ladies of exquisite beauty and nice! y-opposed characters. 
To Protestant Anthony falls the convent-bred Delia; the 
spirited Betty, whose father was of SHarTEsBuRyY’s notorious 
junto, to Papist Jonathan. I thought our author's style 
a little obscure till I had the hang of it, when it seemed 
crisp and well-seasoned and to allow fewer mere trimmings 
to more real meat than is common in this kind of dish. 























| 
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I wonder if I am alone in my opinion that the custom of 
warming up American novels to furnish forth the English 
book-market is getting a little overdone? I am inclined 
to think myself that anything short of classic rank should 
be published simultaneously in both countries, or rest con- 
tent with its own public. But Mr. Hamm Gar.anp's 
A Son of the Middle Border (Lane), though too easy-going 
and unpruned for the highest distinction, is just one of 
those books which make me waver in my indictment. True, 
it looks like new British fiction, and turns out to be a piece 
of American autobiography first published in 1914. But 
Mr. Gartanp's main problem will well bear restatement, 
being none other than the difficulty of securing the patri- 
archal farm-life of the Middle West against the double lure 
of the unreclaimed North-West (with its vast resources 
and still vaster disabilities) and the sophisticated culture 
and commerce of New England. The pivot of the story is 
a Wisconsin homestead, where the author spends his 





childhood while his father is out with Grant; and the un- 
rest which urges the lad ert. st igs, 
himself to a successful 
literary career in Bos- 
ton, and the demobi- 
lized veteran to an un- 
successful pioneering in 
Dakota—with its two- 
fold result on their long- 
suffering women-folk— 
is described with the 
most intimate sincerity 
and zest. Altogether, 
a piece justificative 
which outweighs much 
of the frightfulness of 
the American invasion. 








The mantle of that 
pleasant writer, ALLEN 
Raine, with here and 


there a hem let down ee ee es 


or tuek taken up per- 
haps, seems to have 
fallen—to me at least 
quite suddenly and sur- 
prisingly—upon “M. E. 


Doctor, “An, 
LAUGHING ?” 
Messenger. “On, No, Docror; 


I SEK, SOME OF 








Messenger. “YOU'RE WANTED UP AT THE CASTLE, Doctor. 
HAS BEEN TELLING SOME FUNNY STORIES AND——” 
THE 


IT'S THE JESTER WHO Is HURT.” 


are almost more faithfully dealt with than the racial charac 
teristics of the population, which is saying a great deal. 





Unless you have been lucky (or unlucky) enough to fall 
into love at first sight I do not think that you will be able 
entirely to understand Harry Lavington, the hero of 
Princess of Yellow Moon (Mretuven). This gay youth, 
after studying law at Oxford, went out to Singapore, where 
he was to join forces with his uncle. The latter, however, 
kept so persistently to the shady side of the law that th: 
presence in his office of anyone with an inquiring mind was 
rather resented than desired. In consequence Harry found 
plenty of leisure time to study the charms of his cousin, 
Kate Lavington, and he had become fully aware of then 
when he suddenly saw a face that “ was wildly beautiful, 
appealing, bewitching, but not at all madonna-like.” Tl, 
veil of this entrancing lady was trimmed with the dec) 
yellow ribbon worn only by Malays of royal blood, so yo; 
can guess that the course of loving her was not likely t 
PS <i ae run very smooth. Mr. 
Peter BLUNDELL has 
failed to convince me oi 
the fascinations of his 
Princess, but that may 
be as much my fault as 
his. In any case he 
has written an amusing 
and adventurous story, 
and | salute the ebony- 
coloured Gaudeamu 
Gibb as a real figure 
of fun. 





Lhavea fellow-feeling 
for the novelist, espec: 
allyfor the novelist wh 
has not yet found him 
self or his public, But 
I confess The Pyramid 
(HeINEMANN) moved me 
at times to asort of mild 
anger. It is a story of 
one George Alayn, who 
traced his descent from 
Alain the Troubadour, 
‘a Norman received, 


See 


THE NEW JESTER 


GUESTS HAVE HURT THEMSELVES 








Francis,” and yery 
prettily she wears it. 


A book which deals with the hopes | 
und fears of what in Ireland or on the Continent one would | 


patronised and finally pensioned by Queen Bess.” The 
reign seems late for a troubadour, but let that pass. Georye 


call the peasantry—we don’t seem to have them in England | had, we perceive, a musical tradition, and Mr. Warrtxo ton 


or Wales under that name—is, to my mind, a very sure | 


test of ‘an author’s quality, and once more, in her latest 
novel, Many Waters (Hutcuinson), Mrs, BuuNpELt has | 
proved the sureness of her touch. Never for one moment | 
does she either patronize her characters or allow them to | 
become persons of some entirely different social order 
gracefully playing at rusticity. A very typically Welsh 
little story is this of gloomy brooding Evan, of the Mill, and | 
Ithys, his mercurial nephew, and how they both wooed 
pretty innocent Nest Pennant, who was much too much in 
love with the younger man to think of the elder with any- 
thing but kindness a little tinctured with pride in her power 
over him. Hvan, when he finds out the truth, dies by his 
own hand, and the secret of his passion makes shipwreck 


| 


literally and figuratively, safe to land in the last half-page. | 
It is a very simple story, without affectation and without 

too much “bach” and “cariad,” and anyone who loves | 
Wales and things Welsh must delight in it; for the woods | 





| natural dulness. 


among his motley crowd. 
affair, and a pretentious opening chapter which professes 
to explain the significance of the title. 
of the young people’s married happiness until they come, enjoy the book, and it's 


Dawson, the author, has provided him with an American 
mother, so that it is only natural he should gravitate to 
Paris, and singing. The great Martello, whose pupil lie 
became, is the one gleam of sunshine in a book of prete: 
Cheerfully I admit that I was rather dis- 
posed to like Martello, who seemed to hold novel and 
possibly quite sound ideas on voice-production. But he 
vanished all too soon, and in no other character was it 
possible to take even a tepid interest, though the author 
has given us, with real American profusion, a French 
Marquis, an English peer and a nondescript Countess 
There is also a tedious love 


But no—lI did not 


no good pretending I did. It 
might conceivably be of value to young tenors. 
: | 
“Fox Terrier Dog, very pretty, bad tempered, Owner without 


| pedigree."— Weekly Paper. 
and streams and hillsides round “ the mill of many waters” | Otherwise he might have escaped up the family-tree. 
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PU NCH, oR 


} 
| pigeons colliding with each other whilst 
CHARIVARIA, jin flight were reported last week, A 
Barrine Srk1, according toGEorRGEs | 1 blow for the fly-on-the-left 
CARPENTIER, is not like movement. 


| asl y 
| 
Having seen a photograph of the now nd 
' 
| 
| 
| 


cne ol 1s. 
famous coloured boxer we are grateful 
for this assurance. 


“ Smile when you can,” is the advice 
|of a contemporary. The alternative of 
smiling when you can’t is said to play 
havoc with one’s features. 


Srk1's real nameis Fatn. “QO, what 
a Fall was there, my countrymen!”’ as 
they are saying in France. “ Motors are much too noisy nowa- 
| days,”’ complains a motor journal. Or 
Kip McCoy is shortly to marry Mrs.|is it that the pedestrian’s hearing is 
JACQUELINE MacDowa tt of Baltimore, | becoming more acute ? 
who will be his ninth wife. There was * * 


a time, of course, when his favourite A Bishop, | in @ letter to his diocese, 
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the top of St. Paul's Cathedral, whic h 
has been proceeding fcr two years, is 
now completed, The job of brightening 
the Dean will now be put in hand at 
once. 


The aggressor in a fight between two 
boars at a recent agricultural show is 
stated to have belonged to Magdalen 


College, Oxford. The University au- 
thorities are understood to take a 


serious view of the fracas. 





Wixston Cuur- 
the author of a 
entitled “The Land of Might- 


We note that Mr. 
CHILLS secretary is 


song 





hobby was boxing. — shennantilenin 


A contemporary advertisement | 
points out that boxing can be | 


taught through the post. If we} 
decide to study the art, that is | 


how we shall do it. 


The 


Underground 
to run 


London 
Railway has arranged 
later trains. This would be im- | 
possible with some railways. 
| 
| 


' 

Many methods have been | 
adopted for disguising whisky 
America, but none them 

equals for ingenuity the device | 

| 

| 


¢ 
Ol 


of the New York bootlegger who | 
labelled his bottles “ Whisky,” 
in order to throw the authorities 
off the scent. 


The United States Cabinet 
have cautioned the Prohibition | 
Bureau against searching ships | 
for liquor outside the three- | 
mile limit. It is felt that if the | 
Bureau officials want liquor they | 
must buy it as the others do. | 

} 


SCHOOL EXTRAS, 


Epicure. “Next Term I INTEND TO GIVE uP 


AND HAVE SAUSAGES FOR BREAKFAST INSTEAD.” 


A Tit-Bits writer points out 
that five thousand feet of wire 





GREEK 


Have Been.” The reference 18, 
of course, to Mesopotamia. 


According to a gossip writer, 
hare pie is the favourite dish 
at a leading actors’ club. We 
have often wondered what be 
came of the rest of the animal 
after the removal of the feet for 
making-up purposes, 


A sculpture relief has been 
discovered in Athens which 
proves that the ancient Greeks 
played hockey. This should go 
far to settle the controversy 
as to what they did with them- 
selves on Saturdays. 

* 


The chAteau at San Remo 
where the first Peace Confer- 
ence was held is to be sold in 
November, We are informed 
that there is some idea of ac 
quiring it for re-erection at 
Walton Heath, as a club-house 
for heroes to live in. 


Not long ago the Press gave 
publicity to a rumour that a 
mission to the Near East was 
+ about to be undertaken by Lord 











can be drawn from an ordinary penny. 


performed in Scotland owing to a native| tions. We could more readily believe 
superstition that this treatment is apt} this if we had not heard the same thing 
to ruin the coin. | about half-a-dozen horses in the Cesare- 
| witch. , 
The King of Spain is ed to ° 
have set the fashion in double-breasted It was stated recently that numbers 
dinner-jackets. With profound respect of sc h oolchildren bave never heard of 
we are compelled to confess that this} Mr. G. B, Suaw or Mr. H. G. Wetts. 
leaves the Near East difficulty still un-| If the y are to be told, we feel that it 
solved. : | should be done very gently. 


hee 


In consequence of the restoration of} Liverpool, we read, is the only English 
the scarlet tunic to the Guards for| University that has a Chair of Dentis- 
walking-out purposes, we understand | try. It is hoped that, eventually, Ox- 
that a return to the pre-war charge of | ford and Cambridge will see the advis- 
half-a-crown an hour to nursemaids is| ability of providing this convenience. 
under consideration. It must be horrible to take gas standing. 

* * 
instances of 


tame} The work of cleaning and repairing 





Right separate 


| points out that nothing i is so well worth | 
It is said that the trick has never been | backing just now as the League of Na- | 





BeAVERBROOK. There appears to have 
been some confusion with Admiral Sir 
Osmonpd DE Beauvoir Brock. 


A delegation has visited the United 
States to present certain American 
cities with statues of British states- 
men. If our American cousins are as 
keen as all that, they can have the 
originals as well. 


With reference to the projected re- 
construction of the Café Royal, we 
understand that its collection of high- 
brows will be carefully numbered so 
that they can be replaced in their 
original positions. 


As we go to press we learn that a 
famous scientist has at last succeeded 
in isolating the gas therm. 
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TINO: A LAST PHASE. 


Once more, as when you found it best to flee 
And sit in isolation on an Alp, 
The fickle breath of Athens (h. and c.) 
Blows bitter East upon your discrowned scalp ; 
Once more you shield its surface, none too tulty, 
With billyeock of mufti. 


The glamour pales of that first exile’s fame 
Which in our bosoms such emotion stirred ; 
The second time is seldom quite the same, 
Nor were you built like Brown1na’s clever bird, 
So good at encores; no, you can’t recapture 
The old original rapture. 


True, you may seek with wider choice to-day 
Accommodation under alien skies ; 
There is your kin-in-law in U.S.A., 
The Leeps connexion; other marriage ties 
Suggest Roumania; either place would mean 
A pleasant change of scene. 


Yet, being overdone, these exits grow 
A little tedious. N°. 1 was well; 
But, as a settled habit, you should know 
That abdication tends to lose its spell ; 
“Tino,” we yawn, “is off his throne once more! ” 
The thing becomes a bore. 


I weary of it like a dull refrain. 
And so, if Greece, returning on her trail, 
Invites you back and boots you out again, 
Don’t count on me to tell the trite old tale; 
Of doggrel I have done you many a set ; 


This is the last you get. 0.8. 








THE WEEK AFTER NEXT. 


THE young man regarded me critically. 

“T am surprised you don’t dance,’’ he said. 
your hair straight off your forehead.” 

“| have just bought an Alsatian wolfhound,” I countered 
feebly. 

He looked at the drawing-room reflectively and closed 
his eyes. 

“You will have to buy new cushions then,” was his final 
judgment. 

‘Wolfhounds do not lie on cushions,”’ I said tartly, and 
realised I was being foolish and fretful. : 

He, on the other hand, was kind and patient. 

“It is interesting to explore a mentality as uneven as 
yours,” he said. ‘ You have perfectly reasonable views 
on a few points, but in regard to colour—well, you see for 
yourself, you are still in the mauve-cum-cerise-cum-blue of 
the Edwardians.” 

“IT am sorry,” I said humbly; “I ought to have jade.” 

* Amber,” he corrected. 

We had been conversing like this for some time. Heaven 
knows what induced me to open my lips in his presence. 
Hitherto I have always been satisfied with the knowledge 
that I was only a couple of years behind the most modern 
thought. I can usually catch up a “movement” just 
when it has become stationary, so to speak ; and, after all, 
that is more than most people can say. 

As a matter of fact, although I know lots of people who 
know other people who really are in the van of progress, I 
had never before met anyone quite so far forward as this 
young man. 

I wish I had held my tongue that evening; but you know 


“You do 








how the temptation to show off before your friends comes 
upon you. 

No, I don’t. But I wish there had been no one else 
present to witness my discomfiture. 

I always secretly thought WaGNerR opera was like a 
German pantomime, so I never had any difficulty over 
that. And what was better still I really liked Scrianin 
and Goossens even before I had been told to. 

As for poetry, that is perhaps my strong suit. It is 
quite three years since 1 emerged from the Celtic twilight 


a 





and learned to murmur, ‘‘ Not five bean-rows, please,” when- | 


ever an Anglo-Irish poet was mentioned. 
fact poetry was my undoing that night. 


As a matter of | 
The young man | 


had sat apart discoursing on the Sirwexs and the Sassoons | 
while the rest of the party listened in silence, aghast at | 


their own ignorance. 
That is how it should be, of course. 
Now why couldn't I have sat silent too? 


I was listen- | 


ing and learning more from that young man than I could | 


learn in a year by my own unaided efforts. But no, vanity 
prompted me to lean forward and say clearly and slowly : 
“ But after all Ropert Nicnots is our greatest genius.’ 


’ 


The young man flashed on me a grateful look, such as | 


STaNLEY must have given LivinasTone when they met by 
Lake Tanganyika. 

““ NicHous and Tennyson,” he said. 

I had missed Tennyson, but I hadn’t the courage to 
admit it. 

“« And Tennyson,” I amended. 

At that the young man crossed the room and sat down 
beside me. 

* x * * * 

For ten minutes I kept my head above water. Five 

minutes later I was signalling 8.0.8. Three minutes late: 


Isank. It happened like this. We discussed stage decora- 
tion. I said, “ Gorpon Crate,” and he said “Check ”’—1] 


mean he said ‘“‘ Czecko-Slovakian.” 


We talked of books and worst sellers. I said brilliant!) 


I was getting tired of psycho-analysis and the eternal sex 


problem. 

He looked interested and said he had read nothing of 
either for ages; was there a revival in these subjects ? 

I became peevish once more, and begged to know what 
the novelists—the ones who really mattered—were writing 
about. 

Still life, still life only,” he said patiently. 

We talked of cookery, or rather I dragged in the subject 
by the scruff of its neck. 


He described various new and subtle dishes he had en- | 


joyed, food served in priceless amber bowls and wines he 
had drunk from equally priceless amber goblets. 

Then I took my opportunity. I described to him a fish 
—a blue trout 1 had once eaten, which had been served up 
with a pale lemon sauce flavoured with passion-fruit. It 
was food for the gods. 

The young man smoothed his hair thoughtfully. 


“ Really?” he said; “but, after all, there is nothing | 


” 


equal to a well-grilled herring. 


In a recent book of travel on New Guinea we read that 
“the natives, when they wish to kill a man, approach him, 


if possible, when asleep, but wake him as they strike, that | 


he may say a word first. That word then becomes the name | 


of the first male child subsequently born in the village.” 


If the word is the one which we invariably use when | 


woken suddenly to be killed, it seems an abominable thing | 
that even a little cannibal child should be forced to bear it | 


through life. 
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DEADLY LOGIC. 


Lorp Rosert Cecin. * PAINFUL AS THE THOUGHT MAY BE, YET IF THE 
NATIONS IS TO PREVENT WAR AND ALL ITS CHEMICAL 
BEST CHEMICAL MEANS TO DO SO.” 


LEAGUE OF 
HORRORS IT MUST USE THE 


Proceeds to invent the most diabolical air-bomb.) 


“Something might be done by making air forces special weapons which the League would have the right to call upon in 
rder to carry out its duties under the Covenant."—Lord Ronrerr Crcit at Geneva 
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Squire. “WHAT ARE THOSE BELLS RINGING FOR?! 
“'Aven'? you 'ganp, Sir? 
“BuT WHY THE MUFFLED PEAL?” 


Rustic. 
Squire. 
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»” 


Bitt CLEGG THE BLACKSMITH 18 BEING MARRIED TO-DAY,” 


| Rustic. “Bit, THOUGHT If WOULD BE A BIT MORE SREMLY LIKE, 'E BEING A WIDOWER AND SHE NOT A CHICKEN,” 








NEVER AGAIN; 
| Or, Peorne I Don’t Pray Gone wirn 
Twice. 
It, 

THen there is Spicer, or The Man 
| Who Knows Exactly What I'm Doing 
\ rong. 
| Fortunately my game with Spicer 
| was & Mixed Foursome, and Spicer was 
| playing with his wife. Nothing else, 
| | think, saved Spicer from a dreadful 
end. For when he is playing with his 
wife he has little time to devote to 
other people; and for some reason Mrs. 
Spicer refrains entirely from striking 
him with niblicks or pushing him over 
the cliff at the twelfth, as I should 
certainly have done if our match had 
been a single, 

And yet how happily we started! A 
warm and mellow evening, and my drive 
went skimming over the first bunker as 
straight and swift as an old swallow 
migrating out of England on a cold 
wet day in August. 

“Good shot,” said Spicer grudgingly. 
“J didn’t think you'd hit that. You 
dropped the right shoulder.” 











“Ob!” said I carelessly, for my heart | his attention to his wife. Mrs, Spice 
was full. | plays very badly, with a steady, metho 

My next shot was a dream. But |cdical, consistent badness that com 
“Slow back—slow back, man,” said|mands one’s admiration. She ha 
Spicer sadly, while the ball was yet in | play« d for ten years and she know 
the air. “ You didn’t deserve that,” he | and Spicer knows, and everybody 
added, as it eame to rest within three | knows, that she will never play any 
Yet she plays. She plays with 


feet of the hole. | better. 
“Thank you,” I said with dignity, | Spicer. She is heroie. 
for after two such those | The newspapers tell us 
didn't propose to take any advice from | America women seek divorees because 
any old golf-bore, though he might| their husbands go off and play golf 
have three wooden clubs, a Sammy and without them. The erying need of 
® jigger, and a patent ball-sponge in his | English womanhood is some redre 
pocket. lagainst the husbands who force thei 
But none the less, when it was my | wives to play golf with them. 
turn to drive again, the canker had got Mrs. Spicer is a born fool, no doubt. 
me. ‘Slow back,” I said to myself, as | Her ball lay about fifteen yards from a 
I waggled at the ball. ‘No doubt the After fingering doubtfully 
old fool was right. Slow back—and | every club in her collection, she threw 
for the Lord’s sake keep that right |a timid glance at Spicer, who stood 
shoulder inthe sky. We'll show him!” | silent as the Sphinx, and took out her 
And of course I hit the ball ten yards. | niblick. 
“TI expected that,” said Spicer | three preliminary waggles, and then— 
smoothly. “ You were standing right “Take your mashie!"’ he snapped. 
in front of it.” 
After that my game went to pieces. | and took out her mashie. 
I could do nothing right. 
having destroyed me for the day, turned | and the ball very gently. 


shots as 


stone wall. 


After a long 





that in 


Spicer waited till she had done | 


Mrs. Spicer jumped like a shot doe 


And Spicer, | preparation she hit the ground very hard | 








| heel, Cuthbert ? 
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« Lifting your head again,” groaned 
Spicer. ‘* How do you expect to get over 
if you lift your head?” 

“But | didn’t expect to get over, 
Cuthbert,” bleated the poor lady. ‘ You 
know I never expect to get over any 
thing with my mashie.”’ 

“Then why didn’t you use your nib | 
lick?” 

« But, Cuthbert, you fold me Rg 

“It’s no good arguing 
the right shoulder, and that 
is about $."" 

* But, Cuthbert, I thought you 
I mustn't lift the right o 

“T said you mustn't lift your 

‘Now try t 
No, take your niblick 


your mashie-niblick 


You dropped 


; all there 


roared Spicer. 
your mashie. 
no, not that one 
here, this one,” said Spicer, scattering 
her clubs like the cut ec the 
ground. “It’s a perfectly hot 
Just hit your ball two yards to the right 
of that rabbit-hole 
not too soft. Keep your eye on the ball 
and let the club come right through 
Don't cramp that left elbow. Slow 
back, right shoulder up, keep that little 
finger tight, and you'll be all right 
There's nothing in it.” 

Mrs. Spicer approached the ball, trem 
bling like a leaf, and miraculously hit it 
a full twenty yards over the wall 

“Um,” unkindly, 


mn upon 


; mple 


not too bard and 





said Spicer, not 


| but you must keep that right heel 


down.” 

* Dear Cuthbert !’’ whispered his wife 
a little later, with tears in 
“Tle is so patient with me 


her eves. | 
| know | 
dif. | 
| 


I'm terribly stupid at it, but it 
ficult to think of so m iny bits of one’s] 
body at the same time, ¢sn't it? It | 


makes me feel quite x tked 


When she next had to drive, for a | 
moment or two I feared for Mrs Spicer | 
reason. She waggled at her ball for a| 
lk ng, long time, s » long that the whole | 
party had the fidgets, and when if 
seemed that she was really about to | 


aim a blow atit at last she did no such 
thing, but rested her club on the ground 
and stood like one in a trance—o1 


saw that her lips were moving 


‘Right shoulder up—head down,” I 
caught faintly. She was repeating 
like some magic incantation, the very 
last edition of Spicer’s instruction 


Finally her brow puckered and, gaz 


ing downwards, she made curious mo 
tions with her feet; then, coming 
of the trance, she murmured softly 


* What was it you said about the right 
Was it down or up it 
had to be?” 
“Oh, hit 
avagely. 
Thus enecoura 


it 


} 
| 
cual 
| 
| 
Siu 1 Spicer | 


anyhow ez 
ged, his lady walked 
right away from her ball, and, walking 


The 


back again, just hit it, anyhow 
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ving, “Wit 


INDICATE THE 


fdverti 
THAT 


f Modern 
m™t HALP- HOS! 
ball flew fair and far, a long way down 
the centre of the course, a superb shot 
“Oh, Cuthbert, asn’t that a lovely 
one?" she cried, flushed with joy. 
‘ Look what a way it's gone!” 


Yes, } 


t went well enough,” growled 
but, good Heavens, you don't 
call that golf! 
Poor Mrs 
that again 
with Spicer again 


Spicer 


Spicer ! She won't try 
Nor shall I try playing 
A. &. Bi. 





“BEER 

Bass Assist THE ReGattra Funps,—Mr 
, a regular visitor to this village and a 
on bass fisherman, caught three fish of the 
yariety on Tuesday evening, and on Wednes 
day they were disposed of by auction, the pro 
ceeds of the sale, 25s. 6d., being devoted to the 

Regatta Fund Devonsiure Paper. 
Bass and Beer—a very happy con- 


junction. 


RUA LT) 
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| 


| 
} 
| 
| 








yo NECK-WEALK 


COND) 


BHOW ME BOME Dis 


” 


rinciive 
| 


OBSEUR 


SOUVENIR. 
| We caught a sweet September day 
}On sands where Western breezes play ; 
We tied it up with yards of string 
l'o take it home, the precious thing ; 
We held it softly in the train, 
Praying that London wouldn't rain... 
And in our sooty garden square 
Stood round to see its beauty there. 


We set it free and, oh! it shone 

One moment glorious and was gone. 

But sometimes, when the sunset brings 

Strange beauty to the tamest things 

And chimney-pots are gloritied, 

We know that sweet day never died, 

Bus. 
“This book of ethics sets out to prove that 

the summum borum of life is the formation of 

character,” — Bookseller's Cataloque 

If it resembles most books of ethies it 

should succeed in its aim. 


EN  ——— 


























PA Ate aN GO ee NO 





| sig 


yan and take everything away. Then 
I shall go and hide for a time and turn 
up at the new address. 


| station and the 9.15 a. 


| it is, you know. 


| that the country isn’t the place to 
| potter about in. I’m afraid L’ve pot- 
| tered rather a lot. 
| tering, the country for strife. The only 
| way to behave to the country is to do 


/ it and slam it about; batter it, beat it 
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LEAVING THE COUNTRY. 


(A Dialogue between Them and Me). 
They. When are you vow 
I. Very soon now. I shall be sitting 
on a box, I suppose, and two or three 
Kemalists will come up with a furniture 


They. But of course you will be very 
glad to get back to London again ? 

1. No, I shan’t. Not at all. I shall 
‘miss everything here very much. The 
people and the woods and the post- 
office. I love buying my tobacco at a 
post-office, because then I sometimes 
remember to buy stamps, and I never 
do otherwise. Probably in London I 
shall have to go without stamps. And 
I shall miss my tame wagtail and the 


They. You miss that pretty often as 


1. Yes—(rather a pause)—1 suppose 
there will be some advantages in not 
living so far away. : 

They. What you'll really miss will 
be the good healthy fresh air. 

!, Not so much as you might sup- 


pose. I have come to the conclusion 


The town for pot- 


violent things to it. One ought to slap 


and hoe it and plough it and hunt it; 
otherwise one gets bored. 

They. The poéts don’t think that, do 
they ? 

1. The poets yearn. 
yearn at week-ends. I read that in 
The Outlook the other day. If they 
came back to the country every night 
or lived in it they'd want to hack it 
about, as real country people do, with 
axes and ploughshares and _ horses’ 
hoofs and spades. You can’t yearn 
permanently in the country; not with 
a subsoil of clay. Man-handling is 
what the country requires. 

They. There's always golf, you know. 

I. Golf is no use. Golf is only 
scratching the surface. 

They. Not your golf, surely ? 

I. My golf is rather a mixture of 
man-handling and yearning, you know. 
As soon as I get back to London—— 


But they only 





But I ought to have explained. I'm not 
really going back to London; I'm going | 
to live in a suburb. I shall be three 
miles from Charing Cross. 

They. You can’t possibly live in a 
suburb. 

I. Yes, I can. I'm really a person 
of indomitable courage and resolution, 
if the truth were known. I know that | 





NN 


nobody lives in the suburbs, but I am 
going to be a pioneer. Think how 
pleasant it will be amongst those de- 
serted wastes for some lonely wanderer 
at night to see the solitary lamp twink- 
ling in my little grey home. I have 
just filled in the form for having electric 
light in my little grey home. One has to 
write down all one’s Christian names 
and get the signatures of two arch- 
deacons andabanker. They don't leave 
anything to chance in the suburbs. 

They (quite firmly). One ought todo 
one thing or the other: either live right 
in the town or right in the country. 

I. Yes, I know that’s what you say. 
It seems to me you might just as well 
say that one can’t go toa theatre unless 
one goes either to the stalls or the 
gallery, or that a peninsula must be 
either Turkish or Greek. I'm all for 
these neutral zones. 

They. We are not convinced. The 
suburbs have all the disadvantages of 
the town and the country combined. 

I. As how? 

They. Well, you get all the noise and 
dirt of the town, and yet you 're too far 
off to be really in it. You have a sort 
of squalid pretence of country without 
any of the freedom and fresh air. 

I. Let's look at the good side of it 
first. The suburbs have lots and lots 
of trains. You can have the excitement 
of missing about six if you like. I often 
shall. And then, suppose when you get 
to the Mansion House you find that 
you've left your pipe at Richmond, you 
can just go back and get it without 
losing more than half aday. Not that 
it’s Richmond that 1'm going to live in, 
that’s only an example. On the other 
hand, you can always say you can’t go 
and call on people in another suburb 
because it's so terribly far away. 

They. But they might live in the 
same suburb. 

I. They wouldn't. People never do— 
not people that you know. 

They. All the same the suburbs are 
a wretched imitation of both town and 
country. 

I. Well, supposing I admit that, 
isn't it really rather a good thing? 
Disenchanted with everything outside 
my own house, I shall have more time 
to sit at home and think 
thoughts and listen to the bell of the 
muffin man. 

They. There are no muflin men in the 
suburbs. 

I. That is where you are wrong. | 
have selected a suburb that does have 
muflin men, 
inquiry I made of the house-agent. 


beautiful | 


| 





| 
| 


I. Not happy, but resigned. Look 
at it this way. The greatest joy one 
has in living anywhere is to get away 
from it. The people in the country 
pine for the town, and the people in 
the town yearn for the country. In a 
suburb you can do both. Think of the 
fun you get therefore when you have a 
holiday. And if you go into town every 
day you get a holiday every day. : 

They. But you could hardly go into 
the country every day, if you happened 
to be yearning instead of pining, you 
know. 

I. Why not? It would be rather 
original, I think, and the trains would 
be absolutely. empty. Myself on the 
down platform alone at a quarter past 
nine listening to the call of the wild. 
L think I shall try it. 

They. And do a little man-handling? 

I, 1 suppose so. 

They. What you really want is a 
reliable little car. Then you could live 
anywhere you liked. 

I (understanding the language). A 
reliable little car like yours ? 

They. Yes, like ours. 

(We talk about their reliable little 
car for quite a long, long time. But 
{ don't suppose I shall get one. It 
would be a terrible thing to man-handle 
a suburb.) vor. 


A PARTRIDGE DRIVE. 
\ DIAMOND the morn is set, 
So clear, so blue, so bright, 
Though in the shade, a-sparkle yet, 
Lurks rime from overnight ; 
Men name such morns the ember days 
Of leaf and stricken bower, 
Yet colour sets the woods a-blaze, 
Yet colour rules the hour. 


We wait, behind the blackthorn hedge, 
The beaters’ slow advance ; 
Gold sedges hold the sun in pledge, 
A fineh’s gold wings glance ; 
l’aint-calling partridges afar . . 
My son, in briefest words, 
The roots beyond the stubble ave 
Fair chock-a-block with birds. 


Just now a stoat ran through the thorn, 
Red evil in the sun, 

A murderous brute for such a morn, 
But so mayhap’s a gun; 

‘Neath skies of spun forget-me-nots 
Ere minutes ten be sped 

I look to fire a score of shots, 
To kill, | hope, ten head. 


Ah, here they come ! the first lot springs 
Alott and skims adown 


That is almost the only} The stubble with a flick of wings, 


Quick swerving, trim and brown ; 


Not that I eat muflins, but I love| Now, ere they crogs the space between, 


listening to the bell. 


Now, Dian, grant me this, 


They. Well, I hope you'll be happy, | That, where I hit, I kill ‘em clean, 


I'm sure. 


That, when I miss, I miss. 
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THE PERIL OF THE PICTURES 
Hlow long is the nation to remain 


inditferent to the sinister effects of the 


cipema ? 
It is true that s« 


will point to one asp ct of the ey 


Wnetimes a magistrate 
| by 
ascribing youthful crime to “the pic 
ti but that CARPENTIER'S 
lownfall has been traced to hi 


for the films we have presented 


Ires , now 


‘ting 


LO US 


j another and even more terrible result 

| of this popular amusement 

If acting for the “ movies’ will rob 
a prize-fighter of his punch, there is no 


length of misappropriation to which it 
tay not be expected to go. 
With that shrewd foresight 
but few possess, * The Man who Won 
War,” 


talk a year or two ago, 


which 


the of whom there was some 


ind of whose 


achievements a long and expensive film 


te 
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beguiled acting for the 
Ilere is a man who, it is well known, 


could afford to act anywhere, anyhow 


into screen, 


jand anything, always with advantage 


ito his reputation ; 


was made, detected the danger in time, | 


«oO that the film was hardly permitted 
to see the limelight 

Not so with others. In gatherings 
of literary people from which Mr, Brr 
NARD SHAW absent it often 
marked that “G. B.S.” is not the man 
and if you would date the de 
cline of that well-known dramatist 
must go back to the day when he was 


1s is re 
he was; 


you 


yet he 


for the cinematograph camera 


ns soon as 
p ss 
his decline begins. 
We would instance also the case of 
CHARLES CHAPLIN, 
to appear for the film 
Charlie the Champion.” Since that 
day he has never won a straight fight 
in the It true that he has 
downed his man on many occasions 
now with a potted aspidistra, now 
with a basin of soup, here with a pound 
of there with a gas-meter, 
always deftly hurled—but never with 
a six-ounce glove with his hand (and 
nothing else) inside tt. 
And no sooner did Lady Mariana 
Modes appear with on the 
ereen than she became merely a film 


Mi 


consented 


Years ago he 


as 


ring. 1s 


tomatoes, 


SUCCESS 


actress 

We sincerely hope that for the sake 
of the Church, and of that effective 
contrast which he offers to the terrible 
brightness of our journals, Dean Incr 


| will continue torefuse all offers to starin 


| 7 he Wo stof ali Possthle Worlds 


And 


inow that Lord RornermMerr takes su 


eme command of The Datly Mail 


1? 
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jardening alterations, who have posted her as a temporary boundary), “ PLmasi 


land other papers too numerous to men- 
tion, he will be well advised to decline 
the title-rdle of The Man who Stopped 
the Next War. 


The Power Behind the Throne. 
From a provincial paper's report of 
}the degradation of Prince Grorcr of 
| Jugo-Slavia : 

“COURT SENSATION 
Dernivep oF 





PRINCI Roya PRivitrars, 


(By arrangement with ‘ The Tiumes’)." 


Open, Sesamum! 


A magic formula has been found by 
which you can be served at a barber's 


yourself, 
catalogue we cull the following adver 
tisement of one of his pomades :- 

“For beautifying and strengthening tho 
hair made of pure sesamum (Til) oil. By its 
ipplication hair will go on directed way to the 
hair-dressers,” 

“}x-Karser’s Wepping PLANS, 
Paris, Saturday. 

It is reported that the wedding of Princess 
Helmina to the ex-Kaiser has been arranged 
for November 5th.—Central News 

Forecast: Variable to fair.” 

Kast Anglian Paper. 





It is quite as much as he deserves, 








shop without the trouble of going there | 
From an Indian perfumer’s | 
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“AN ENGLISH SUMMER.” 
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HUBBUB IN HAMPSTEAD. 


Speakine to the fashionable audi- 
ence which attended the first night of 
Mary Stuart at the Everyman Theatre, 
Mr.Joun DamnkwaTer stated that when 
he sent out for coffee during rehearsals 
it was supplied mixed with milk in 
large thick bowls, and he gave it as 
his considered judgment that “ people 
in Hampstead do not drink black 
coffee.” It may be doubted whether 
the ancient health-resort of our great- 

| grandparents has ever reeled under the 
_ shock of so insolent a calumny, and the 
storm of protest which has been aroused 
_ is not likely to blow over soon. Every- 
| where, from ‘* Jack Straw’s Castle” to 
| Chaik Farm, little knots of residents 
| may be seen anxiously discussing the 
| situation ; murmurs resound through 
the Vale of Health ; scarcely a line is 
flung upon the Ponds; howls of exe- 
cration are heard along the Spaniards ; 
gloom prevails in Frognal, and mass 
meetings of indignation take place 
nightly on Parliament Hill. Dozens of 
letters reach us by every post, a mere 
sifting of which is reproduced below, 


Eagle's Craig, N.W. 

Dear S1rr,—As a black-coffee drinker 
of forty-two years’ standing I beg to 
protest against the unwarrantable in- 
sult that Mr, Drinkwater has hurled 
at the home of Byron and Keats. 
In what society, may I ask, did Mr. 
Joun DnrmnkwaTER move when he re- 
sided on Hampstead’s swarthy heath ? 
In my own home black coffee is served 
every night with centrifugal sugar in 
| the smaller drawing-room, in Crown 





Derby cups, with apostle spoons. I 
should like to know what Mr. Drinx- 
WATER has to say to that. Let him look 
to his laurels as a poet and remember 
carmina que scribuntur aque potoribus. 
Yours truly, Vers. Sap. 


Sir,—When | lived in Hampstead 
we used to have a right royal time. If 
Mr. Joun DrinKwaTER can speak no 
better for the place than this it is an 
Everlasting Mercy that he has left it. 

Yours faithfully, 
JOHN MASEFIELD. 


Dear Sir,—Rising every morning at 
2.30 a.m. I trot smartly in my sleeping 
suit for three-quarters of an hour up 
and down the loggias of my palazzo on 
the hills After that 1 proceed to the 
labours of the day. 

Yours, etc., 


LEVERHULME. 


Dear Srr,—Whenever I have to 
drink black coffee on the West End 
stage I always bring it with me in a 
Thermos flask from my little Hamp- 
stead home. GERALD pu Maurier. 


Sir,—-Mr. Joun Drinkwater may 
say what he likes about Hampstead, 
but let me tell bim that I have found 
even more terrible solecisms elsewhere. 
For instance, there are scarcely any as- 
paragus tongs in South Kensington. A 
long and careful study of all grades of 
society in this part of London has con- 
vineed me of this appalling fact, and I 
shall introduce it into my next play. 
Furthermore, finger-bowls are practi- 
cally unobtainable in Hackney Wick. 
Still more remarkable is it to note that 
red-currant jelly is never supplied with 
jugged hare at Pentonville. 











Let Mr. Jon Drinkwater look a 
little deeper into life. He is too much 
bemused by the glamour of history. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sr. Joun Ervine. 


‘ 7 e ‘s } 
Sarge Pooncu,—There is long time 
I hab de café noir at Boule and Bouche. | 


I like him very moosh. 
Agréez, etc., B. Srst. 

Meanwhile Mr. JouN Drinkwater, | 
impenitent, has launched an even more | 
venomous shaft at his former home. | 

“The chief beverage of Hampstead,” 
he has stated to a reporter, “is ginger- 
beer.” | 

At a meeting of the local branch of | 
the Licensed Victuallers’ Association 
held last Saturday evening, it was 
pointed out that Mary Sruarr drank 
ale and liked it strong, and that enough 
honest ale was still drunk at Hampstead | 
on Bank Holidays to drown all the | 
poets in England [A voice: “And a | 
good thing too!”’}; and it was unani- | 
mously decided to burn Mr. Jonny | 
DRINKWATER in effigy on November | 
the 5th. 

On the same afternoon a strong party | 
of the Garden Suburb Graminivorous 
Association, reinforced by posses of Pro- 
hibitionists, Shavians, Milesians and 
nucivores, paraded the East Heath | 
Road with ivy twined in their hair and | 
carrying bottles of unfermented grape- | 
juice and a large banner, on which was | 
inscribed “The right, the blushful 
Hippocrene.” 

Further outbreaks of a still more | 
violent nature are anticipated, and the | 
local police have been heavily re- | 
inforeed. | 
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Ghillie (at the stalker’s fourth 3). “No UP TO YER" USUAL FORRM THE DAY.” 
Stalker. “No. ONLY JUST BACK 1 1 AFRicA. ELEPHANTS, you KNOW. CAN’? SEE THESE BEASTLY LITITL® THINGS.” 
THE SAVIOURS | And far away in a leather chair the Duke of Doodledoo 
. = QO Q . : ‘ 
1 SAVKK om | Nibbles a rusk with a single tusk and scans the papers | 
Sir Thingummy Jig was breakfasting on bacon and ham through, 
and eggs, | And things look worse with the Universe, and the 
And kidney and toast and mushrooms and a couple of | Admiral gives him pain, 
partridge legs ; So he rings for a young stenographer and saves the world 
| And all the time in The Sunday Chime, as a baronet cught again. 
PR 
H = ra } ; . : a's Civilisation seems to me to be just a trifle queer; 
3 udl ie State ol the niverse and saw that 16 w: ) . 
° ) i ed the —_ ’ , . ‘ *’ | Rack and ruin are all around, and look at the price of beer! 
> ‘ . . 
} — Black with fate are the clouds to date, but if ever the skies | 
| Death!”’ remarked Sir Thingummy Jig. “ Bring me a are blue 
| pen and ink ; Oh, don’t forget "twas Thingummy Jig that pulled the | 
Bring me a fair white writing-pad and something strong | nation through; 
to drink, Not to speak of the Admiral and the Duke of Doodiedoo! | 
And wrap a towel about my brow and don’t let anyone in, iniiieeioae xe 4 
For I must write to The Times to-1 t and save the | 
ld { . M ; © More Commercial Candour. 
work rom sin. i : _ 
| “This picture was first shown at the Trocadero, Paris, under the | 
But Admiral Bunkum sits in bed and quietly chews a roll | patronage of the Marshal Foeh. The Trocadero holds 5,000 people | 
And sausage and mash and n e—the simple, manly and they were all sold for £1 apiece.”—Advt. in Provinesal Paper. 
. ——— a 
= - : 
soul! : ; ara | [The League of Nations yesterday recommended that a national | 
He lights h ne the tripe Sir 7 — 
e lights his pipe and he reads the tripe oir LHINgUMMY | home for Americans be one of the considerations in peace negotia 
wrote, and then, tions with Turkey.”— Scottish Evening l’aper. | 
With a nautical ery of * Hell! “Hii!” he snatches a} Many Americans, we are told, consider that they have one | 
| fountain-pen. | already. | 
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THE AUTREVILLE TRAGEDY. 


Ix making public the painful story of 
the Autreville tragedy I am well aware 
that I am rendering it impossible for 
myself ever to go to that charming 
health-resort again. I may even be 
incurring some personal risk, for the 
authorities of Autreville, and especially 
the management of the Grand Hotel 
de la Casserole, have done their utmost 
to prevent the publication of the facts, 


/and they will not easily forgive me. 
| But in the interests of humanity, as a 
| warning to the less thoughtful of the 


visitors—and I have observed several 


| among them who did not appear to 


| think to any considerable ex- 
tent—I feel compelled to make 


' one of the few French words 
| which he could handle with con- 
| fidence. 
| morning, played tennis or golf 
| in the afternoon, tried his luck 


/ were all there—the gir 








who, if anyone, was left. Then he passed 
into the little Cour des Fleurs round 
which the hotel was built. 

+ His footsteps echoed uncannily as he 
traversed the open-air dancing floor and 
lingered for a moment by the band- 
stand, which was to know the synco- 
pated orchestra no more until next year. 
The scene, once so animated, now so 
deserted, depressed him, and he was 
glad to steal into the little arbour be- 
hind the sycamore-tree and stretch 
himself there for the siesta which the 





hotel was closed until the Ist of May, 
and no one had noticed that Mortimer 
Moffatt was left inside. 

As I say, Mortimer did not realise 
what had happened. He did not observe 
that the windows giving on to the 
Court were all securely closed—it was 
indeed the closing of them that had 
disturbed his dreams—but wandered 
into the hall again, smiling to himself 
in recalling what he considered rather 
a witty remark he had made to the 
younger of the not very quiet English 


departure of the English ladies had dis- | girls the evening before. 


turbed. 


It was a warm afternoon. The seat 


It was the chair usually occupied by 
the clerk in the Réception which first 


in the arbour was, like everything else!arrested his attention. It lay on its 





this sacrifice. 

Mortimer Moffatt threw him- 
self into the life of Autreville 
with abandon. He said so him- 
self many times, abandon being 


He bathed in the 


at la boule or baccarat after din- 
ner,and then danced tillthe hours 
were small, and sometimes even 
till they were becoming quite 
large again. And always, even 
in his less diverting moments, 
he would revel in the anticipa- 
tion of how he would talk about 
it all when he wasat homeagain. 

Alas! he never was at home 
again, 

The season came to an end 
quite suddenly. One day they 
who 
looked like a French girl and 
was an American, the man who 
looked like an Englishman and 
was a Frenchman, the gentle- 
man who looked like a Levantine 








The Lady. “You OUGHT TO BE ASHAMED OF YOURSELF, A 
GREAT BIG ABLE-BODIED MAN LIKE YOU ASKING FOR MONEY.” 
The Tramp. “ WELL, WOT’s A FELLER TO DO? 
DONE SIX MONTHS FOR TAKIN’ IT WIVOUT ARSKING.” 


I’VE JUST 


side on the counter, and this 
was athing which he did not 
remember haying seen before. 
He looked round and became 
aware of sundry dusting-sheets. 
A vague sense of uneasiness 
assailed him. He pressed a bell. 
He heard its muffled answer 
somewhere away in the distance, 
and it had a mocking sound. 
|Then he hurried to the great 
door, pushed it, then shook it, 
then kicked and hammered it. 
Useless—it was firmly locked. 

He rushed to the dining-room 
door ; that was locked too. Al! 
the doors were locked. 

He ran back to the hall door 
und shouted, “ Help, help!” 

Two countrymen who were 
passing along a little-used pat! 
down the hillside heard, but they 
did not understand English, so 
they passed on. 

Some instinet told Mortimer 
this,and he rantothelift, which, 
of course, was locked, and then 
sped up the six flights of stairs 
to his room on the third floor to | 
find his dictionary and look up 
the French for ‘help.’ But he 








Jew and was one. The next day they 
wereallgone. The English mother with 
the two daughters who looked like very 
quiet English girls and who were not 
very quiet English girls remained two 
days after the great exodus, but they 
also had now departed. ’ 

Mortimer saw them off by the hotel 
bus at three o’clock in the afternoon, 


/ and then turned back into the empty 


hotel. 

Finding himself by the Caisse he 
asked for his weekly bill and paid it, 
slipping a tip (Mortimer was lavish in 
these matters) into the hand of the 
head-waiter, who happened to be stand- 
ing by with an unconscious air. Mor- 
timer was on the point of telling the 
clerk that he would be leaving to-mor- 
row, but changed his mind, deciding 





that he would wait and see at dinner 





about the Hotel de la Casserole, well 
adapted to the comfort of the human 
frame, and Mortimer slept. A little 
uneasily, for the impression that ram- 
pageous French children were noisily 
opening and shutting the windows 
which gave into the Court disturbed 
his dreams. But he did not actually 
wake till far into the afternoon, when 
the sun had sunk below the western 
roof of the Hotel and the Court of 
Flowers was grey and chilly. A distant 
clang struck his ear, but he did not pay 
any attention to it. Little he guessed, 
as he stretched himself luxuriously and 
pulled down his waistcoat, what that 
clang meant—that it was the final 
closing of the great door from the out- 
side by the hall porter, the last of the 
staff to leave, ere he wended his way 





up the hill to the station. Yes, the| 


was one of those careful people who al- 
ways lock their doors and leave their 
keys with the concierge, so he had to run 
downstairs again for the key. There 
was no key on his nail. It had been 
carefully stored away with all the other 
keys in a safe. 

He returned to the hall door once 
more, hammering and crying. No 
answer came. How should it? It was 
one of the boasts of the Hotel that it 
stood in a unique position in its own 
grounds, 

At length he sank exhausted on the 
tessellated pavement. 

There they found him when the Hotel 
reopened the following Spring. The 
whole affair was hushed up, as I have 
hinted. True, a small commemorative 
tablet in brass was inserted in the wall 
beside the door. But it did not men- | 
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| Art Editor. “B HIS DI ING IS ABSURD, GENTLEMEN DON'T WALK ACROSS THE ROAD IN DRESSING-GOWNS,” 
Artist. “Yrs, THEY po, I po.” 
tion Mortimer Moffatt. Its legend PF | She fled for People’s Park, 
merely vaten as you inav read to this A Sincere Flatterer of “ Punch.” | And on her high crusade 
dav: “Le Ga ind Hétel de la Casserole On July 26th, 1922, there appeared | She left the swarm, and cold and storm 
ay: 4 ( la a ' re ape ere. ae tee Meh 2 | Encountered unafraid. 
est fermé le 30°" Sentembre jusquau | 5 Cbluary notice in Lunch ;— ! 
, j ¢ j f | E So, when I pass People’s Par) 
7 , } onare ian ark 
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Karl of that nam wh DUuLt ama 1ont A female locust died ; | : seems a most more origina t an 
spot in the reign of Edward I., the garde Perchance in life a locust’s wife, j the original. 
being laid out by the famous Inigo Jones.” Perchance a locust’s bride. —_—— —- 
Evenig Paper. She breathed her last at Piddingt« n; The End and the Means. 
A mere boy at the time. There let her tranquil lie ; , 
. | aa aes “Tt has been suggested that a benefit bull 
| l’ulfilled is now her splendid vow— , " i Pc ' 
T | | | See Piddington and die fight be organised to raise funds for the 
“The Dismorr block and the Edward nie - c | newly-organised Society for the Protection of 
building were joccupied as living quarters | She fled the East for Piddington, Animals,.”—Mexican Paper. 
enormous couples and families, but all « (nd on her high crusade d vi 
caped in safety.” {merican Paper She left the swarm, and cold and storm 
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co? . .. ’ ] # : s 4 shot ld I pass at Piddington ” Bt. Jose Mi b om. 
modation in our English fire-escapes is Sparta yet "hy Seventeen Communists were charged to-day 
. be : a f seyond the great divide, BP sige pone penn 190 “lee Bail f 10.000 
Ina fequate. nn Ah! leave me there recumbent where ts 3 , a _ ay rt} sane 7. . 
i j j That bold Crusader died.” litres each Was nit orth ss bias 
1 ‘« Pictures taken at end of film show that : Provincial Paper. 
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article which spread over the whole front page | (4 dead frog was found last Saturday in the Park.) sible even for that. 
of the Daily Wire, had, ‘ through the inde . 
rs , . ee | In perfect at People’s Park 
fatigat le eff rts and untiring assidu of our | : female frog id die - : “Mr. Julius Harrison conducted in the 
Spe al ( ommissioner Mr Eric Pelhatr been | Perchance in life a froggie’s wife brilliant parts with more speed than was 
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Norfolk.” “ry, ’ et Bien erchance a [roggie 8 ie, ' 
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derfully our little Kast Anglian villages Fulfilled is her splendid vow Phe bother about music is the number 
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Wife. “Bot WHY TAKE A SHARE IN A 
REFINED ONE.” 


“SUCH STUFF...” 


[ nap a frightfully funny dream last 
night—not your sort of a funny dream, 
funny at night but flat as a fluke in the 
morning, but a really funny one that 
developed the subconscious chuckle of 
my sleeping moments intoafull-throated 
guffaw at dawn. 

All the time while I leaned over my 
cold bath waggling the sponge about in 
the water in imitation of a wallowing 
human being in robust health, and later, 
while | was surreptitiously washing in 
the lavatory basin, I was laughing over 
mydream. I dreamed——- What was 
it I dreamed about? Some vegetable, 
I know; mangel-wurzels or carrots or 
crocuses or something. Oh, yes, par- 
snips. It was about parsnips. I shan't 
tell you any more just now, because, 
you see, in a sense I am in my dressing 
room; when I am fully dressed you shall 
hear all. But I promised myself a merry 
breakfast, during which I should unfold 
my dream to Mollie. “Ha, ha!” (myself 
laughing inwardly). How Mollie would 
gurgle and protest, “* Well, really, Her- 
bert!’’ “Ha, ha!” (myself again). 

She was reading a letter when I 
entered the morning-room, 

“I must tell you,’ I began explosively. 
But Mollie did not raise her eyes from 
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N&Y YOU COULD HAVE GOr INTO A MO 


roucu sHoor, Georar? SuURSLY, WITH OUR ) 


her letter. A slight contraction of her|it. When she had finished reading the 
brows conveyed to me the extraordinary | bit 1 inclined my head to show that 
suggestion that she did not wish to be|I had been listening. “And now, | 
interrupted. “ Ha, ha!” (myself laugh- | think,” I observed with courtly formal 
ing inwardly once more, but not qu te| ity, ‘I should like to have my break 
so heartily). She did not know what | fast.” 
was in store for her. | Mollie’s eyes grew round with su 

“T had a perfect treasure of a dream | prise. Then (I do not know what she 
last night,” Lwent on; you'llroar...’’| saw in my face) she giggled stupidly 
Mollie turned over a page of her letten ‘You're not sulking, are you?” she 
and started reading the top of the next. | asked ingenuously. 

“It was the funniest .’ | began, “Sulking?”" JI 
raising my voice. jamazed at her interpretation of my 

“One moment,” murmured Mollie} attitude of dignified aloofness. “ No; 
abstractedly, her eyes darting from left} I am not sulking, as you call it. My 
to right, chasing the infernal scrawl. | coffee, please.” 

“About parsnips,” I said. “An extra- The meal passed in silence, save for 
ordinary funny dream about parsnips.”’|an occasional “Ob, 1 am glad,” and 
(After all, was it about parsnips or} 1 do hope she'll be happy,’ 
tomatoes ?) Mollie as she persistently re-read Sally's 

Mollie abandoned her letter with a} banal communication. It was not 
little shudder of delight. until I was in the act of leaving the 

“You were wrong,” she thrilled;| house that she made a belated effort to 
“Sally 7s engaged to the curate. He|be sensible and wifelike. 
| proposed yesterday after evensong.”’ * Let me see,” 

I suppose you think I showed tem-|“ didn't you want to tell me some- 
per? You are ludicrously wrong; Iam|thing? Some dream or other, wasn't 
not that sort of husband. No, | merely |it? What was it about?” 
said, “ Really?” in a voice that would} “Parsnips!” I yelled, now, I fear, 
have chilled the Equator itself. almost exasperated. Until the word 

“Yes,” she said, with mistaken! had left my lips I had no idea what 
brightness, “I'll read you the bit.” | savage bitterness could be infused into | 
“Do,” [ said, but not as if I meant!it; the initial letter “P” lends itsell 


echoed, naturally 


mh 


she said doubtfully, 
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Verger (lo Visitor), “Tita EXCHANGED | 
DOOTIES FOR A MONTH.” 
Visitor, “A NICK CHANG! h EACH OF THEM 
Verger. “Turey’yve norn HEIR MISSUSES WITH ‘EM | 
to an emphasis almost explosive in its|a firm believer in the hidden meaning | ; — 
violence. Mollie winced. But Matilda,|of dreams, and to dream about par: | NOISE, 
uur new maid, who entered at that mo nips, 80 she tells me, means a frightful | 1 biKe noise. | 
ment, threw he upron over her head | scandal in the house, and she said she The whoop of a boy, the thud of a hoof, 
and moaned aloud couldn't possibly be mixed up with it. The rattle of rain on a galvanized rool, 
When I returned home in the even-| She said she'd die if she had to give The hubbub of trafiic, t: #roar of a train, 
ing I was ina benign mood, I had had| evidence and that she’d better go be- | he throb of machinery numbing the 
1 good day; I mean the horse which I} fore it came to a head. Her box was}. brain, 
had backed at starting price for the} packed and he was just cording it when Phe switching of wires in an overhead 
30 had not started and so I ul t| | brought her the good news about the tram, : 
lost anything vadishen |The rush of the wind, a door on the 
Mollie met me at the door with a face “ And—and what do radishes fore Bi slam, 
like a mausoleum hadow in the world of dreams?” 1| rhe cee of the thunder, the erash of 
“Oh,” she hooted, “why did ut} asked nervously bs i@ Waves, | 
iream about parsnips ? Mollie smiled a trifle spitefully | The din of a river that races and raves, 
“I didn’t.” I assured her. “ Directly “According to Matilda's Book of The crack of a rifle, the clank of a pail, 
[ had left this morning I remembered | Dreams,” she said gravely, “te dream I'he strident tattoo of a swift slapping | 
that my dream was about radish It} of radishes is a sure sign of an unex : sail 
all came back to me. It was an aw ully | pected present of money, the recipient From any old sound that the silence 
funny dream.. I dreamed . to be an employee in the house of the} destroys 
But Mollie, with the cry of a drown- | dreamer.” | Arises a gamut of soul-stirring JOYs- 
ing man grasping at a straw, had fled With a sigh I plunged my hand into | like noise, 
towards the kitchen \ few minutes|my trouser pocket and withdrew a| 


| “Again in the novice pony class Miss Daphne 


later she rejoined me rexpression| couple of half-crowns. They repre 
ee d _ Her « I : po oO h : “ I y I Evans won on her bay mare Cleopatra, whilk 


told me that the straw had turned out! sented my good day over the 2.30 race 


4 r : late in the day she was second on Cleopatra in 
to be a floating hen-coop, \s they chinked into Mollie's out the open class for ponies not above 24 hands.” 
“It’s all right,” she ga sped, ‘but it} stretched hand, “ Such stuff,” I quoted | Provincial Paper. 


was a near thing. You see, Matilda is! pensively, “as dreams are made on.” | Always a popular class. 
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| mind the bow being in front, because | 


| sembling, the idea being 
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THE DEPUTATION, 

George is the soul of discretion ; it 
is his Minister's expression, not mine. 
This diseretion on the part of one of 
his minions is a favourite topic of con- 
versation on the Minister’s part at the 
Club. You gather that, in an attempt 
to wrest a State secret from George, 
wild horses would fail to rise after the 
third round. 

The Minister has rather modelled 
himself on Junius Cassar in his choice 
of those who should be about him. In 
this connection I am directed to inform 
you (as George himself would write, 
not having been directed at all) that 
George was seen to wince when he read 
one evening that a “ stout but respect- 





(coloured green on the plan) should be 
filled in. It was felt that the case 
could be adequately put before the Min- 
ister by less than the whole Council, 
regard being had to the paramount need 
foreconomy, and thus the twenty-fourth 
member stayed at home and went to 
the pictures instead. 

It had been agreed that twenty-one 
members of the deputation should be 
silent, thelocal haberdasherin particular 
being requested to restrain himself, and 


that the Haggard-looking Man and the | 


Gentleman with the Red Tie should 
alone be vocal; whether instrumental 
as well would remain to be seen. 
Scenr.—The Great Hall, where in mag- 
nificent surroundings the Presence 
receives deputations. 





ably-dressed man” had 
been arrested in White- 
hall. It was along time 
before George got over 
that word “ but,” even 
though on a_ second 
reading he found that 
it was only the stout 
gentleman’s attention 
which had been ar- 
rested. 

I will be discreet, even 
as George, and will not 
reveal the Minister's 
identity. One of his 
funetions is to refuse to 
make orders to fill in 
ponds; hence the depu- 
tation that is now as- 


to shake the Minister. 
Look at them as taxi 
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after taxi empties them 
out at the portals of 
the great Department ; 
see the silver changing 





Mr. Liovp Grorce (to Sir Hervenr Saucer). “Ie YoU SHOULD COME ACROSS 
ANY GOOD FINDS, HereeRr, yor 
A BIT OF LUCK JUST NOW IN THE Near Fast.” 


MIGHT LET ME KNOW. WE 


6 - —— 





| The Haggard-looking Man's speech 
| proceeds according to plan. He unfolds 
the history of the pond; the manner in 
which it has outlived its usefulness; the 
way all the coloured roads on the plan 
lead into the pond ; how horses were led 


gether with some general observations 
on the manners and customs of the 
stickleback. 

The Gentleman with the Red Tie, 
plunging off at the deep end, says that 
the submerged masses would rise one 
day from under the bloated heel of the 
cvpitalist and put a milestone round 
his neck. 

In the ordinary course George would 
have replied with the usual formula to 
— tie: @iees that the 





sideration, and the de- 
putation would have 
gone home quite happy, 
feeling that the cost to 
tie ratepayers of their 
excursion to London (it 
cluding a matinée at 
the Coliseum) had been 
more than justified. 
But what George ac 
tually said—of 
in Official language 
was that no consider- 
ation on earth would 
induce the Minister to 
fill in the accursed 
pond. 


| M 
| matter his serious con- 
| 


course 


attitude to the unfor- 
tunate intervention of 
the haberdasher, whom 
hiscol‘eagues had failed, 
after all, to restrain, 


COULD DO WITH 








hands, and try to realise that it is not 
their own money that these taxi-payers 
are handing over. 

The Haggard-looking Man with the 
untidy whiskers, wearing, not inappro- 
priately, a beaver hat (but you mustn't 


| he is a bit worried), has had a sleepless 
night rehearsing what he is to say 
| about ponds when he gets into the 





Presence. The gentleman wearing the 
red tie and the nonchalant air would 
be more convineing if he did not glance 
furtively now and then at his cuffs 
(containing shorthand-notes on ponds 
and their filling-in), and if one of his 
colleagues had removed from his ready- 
made coat the ticket which the tailor’s 
assistant had overlooked. 

The Muddleton-on-the-Spring Rural 
District Council of twenty-four mem- 
bers had appointed this deputation of 
twenty-three of their number to wait 
upon the Minister to urge that the pond 


a. 





|Enter, Door L, the twenty-three 
members of the deputation, ac- 
companied by a@ gorgeous messen- 
ger, whom many of them had at 
Jirst mistaken for the Presence. 
As soon as they are uncomfortably 
seated, the hush being broken only 
by the rattling noise of the haber- 
dasher's limbs shaking with ex- 
citement— 

{[Euter, Door fh, George, accoii- 
panied by experts, private secre- 
tartes and other revellers. 

George opens by expressing the Min- 
ister’sdeep and unfeigned regret that he 
has been unexpectedly called away, and 
states that at that moment he has just 
holed out—er, he can hold out little hope 
that he would be back in time, though 
the Minister's interest in ponds and their 
filling-in dated back even further than 
his interest in-—er-—other things; 
and will the deputation please get on 
with it? 


land who had remarked that, as one 


to the water and yet how difficult it was | 
to induce them to drink, and so on, to- | 





Minister would give the | 


lattributethis hostile 


| 


| who could smell the pond day and night, | 


down and sample it ; and that, if George 


ihe desired to invite George to come | 


could see his way to fall in, the object | 


of the deputation would be as good as 
secured. 

I have hinted that George was sensi- 
tive on the subject of his obesity. 





“FaTness 1s Fata! 

Always danger of sudden death to those 
whose heart and organs are enveloped in 
layers of excess fat. 

YOU CAN BE Fat FREE! !” 
Newspaper Advertisement. 
Not in the restaurant we go to, 


“She struggled at the foot of the six-foot 
iron Common, her short enclosure on Tinsley 
palings surrounding the white petticoat gleam- 
ing in the May sunshine, her body twisted 
round, both her slim arms outstretched.” 
| We thought enclosures were being 
worn longer. 





Opening paragraph of a novelette :— | 
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|For Srrac HEY, 


MODERNITY. 
For the increase of uplift and unctior 
The daily diffusion of scares ; 
For diarists void of compunction 
In vending their personal wares ; 
For writers whose dialogue, freely 
Dispensing with dashes or blanks, 


Makes the mouth of a navvy sound | 
meal y— 
Ol! let us give thanks. | 

; 

For the bilge of the Botulist shockers | 

:xuded from eminent quills | 
T ne boon of plus fo i! kn cke rbocke 

The raiding of post office tills | 
lor the reign of the conquering flap 


per 
Whom nobody seemingly spanks, 
Though many are longing to slap her—| 


Oh! let us give thanks. 
| 
For the heroes who struck off t e| 
shackles | 

Of metre and seansion and ri yme 
{nd proved that each gosling that] 


, 
cackles 

all the time; 
and SACHA, 


Is uttering verse 

For Epirn and Osrer' 

As well for Seurri 
SHANKS, 


as and tot 


prosodical Pasha 


Oh! let us give t! 
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| For the fearless portrayal of frenzy 
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For the letters of CompTon MACKENZIE | 
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L YOU ASK THE HOTEL MAN IF I CAN HAVE SOME OTHER BEDROOM?” 
A room?” Small Boy. “Quire; Bur rr’s ON FIRE.” 





i 
whose forename is| For medicos blandly coquetting 


Lyrron, | With Frevupand his psychical pranks; | 
(Juite free from all sycophant aims, | For Deans their decorum forgetting 


Oh! let us give thanks. 





Tout court by their Christian names 


For the gloomy Society Saga, For the new and delectable dishes 


That now has supplanted the ine | _Compounded by musical chefs ; 
Which hae eecepnunanhaaiielie mdan Por the 1 rixes, the Dollys, the Gishes, | 
Oh! let ns give thesia. ali The Bimbos, the Mutts, and the Jeffs; 
° For Lovat, the pride of the Frasers, 
The dread of the Georgian ranks, 


} 
Wi f Royalties always has written | 
| 


By mummers who wriggle and |The chief of italic sealp-raisers— 
squirm ; Oh! let us give thanks. 


But the task overtaxes my forces ; 
| I only have touched on a part 


Re 


ounting the glories of Herm ; 


or the new “ educationist’ argot : 
We've borrowed from Teutons and Of the boons that defy the resources 
Vauke | Of eulogy’s difficult art ; 
For Crare and Rosrra and Marcor— | Yet for all that modernity offers, 
Oh! let us give thanks | Krom auto-suggestion to tanks, 
i > my iS ‘ . . " | 
| From SHaw to American golfers, | 
: : , } & | 
For the dancers who jazz to the bellow Oh! let us give thanks. 








Of trumpets, the saxophone’s blare ; 

For the jumpers in green and in yellow The Antiquity of a Joke. 

young Amazons wear; “3 eow youns Haws with bis lower on” 

For the cult of Suzanne and her capers, Shakspeare, King Heury 1V., Part I. | 

Displacing the Perus and the Panks; | 
| 
| 


Our agile 


For the rush to insure in the papers “Does axnp Domestic Pets. 
Oh! let us give thanks, For Sale, Three Sealyham Dog Puppies, by 
| Burnholme Bombardier. | 
For savants undoubtedly British Steinway Drawing-room Grand; splendid | 
Who showed by their meeting at Hull | Instrument, Price £250,."-—Darly Paper. 
\ talent for ways that are skittish, | We know a Broapwoop that barks for | 
A horror of all that is dull; | Luoyp Greorar. 
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I suppose I am as devoted to my wife 
as can reasonably be expected after five 
| years of her society, but I sometimes 
| wish she were not quite so superstitious, 
| I wouldn’t mind if her superstition 
| only extended to the commonplace ac- 
| cidents of domestic life, such as spilling 
the salt or walking under ladders, but 
| she carries the thing to such extrava- 
' gant lengths that one hardly dares do 
anything under any conceivable circum- 
stances for fear it should be “ unlucky.” 

I sometimes think she must have in- 
herited her superstitious nature from 
her mother, and yet my mother-in- 
law's superstition runs on less orthodox 
lines; for, while my wife allows her 
actions to be influenced by superstition, 
_the old lady invents superstitions to 
| justify her actions. For instance, when 
/ about a month ago I had the temerity 

to suggest that we should all three run 
_up to Town for the day, my mother-in- 
law, who hates London and _ prefers 
living on in the country for an indefinite 
period at my expense, sat up stiffly 
and snapped, “ What day is to-mor- 
row?” 
| “Tuesday, the 29th,” I replied. “ It's 
the only day I can get away for some 
| time to come.” 

You forget, Gilbert,” she said grimly, 
‘that it is very unlucky to travel when- 

| ever Tuesday falls on the 29th.” 

“ Wouldn't it be all right if we sat 
with our thumbs crossed throughout 
the journey ?” I suggested. 

“Gilbert,” said my mother-in-law 
severely, “ you ought not to joke about 

| that sort of thing.” 

Now I particularly hankered after 
that day in Town. If you had lived, as 

| have for the last three months, penned 

up in a country cottage with two women 

who scream in unison if I pass them 

on the stairs, and who I verily believe 
| would faint if I opened an umbrella in 
_the house or smashed a mirror, you 
would sympathise with me. If I could 
get them safely packed off to a matinée, 
and enjoy for one all-too-brief afternoon 
the society of level-headed men, I might 
recover my mental balance. 

Accordingly, I devised an ingenious 
scheme which I thought would over- 
come all the obstacles my mother-in- 
law might set up. 

I bought a Planchette. 

Everybody knows Planchette, the 
little wooden board with three legs 
| formed by a pair of castors and a pencil, 
| by means of which, if one is sufficiently 
| psychic, one can produce “ automatic” 
| or “spirit” writing. You know it? 
| Well, t bought one and took it home. 
| If 1 can’t Coué a trip to London with 
this,” 1 thought, “1 am no man,” 


} 
| PLAYING WITH FIRE. 
| 


i 





I produced it in the drawing-room 
after dinner. 

“T find that I am free to-morrow,” I 
announced, “‘and I intend that we shall 
run up to Town, I know that you, 
Mother, will tell me you saw three mag- 
pies from the bathroom - window this 
morning, and that it would be tempt- 
ing Providence to travel to-morrow, 80 
we will consult the Oracle. Turn the 
lights low and gather round.” 

I sawat oncethat I had,as they say in 
theatrical circles, “ put it across.’ We 
drew our chairs up round the table in 
awed silence. I put Planchette over a 
sheet of paper and we laid our fingers 
gently on the board. 

“ Now,” I whispered, “I am going 
to ask it a question. ‘Are we or are 
we not to go to London to-morrow?’” 

For a while nothing happened. | 
was thinking hard. 

“ Whatever I do,” I said to myself, 
“T must get the correct psychic word- 
ing.”” Planchette gave a jerk and began 
to move across the paper. 

“ FortunE—’” it wrote; the little in- 
strument was answering its helm beau- 
tifully. 

“Gilbert,” said my wife, “ you're 
pushing it.” 

“T’m not,” I said; “ Honest Injun” 
(Heaven forgive me the lie.) “ Keep 
still, it’s going on,” 

“ ForRTUNE — WILL — ATTEND—YOUu— 
in—Lonpox-—" it wrote. I took my 
hands off the board. 

“That seems pretty conclusive,” I 
said cheerfully. “We can catch the 
10.5 and——” 

“1 don’t think it had finished,” said my 
mother-in-law in a voice like the tomb; 
“put your hands on again, Gilbert.”’ 

I obeyed without protest. “Itneedn't 
write any more,’’ I thought. Then the 
eérie thing began to happen, Plan- 
chette gave another jerk and started 
writing once more! 

A cold sweat broke out all over me. 
This was no fake; it was the real thing. 

—.NExT—YEAR—" it wrote. 

“ Keep still. It hasn't finished,” I 
whispered. Spirit or no spirit I wasn't 
going to be defeated. I racked my 
brains for a moment and began faking 
it again. 

-GO—THERE—TO-MORROW—”’ wrote 
Planchette. 

“There,” I thought, “I don't see 
how the infernal spirit is going to get 
round that.” But Planchette was one 
too many for me, 

‘. AT —YOUR—PERIL—” 

“That’s enough!” 1 cried, and my 
hands, as I took them off the board, 
were trembling. 

My wife picked up the sheet of paper. 
“ Fortune will attend you in London 
next year. Go there to-morrow at your 





peril,’ she read aloud. “Oh, Gilbert, 
we can't go!” 

Now | know that my wife and her 
mother believe far too firmly in the 
supernatural to have cheated ; so what 
am I to think ? 

I do not usually have a fire in my 
bedroom at the end of August, but I had 
one that night. Planchette made a 
splendid blaze. 





TiELD AND FARMSTEAD, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
I.—To my Doa. 

GIVE me your paw, my staunch old mate, 
And let those solemn steadfast eyes 

Gaze on me as | meditate : 
Did we or you first realize 
The soul within the other's eyes ? 
Did man join dog? or dog join man? 
Which was the jackal of the two? 
Did Four-legs hunt the caribou 
To distant death ? Did Two-legs sean 
Each day the sky for vultures’ flight, 
Mark their swift winging to the feast, 
Quit cover as their clamour ceased, 
And, scavenging for bird and beast, 
Gnaw a stripped bone by night? 
Which was the jackal of the two? 
When, a lone outeast from the pack, 
You dodged the rock an ape-man threw 
To check you; followed up his track 
Soft-footed till you found the clue 
To what he fed on strewn about 
His reeking midden—skull of deer 
And jaw of horse and rib of steer 
| wonder did you settle near 
And tranquilly grow stout ? 
Or was it earlier yet, when we 
Fleshed humbler teeth in humbler 
fare, 


| In bark and berry from the tree, 


In fur and feather from the snare? 
Did your small sires join company 
With skulking pygmies owlet-eyed, 
Foot-furtive, whose awakening mind 
Had burst the fetters of brute-kind, 
Left Instinct’s barren plains behind 
And crossed the Great Divide ? 
Your paw again, old Solemn Eyes, 
So savage-kind ; so foolish-wise ; 
So humble-proud ; so craven-bold ; 
So cleanly-foul ; so friendly-cold. 
The riddle is not how you came, 
But how man ever made you tame. 





“Leave your clothing for sponging and 
pressing on your way to business and call for 
them on your way home."—New York Daper. 


We should be too shy. 





“In the Manx Court yesterday John Thomas 
Macardle brought a suit against his father, 
John Joseph Macardle, of Armagh, Ireland, to 
recover possession of a racehorse which has 
been running in the Isle of Man for the past 
three years.”—-Morning Paper. 


Why not say “ Whoa!” very loud? 
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SYMMETRY. 





One evening, seven years ago, Miss 
Elizabeth Saunders, who filled the 
| post of parlourmaid at No. 35, Kensing- 
ton Crescent, the home of Sir Philip 
and Lady Melvin, omitted, for the 
first time in her long period of vigilant 
service, to fasten the dining-room win- 
dows, the central one of which was left 
open several inches. All oblivious of 
this fact the household, at ten-thirty, 
retired to sleep. 

Two hours later Mr. Henry Johnson, 
who had carefully watched the police- 
man pass to another section of his beat, 
was walking quietly down the Crescent, 
looking from right to left for indications 
of precisely such an oversight as Eliza- 
beth had been guilty of, and at No. 35 
he found them. From that moment all 
was fairly easy. Working with silence 
and despatch, he entered Sir Philip's 
dining-room, selected what was most 
valuable among the silver in the side- 
board, and regained the street. 

How such burglars make their escape 
so successfully in a city full of suspicious 
constabulary is a problem. Ordinary 
persons homing in the small hours are 
scrutinised so closely that one would 
imagine that soft-footed men carrying 














Mike (discussing a particular fly). “It was THAT LOIKE THE RALE THING, YER HONOUR, THAT IF YE WAS TO LAVE IT DOWN A 
MINNIT IT’S THE SPIDERS WOULD BE AITIN’ UT ON YE.” 


heavy bags at dawn would be chal- 
lenged as a matter of course. But no. 
That they are ultimately caught is very 
often the case, but only through pro- 
cesses of deduction and pursuit some 
time afterwards. Interception on the 
night itself is exceedingly rare. Thus 
it was that Henry Johnson was able to 
return home in safety with the Melvin 
plate over his shoulder. 

The next morning the hue and ery 
began. Sir Philip, directly he learned 
of the loss, communicated with the 
police. Detectives arrived and examined 
the premises. Finger-marks were found, 
for Henry Johnson had disdained to 
work in gloves. Pawnbrokers were 
notified. (And here let me say what a 
pleasure—what a relief—it is to the 
conscientious literary artist when, all 
too seldom, the right word is found for 
him. We toil and toil after exact equiva- 
lents; too often failing. And then, by 
way perhaps of reward, an occasion 
arises when there is no alternative at 
all, when selection is automatic. It is 
so in this matter of pawnbrokers and 
thieves. Aftera robbery, pawnbrokers 
are always “ notified.” They might be 
“ told,” they might be “ informed,” they 
might be “ warned”; but they aren't. 
They are “ notified.”’) : 





~ 





Insurance Company, fixing the amount 
ot the loss at ninety pounds, and [ am 
not sure that he was altogether pleased 
when the news arrived a day or so later 
that not only had the burglar been 
caught, but the stolen goods had been 
traced and recovered; for enough plate 
still remained for all the ordinary needs 
of two very quietly-living elderly peo- 
ple, and ninety pounds was a sum that 
he, an inveterate collector of rare edi- 
tions, would have found very useful. 
Indeed, he had already laid it out with 
minute solicitude, possibly more than 
once. 

Still, Henry Johnson was now caught 
(not without a curiously sanguinary 
struggle in which a policeman was nearly 
killed) and the silver was safe; and in 
due time came the hearing of the case 
and Henry’s disappearance to Dart- 
moor for seven years. 

And so ends the first part of this 
veracious history. 

Part II. opened the other day, when 
Elizabeth Saunders, now seven years 
older, informed Sir Philip, also seven 
years older, who was reading upstairs, 
that a man was at the front-door ask- 
ing to see him. 

What was his name? 








He would say only to Sir Philip. 
“Teli him,” said Sir Philip, who has 
to husband his strength nowadays, 


| all things the privilege of a short 
| view. 
| dated only yesterday, and so forth, were 
| enclosed as evidence of good faith. 


| pinched his plate, but that was seven | 
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Did he know Sir Philip ? 

He said that Sir Philip would know 
him when he saw him. 

What did he want ? 


| 
| 
| 


‘that I cannot see him unless he brings | 
a letter from some one guaranteeing his 
genuineness.” 

And the man went away. 

Two hours later he returned with an 
envelope which Elizabeth carried up to 
her master. It contained a letter be- 
ginning “ Dear Sir Philip Melvin” (1 
have seen the document), and n 
to explain that the writer was Henry 
Johnson, the burglar, who desired above 


rTOINnNg 
Sol ( 


inter- 


His prison papers, his discharge 


What was Sir Philip todo? He is 
1 humane man and a forgiving man. 


It is true that Henry Johnson had 


years ago and he had been punished 


for it. Moreover, who knows what 
Henry John:on's temptations might 
have been; although it is also true that 


nothing to his credit had come out at 
the trial, and the way he had set about 
the policemen who arrested him was 


somethink crool. Still, here was the 
man, the very day after leaving Dart 
or, on the doorstep of the strang 


} 


had robbed; and no doubt he wa 
full of penitence. He had hastened t 
his victims first, to make some kind of 


i\tonement, Purged of offence, he wishes 





ask their pardon and begin afresh, ar 
honest man, 

“ T will see him,” said Sir Philip, and 
he descended the stairs, not altogethe 


inconscious of magnanimity 
At the door stood ITenry Johns 
the same man whom he had last see 
ven years ago in the dock. He wa 


lder but far from abject in mien. St 


under that anti-social exte g 
be repentance and shame. 
“Good afternoon, Sir Philip 


T..} 
onnson, 


extending his hand for t! 
prison papers. ‘I came to 


| start me in hfe again with a set of ca 


penter’s tools.’ iy 





‘He fills your drean t 
trange and so sweet that for a if N 
to listen for the b: | 

Mr. dames Dovetas in “7 
his saves a lot of time jt 
A correspondent points out t 


Boar’s Hill isin Berkshire, and not, as} 


| we stated last week, in Oxfordshire. | t 
Mr. Punch apologises profusely to both | at 
the counties concerned. ja 
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thought about it be- 
urse, you b 
must be like that. 
as possible. eo 
blob-shaped pattern on 


It was like peacocks ; | « 


| when everything felt mote 
were jolly things, but 
your teeth into them. 


| She turned over and lazily watched 

ran | Basil shi g. There was ¢ 

fan) basi lMaVving. ere vas a 

| monotony about Basil's shavin 
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; did 


so rt 


you couldn't get 


Once 

wal 
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it every morning and he always 

used a razor. He used t 


the left side of the basin 


) put the soap 


yn always 


ke cabbages or soldiers} the same kind of soap, in a little metal 


case, like lip-salve, and when it wore 
a mistake to keep] out he got a refill—and the brush on 
he pillow ; they made | the right side. She liked the look of 
ke your bathing-dress| the fresh clean lather, but it always 
And yet a biscuit was made her sad to think that it had got 
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terrible | 


He | 


ing thing in the dark! to be made all spoilt and speckly, hke 
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snow when you played with it, and the 
thought of it floating and melting in 
the basin sometimes stopped her from 
going to sleep again. It was so un- 
utterably like life. 

She wished Basil wouldn’t use those 
old-fashioned naked razors. ee! looked 
so dangerous, anything might happen. 

_ Aknock at the door—the maid burst- 
ing in suddenly. “A telegram for you, 
Sir!” Heavens! How awful! The 
razor had slipped... . 

Basil lay on the floor with blood 
spurting out of a wound in his neck. 
She knelt beside him, pale and beautiful 
in her white nightdress with the blue 
ribbons, her hair streaming over her 
shoulders. | 

“Quick, Alice! A doctor. .. .” 

The doctor had come. He looked 
grave. 

“ Madam, he is quite dead. But do 
not distress yourself; it was not in the 
least your fault.” He looked at her 
pityingly—he was thinking how beauti- 
ful she was and how pathetic with her 
tear-drowned eyes. Dear Basil, dear 


| clumsy, obedient polar-bear, how little 


she had appreciated him while he was 
alive! ... 

“T wish you would make a little less 
noise,” she said plaintively. Basil was 
doing his exercises now. He took six 
deep breaths, then he leapt up until 
his head touched the ceiling, then he 
spun round seven times on his face: 
his feet knocked a pot of cold-cream off 
the dressing-table. 

“Sorry,” he said in his brutal way. 
“ By the way, have you sewn on that 
button I asked you to yesterday ?” 

“No, darling,” she sighed through 
closed eyelids; ‘Granny will sew it on 
for you.” 

“Yes, but I'm late now. 
long.” 

She called him back from the door. 

“ Basil!” 

“To?” 

“Tell them my egg must be lightly 
boiled. Not more than two and three- 
fifths minutes. Yesterday it was like 
a stone. And they can bring in break- 
fast in about half-an-hour’s time.” 

The door shut. It was a terrible 
business getting Basil off to the office 
in time every morning. She really 
wondered how much longer her nerves 
would stand the strain. She closed 
her eyes. 

A procession of ostriches moved 
slowly across an orange desert .. . 
they moved ... they moved slower 

. . and slower . . . and slower. 


Well, so 





‘* Egypt, the old and mysterious, has ever 

been a source of inspiration to we of the West."’ 
Newspaper Advertisement. 

For grammar, of course, we fall back 

upon Greece. 





THE TERROR BY NIGHT. 


Valeria discovered it when_she went 
into the bedroom the last thing at night 
to see that Elizabeth, our six-year-old 
guest, was safe and sound. She put an 
iron restraint upon herself and did not 
scream for fear of waking the child. 
She ran downstairs and clutched me 
convulsively where I sat at my study 
table. “A most awful thing—Eliza- 
beth’s room—quick !”’ she panted. 

Within three seconds I was in our 
visitor's chamber, which was pervaded 
by a low monotonous sound as of the 
droning of a muffled aeroplane, broken 
at intervals by the thuds of a soft 
body coming in contact with articles 
of furniture. By the glimmer of the 
nightlight I saw a winged creature in 
rapid motion near the ceiling, but as 
I gazed upwards, following it with my 
eyes, it descended with startling sud- 
denness and struck me on the mouth. 

I am not a coward. As a rule | 
should have dealt with the scorpion, 
stag-beetle, devil’s coach-horse, or what- 
ever the thing was, calmly and tact- 
fully; but the presence of Valeria, a 
bundle of hysteria, just behind me, 
the unconscious child in bed, the eerie 
light, and a disgusting tendency to 
cling which I had noticed in the insect 
when it settled on my mouth, wrought 
in some peculiar way upon my nerves. 
Instead of formulating a plan for cap- 
turing the creature, guiding its course 
in the direction of the open window, 
slaying it or otherwise ridding the 
room of its presence, I found myself 
merely hitting out at it feebly every 
time it approached me, and once | 
jumped into the wardrobe to get out 
of its way. Fortunately Valeria had 
wrapped herself in one of the cretonne 
window-curtains and did not observe 
this action on my part. The scuffling 
sound misled her and she concluded 
I had executed some masterstroke of 
strategy. 

“Have you caught it?” she called 
excitedly through the thickness of the 
cretonne. 

* Not quite, darling,” I said, “ but I 
was very near.” 

“Tt’sa stinging thing, I’m sure. Don't 
let it settle on Elizabeth! Pull the bed- 
clothes over her head, and don’t wake 
her or she'll die of fright,” implored 
Valeria, 

The savage brute was gyrating in the 
close neighbourhood of my neck, so I 
crawled on all fours to the bed. Eliza- 
beth was lying on her back, her bare 
dimpled arms outflung in the blissful 
sleep of childhood, her bobbed head 
sharply defined on the pillow. I took 
hold of the turned-back fold of the sheet 
and drew it softly overherface. A minute 








later the thing flopped heavily on tothe 
top of myhead. Withthe palm of my 
hand I dealt a terrific blow at it. Such 
was the force of the smack and its effect 
upon my head that for a moment J was 
too stunned to ascertain its effect upon 
the insect. Valeria was again misled, 
“You haven't squashed it on the new 
wall- paper, have you?" she called 
anxiously. Assoon as I had recovered 
my senses I reassured her. “I don’t want 
it squashed on the carpet either.” She 
put her head cautiously through a chink 
in the curtain. “Can't you put some 
thing over it,” she suggested-——“ a hat 
or the soap-dish?” 

* Perhaps you ‘Il come and invert the 
soap-dish overit,” I replied sarcastically. 

At that moment the thing descended 
upon the centre of the bed, a loathly 
brown beast with long waving antennae 
and great protruding eyes. 

“The child!” Valeria shrieked and 
dashed from her place of refuge. I flung 
her behind me. 

‘* Leave it to me,” I whispered loudly 
as 1 wormed my way to the bed. J 
scarcely breathed. A false move on my 
part might startle it into taking wing 
again or cause it to scurry under the 
pink coverlet. My heart stood still at 
the thought. It was my duty as a man 
to preserve the helpless child from this 
terror. I stood with my hand poised, 
but it shook as with palsy. Valeria 
gave a wild ery and pulled me backwards 
by the waist. ‘ Pour some weed-killer 
over it,” she said. 

The next moment the worst had 
happened. Elizabeth had tossed off 
the sheet and was sitting up in bed 
wide awake. Her blue eyes dilated 
with pleasure as they fell on the counter- 
pane. “Oh! what a perfectly sweet 
buzzer,” she said. “I'll put him out of 
the window because else he'll burn 
himself p’r’aps.” Her two dimpled 
hands closed lovingly round the loathly 
beast, she tumbled out of bed, tripped 
to the window in her striped pyjamas 
and dropped it into the summer night. 

Valeria and I crept humbly down- 
stairs. 








From an advertisement column :-— 
*W1074. Choice Skunk Brown Bear Goat 
Fur Necklet in fashionable straight animal 
shape. 14/6 te 
Should suit Queen Beaver. 


‘* You have one friend who rarely changes. 
He is ever constant—the Shirt.”’ 
Advt. in ‘* Palestine Weekly. 
He loses his cheeriness though after the 
first few weeks. 
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“The passing of the average boxer is usually 
very speedy, but the obliteration of Carpentier 
reminds me of the flash of a shadow.” 

Daily Paper. 


$$ 


— 
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It's a wonderful thing, a good memory. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned ( lerks.) 
It requires the tact of a poet to recapture the genius ol 
ral Seotland in a handful of short stories, and I con 
gratulate Mrs. VIOLE' Jacon on havi rd done the deed, at 
Angus, the strip of Kast 


any rate as regards the Brac 
coast between the Sidlaws and the Grampl ins which she 
commemorates in TJ'ales of My Own Country (Murray) 
Mrs. JABoB has the “ curious felic iw, 30 uncommon now 
adays, of calling to mind the shyest and quaintest features 
of a landscape and its inhabitants, and avoiding the 
obvious tickets and badg: of taking heather and tartan 
for granted, and insisting on bushes of white Stuart roses, 


tinkers’ huts in “the green whin-choked loaning, tri 
ingular hakes dangling on the iby walls of quay sid 


| cottages, and all the subtlest moods and manners of the 


| 


human drama whose properties these constitute I like 
her best humorous or plaintive: that is to say, | prefer 
“The Disgracefulness of Auntie Thompson” (with its 
farcical catastrophe) and “A Middle-Aged Drama (with 
its pathetic reversals of fortune), to the grim passions ¢ 
“Thievie” or the ghostly underplot of “ Annie Cargill. 
But all eleven tales are admirable of their sort; and “The 
Fiddler,” with its historical hei Nem Gow—whose art 


kept a whole posse of English soldiers happily out of the 
way of the fugitives from Culloden is of the { K O 
Old Mortality and Weir of He 

There is somethir g eerie and disen bodied about every 


one of the eight or nine characters whose actions and 
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AN T THE PORE GENTLEMAN FALL DOWN WIVOUT A CROWD STARING AT HIM 





»” 


reactions suggest the theme of Mr. Maurice Barina’s 
Overlooked (IletxeMann). I was going to say, “ supply 
the material,’’ but that would be far too gross a statement 


to make of the vague little coterie of cosmopolitan idlers 
| whose flittings across the placid stage of a small French 
| spa, in the tranquil days before the War, are recalled in his 
| delicate pages. Their main history is chronicled twice 
once in the memoirs of a blind author, Anthony Aay, and 
once (with a change of nomenclature) in a roman d clef by 
James Rudd, novelist. But both Aay and Rudd, who are 
staying at Haréville at the same time as their elusive 
subjects, are little more than shadows themselves, and 
you cannot expect their contributions to be much more 
substantial than they are. The mutual attraction of Jean 
Brandon (whom Jiudd declares to be 
blighted by magic) and the Russian Aratinski—with the 
fashion in which their separate pasts intervene to ensure 
their separate futures—is told, as though by Aay, with a 
slightly exaggerated refinement, and, as though by Rudd, 

} 

| 

i 


: 
* overlooked,” o1 


with a clever assumption of crudity. But on neither 
oceasion do the personages concerned really come to life 
j}and, when Mr. Barina himself ceases to dream, French 
Russians, Italians and English go out just like a candle, 
Mary Lee (HuineMany) is written in the shape of an 


| 


autobiography of a girl brought up in the strictest form of 
the religion of the Plymouth Brethren, born in 1848 and 
about to be married in or around 1871, when the story ends. 
| lf Grorrrey Dennis be indeed a man, then he has a quite 
astonishing faculty for feminine impersonation. “ But this 
can't be written by a woman,’ | said to myself early 
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in my reading, and, though thereafter alert to discover indicates, a book about Ireland as the author discovered it 
lapses into merely male points of view and what is known | in the days immediately preceding the Truce. A good many 
as psychology, could not catch the author tripping. And | people made trips in Ireland in those days, some of longer 
more than this; the atmosphere of the time and of the} and others of shorter duration than the twenty-two days 
cruel drab environment, with its hell-fire background, is} which Captain Ewarr devoted to his researches, but they 
realised with astounding plausibility—fidelity one cannot intelligently refrained from writing hooks about it. If Cap. 
say, as one cannot know. From what faded letters and | tain Mwanrt had published his experiences in book form 
remote memories was such a vivid reconstruction possible? immediately after his return to England in May, 1921, 
The two old ladies, Mary's grandmother, Hannah the gentle, | they might have had some interest for the general Enylish 
and great-aunt Jael the terrible, both made desperately reader, who at that time was amiably prepared to swallow 
inhuman in their widely different ways by their forbidding any Irish propaganda that was served out to him. Captain 
creed, have an amazing objectivity. There is an uncle, | Ewart is not a propagandist, but his experiences consisted 
liypoerite, poisoner and (apparently) sadist, who is intoler- |chiefly in talking to Irishmen, who are propagandists to a 
ably real. One cannot say that it is a light or cheerful | man, and who pumped him full of the particular brand of 
thing this detailed survey of the worship and the mentality | propaganda that their particular brand of polities caused 
of a fanatical sect which takes up the most of half the book | them to affect. The Captain's round of ealls, if one may 
and overshadows the rest. But the skill of it will more | call it that, was the stereotyped one—the hall porter of the 
than compensate the patient reader. A remarkab'e book | Imperial Hotel in Cork, Mr. Grorae Russenn, Mr. Desmonp 
indeed; but I wish I Se ee | FITZGERALD, M1 
an 7 ut 








could be sure that Banrny Kaan of Cork, 
Grorrrey Dennis is : Mr. Potnock of Bel 
fast, and so forth 
“We want one thing 

& republic \nd 
we'll have it in spite 
of you,” Mr. Baniy 
KGAan told the well 
meaning publ cist, 
But ask Mr. Barny 
KGAN now if he wants 
a republic, and in 
cidentally what he 
thinks of the stout 
sons of Cork that are 
still fighting for a re 
public and allowing 
Mr. Kaan to help pay 
for it. The trange 
thing is not that 
Captain Ewart was 


being gulled from the 


— 
really a man. = 
Because of their 
early charm and be- 
cause of Miss Junia 
NeILsON and Mr. 
Freep Terry, from 
whose personalities it 
has become a little 
difficult todisentangle 
theirs, Sir Percy and 
Lady Blakeney will 
no doubt be cordially 
welcomed by many 
people as they make 
their appearance in 
yet another novel by 
their creator. Judged 
by itself and notasone 
of a series of novels, 
The Triumph of the day he set foot in 
Scarlet Pimpernel Guest. “An, M¥ DRAR Baton, tr MUST HAVE BEEN A PROUD MOMENT WHEN Ireland, but that he 
(Hopprranp Sroven- you ARBIVED HOME wit THAT TROPHY.” 
Ton) might well prove Host, “Wet, I pon’? Know. MY Wire 8AID 6HK COULD MAVE GOr IT MUCH 


d ‘ CHEAPER IF ] HAD ALLOWED KEK TO GO TO THR BALE.” 
something of a fail- : ES ae eee event, to erect this 


ure, for Baroness Orozy has not invented any very | literary monument to his own gullibility. 

thrilling new situations or introduced us to any very life- _— 

like new acquaintances ; but all the old friends are there, Among novelists who can make an amusing and agreeab'e 
“my little Chauvelin,” Master Jellyband and his Sally, now | story out of very slight material I give high place to Mr. 
Mistress Waite, Marguerite and Sir Percy, as charming as|“ Groner Binminauam.” Atthe outset of The Great Grand- 
ever in just the same fashion. Marguerite, in the hands of | mother (Meruven) we find Basil Price, secretary to Lord 
their enemies as a bait for her husband, and the Searlet | Mdmund Troyte, in Connaught. He had gone there to take 
Pimpernel's rapid changes of identity with an asthmatical | some fishing for his employer; and none of Mr. Dinmina- 
coal-heaver, are the theme of the story, in which CaTnenine : 
Tutor, Tuenesta Canarvs and Tatuien play parts, and 


neo 


should have decided, 
a whole year after this 











HAM'S admirers will be in the least surprised to hear that 
what he set out to do and what he actually did were two 





which is brought to its happy ending by the fall of Rones 
riERKE, told with a dash of Car.yix, and go little explained 
or prepared for as to be quite unconvincing if history didn’t 
vouch for it. I would not be so ungallant as to sugyest 
that time has a little staled the infinite variety of Baroness 
Onczy. 1 would rather put it down to the shrinking of my 
own infinite appreciation, from the same cause, that this 
seems to me a carelessly written book about an individual 
whose attractiveness I can believe in but whose achievo- 
ments, of which one only sees the extraordinary results and 
never the means employed, leave me sadly unconvinced. 





A Journey in Ireland, 1921 ( 





PUTNAMS), is, a3 the name | Qh, for the touch of a varnished dog 


very different things. It had been no part of his instruc- 
tions to fall in love with the daughter of an impecunmous 
and gouty baronet who was being hunted to the last ditch 
by his creditors. But what young man with a spark of 
gallantry in him could be expected to attend to prosaic 
duties when a chance was offered him to help a beautiful 
maiden in distress? At any rate Bast! had no manner of 
doubt as to the right answer to this question. His adven- 
tures on sea and land in the course of his knightly quest 
are related with great zest and humour. 


“Varniv hed Dog for Sale.”"—Nottingham Paper. 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
] 
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create undue notoriety, the name of the 


Kngli 


j}not been offered one thousand pounds 


CHARIVARIA, 

Tne Soviet 
Russia is prepared to undertake armed 
intervention the 
If Lenin and Trorsxy are to be kept 


h musie-hall comedian who has 


Government states t 


1 week by an American syndicate is to 
be 1 


in Kemalist interest kept a secret for the present, 


out of them, future wars will have t With reference to the wonderful pro 
be marked * Private perties of be lish water deseribed by a 
“ Munich scientist, severaldairymen have 
A contemporary has been trying to| written saying that they rarely use 
find out where Mr. De Vauera wa wmylhing else 
born. But surely it is too late now t 
fix the blame Tino has purchased a new motor-eai 
These long-distance abdications seem 
M. CLmMENGEAU has decided t post | to play havyoe with the tyres, 
pone his visit to America ntil the 
elactior are over Havir een ti The Headm Ler ol Victoria College, 
I of the Great W ‘ taking | Bath, op} | to girls playing foot 
no risk . ball Pome p ple scem determined 
to take other people's pleasures sadly 
1) |W.) \ wa ered " 
A rmenecea has drifted seven inches lurthe \ rare and beautiful Continental 
iy from Kut | iu 
! the last veur It 
) ell for the ri} 
pur compan Linat 
pite of this they ha 


ed thei pa 


knocked twenty teetl 
The verdict 
in favour 


wwever, is { 
Diempsnry, as the moose 
l ljudged tol ave beet 


disqualified for butti 
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drinking. Several drinkers point out, 
however, that the present prices and 
hours make it very difficult to be any 


| 
| 
| thing but moderate. 


1 
he 


|been made to remove their beards in 


Oberammergau players have 


order to frustrate the designs of cinema 


| producers, and not, as it was rumoured, 
| with the object of averting the plague 


lof Beaver 


“The old prejudice against being 
photographed in a hat seems to be 
dying out,” says a fashion writer It 
is hoped that this foreshadows an end 


of the modern reluctance to be photo 


graphed ina dre 


ItisthoughtthatSir Basin, Zananory, 
The Mystery Man of EK 
whom the Pre ta] has given considerable 


y late ly »willfind 


rope,’ Lo 


| publiest 


iit necessary to issue a 
| categorical denial of his 
own existence 


| A young 


American 


imuteur, Who has come 


| to take up a Riuopes 
at Oxford, 


holarsl 


ml a devire 


hea expre 

itd tight Darr.ing Sins 
We feel ure he will 
|} soon ot over” that 


bok Tee ling 


| M. Covr is 


to vinil 
According to the the United States early 
papel the ink pia ! next eul Ile i un 
ng pest is active again derstood to have been 
Lhere een to he no } _<oe vs Ir wa Tuk PLES! vt a ked to help them to 
Al A ‘ " ) Ano L'M No Ppor-l mI 
end to these Lubol rconvince themeel ve 
praplne t if ‘ Ni npareil, has ju t been | that every day and inevery way they 
cu ied f Lympne Aerodrome We ure getting ariel and arial 
The State telephone service lt don’t suppose it meant any harm . 
is to be taken over by a | | A well-known boxe j id bo be it 
pany, as the Government car t \e | to a Trade journal the | the habit of quoting IKWiat \t abou 
if pay As far a we ure ¢ edit ern racing motor increases it speed | the count of nine he bas been heard to 
they can have ou it well ‘ tot mroale hourevery three month nurmur that 
If th rave progre iS tnaintained il hear ‘ bonne 
An American actre " il ‘ i be able to go to Brighton puns 
necklace two hours after she arrived ind back faster than we can sta it i OF . , 1 of he hal 
Vari It is not often tl ul ! ( Or an - d , ) . ‘ drais 
have to wait > | ras t rf umd I is ha 
It { 6 marimbaphone, i | i , 
Io the taxpayer not ent Lied t Mi ent recently introduce I 7 
how his money has been wasted ? i! to London, is played over water treated \ Norfolk man | been bound oves 
quires The Daily Kapri | th alcohol, which imparts a special |! Pitbings Tis Wile { cucumber 
gestion that the British taxpayer has} tone to the m This expedient is | plea that he isa vegetarian Wa 
nights is, of course idicrou ( ( ell known to bagpipe: nob accepted 
Since the invention by Prof r Lov [he typewriter does not le uid ‘ ut Ba hom 
} of a new sale ty razor on the prin pit L WILMe “at i London County Cou ) art on Ls 1 th 
of a lawn mows r, everal covey of} Qur own experience 18 that it ore u : ; He A... he . Las a 
Beavers have been seen n iking tor the it mt r ly distort i | “ Aus ae itement 
hills, } " itilil ws for i to take act 
: A bho let i nN publi hed drav Mui il peo 
We understand that, in « rder not to ny attent n to the evil of moderate! A | iteful th ng to re ~ il 


} 
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SMYRNA AND THE PROFITEER. 
| (See a letter in “The Times ” of Oct. 5.) 


Wuen Turkey set the town alight 

| ‘To ease the task of sword and spear, 

Others deplored the Christians’ plight, 
But so did not the profiteer ; 

“Though war would suit me best,” he 

said, 

« Atrocities will serve instead, 

And it is my idea to earn a 

Trifle from this warm time at Smyrna. 


“* Reduced to cinders,’ I shall say, 
‘In flaming barn and sizzling store, 
| Dried fruit is drier still to-day 
And what remains will cost you 
more ;’ 
And, sitting tight like young Jack 
Horner, 
Pulling the plums out in my ‘ corner,’ 
The price—to start with—I ‘ll inflate 
£4 or so per cwt.” 


Good Sir, with me your little coup 

Is like to prove a sorry frost ; 
I care not one dried fig for you 

And what your dashed sultanas cost : 
That element of Christmas mirth 
With me is apt to swell a girth 
Already adequately stout, 
And I propose to do without. 


And I shall urge my friends to take 
This year an anti-raisin pledge 
And fill the vacuum, should it ache, 

With luscious fruit and juicy veg. ; 
And leave you merchants in the soup 
To miss the spoil you meant to scoop, 
To play your low snap-dragon game 
And burn your fingers in the ae 

P O. S. 





A POLICE PROBLEM. 


I am passing through a minor mental! 
crisis. Or perhaps it is a moral one, 
| | cannot, in fact, decide whether I have 

done that which is right, or that which 
| is wrong. 

The matter concerns the Police Force 
in general and Constable Robert Teb- 
butt in particular. Constable Tebbutt 
is a man whom [ am proud to count 
among my friends, and I may say we 
consider ourselves fortunate in having 
retained his services in our district for 
so many years. 

If it were not for petty jealousy on 
the part of his superiors the worthy 
man would, I gather, have been “ up at 
the Yard” long ago. But, as he has 
more than once remarked to me, “ You 
know what yooman nature is, Sir;” and 
I, who have owned, nay, have suffered 
from, a very human nature for over 
thirty years, have always been able to 
place my hand on my heart and say, 
«*T do, Robert.” 

Now there has always been a very 
pleasant understanding between Robert 





and myself that, when I am transported 
by my family to the sea, he shall keep 
a special and particular eye on my 
establishment. This arrangement has 
worked with perfect smoothness fot 
quite a long period, and there would be 
something wrong with the annual holi- 
day if, on the day after our return, we 
did not receive a visit from the rubicund 
Robert. The etiquette of the occasion 
is strictly defined, and no deviation 
from it is allowed. 

“Good evening, Sir. 
‘ad a pleasant ‘oliday.” 

“Thank you, Robert, I have.” 

“ Everything all correct, Sir?” 

“ Allcorrect, Robert.” (At this point 
my hand comes in contact with his.) 

“Thank you very much, Sir. Good 
night, Sir.”’ 

Very occasionally he gives me a few 
details concerning suspicious characters 
whom he has found prowling round the 
house at midnight and who have fled 
at his approach; but normally we do 
not waste time in superfluous chatter. 

This year a complication has arisen. 
Some misguided individuals, lured per- 
haps by the false aspect of prosperity 
presented by my establishment, have 


I ‘ope you've 





made an unostentatious entry into it 
and removed certain articles. In short, 
I have been burgled. 

I felt that Tebbutt owed me an ex- 
planation, but to my surprise he did | 
not make his accustomed appearance 
the day after our return. Three days 
elapsed, in fact, before we saw him, and | 
then he was quite without his usual | 
buoyancy of manner. 

“Good evening, Sir.’ 

**Good evening, Robert.” (A pause.) | 

“ Everything all cor—insured, Sir?” | 

“ Allinsured, Robert.”’ (A long pause.) 

“If I may advise you, Sir, I shouldn't 
be too gentle with the insurance com- ! 
pany.” 

“It is not the practice, Robert, of 
people who have been burgled to be too 
gentle with the insurance company. 
And, on the other hand, I rather gather 
it is not the practice of the insurance | 
company to be too gentle with the | 
people who have been burgled.” (A | 
pause so long that it threatened to be- | 
come embarrassing.) 

* Bit of bad luck me being off duty 
them two days,” he said at last. a 

“Oh! You were off duty, were you?” | 

“Yes. Didn't you know, Sir? ’Ad a| 
return of the ojd trouble.” | 

I had no idea he had any old trouble, | 
but I felt that this new factor rather 
altered the aspect of the case. 

“I’m sorry to hear that, Robert,” I 
said sympathetically. 

“ And noos like that soon gets round.” 

The remark puzzled me for a mo- 
ment. ‘“ You mean,” I said, “that the 





fact of your being sick was—shall I say 


. 


flashed through the underworld ?” 
“ Well, they 're always on the look- 
out, Sir,” he said. 


The explanation was complete. Our 


trusted guardian had been temporarily 
struck down, and Crime had in con- 
sequence stalked through the land. 
Surely it was sympathy that was de- 
manded, not blame. 


“You have no suspicions as to the 


culprits, Robert?” I asked, putting my 
hand in my pocket. } 

“Well, Sir, I ’ave and I ‘aven’t. 
you know what I mean.” 

“No, Robert, Ido not. But I am not 
very bright to-night; perhaps in the 
morning : 

“Well, Sir, from the way the geranium 
bed was trod about it looks to me like 
the Wapping gang.” 








if 


“Is there a gang at Wapping?” I | 


asked. 
“ But from other clues it might be 
the Shoreditch lot.” 
* Good heavens!” I said, “and I once 
knew a man who lived in Shoreditch,’ 
“ But don’t you worry about that, 
Sir; leave the matter in our ‘ands.’ 
So | have left the matter in thei: 


hands, and in Robert’s hand I left 
something else as well. This it is 


which has given me cause to think. | 
feel that my conduct may be justly 
impugned by my fellow-householders. 


[If the police are to be rewarded when | 


you don’t have a burglary, is it right to 
reward them when you do? = Or vice 
versa? 
ciple involved. 

Irene has not been very helpful in the 
matter, 

“T think,” she said, “ you might 
include Tebbutt’s Perpetual Pension 
in your income-tax return; I don’t see 


There must surely be a prin- | 


why we shouldn’t have some allowance ! 


for it.”’ 

When she talks like that I nearly 
always go out and mow the front lawn. 
The noise irritates her. 





“For Sale, Queen Anne Sideboard, practi 
cally new.”—Advt. in Local Paper. 


It is supposed that the rumour that | 


Her Majesty died quite a long time ago 
was put about by a trade rival. 





“Very fine 4-post Bedstead, with massive 


Spiral Pillows,”—Advt. in Daily Paper. 

We understand that one of our Ameri- 
can visitors refused it on the ground 
that it would only make him dream of 
corkscrews. 


“One of the novelties at the Shoe and 
Leather Fair at the Agricultural Hall is the 
all-weather hat for women made of !eather.” 


Daily Paper. 
We shouldn't have thought that women 
so constituted needed this protection. 


| 
| 
| 
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FLEET STREET FRANKENSTEIN AND HIS MONSTER. 


InsurED Supscrrper. “IT’S YOUR MONEY I WANT.” 
Newsparer Proprietor. “1’'M BEGINNING TO BE SORRY I CREATED YOU.” 
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BACK TO WORK. 


IT IS HOPED THAT THE BRACING AND INVIGORATING EFFECT OF 
WILL BE SHOWN LATER ON. 





NEVER AGAIN; 





struck twice or a ball in water. When the 
ball only begins to move while the player is 


Or, Prorie I Don’t Puay Gonr with making his backward or forward swing he shall 
incur no penalty under this rule, but he is not 


Twice, exempted from the provisions of rule 12 (1) or 
Il. rule 28 (1) and of rule 12 (3) and (4).” 

THEN, of course, there is the Fussy Simpson ean recite that rule. Not 
and Academie Golfer, who can’t stand! only can he recite it, but he knows 
your smiling on the green and knows by | what it means; and he ean tell you its 
heart that vast body of customs, rules, | exact significance in all conceivable cir- 
traditions and by-laws which compose | cumstances, with maps, instances and 
the whole ritual of Golf. 

People had warned me about Simp- 
son; so befcre we set off I slipped a} Yet he is a God-fearing fellow, and 
small copy of The Rules of Golf in my| no doubt we might have had a happy 
pocket, thirty-three pages, complete| game; but it was June, and I am a 
with index. Z victim of hay-fever. On the fourth 

The Rules of Golf is an admirable} preen I sneezed. On the sixth green 
book, —— — eo and|/] sneezed. On the seventh green I 
comparable in rhythm and directness to! sneezed five times. yeig sree 
the Ponlass of Davin or other Hebrew | | diceaod ic aca = —— 
poetry. Look up “ wheelbarrow,” for! stead. At the ninth a cow mooed. At 
instance, in the index, and read aloud | the tenth it mooed again. In every 


| 
that noble passage :— | case, as Simpson pointed out, it cost 
| him the hole. 
| 
| 


illustrative anecdotes. That is the sort 


of man Simpson is. 





‘Any flag-stick, guide-flag. movable guide- 
post, wheelbarrow, tool, roller, grass-cutter, si _ : ee i 
box, vehicle or similar obstruction may be [ wish you wouldn't sneeze on the 
removed.’’ green, old man,’ he said reproachfully, 


Note the majestic breadth of mind as if 1 had been saving the things up for | aim with my putter and scored a direct | 


with which the word “similar” js|*#e moment ofhis putt. PoorSimpson, 

used. And mark the simple lucidity of | he was three down, and he was rattled. 

Rule 13 :-— “ | And when he is rattled he falls back on 
“Pruayina A Movixa Batu. oe 

A player shall not play while his ball is At the eleventh he played a wild 


moving, under the penalty of the loss of the | approach-shot. His ball bounded on to! 


hole, except in the case of a teed ball, or a ball' the green, rushed madly across it, and 
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THE HOLIDAYS UPON THE BRAIN 





yust 


at the edge of a young precipice } 
beyond. 

“Ha!” said Simpson with quiet satis 
faction, ‘‘my hole, [’m afraid.” 
“You haven't suffered. 
still on the green. You'd be in that 
bunker now if you hadn't hit my bag. 
| If l’d known you were going to bang 
‘the ball about in that fresh undisci- 
plined fashion, I'd have buried my bag 
| before you played. You deserve to lose 
| two holes for a shot like that.” 

Simpson sighed wearily and began 
reciting, 

“If aplayer’s ball when in motion,” 
he intoned, “ be interfered with in any 
way by an opponent, or his caddie, or 
| his clubs, the opponent's side shall lose 
the hole. I’m sorry’’ he went on. 
“T hate winning a hole like that, but a 
rule's a rule, you know.” 
| “Oh, very well,” I said dignified- 
| 








like. 
| But on the next green I took careful 


hit on Simpson's bag at about thirty 
yards’ range. 

‘Damned sorry,” I said; “ that's my 
hole, I fear.” 
| “Here-you did that on purpose!” 
yelled Simpson. 
| “Oh, well, if we’re playing bags, 


“ How’s that?” said I innocently. | 
Your ball . | 





struck my bag of clubs which was lying 


| 
| 
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we're playing bags; and that’s that,’ 
said I firmly, marching away to the 
next tee. 

Relations were fairly strained for the 


rest of the game. I attempted no more | 
bag-shots, but Simpson held his clubs 
igh in the air whenever I was putting. | 


At the last hole he was one up, but on 
the green I looked like squaring the 
natch. Just before I made my crucial 
putt I observed a small object lying 
between my ball and the hole, and | 
stooped down, picked it up, and was 
ibout to throw it aside. 

‘Hi!” cried Simpson, * you can't do 
U. That’s a worm-cast.”’ 

‘Well, what of it?” said I, 

‘Why, you're not allowed to go 


+} 
bbl 


tucking it about like that. You mu 
crape it aside with a club. Look at 
our rules, man.’ ° 
‘Very well,” I said, and, pulling out 
ny little book of Rules, 1 turned to 
e invaluable index. ‘ Wormeasts, 


page 17.” 

Chen I turned to page 17, and I read 
tloud the noble passage embodyin 
hat wondrous concatenation of di 
verse objects 

Dung, wormeasts, snow and ice 
may be scraped aside with a club, 

‘There you are!”’ Leried in triun pl 


RP sacs not ‘must.’ Why don’t you 


study the rules, man ?”’ 

Simpson looked very angry. 

“ My good fellow,”’ he said sternly, 
‘I've played this game for twenty-five 


vears, and what I don’t know about it 


sn’t worth knowing. The rule’s per- | 


fectly plain. If there’s a match, or a 


feather, or a stone on the green you 


ean pick it up and throw it away. But 
if it’s a wormeast or a lump of ice, 
you ve got to scrape 1b away with a 
club.’ 

‘You're wrong,” I said. 
this isn’t a worm-cast.” 

“What is it, then?” said Simpson, 
thoroughly worked up. 

‘It’s a mole-hill,” I said 

“ You're a quibbler!’’ said Simpson 

‘You're no gentleman,’ said | 

By this time there were about five 
couples standing about at various stages 
of theeighteenth hole, furiously waiting 
In front of the club-house a small crowd 
was collected, watching our gentle- 
! nanly gestic ulations. Out comes Mat 
thews, a noted expert but a sensible 
fe illow, and no friend of Simpson's. 

‘Time you fellows were moving on,’ 

he said. ‘“ What’s the trouble as 

“Look at this,’’ I said, winking at 
him. “ Simpson says it’s dung, worm- 
casts, snow or ice, I say 16 s a mok 


a5 What do ye u think ? 


ject . 
“You're both wrong,” he said at 


* Anyhow, 


| 
| 


| 
| ir 
| 
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one, 


naps * 
** (ood Lord! 
rule about that 
* Well, I don’t know that the point 
] expect we ‘ll 
Will you 


sec 


us ever been decided. 
a ruling on it. 


nave 


come 


Captain ? 


«J 


thank 
‘Where ts 
‘Asa matter of fact he's 
“ Oh, well,” said Simpson, picking up 
| his clubs. 


“Oh, 


Mapam? 
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Simpson 
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THE PEKE 18 PLAYING WITH YOUR PEARL 


ICE He MIGHT JWALLOW ONE AND GET 


‘A CRAZE OF TO-DAY, 
Expert Loxnpon Doctor on ‘ Puysic’ 
PREATMENT 
‘Simply Suggestion '—and every good medi- 
| cal man uses it.”—DProvincial Paper. 
Half-a-pint of water (in fact) and a little 
cochineal. 


| From a description of the new air- 
| service to Cologne: 

“So low can one fly with safety on one of 
these great machines that we saw a flock of 
| ducks take to the water in terror as the great 
‘| dark bat swoope: d by their playground —at one 
| little level crossing they ran to open the gates 
in case we should be landing there.” 

Evening Paper. 


We faney we know the breed of canards 
to which these intelligent birds belong. 
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REMARKABLE EXPERIENCES WITH A 
MEDIUM. 


I ser what follows in diary form 
because it is scientific. I am trained 
in science. -I attended female evening 
classes in it for a year at Balham. 

All these notes were taken down at 
the time. I have had lessons in writing 
shorthand, though I cannot read it yet. 
A young gentleman, a friend of ours, 
who plays the flute and can read music 
at sight, has copied them out for me. 

The room where we séanced was 
absolutely bare, except, of course, for the 
/ usual table, chairs and screens and a 
large bust of Gartpanpr or NAPOLEON, 
| 1 think, and an ottoman. Absolutely 
nothing to arouse suspicion, I examined 
the bust myself. The wire that goes 
' round the room, Madame assured me, 
is to hang pictures on. 


Extracts from Diary. 

April 1st.—Barometer rising. Wind 
N.E, Cloudy. Little Fido had toothache 
in the night. Called in vet. Brother 
took me to medium’s for special sitting. 
The medium or, as she calls herself, 

being highly educated and knowing 
| Greek, the media, most impressive and 
the soul of candour, with a cameo 
'brooch. Before we sat down she said 
_ sternly, “ You have an aurora?” 

I told her darling Fido was a Pekinese 
and would not hurt anybody. 

She asked us if we lived in the Astral 
Plain. My brother told her that we 

had lived for years in Upper Tooting. 
Upper” and “Astral” —perhaps a 
mere coincidence. 

She said, “1 hope your brother is 
not a septic as with such an atmosphere 
untoward results might follow ?” 

My poor brother, who suffers from 
colds in the head, will drench himself 
with eucalyptus, but Madame said that 
was all right, as they do the same in the 
Beyond on account of the draught. 

Nothing abnormal at first sitting. 
Incident of wires shaking and making 
Kido growl. Incident of ankle-bite; 
Fido very highly strung. One guinea. 

Media requested not bring dog. A 
“sensitive’’ dog—a Skye terrier—she 
told us, once chased astral body of cat 
all round room. Six mirrors smashed, 
| Bit cat under sofa. Cat went mad. 
Projected to Tibet, where it thinks it- 
self a llama. Will keep Fido at home 
| in future. 

April 4th.—54 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Got a great start. Media shrieked, « [ 
see a Gee!” But it was the letter G. 
| My fiancé’s name, who plays on the 
| flute, is Gussy. It may have been a 
| guess. Media says she never guesses 
but just senses along the psychic trail. 

She next smelled an M, a foreigner. 








A name something like Mrupn and a y 


somewhere. My brother said he knew 
a Murrny. Media then said there 
would be money troubles shortly if not 
already here. True to the smallest par- 
ticular. A man named Murphy, who 
always calls the English “ foreigners,” 
owes my brother for the loan of a five- 
pound note. 

Media warned my brother to beware 
of a little man with dark eyes. He said 
he knew it. It was the same Murphy. 
He had given him a pair in the course 
of their colloquy. 

Restless night. I fear Fido is be- 
coming a medium. He was making 
noises like one all night. 

April 7th.—Barometer falling. Ido 
not understand what follows. Media 
told us that if we wanted a direct mes- 
sage we could mentionaname. Think- 
ing of the days when I studied science, 
I cried,“ What about dear old Euciip?”’ 

Evcwip asked my brother if he knew 
a man called Ian Stein. My brother 
said “No.” Evucnip was very angry. 
He shouted, ‘There is no kink in space. 
I’ve been there and I ought to know. 
He hasn't. Q.E.D.” 

He then upset the table and vanished. 

Media said she believed it must be 
some new scievtific discovery, but she 
had always thought ‘“ Euclid” was the 
name of a book. 

Dreamed all night of Euctip swing- 
ing on parallel bars that kept on meet- 
ing. 
April S8th.—High tide at London 
Bridge, 2.30. Media said she would 
give, through poor little me, a message 
to the world which should convince 
even a septic or any other kind of 
atheist. 

Experiment under test conditions. 
We tied media's feet and saw ourselves 
that the gas was out. Music resounded. 
After a pause media said,“ Hush! | 
see a book—a big book. Hush! I 
see a B. A woman. By a woman. 
Hush! Berron. Sheis nearus. Hush! 
Message to the world, page 111. Read. 
Meditate. Circulate. Hush!’’ 

She then came out of the trance and 
absent-mindedly collected her fees éwice. 
She did not remember anything she had 
told us. The inexplicable, she said, 
sometimes remained enigmatic. 

We rushed to the nearest library and 
found the book—a cookery book. But 
there must have been some mistake. We 
could find xo message to the world on 
page 111 of the edition we consulted, 
but simply a short article on “ How to 
Pluck Geese.” 





“GOLF Links on THE DieTscHIBERG. 
(9 holes 38 bogeys).”"—Swiss Paper. 
This knocks “The Spectre of the 





Brocken ”’ silly. 


FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
I1.—Krrren-car. 

Ghoogh was chipping a reindeer horn, 

Ghah was holing a tapered thorn, 
Ghee was sprawled on the bone-strewed 


floor 
Sucking the marrow and longing for 
more, 


When in there stole 
Through the chimney-hole 
Nobody’s child 
From out of the wild. 
Think of the squeal the baby gave 
When the kitten-cat dropped into the 
cave. 


Knooph was knotting a casting net, 
Kneeph was knitting an amulet, 
Kniph was «kneading his moistencd 
sand, 
Trying to make his temple stand, 
When in there strolled 
As bold as bold 
Nobody’s child 
From out of the wild. 
Think of the head-over-heels of the 
mouse 
When the kitten-cat took over the house. 


My Lord lay stretched on the skins 
and he 
Was wishing the Marches were under 
the sea ; 
My Lady lounged in her osier chair 
Dreaming of babies’ eyes and hair, 
When into the hall 
Came the seneschal 
With Nobody’s child 
From out of the wild. 
Was ever a lady so seared as she 
When the wee wild kitten was dropped 
on her knee ? 


Dancing, glancing, mutinous eyes, 
Buttertly-wanton, owlet-wise ; 
Out of the window, in at the door— 
Never was seen such a sprite before ; 
Never such grace 
Of form and face 
As Nobody’s child 
Brought out of the wild. 
My Lord still glowered and gloomed 
apart, 
But she crept straight into My Lady’s 
heart. 








The Country of Big Things. 

* Mouse Huntinc SEASON Is OPEN 
Return of Cooler Temperature Halts Rush 
of Forest Monarch to Mountains.” 

Montreal Paper. 
We dare not think what the Canadian 
cats must be like. 





From a concert advertisement. 
*’Cello Obbligato .. Mr. Lauri Kennedy. 
Flue Obbligato..,. Mr, John Amadio.” 
Daily Paper. 





Mr. Amapro has our sympathy. 
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REMARKABLE EXPERIENCES WITH A 
MEDIUM. 
I ser what follows in diary form 
because it is scientific. I am trained 
I attended female evening 


_ classes in it for a year at Balham. 


All these notes were taken down at 


| the time, I have had lessons in writing 


shorthand, though I cannot read it yet. 
A young gentleman, a friend of ours, 
who plays the flute and can read music 
ut sight, has copied them out for me. 
The room where we séanced was 
absolutely bare, except, of course, for the 


| usual table, chairs and screens and a 
| large bust of GartaLpi or NAPOLEON, 


[ think, and an ottoman. Absolutely 
nothing to arouse suspicion. I examined 
the bust myself. The wire that goes 
round the room, Madame assured me, 
is to hang pictures on. 
Extracts from Diary. 

April 1st.—Barometer rising. Wind 

N.E. Cloudy. Little Fido had toothache 


in the night. Called in vet. Brother 
| took me to medium’s for special sitting. 


The medium or, as she calls herself, 
being highly educated and knowing 
Greek, the media, most impressive and 
the soul of candour, with a cameo 
brooch. Before we sat down she said 
sternly, ‘‘ You have an aurora?” 

I told her darling Fido was a Pekinese 
and would not hurt anybody. 

She asked us if we lived in the Astral 
Plain. My brother told her that we 
had lived for years in Upper Tooting. 
“Upper” and “Astral”—perhaps a 
mere coincidence. 

She said, “I hope your brother is 


not a septic as with such an atmosphere 


untoward results might follow?” 
My poor brother, who suffers from 


_ colds in the head, will drench himself 
with eucalyptus, but Madame said that 


was all right, as they do the same in the 


| Beyond on account of the draught. 


Nothing abnormal at first sitting. 


| Incident of wires shaking and making 


| Kido growl. 
| Fido very highly strung. 


| self a llama. 


| flute, is Gussy. 


Incident of ankle-bite; 
One guinea. 

Media requested not bring dog. A 
“sensitive’’ dog—a Skye terrier—she 
told us, once chased astral body of cat 
all round room. Six mirrors smashed, 
Bit cat under sofa. Cat went mad. 
Projected to Tibet, where it thinks it- 
Will keep Fido at home 
in future. 

April 4th.—54 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Got a great start. Media shrieked, « [ 
see a Gee!” But it was the letter G. 
My fiancé’s name, who plays on the 
lt may have been a 
guess. Media says she never guesses 
but just senses along the psychic trail. 

She next smelled an M, a foreigner. 





A name something like Mrupn and a y 
somewhere. My brother said he knew 
a Murruy. Media then said there 
would be money troubles shortly if not 
already here. True to the smallest par- 
ticular. A man named Murphy, who 
always calls the English “ foreigners,” 
owes my brother for the loan of a five- 
pound note. 

Media warned my brother to beware 
of a little man with dark eyes. He said 
he knew it. It was the same Murphy. 
He had given him a pair in the course 
of their colloquy. 

Restless night. I fear Fido is be- 
coming a medium. He was making 
noises like one all night. 

April 7th.— Barometer falling. Ido 
not understand what follows. Media 
told us that if we wanted a direct mes- 
sage we could mentiona name. Think- 
ing of the days when I studied science, 
I cried,“* What about dear old Kuciip?” 

Evcwip asked my brother if he knew 
a man called Ian Stein. My brother 


FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
I1.—Kuirren-car. 

Ghoogh was chipping a reindeer horn, 

Ghah was holing a tapered thorn, 
— sprawled on the bone-strewed 
floor 








| 


Sucking the marrow and longing for | 


more, 
When in there stole 
Through the chimney-hole 
Nobody's child . 
From out of the wild. 
Think of the squeal the baby gave 
When the kitten-cat dropped into the 
cave. 
Knooph was knotting a casting net, 
Kneeph was knitting an amulet, 
Kniph was «kneading his moistencd 
sand, 


| Trying to make his temple stand, 


When in there strolled 
As bold as bold 
Nobody’s child 





said “No.” Evcnip was very angry. 
He shouted, “There is no kink in space. | 
L’ve been there and I ought to know. | 
He hasn't. Q.E.D.” | 

He then upset the table and vanished. | 

Media said she believed it must be | 
some new scieutific discovery, but she 
had always thought ‘ Euclid” was the 
name of a book. 

Dreamed all night of Euciip swing- 
ing on parallel bars that kept on meet- 
ing. 

April S8th.—High tide at London 
Bridge, 2.30. Media said she would 
give, through poor little me, a message 
to the world which should convince 
even a septic or any other kind of 
atheist. 

Kaxperiment under test conditions 
We tied media's feet and saw ourselves 
that the gas was out. Music resounded. 
After a pause media said,“ Hush! | 
see a book—a big book. Hush! |] 
see a B. A woman. By a woman, 
Hush! Berron. Sheis nearus. Hush! 
Message to the world, page 111. Read. 
Meditate. Circulate. Hush!” 

She then came out of the trance and | 
absent-mindedly collected her fees twice. 
She did not remember anything she had 
told us. The inexplicable, she said, 
sometimes remained enigmatic. 

We rushed to the nearest library and 
found the book—a cookery book. But 
there must have been some mistake. We 
could find zo message to the world on 
page 111 of the edition we consulted, 
but simply a short article on “ How to 
Pluck Geese.” 








“GOLF LINKs ON THE DreTscHIBERG. 
(9 holes 38 bogeys).”—Swiss Paper. 
This knocks “The Spectre of the 
Brocken ”’ silly. 





From out of the wild. 
Think of the head-over-heels of the 
mouse 
When the kitten-cat took over the house. 


My Lord lay stretched on the skins | 


and he 


Was wishing the Marches were under | 


the sea ; 
My Lady lounged in her osier chair 
Dreaming of babies’ eyes and hair, 
When into the hall 
Came the seneschal 
With Nobody’s child 
From out of the wild. 
Was ever a lady so seared as she 
When the wee wild kitten was dropped 
on her knee ? 


Dancing, glancing, mutinous eyes, 
Buttertly-wanton, owlet-wise ; 
Out of the window, in at the door— 
Never was seen such a sprite before ; 
Never such grace 
Of form and face 
As Nobody’s child 
Brought out of the wild. 
My Lord still glowered and gloomed 
apart, 
But she crept straight into My Lady’s 
heart. 





The Country of Big Things. 
* Mouse HuntinGc SEASON Is OPEN 
Return of Cooler Temperature Halts Rush 
of Forest Monarch to Mountains.” 
Montreal Paper. 
We dare not think what the Canadian 
cats must be like. 











From a concert advertisement. 
**Cello Obbligato .. Mr. Lauri Kennedy. 
Flue Obbligato... Mr, John Amadio.” 
Daily Paper. 
Mr. Amapio has our sympathy. 
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LEAVING THE COUNTRY. 
ll. 

Amonast the things we have said 
good-bye to now aie the old county 
families. Perhaps that needs a word 
or two of explanation. 

At the beginning of a novel one quite 
frequently reads, ‘ There had never been 
a time for hundreds of years when 
a Glyph had not resided at Glyph.” 
And it goes on to tell you how the 


| moat had been filled in the time of 


ATHELSTAN and never cleaned 
out since, and how the sunset, 
shining through the western 





old, and the people who live 


not, like the Glyphs, “ inalien- 


'to tumble into a ditch while 





| window of Glyph chureh, made 


| at all, 


the painted escutcheon of the | 
Glyphs gleam ruby red, and 
how the stone effigies of three 
Glyphs lay with crossed legs in 
the chancel completely intact 
except for their noses, which 
had been broken off by OLIVER 
CroMWELL in a fit of rage. 

In the part of the country 
that I am talking about there 
is nothing like that. The large 
houses are none of them very 


in them have come there com- 
paratively lately. They are 


ably part and parcel of the 
soil.” The nearest they get 
to that is when they happen 


hunting. 

There are, however, quite a 
lot of old county families. 
They live very unostentati- 
ously, but they are very old. 
The most prominent represen- 
tatives of them, I should say, 
are 

(1) The milkman (1066 a.p.) 
(2) The carpenter | much 
(3) The blacksmith j earlier. 

The origins of the carpenter 
and the blacksmith are a little 
vague. Onecan only say that |____ 
their names date back to the earliest 
existing records of the place, and are 
presumably Anglo-Saxon. About the 
milkman’s name there is no question 
His ancestors quite truly and 
traceably came over with WittiaM the 
Norman, like the ancestors of Tess. 

I had a man staying with me in the 
country for a few days who was really 
a bit of a nuisance. He was not con- 
tent with the vague beauty of the land- 
scape and the view of the downs, but 
wanted to know all about everything. 
I showed him the Smugglers’ Roads 
and the Hammer Ponds, and explained 
to him that the forest, owing to the 
huge supply of charcoal and iron, had 





Ages, and that the public-houses were 
still, I was sorry to say, closed in the 
afternoon. I also pointed out that there 
were an enormous number of pet pheas 
ants about and that he must be careful 
where he put his feet or he would tread 
on them. 

« Yes,” he said ; “ but there's just one 
other thing.” 


“ All right,” I said wearily. ‘ What 


would you more of your host and some- 
time friend?” 








been a munition area in the Middle 


He observed that there must surely 
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“CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 
A WAUGHAM DAY East OF SuEz. 


be a few old historical families in the | 


neighbourhood who had dug their roots | 
deeply into the soil. 

“People round here,” I told him, | 
“don’t dig their roots into the soil at 
this time of the year. They hoick them 
up and eat them. But I think I can 
introduce you to a member of the oldest 
historical family hereabouts and get 
him to drive you out in his carriage 
for a round of calls. That is if you will 
insist on being a snob.” ‘ 

“Ah! but a pure snob,” he said. 
“Not one of those inferior snobs who 
have a mean reverence for wealth: or for 
titles. I only hunt lineage. I am an 
aristocrat of snobs.” 

So I stopped the milk-cart and put 








my friend between two of the churns, 
and the milkman and he drove off to- 
gether with aclank of metal and haughty 
Norman smiles. Egquitabant ad Bos- 
ham, as the tapestry says. 

I feel now that I must have exag- 
gerated this incident a little, but the 


fact, and there is no doubt that he 


my friend, for he is not proud, and does 





the anti-Turkish policy of Ricuarp [., 
——— or whatever it was that im- 
poverished his ancestral line. 

But it was the quaint rami 


atfected us most. 

“IT met a man in the village 
this morning,” I would say, 
“and he told me he was going 


te bring us a cord of wood.” 


Marley.” 

“ Not old Marley, surely. I 
‘thought old Marley was the 
|inan who brought the meat.” 
| “That’s old Tom Marley. 
This is old George. They ‘re 
cousins, I think.” 

“Well, which Marley was 
it then that got married the 
other day?” 

“That was young Willian 
Marley, the son of old George. 

“ What was the girl’s name, 
then?” 

“Oh, her. That’s Susan 
Marley, the daughter of old 
Ben Marley at Forest End, you 
know. She’s young Mary's 
sister. 
I mean.” 

“But I thought 
brother was that boy who 
brings the newspapers and 





horse.” 
aL “Oh, yes, he’s a Marley too.” 

“] say, aren’t we getting rather too 
immuch in with the Marley set? 





all that, do you think?” 

And | am reminded now that there 
is yet another Marley, Samuel Marley, 
[ believe. Hecame to mein the garden 
one day and mentioned that he was the 
secretary of the cricket club, and would 
I care to subscribe? I said that I 
should, and that I was sorry they had 


had to come to me for it, because | | 


was meaning to send it. 

“TI didn’t come round for that,” he 
said; “it would do anywhen, that 
would. Mary told my daughter your 
kitchen dresser wanted a bit doing, and 


I just slipped round to put a sharp coat | 


fications and inter-connections | 
of the old county families that | 


“Oh, yes, that must be old 


Mary the housemaid, | 


Mary's | 


telegrams, when he isn’t help- | 
ing to harness the butcher's 


Is it | 
|a good thing to be quite so cliquy as 








descent of the milkman is a genuine | 
would have been quite willing to oblige | 


not even show any resentment towards | 
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Duchess (to lady trying to enlist her support for a novel but somewhat daring venture in aid of charity). “1'M arratp THE DUKE 
p I MUST REFUSE. WE MAY BE OLD-FASHIONED, BUT THE ENTERTAINMENT IS HARDLY—— | 
Visitor. “Is HARDLY AH, WELL, I QUITE UNDERSTAND—‘ NEW WINE AND OLD BOTTLES,’ WHAT?” 


Won't you take me as master and 


AN APPEAL TO THE HEAD. |  jiece on 


of paint on that like, and I thought I'd 
ask you at the same time.” 


This seems to me to be a good thing, It is og expe neg a pore ee gi : ~~ | Perceiving the qualities writ 
. : . : i lal om 31 zy would be useful in guiding girts in the . y wm a 
and a thing that we shall miss if | -icice of a bustand oud.thet ovary oulter Around my occipital region = 
London. It is a great trouble to send | cught to have his bumps told ract, courtesy, valour and wit 
the 3 ile receipts ‘ar the , Seer et Pr The many contusions upthrown by 
cheques and to file receipts. Far the) \ty phyllis, don’t dream of rejecting a , ee ’ 
most convenient and friendly way of M3." - These merits redouble the force 
eae a ee es rhis heart you have kindled to flame Of the pl f , . 
subscribing to the local cricket club 18/ Refore you ‘ve a chance of inspecting | ag wegietss pe Ah eee, 
to hand over one’s subscription to the The head that accompanies same ; | I'he temples, of course). 
secretary yerson at the same time . : . . , 
: ~ rae potson a _— an me’ Tl bring, ever frank in my dealings, Feel firmly, my Phyllis, and, reading 
: »is Ss g rou! o put a sharp ae : : : 
—— . a ee ike sind 1 { P » & snaty My skull to your searching regard ; My numerous knobs and diverse, 
‘08 ‘ ce 1e kitchen dresse : . 7m, i ee 
|‘ ~ of paint like hi t , . a - tee €'! Don't coyly dissemble your feelings, Give ear to phrenology’s pleading 
| at the anc s daughter's friend. oe : : 
| at the instance of his daught aucens But feel really bard. And take me for better, for worse; 


| And about a mile away, curiously 


| enough, is a building something like a 
| hundred years old, called Marley Hall, 
built, I suppose, on the site of a former 
house of the same name. I have made 


| Convinced that no discord will hurt you, 

No tiffs plunge you down to the 
dumps, 

| If wedded to one in whom virtue 

Thus comes out in luinps 


Observe its projections and crannies, 
And learn, as you re certain to do, 

Beyond any question this man is 
The conjugal partner for you ; 

Though others be fairer of feature, 


| 
| 


therefore a note of a rathe bright and 











, r | | 
> . : . Sue al g ee ’ “il: | Se j 
original beginning to a feuiileton that , ich be busy qeienn = P fear 
: : u ought, as a lar-seelng creature ‘rom i al rtisement 
I mean to write :— hee tought, ri B iah=s & crea ’ rom a hotel advertisement 
“There had never been a time for | To look on ahead. “ Luncheons—Tete en Sante— Dinners.” 
hundreds of years when a Marley had | That isn’t the place that a pal hit, |Give it up? The answer is “ thé dans- | 
. | } " x « } € : . ‘ ‘ ” 
resided at Marlev Hall... Evor. | When his wrath was abnormally | ant. 
| swilt; | Th ho 1 
len ear — — : 4~ | “the woman who has mastered the secret | 
“The Repertory Plavers discove 1‘1£Tom | Though it looks a if done with a mallet, | o¢ retaining beauty while travelling will pro 
Walls Told’ last vear.”—Scottisk Paper, | It signifies patience and thrift ; | vide herself with the means of keeping cool 
This is the first we have heard of it. ‘es here where the moulting com- | and fresh and dainty in het — 
mences Lavy Paper, | 
“House THIEves Scrprisep at GoLpERs Note well the peculiar bulge ; [his produces the impression on arrival 
| 
} 


GrEEN.”—Newspaper Placard | A hatred of sham and pretences that she has stepped straight out of a | 
We don’t wonder. It goes to divulge. | band-box. | 
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Patient (who has had a tooth extracted with gas). “ Unre, I say! 








“Tu triches,” I answered, glad to} 


ENTENTE CORDIALE. 

Iv was a perfect morning—yes, there | 
have been perfect mornings, even this | 
year, out here in Normandy—with just | to the path again. 
enough wind to stir the abundant |ave dirty. What’ 
flowers in the villa garden and to dot | ‘dirty,’ Daddy?” 
the sea beyond with white horses. All| * Sale.” 
was peace and innocence; even man,| He moved off, but very quietly, to- 
as represented by old Achille, doing a| wards the front-door, where Germaine 
little leisurely work in the “cabbage|was shaking a mat—so quietly in- 
patch,” and Germaine, doing a great|deed that he was able to remove 
deal of unleisurely work about 
house, Was innocent and peaceful. Even | the corner of 
Iixdward, that turbulent red-headed | noticing him. 
youth—my six-year-old son—seemed| I could not but admire the execution 
innocent and peaceful enough. | of this coup a’état, but I was just shak- 

He climbed on to the window-sill of | ing my head over the slight disturbance 

| my study from the garden path, a feat} to my sense of peace and innocence 

which a thoughtfularchitect would have | when—Thwack ! 

made impossible. It was the broom-handle being used 
‘Mummy said I wasn’t to int’rupt | as a weapon of offence, and evidently 
ou,” said Edward, looking quite un- | where the hedge divided our garden 

And then Edward's 


foster this inquiring spirit. 

“Tu triches,’ murmured Edward, “I 
inustn’t triche, must 1?” and he slid 
Then, se My hands 


the French for 


the house without her 


| 
ly 
naturally innocent, “so it would be|from the next. 
cheating to do it, wouldn't it?” | shrill voice :— 

} Tt would.” “ Henri, tutriches ! Sale Francais ! 
“What's the French for So that was the reason for Edward's 
cheating,’ Daddy?” seraphic quest for knowledge. Where 


‘You're! 








» 
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You 'RE CHARGING BY THE ‘THERM,’ AREN'T You? 


! , ; . 
the | Germaine’s broom and disappear round 


"| that Henri will hear you,” he 
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| was now my dream of peace and inno- 
| cence ? 
| From the sounds it was evident that 
| Henri was also armed. 
| “ Heaven send that, if an eye is to be 
| blacked, it may be Edward's!" [thought, 
|remembering Madame, the mother of 
| Henri. 
There were scufflings, alarums, excu) 
all, I felt, very detrimental to 
successful horticulture; then rapid 
isteps down a path. Then a rather 
crestfallen Edward appeared. 

“ Monsieur Edouard, le balai !” 
Germaine. 

‘ Henri has captured it,” said Edward 
shortly. 

“ Youmust goand——” I was about to 
say “ re-capture it,” but thought bette: 


SIONS 


cri d 


of it. ‘ You must go and ask for it 
back,” I said. “It isn’t your broom.” 

Edward screwed up his nose and 
considered. 


‘Germaine, you must keep on talking 
as if I was still here, and very loud, so 





said. 
|Then, as Germaine seemed a little 
mystified, * You tell her, Daddy,’’ and 
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| with that he skipped down the path 
and noiselessly out at the front gate. | 
I felt that a conspiracy with a six- | 
year-old boy and a French chamber- 
maid was hardly the galére for one who 
had once worn (though extremely in 
eptly) His Majesty’s uniform. And 
fault that 


yet was it not partly my 

Edward was not quite equal to ex- 
plaining in French for himself And 
was not a turn for strategy, usually 
rather lacking in our countrymen, to 


be encouraged ? And lastly lL had no 
intention at all of letting Kdwa 

[ put the matter to Germaine as 
clearly and with as small a loss of 
dignity as might be. 

The result of my explanation Wi 
shrill and voluble stream of 
from Germaine to an apparently inert 
and inarticulate Edward to recover t} 


rd dow! 


entreaty 
if 


j 


oaiail, 
Through Germaine’'s exhortations I 


heard stealthy footsteps beyond the 
hedge. 

“Voila Henri, qui fait une re 
naissance,”’ whispered Germaine, who 
had paused for breath 

“Ou, et voila Edouard, qui a fa 

embuscade,” I answered, as 
British war-whoop, distinetly audibl 
I should imagine, upon its native 


shore, rent the air. 

There was grim work then beyond 
I felt regretfully that it 
to leave my 


the hedge. 
was beneath my dignity 
seat, but the more fortunate Germaine 
ran to a point of vantage and pune 
tuated the varying of the 
battle with shrill ** / 

The end was not long in doubt. <A 
triumphant shout heralded the arrival 
of the balai, which came hurtling ove 


fortunes 


i-ld 8, 


the hedge. 

I continued to listen, a li 
hensively. There wi ominous 
silence. Had Henri been killed? Well 
if he had, the less I knew about it the 
better, and I tried t 
more to my work. 

But I failed t This 
windy day was no day for work 


++ 
t 


tle appre- 


is an 


0 do so. sunny 

¥. 
sides, there was the outcome of that 
beyon 


ht of a 


international complication d the 
hedge still in doubt. The 
dead, or at least a wounded, Hen 
a shadow across the brightness of the 
If only Henri and iid vard had 
some common enemy, I thought, they 
would be the best of friends. It was 


of such that 


j 
thoug 
1" 

l 


cast 


day. 


the absence 

Aclamour roused me from my reverie 

It was Henri and Edward, who con- 

verged from two sides upon ol 

| with the evident intenti 
cating his rake. Old Achille was n 

match fox 

into the road with t! ' 

laughter, French and English. 





eir booty, mingling 
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oO ipply myself once | = 


hem, and they disappeared | 
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Owner of Pram Dinghy. “WHat bD’ YOU THINK OF MY BoaT?” 


Friend. “WHERE DID YOU PINCH IT? OFF A ROUNDABOUT 


»” 








Porncareé and Mr. Luoyp GrorGE can- 
not arrange their affairs a little more 








like that, thought l. 
Slow Golf. 
Leach won a hole at which he had been 
truggling for half an hour.” 
Birmingham Paper. 
‘And you would feel dreadfully unhappy 
tting down to a meal at a marble top table 
nan A.B.C. twice a day on a roll and butter,” 


Story in a Scotch laper. 


“ Not unhappy, darling; only messy.” 

A little knowledge is a dangerous thing,’ 

people realise that the use of the 
rd puts them at a disadvantage.” 
Wee kly Paper. 


and most 


wrong W 


That's why we always try to remem- |} 
| ber to say “a little learning.” 


| 


Appropriate. 

From a list of wedding-presents :— 

“Mrs, C, Steyning Beard, beaver.” 
Provincial Paper. 


“1 found a wild rose bloom here in a perfect 
state on September 80th. On the same stem 
was & hip.”—Letter in Daily Paper. 
Hooray! 

* Life abstainer (22) desires change.” 

Advt. in Weekly Paper. 
Why go to the expense of advertising 
when a small glass of cider can be ob- 





tained for a few pence ? 

| . 
Wanted, Live Re presentative for Wood- 
work, in Eastern Counties area ; tired appli 


cants save stamp.”—Provincia! Paper. 
But a bit sickening if they didn’t get 


the job after their trudge. 


| 
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Master. “Your EVENING OUT, Saran? 





Hliow SMART YOU LOOK!” 
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Cook, “Yrs, Str; I pon'r NEVER STUDY NO FASHION-PLATES, BUT I DO KNOW HOW TO DISH MESELF UP.” 


PROGRESS. 


I am naturally an unambitious man. 
My handicap of eighteen is well suited 


| to my easy-going temperament, and I 


have no hankering for the heady ex- 


| altation of “ Plus Fours.” Sybil is differ- 
/ent. Socially she has the instincts of 


the mountaineer, and it was only by 
subtle hints of a genius which would 
blossom in due season that I was so 
long able to avoid the dissipation of my 


| energies in an effort to “ get on.” 


But when I indiscreetly raised my 
eyebrows at our quarterly therm ac- 


| count, and Sybil, noticing the gnashing 


of my lashes, deemed it an opportune 
moment to enlarge on the pains of 


| penury and compared my. climbing 


capacity to that of a helicopter, 1 
realised that the matter was becoming 


| one of gravity. 





“If only you had more energy,” she 
sighed. 

As an irredeemable playwright,” I 
began, but Sybil pouted. 

* Perbaps,’’ she mused, “if you took 
@ course—— 

I urged the neurotic atmosphere of 
a pump-room and suggested a matinée. 
Sybil, I fancy, did not hear me. She 


~~ 





was turning the pages of her monthly 
shilling’s-worth of advertising matter. 

“Accountants earn £1,000 a year,” 
she read wistfully. ‘* Learn to sketch 
for the Press. Develop your will power. 
We can make you a civil engineer. 
Learn shorthand while you sleep. Can 
you mend a burst pipe?’” 

Sybil has a head for figures. Basing 
her calculations on an additional £1,000 
a@ year accruing from my activities as 
a chartered libertine among the ledgers, 
she rapidly reduced our milk bill to 
a relatively negligible charge, and our 
rent to a mere vulgar fraction of our 
dividends ; described a circle of desir- 
able acquaintances to which our access 
of wealth would admit us; squared my 
tailor; proceeded by harmonical pro- 
gression to instal a grand piano in the 
drawing-room; proyed that if under 
present conditions 500 therms equalled 
£ pence, with an extra £1,000 a year 
added to our income we could put in a 
few extra brackets and not notice the 
difference; and finally subtracted from 
my bank-balance the necessary guineas 
for a course of memory training that 
would double my income. 

“That'll be £2,000 a year,” she 
cooed. 





I look upon the inauguration of that 
course as the turning-point in my life. 
By the time I could. travel mentally 
from ‘potted meat” to “ reincarna- 
tion” and back again to ‘ potted meat ”’ 
my appetite for self-improvement was 
whetted. I enrolled for a course on 
“ How to sketch for the Press.” 

“That'll be £2,500,” cried Sybil, and 
wrote for a catalogue of furs. 

Within a week I had enrolled for 


three more courses, and our income | 
Within a fortnight | 
we touched the £6,C090 mark, and then | 


rose to £4,000. 





Sybil lent a hand and took a course in | 
fancy needlework, sending our financial | 


barometer up to £6,500. 

Since then we haye never looked 
back. Each day our income (potential) 
soars to giddier heights. 1 have en- 
gaged a capable staff and am taking 
courses by proxy. In my study, for 
instance, my oftice-boy is deep in a 
course of personal magnetism. He is 
making rapid progress. Only this morn 
ing he arrived covered from head to 
foot with oddments of metal which had 
sprung at him and adhered as he walked 
along the street. 

Our parlour-maid is studying the 
piano. She is a little depressed about 
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STIRRING UP PEACE. 


WITH MR. PUNCH’S COMPLIMENTS—WHATEVER MAY BE THE ISSUE OF THE PRESENT 


NEGOCIATIONS—TO GENERAL. HARINGTON, SOLDIER AND STATESMAN TOO. 
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Small Spectator (brea 
FISHERMAN,” 
Unsuccessful Sports 


tat times. More than once 


tried to establish contact 
brain and the keyboard 


patient with her; given time, I reckon glass | In any English garden-plot ; 
at she will eventually bring in about And bleak and blank the high walls | Here such as they must walk apart 
C250 a year. stand And seek a group of little flowers, 


The gardener is learn 
taller; the cook is deep in 
internal combustion engi 


yvoungest hopeful, though 


first pair of trousers, 1s « 
for the Press. 


Inall I am employing fifteen deputies, | »,, 
ying lr 


and between us we are 


hundred and twenty-three courses 


with power to add to tl 
There is a trifling difficult 
ment with my left-hand ne 
threatens proceedings for 
nection with a sketch of 

made for the Press. Let 


With an estimated income (future) of | 


something near a quarte) 
I can afford to turn a de 
threats. 

Sybil—need I add ?—is « 


has confessed that she is very proudof| With all the throbbing hues of Ind; 


me. I am not a little 
inyself,. 


Meanwhile there is tl! 


therm account. 
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~ 4 4 Vv? 
~~ a “4 pa 9 ‘ N Qa" aw we — 
soll ~ . wR N . . t \d 
s eae Reynolds 
? e fler engthy period). “1 pon’? KNOW ’OW YOU CAN STICK IT. I SHOULD NEVER MAKE A 
“No AND Y LL NEVER MAKE A MASCOT NEITHER.” 
| ae c ‘ped a 5 : ’ 
nee has | Beauty enough and brimming o'er 
between her THE FLOWER SHOW. [hese had already found, God wot, 


But I am} Tue light falls chill through vaulted | Enough to worship and adore 


ing to grow) Where plutocrats and parsons pass Sea-daisies with pale purple heart, 


the study of ach other, catalogue in hand— And pinks that smell lke summer 
nes, and my | Fur-collared plutocrats who crave showers; 
only in his The gayest blooms of greatest size, And others sober and demure, 


With gentle faces clear and calm, 


Who fold within their petals pure 


laily writing | And stooping parsons grey and grave 
| 
ss are dahlias, we are told, Arabian frankincense and balm ; 


Who look around with dazzled eyes. 


n 


e tl 
1 ) ul 
taking one 


. | The light falls far more softly there, 
The hum and patter die away, 
And fluting bird-notes fill the air 
at he mo. ! . | ‘y ar r oa ride ! { . 
: I won * * | From whose sharp petals strange and | rom far-off gardens old = 5 
ignbour, WHO ) Ss 
— . M.S. 
libel in con- | - 


i 

Those things with tentacle and spur, 
. Like creatures of the sea deeps cold, 

elr number. | , , , . 

Most lovely and most sinister, 





ee? No long-dead gardens breathe again | 
him which 3 With their old breath of sun and dew | Our Tactless Reporters. 
him proceed. | And brown earth wet with summer} “The preacher at matins was the Res 
rain. nd the anthem was ‘ Ye shall go out with 
of @ million, joy.’ "—Local Paper. 
if ear to his | Not ina gard n quiet and prim Oe a Tee bee ete 


| Your inspiration did you find, “ WANTED. 


, , ' } ae ; , u se i able CCASIO ] 

cStatic hie Ye who have decked the dahlia dim General |] urpos Man, abl . ane nally 
drive motor lorry, small bicycle repairs, ran 
small gas engine, knowledge carpentry and 
general repairs. Care of two private cars. 


surp! sed at| Not for the greater joy of sage, 
Spare time in grocery warehouse. Permanent 


Poet, philosopher or saint 
he quarterly | You dabbed on Nature's perfect page | job for right — —Evovin ai Paper. 
| That burning splash of mimic paint.'“ Permanent” seems the right word. 
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MORE BRIGHTNESS FOR LONDON, 
WHY SHOULD NOT WAITRESSES, AS WELL AS WAITERS, PERFORM THEIR DUTIES IN EVENING DRES 


ee 


THE COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 





George and I were motoring along 
the Great North Road. My two-seater 
had bravely surmounted the crest of a 
little incline and a stretch of smooth 
white road lay temptingly before us, 
Opening her out, we sped forward at 
an exhilarating pace. 

There were two other cars in front of 
| us, one about a hundred, the other per 
| haps two hundred yards ahead ; further 
| on still the tall slightly-stooping figure 

of a pedestrian dressed in black could be 
| seen walking slowly in the middle of 
| the road, his back towards us. So fa 
| nothing unusual had occurred; there 
was not the least indication that any 
| 


| 
| 


| thing unusual would occur; and yet 
suddenly it did. 

The foremost motorist gave a warn 
| ing toot on his horn, but the black- 
| coated pedestrian took no notice what 
ever; a louder, more urgent honk rent 
the air, but still he continued his course 
imperturbably in the exact centre of the 
road. Just when it seemed that an un 
fortunate accident was inevitable, the 
tall figure executed an unexpectedly 
agile leap to the left, escaping destruc- 
tion by a hair-breadth. He peered in- 





SS 





| more he stared up the road 





. | 
tently after the retreating vehicle; he} ever, will deliberately run over a pedes 


turned and peered back in the opposite 
direction ; then he deliberately resumed 
his position in the middle of the road, 
immediately in the path of the second 
oncoming car, 

‘* Well, did you see that ?”’ 
George. 

The driver of the car in front of us 
sounded his horn with angry impatience, 
clearly betraying his indignation at this 
flagrant disregard of the rights of the 
automobilist. Not however until it was 
almost upon him did the lank pedestrian 
deviate an inch either to the right or 
left; then with another of his nimble 
sideways leaps he sprang clear. Once 
again he 
He must have seen 
us unless he were blind; he must have 
heard us unless he were deaf: yet once 
more he stepped out into the middle of 
the highway as calmly as though not 
even a donkey -cart were within a mile 
of him. There was something strangely 
uncanny about it all. 

“* Run the fellow down,” eried ( ieorge 
vindictively, and indeed I had already 
almost determined to do so unless he 
made all haste to get out of my way. 
No one but an inveterate road hog, how 


exclaimed 


looked behind him, 





trian without having first sounded his 
horn,and my instinets of sportsmanship 
caused me to deliver a penetrating blast 
on my particularly raucous hooter as, 
opening the throttle, | bore down upon 
this impudent usurper of one of the 
best stretches of road in the Midlands. 

“Took out for the bump,” cried 
George excitedly; but it never came, 
lor the third time the long frock-coated 
figure escaped annihilation by means 
of a swift well-judged bound. As we 
flashed past we caught a glimpse of a 
mild spectacled countenance regarding 
us gravely, and a fleeting impression 
of a note-book and pencil. The next 
moment he was hidden from sight in 
a cloud of dust. 


Rounding the next corner we came 
upon a wayside inn, one of those relics 
of the old coaching days now unhappily 
sorare. Yielding to George's entreaties 
I halted. We entered the quaint old 
parlour and rested awhile, speaking of 
the sad decay of venerable institutions 
and the rapid cxzcoachment of the 
vulgar upon the picturesque. Thus en- 
gaged, the disturbing incident of the 
eccentric pedestrian had almost faded 





Tene —_ 
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from my mind when, without warning, | 


| ( ountry side 


a measured tread was heard in the pas 

save and the bland spectacled face of | 
this strange individual appeared round 
the doo 
an angry snort, 


I started violently ; George 
eCuVve 

here was nothing in the least pro 
yvocative, however, in the new-comer’ 


demeanour Ile advanced toward 


ul and bowed courteously Ah, 
gentlemen,’ he observed, we mer 
is ain.’ 

linpelled by curiosity I laid a re 
training hand on George's arm. “ Good 
ifternoon, Sir,” | said genially after | 
your arduous walk you will, 1 am sure 
be glad of some timely refreshment | 


Pray join us in drinking to the health 


of all travellers in a tankard of our land 
lord’s excellent ale.” 
Gravely intinating that he would be 


honoured to do ko he seated himself ut 


il table and removed his hii hh ik 
iat “] uspect geontleme »,”’ he ob 
erved after aw pause, “that you were 


little puzzled by what may have 


cemed to you an idiosyneracy in my 
behaviour on the road out yonder Am 
7 


] correct 
“You 


George. “1 consider your conduet 


certainly ure, exclaim ad 


The stranger stopped him with a little 


vesture of the hand. “1 can expl unit 


two words,’ he said l am a repre 
entative of the Society for Preservin 
he Rustic Peacefulness of the 1 rege 


The S.PLR.PLE.C. is an 


organisation whose object is to keep 
the 
England It 


‘countryside is being 


inviolate serene tranquillity o 
that ou 
devastated by t 

Think, gentlemen 
li puget 
to be a kindly instrument, a human 


‘Hail,’ it 


effect, ‘Lam coming, brother, but I will 


rural realise 


blatant motor-horn, 
Whata motor-horn ought to be 
tarlan voice. should say in 
not hurt you if you let me pass quietly 
It should be designed to 
and good 


on my way 
trike a note of friendliness 
will, not one of hostility and frightful- 
ness. Lam sure you will agree with me 
in this. | 

‘l am sent out,” he proceeded ah 


gather information upon which out 


Society may act; in other words | 


| what may be termed an itinerant censor 


for me to resume my pourney 


of motor-horns, ‘T'o facilitate my duties 


] proceed, us you saw me, along the 
middle of out thoroughfares thus by 
a process of peaceful obstruction ensul 
ings for myself arm ple opportunity to 
decide whether such automobiles as 
ort ol 


would 


pass me are provided with the 
horn of which the S.P.R.P.1E.C 


“ppl ove.” 


He rose and replaced his tall hat 
upon his dome-shaped head 
now, gentlemen,” he said, “ it time 


I thank 
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On, Dappy VOULD yot 
ATTERERNOW 


you for your hospitality and wish you 


/ 


I 


l 


voyade You will doubtless hear 
rom oul 
ay 


Again he bo 


and was 


ved with old-world cere 


nony gone 
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rHtesh IN YOUR 
IN 








Trusting to be honoured by your @s- 
| teemed patronage, 
We beg Lo rematt, 
Your obedient Servants, 
Tne Socrety vor VReSERVING THE | 
Rusti PEACKFULNESS OF THE | 


When I arrived home au few days | 


atei | found a typewritten com 


It ran as] 


Exouisn Countrysipe, Liarp 


Our Acrobatic Footballers. 


munication awaiting me, “ After six minutes Stage simply forced hi 
follow j}way through, and as both he and Marshall 
kicked atthe ball, the latter rose and swerving 
= ) presents , : § 
Dear Str,—Our representative ha in the air, passed over George's head into the 
informed us that you have good reason | net giving the custodian no chanee 
to be dissatisfied with your present day Paper 
pattern of motor-horn We have in| Did he take the ball with him? 
tock a consignment ol delightfully 


{ 


we are ¢ 


f 
i 


uphonious instruments at prices which 


ontfident will attract 


ully illustrated catalogue and pricelist | Joanervine, the dramatist, at the L 
i} Association Conference 


we enclosed. May we especially re 


* And | commend to your notice Models No. oP 


you, \ | 


It is harder for a modern author to enter 
than it in for a rch man to 
Heaven,’ said Mr, St. 


brary 


t public library 


enter the Kingdom of 


vorth-Country Paper 


The Cuckoo; No. 18, The Shorn Lamb; Still, if sufficiently disguised, as in this 
‘ instance, there may bea chance for him 


* 


No. 25, The Harmonious Blacksmith 


| 
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TWO OF A TRADE. 


(On October 8nd Sir Lanpon Rownanp, speaking at a lun heon 
given by the London Livery Club, avowed his optimism about King 
lish music, ‘It was in a tremendously healthy state in England to 
Ho regarded gramophones and pianolas as of the greatest 
educative value, On the same day Mr, Hamivron Harry, conductor 
if the Hallé Orchestra at Manchester, deplored our lack of patriotism 
in music, the cult of mere cleverness, the imitation of foreign idiom 
vid the hypocrisy and foreign domination which has so long prevailed 


in English musical matters} 
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} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
j 
} 
! 
| 


I haven't any use—TI never had 
lor work that is both insincere and bad. 


Thus the suecessor of good old Coarnes Hairs 
And Ricurer in the headship of the band, 
lor sixty years and longer musically 
Renowned and yenerated through the land ; 
And for the frankness void of shilly-shally, 
The fearlessness with which he takes his stand. 
Lovers of native art and foes of cranks 





Is England musical? That ancient query 
Which exercised the controversial quill 

Of mid-Victorian critics never weary 
Of patriotic efforts to instil 

Serene complacency and rout the dreary 
Detractors of our enterprise and skill-—- 


Will offer Harry their most hearty thanks. 


LUCK OF THE WEEK, 


pat 
| THOROUGHNESS. 





A returnep traveller from Italy tells me that he spent 





Though latterly deleted from the slate, 


Once more emerges into high debate 


lor simultaneously two gifted leaders, 
‘Two luminaries of the tuneful throng 
Whose names are household words to Punch's readers, 
Or such at least as haunt the Halls of Song 
Not ultra-academies or seceders, 
Have freed their minds in language clear and strong 
Yet one is hopeful on this crucial point, 
And one declares the times are out of joint. 


Rowan, who guides the Guildhall School (Sir Lanpon), 
With a prestige on wide experience based, 
Discovers no inducement to abandon 
The hopeful view be always has embraced, 
But takes a firm and optimistic stand on 
The quite * tremendous health" of native taste, 
Promoted by the educative tones 
Of piano-players and of gramophones. 


The masses crave good music more and more, 
Nor are old masters ousted by the new ; 

The “records of Berrnovien’s “ Mmperor’ 
Concerto, once the pleasure of the few, 

KMorich the makers who, ten years before, 
Would have regarded them as N.1.U 

Is England musical? the daily Press, 

Backed by Sir Lanpon Ronan, answers * Yes.” 


Yet on the very day on which he spoke 
These words of bland and comfortable cheer, 
Another voice, harsh as a raven's croak, 
Fell coldly on the patriotic ear, 
As Harty, whom the music-loving folk 
Of Manchester deservedly revere, 
Descended like a waggon-load of bricks 
On our composers and their freakish tricks 


How can they speak for England who forswea 
The genuine authentic British stingo, 
And studiously affect a foreign fare, 
A broken German, French or Russian lingo ; 
Or torture with sophisticated care 
Some syncopated tune from San Domingo 
Far too fastidious to be patriotic, 
Or anything but clever and exotic ? 


And if, he adds, they blame me for declining 
To give them hearing in the Free Trade Hall, 
I have no hesitation in outlining 
The principles by which | stand or fall; 
A simple answer's best, without refining, 
And I will give it to them once for all 





| * No Earthly Use 


| the tragedy of Romeo and Juliet, 
| habitants of the town are so well aware of the authorsh p | 


a few hours, while his car was being mended, at Montecehio 
Maggiore, not very far from Verona. It claims to be the home | 
of the CaruLets, whose feud with the Monragurs led to 


TY ? 
10 more enter prising tn 


of that play and of its interest to the English that they 
pointed out to him the very house where SHAKSPEARE lodged 
when he wrote it, 
LT .—T a 

I was recently in the company of three babies; not at 
the same time, but one alter the other, at an interval of u 
I'wo of these babies were male: you | 
The boys 
| thirty months and twenty months, the other was 
The odd thing was that during ou 


Domixant Worn, 


week between each 
| 

} were about | 
about 


must guess the sex of the other. 


| nineteen months, 
}interviews each employed the same word, and it is one of 
| And each 
| counties apart, the boys being in Sussex and Northampton 
ishire, and the other in Norfolk—said it under the same | 


with no kind of correspondence, for they were 


| 

| 

| the most dangerous and exacting words in our language, | 
| 

' 

| 

| 


provocation: while listening to a repeating watch which | 


jcarry in self-defence, so that when L meet a baby L may 





have some kind of attack. 
Some of us, encountering one 


| 

| For we are all different. 
}of those difficult creatures in its perambulator on a wet 
! 


“Isn't it horrible for my popsy-wopsy to be 


iday, can say, 
?° Others are dumb, 


| out in the rainy-painy 
11 am one of the dumb, and realising this, and at the same 
time wishing to be amiable and understanding with the 
jyoung, L bought a repeater that strikes the hours, the 
quarters and even the minutes, and is therefore far more 
jacceptable to the infantile ear than any spoken noise 

But Lam digressing. What I started out to remark is 
‘that all these three children, however different in tem pera- 
| ment and character they may hereafter become, have now 
jsome common ground. ‘They meet on level terms. For 
leach of them, when | exploited my wateh, said precisely 
ithe same thing; each said “ More.” 
Now it is a serious thing when babies in Sussex, North- 
jamptonshire and Norfolk have such a word as that so 
| prominently in their brief vocabularies; it indicates that 
| human nature 1s not changing after all and that in course 
| of time three grown-up persons will be continuing the 
jeternal quest for satiety. But how astonished I should 
have been had each of these mites, while listening, ex- 
claimed “ Less! I should probably in sheer confusion 
have dropped what one of the attendants described as “the 
watehy patehy. 

It is only as we grow older that we ask for less. And 
even then not of everything. We may ask for less 
vulgarity, less noise, less hustle, less journalism and, in 
| extreme dejection, less even of life itself; yet while we are in 
| life a few things remain of which not the oldest among us 


and so forth. 
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example, has ever had enough bread-sauce? At home 
never, and in restaurants never. It doesn’t matter so 
much about restaurants, because bread-sauce is one of the 

| preparations that no restaurant understands ; but in homes 

| the shortage is a perpetual scandal. And who has ever 
had enough capers in caper-sauce? No one, 


IIJ.—Previsuness. 


| It was in India and a distinguised globe-trotter and his 
companions were being shown round a prison. One of the 
| prisoners refused to enter into conversation or show any 
| ordinary signs of humility in the presence of European 
visitors. 

| “You must make excuse for him,” said the Baboo official. 
| “I'm afraid he’s rather peevish this morning. 


he's to be hanged at eleven o'clock 


You see 


IV.—A Proression Reviven. 

; When I was young and it was a dashing thing to smoke, 
| indoors, a meerschaum pipe held with a wash-leather-gloved 
| hand, and out of doors, in the country, a cutty, the indifferent 
performer employed some one else to colour these calumets 
before he tackled them himself, for, unlike Georcres Car- 
PENTIER and Joe Beckett, pipes are born stronger than 
ever they are again. Fora clay, I believe that the correct 
tamer was an old apple-woman. But where are old apple- 
women to-day ? 

Now, when I am so much older, and meerschaums and 
cutties are equally obsolete, and briar is the only wear, and 
pipes even in St. James’s Street are the rule, I am sufficiently 
experienced to be able to dispense with such assistance; nor 
did I think that anyone else needed it until yesterday, when 
I met my old friend Denison with something startlingly gay 
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darkened pipes which now fill the windows, but the natural 
wood, 

“You're lucky,” I said. ‘A pound if it cost a penny. 
The most I can afford is five bob.”’ 

He laughed and emitted a fresh cloud. 

“ Aren't you being rather bold with such a youngster?” 
I asked. 

“It’s the only way I like pipes now,” he replied. “ After 
the first three times of smoking them they become insipid 


| to me.” 


“That's odd,” I said; “for in my case I don't begin to 
enjoy a new pipe at all until the first three times of smoking 
it are over, and after that I don’t let it go for years. I 


really think that, financially at any rate, the advantage is | 


with me.” 
He smiled inserutably. 
“On the contrary,” he said, “ it is with me.” 


“ But how?” I asked. “At a pound apiece new pipes | 


| must be very exhausting to the post-war exchequer.” 


“True enough,” he replied; “but have you never heard 
of the exquisite adjustment which kept serene the married 
life of the Sprats? You recollect how Jack would eat no 
fat and his wifenolean? Well, London appears to be full 
of young men of means who want their pipes broken in for 
them, while I apparently am almost the only smoker who 
is happier with a new pipe than with any other. Times 
being bad, I have sold my taste and aptitude to one of those 
expensive tobacconists who are now to be found all over the 
West End, and have become a professional pipe-tumer. As 
I get half-a-crown for every new pipe I break in and as I 
can break in ten ina day .. .” 

He blew another satisfied cloud and passed on his volup- 
tuous plutocratie way. BE. V. L. 
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THE MOT THAT MISSED. 

“Tue famous wit, Taeoporr Hoox, | 
is said to have remarked..." You 
know the sort of thing; no elderly book | 
is complete without its quotations from 
True, the actual point of 
their jokes has often dropped out with | 
the course of time, but the rest of the 
story is always there and the deficiency 
1s compensated lor by an elaborate 
footnote by a learned editor. 

These professional wits, for I im 
agine it must have been a whole-time 
job, seem to have died out or else} 
we have lost the secret of their broad 
I think that must be the | 
solution. 


1 myself have long aspired to revive 


casting. 


1e honourable and elegant profession, | 


? 

but my acquaintances don't seem t« 

understand the idea at all. They don’t | 
enter into the spirit of the thing. | 

nurse a brilliant impromptu tot ages and | 
then the wrong person always provides 
the opportunity for my launching It on 
The lucky recipient 

may not laugh, | 


] 
a waiting world. 
of my bon mot may or 


but in either case he always assume 


| that his responsibility ends there. It 


is most disheartening. 

But now I think | know how to set 
about it. Il have discovered some corre 
spondence of an old-time wag. I found 
it in a cupboard in his little old red 
brick house. The delicate trace ry oO} 
the fanlight over the 
iad lost 

ked in vain for the little brass plate 


green front 
nothing of its grace, but | 


-<A100)] 


have adorned it in 


Wit.” 


s came together | 
| 


| 

] 

that must the old 

time: ‘‘Ambrose Tivvy, 
How these two letter 

[ do not 

‘ 


took a queer delight in preservil 


Know. Per] ips the old man| 
I 
, 


‘them | 


J 


But here they are - 


Irom Mr, AmLrose Tivry t 


] | 
AUTO, | 


;a memorial of his joke that failed. | 


sr Chartle 


Bathbridae Weil September 3rd. | 
My pear Sir Cuartes,—I have 
my chamber this se’ennight, being sick 


of a plaguey rheum, gotten, I doubt not 


from the Muscovy Count who was late 
here taking the water (of which he truly 
stood in great need), 
I purpose walking in the Avenue} 
about noon on Wednesday—my being 


morning will in itself 


the 


ise no small stir—and, if you will be 


abroad in 


Cu 
oO good, you can « blige me vastly in a 
small conceit which | have th« ught of 
You shall be standing under the Trees at 
about noon, and I will contrive to meet 
you there when the company is numer- 
ous enough. Then you must say very 
loud, so all may hear (my deafness will 
excuse you in this), “The morning is| 
very young and very dull.” My reply 
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The Cheerful One, “WELL, THERE y 
} ¥ WORLD IF WE WAS ALL ALIKE.” 
to you will, I am confident, provoke | 
| 


h merriment 


pect and admiration of 
Your humble Servant, 
Amp, Trvvy. 

From the Hon. Algernon Lacey to his 
Father. 

Bathbridge Wells, September 7th. 

My pear Fatuer,—I hasten to ac- 
quaint you of a great calamity which 
happened only this morning. It con- 
cerns yourfriend Mr. Tivvy, upon whose 
talk I was to model my conversation. 
There was a great company under the 
Trees this morning and a great buzz 
when we saw Mr. Tivvy coming to join 


CHARI 





U ARE. 


Pray assure her ladyship of the re- | 


VARL 








Wor I SaYs 18, IT WOULD BE A 


us, for he never walks before lunch, as 
|everyone knows. 

Sir Charles Towne, who was standing 
by me, turned to present Miss Moffet 
(who is just come to town) to Mr. Tivvy, 

saying In a great voice she 
| youngest of the five Miss Moffets. But 
| Mr. Tivvy seemed not to observe the 
\lady at all and cried out very loud, 
a” Sir, young or old, they are all demned 
dull.” 

As you may think, there was a great 
twitter and confusion, and all the town 
is in distress over this catastrophe. 
From the talk it seems that Mr. Tivvy, 
being very deaf, did not hear Bir 





Charles’s words, and his strange ex- | 
clamation referred to some letter of his | 





was the | 
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to Sir Charles which had miscarried. 
But what is the right of it no one 
knows, 
Your affectionate Son, 
Atarrnon Lacey. 





GO TO BATH. 

Wuen some ardent souls of a north- 
ern suburb invited Mr. Bernarp SHaw 
the other day to open a bazaar, he re- 
| plied with a few crisp comments on 

bazaars generally, adding, “ Tell the 
South Tottenham enthusiasts to go to 
Bath.” 





pleasant suggestion should causeannoy 
ance, 
_ of brusqueness about the message ; but 

it should be remembered that a gruff 
exterior often conceals a heart of gold. 
We do not profess to know what Mr. 
Suaw's heart is made of; we do not 


one. But we feel sure that on reflection 
South Tottenham will admit that he 
was more moderate in his demand than 
he might have been. 

Bath is a beautiful city, with waters 
renowned for their curative properties. 
It has aneient Roman remains, a his- 
toric abbey, chairs, and comparatively 
modern buns. 
beneath a desire, however imperative, 
that one should visit this famous West 
Country town. Itis an easy run of only 
106} miles from Paddington, and the 
return third-class fare is 31/3—on the 


exorbitant than railway fares generally 
‘nee, 





The New Advertising. 

rom a column of paragraphs in a 
Cape provincial fewspaper ;— 

* Admiral will arrive in George on Wed 
nesday. Tt is 24 years since last he saw his 
mother, 

My mother is so kind to me ! 
Each night she takes me on her knee, 
| And as the wintry twilight pales 
Mum reads me lovely fairy-tales, 
And when I'm very, very good 
She sings of ‘Sweet Red Riding Hood,’ 
Then last of all and best, be sure, 
Mum gives me ——-'s Peppermint Cure.” 





} “Complaint in Ruyme, 

| *They sing and they bang, and they push 
| the pram,’ was the poetical complaint against 
lodgera in the Shoreditch County-court to 
day.”—-Evening Paper. : 

| We don't understand modern poetry. 


“ At the Scarborough cricket festival, York 
shire, Ist innings 337 (Macaulay 67: A. Still 
took 6 wickets for 115 seconds threw the 
sponge into the ring in the fourth round,” 

South African Paper. 
In a later issue of our contemporary, 
in regard to another sporting event, 
we expect to read that “ Carpentier 
declared his innings closed.” 





N 


. 


We fail to understand why this | 


There may perhaps be a touch | 


even know for a fact that he possesses | 


No venom could lurk | 


expensive side, we admit, but not more | 


A RESOLUTION FROM THE CHAIR. 


I am reading Punch. I seem to have 
been reading it for an hour. It is not 
this week's Punch ; it is a very old one. 
I am conscious that a faint sickly smile 
has settled on my face, This does not 
mean that Lam happy, nor even that 
I am enjoying the old Punch; it is 
| merely the mask worn by the true 
Briton in adversity. 
| [hear footsteps. A lady enters very, 
; very quietly, She beckons to me. | 
| follow her, my faint smile changed to 
a fatuous grin. 
| Lam sitting in an arm-chair. It is 
|very comfortable, except that it has 





‘ 


been placed so that I face the light t 
is a strong light and makes me screw 


up my eyes. 

I am looking at a man’s face. If is 
upside down, It would not be a hand 
some face at any time, but upside down 
it is truly hideous. I believe he is 
i siniling too, but his is a different simile 
from mine, 

He is chatting pleasantly to mo about 
the weather and my 
summer holiday. He is looking for 
something in my mouth, He is getting 
wariner . He has found it. Ow, 
yes, he has found it. He is going to 
do something about it. It seems that 


long-forgotten 





| 


| | have only brought it along to him in 
ithe nick of time. Mereifully, he says, 
jhe can save it. I] was afraid he would 
say that. It will mean about a dozen 


| visits, 
He has started saving it. I am 
thoroughly uncomfortable now, what 


| with the glare and the fact that there is 
jno “give” in the place where my head 
| has been put, 

Dreadful things are going on in my 
always in exactly the same 


tell 


| inouth ; 
| spot l am to 
hurts me. 

‘ Ng,” | reply, nodding, 

He is becoming more chatty. Lk 
thinks this is belping me. It isn’t, 
though, because I am not in a position 
to answer intelligently. 

Do I play golf? 

“Ng,” I answer. 

Where do | play? 

I tell him Hid — Hurvey —- ow - 
and Hnt Hordses. These aven’t thei 
names, but it is the best Leando. He 
| Seems to understand—ow-—because he 
jsays the greens at Hid-Hurrey are 
lovely. ‘ 

lle wants to know my handicap. 
This is a diflieult question, because— 
ow—I am hive at Hnt Hordses and 
heven at Hid-Hurrey. I split the differ- 
ence, and say “ hic.” 

He has offered me an armistice. J] 
have accepted, 

* Rinse the mouth out,” he says. 


him—ow—if he 
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| 


| old spot. 
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I do this for as long as I decent), 
can, and then ask if he has finished, ° 
“ Not quite,” he says; “but we ar 


| getting on fine.”’ 


* Good,” I say pluckily, 
He has got straight back on to the 
I swerve to the left. He 
follows me—ow. I dodge back. He 
follows me—ow--again. I try comin 
forward, but that makes it worse 
can't go backwards, so it is hopeless, 
He asks if he is hurting me. 
« brave negative and smile up at hi 
ugly face. There is no use doing any. 
thing else. He intends to finish the 
job OW 
visits if I stop him. Oh for 
gas and out with the tooth ! 
1 have had a brain wave. I am 
composing a letter, which I will send 
off when I get home: 


“ 
lon 


a snill of 


“Dear Mr. Denron,— Regarding my 
appointment with you next Thursday 
ow—I shall be much obliged if you 
will arrange to remove the tooth en 
tirely. I am expecting to sail for Sas 


| nod | 


and it will only mean more | 


katchewan at any moment, and I feel | 
it is unlikely that there is anyone out | 


there capable of carrying on the work 
you have so admirably begun. 

lam sure you will agree--ow—that 
the tooth in question is an unimportant 
one, being a long way back on the top 
floor, and I can easily manage wit! the 
others, which are more conveniently 
situated,” 

Yes, that’s what I'Ilsay.... 

Ah! he has finished. | 
the mouth, straightened the tie and 
tidied the hair. 

“ Next Thursday at half-past four?” 
he has proposed, 

“ Right-o,” L say cheerfully. 


have rinsed 





** Quis Custodiet.. .” 


From the report of a West Indian 
Hducational Department : 
“Form II, 
English Grammar,.—This paper was also 


taken by Form i, as well as by the Preparatory, 


and, on the whole, it was done satisfactory 


One boy defined ‘ sweetness’ as an adjective; 
and the same boy gave ‘bought’ as an example 
of a preposition, Otherwise they were no very 


bad mistakes.” 
Until the inspector showed what he 
could do. 


“*« The new born infant,’ we are told, ‘ emits 
a first sound or cry which is a 
activity of its voeal chords, From this mo 
ment numerous somatocentric and centro 
barie activities proceed which—unconsciously 
to the infant itself—establish its relationship 
to its own functioning body and to the outer 
world,’ "Scientific Paper, 


ip mtaneous 


The infant to whom we read this pas- 
sage stated most emphatically that he 
personally had never taken a conscious 
part in any such proceedings. 
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Roy. “'ALF A PO ( ARINE, PLEASK; AND MUVVER SAYS WILL Yer Lt ' A Hem Y CHANG! 
5 we LI 
OUR OOKIN ~ FF to Roseners und ve rsa lL, t anyone should be de 
B G-O ICE, terred i eve irom readin the volume by lnaginit 
. (By M) Pi is sla Cu 4 } | it it is a mere r i é of stale po tics let me hasten 
| onopy who ever m ( \namrnon Wi é to say that it is spiced with plenty of the good stories of 
| ( ily ean have fatl I ( ! ol ch Sir ALGRERNON was an ardent collector | liked best 
| ! r and d to ple 1) | Life that of the American lady who wrote that on her visit to 
ood friend to é ‘ wna ! Icnglar 1 she ce ired to hear everything musical and part 
n » none more so than to Mr. Gi ISTONI lle id been | ¢ ilarly the Muropean Concert if at was the rt of thing 
| private secretary during his fi Prem p | ‘ he could take her daughter to 
{ ctlogenarian tate man became Prin Mir ort tive 
rih time, twenty-four years lat ; \LGal O wl I remember that Rousseau remarked, after a delightful 
id just retired at the age « xty from the Chairmanship! piece of garrulity about the raspberries under his school 
the Board of Inland Rev ( inter i to e| room window, “1 know that the reader does not particu 
nofhicially) his. old post Hle could have had no illu larly want to hear all this, but I myself particularly want 
on the matter; he knew that he was hitching | wagyon | to tell it him;” and | cannot help thinking what an excel 
i »a falling star; but he « ertully rcriliced le i n| lent motto this would have made for the tit page ol Mi 
the hope of easing the burdens of the ma vhom Srepuen McK enna’s Soliloquy (Hurcuinson). His heroine, 
love [he difficulties of that brief and troubled Admin larion Shelley, the successful hostess of “the last of the 
t ation are vividly dep cted in! .? tte D ? Mi RAY ly ndon salons,” feels the old JAN JAC QUES need tor self 
If it had not been for the Y e Min Prime} expression as she hes resentfully dying at the house of 
\Minister,”” as Mr. Horace Iurcninson, v lits the| her youngest sister: and, though her intérieur dévoilé i 
volume, happily calls him, the Ca et ts strange | garnished with nothing so pleasant as raspberries, she is 
um of strong but ill-assorted characts Ww i have come} quite as insistent as Rouss#au on her right to show it you 
to grief even earlier than it did. His time largely spent | 1 must say I experienced not a little of the aversion of his 
listening to the complaint { i i t naginary reader at being presented with this able picture 
wother and in inducine th. » tear up lette of resigna-|of meanness and sensuality, But I will say this for 
tion or remonstrance address ( it} arion, as opposed to her Genevan predeces or, that she 
ive been no easy task to rec ( the Hl,srcourr! never blames bociety “ for a ingle one of hei lapses 
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though the environment she encounters on the academic 
fringes of Oxford and Cambridge, where she is born and 
bred ; in the literary circles of Chelsea, to which she aspires 
by marriage; and among the political luminaries of her 
final period of widowhood, might—if I may credit Mr. 
McKenna’s suggestion of its paltry vileness-—have ac- 
counted for any crime in the Decalogue. 





The evident enjoyment with which Mr. Sr. Lor StrachEY 
wrote his “subjective autobiography,” The Adventure of 
Living (Hopper aNd StovGuton), communicates itself to 
the reader. The good fortune which led him when just 
down from Balliol (where apparently the Master, Jowert, 








of death—on one occasion, indeed, he closed his eyes and 
waited for the fatal blow to fall—but, as I have already 
said, he is still extant. In the matter of lives a popular 
hero of sensational fiction can assuredly. give points to 
a cat; which is all to the good when he happens to be as 
engaging a figure as Drummond. 





Miss M. Hamitton, in Anne Against the World (Hurst 
AND Buackett), has given us a fine and sympathetic study 
of an old lady to whom the upheaval caused by the War 
brought nothing but pain and perplexity. To me the 
appealing figure in this story is not Anne, ut her mother, 
Mrs. Bruce. Circumstances were pitilessly against Anne: 





and the authorities regarded 
him as a too precocious per- 
son, who needed to be snubbed) 
into regular work for The 
Spectator, and in an extra- 
ordinarily short time to being 
editor and proprietor, was not 
just luck but due to sound 
talent, hard work and a stea:!- 
fast seriousness which has 
never deserted him or his 
paper; indeed, oneoccasionally 
lifts eyebrows of inquiry as to 
whether a little more humour 
wouldn’t occasionally be wel- 
come. But humourisn’tevery- 
thing, and can readily be sacri- 
ficed by such a type in favour 
of arecord of good work accom- 
plished as a journalist-poli- 
tician, of independence pre- 
served and professional ideals 
not lowered, of counsels of 
great men shared, of worthy 
and not always popular causes 
championed, and in fine of a 
torch handed on from a family 
with a great idea of public 
service, and held aloft and 
unquenched, Needless to say 
polities and politicians occupy 
most of the space left after — 

a painstaking effort of the epee. 
autobiographer to give a full " 
account of his development 
and a reason for his faith in 


. . Jepoy’ = . . . 
the particular brand of aristo- | M¥ PP8eY's sums ar scHoor ; 


Is YOUR BOY HITTIN’ ’IM WHEN 








“Mas. "Annis, I say NOTHIN’ ABOUT yoUuR ALF COPyYIN’ 


she had a weak-willed brother, 
a thoroughly immoral sister- 
in-law and a young sister who, 





owing to the War, had won a 
ruinous freedom; add to this 
that she was in love with a 
married man who did not be- 
long to her class. She was 

indeed “ up against it’’ if ever 
a& woman was. But although 
her fight interested me I was | 
never fiercely keen that she 
should win it, She lacked, as 
doubtless she was intended to 
lack, the qualities that enlist 
whole-hearted sympathy. In 
the end she says to her mother, 
“T believe you are the most 
modern of us all—in the right 
way.’ Miss Hamiron cannot | 
justly be accused of being | 
didactic, but her story does | 
sound a note of warning to | 
those of us who are reasonable 

enough to listen to i! 





Lovers of the late AnrHuR 
EcKERSLEY’s work will wel- | 
come the appearance of Odds | 
and Ends of a Learned Clerk | 
(LANE), a collection of his inei- | 


dental contributions to Punch, | 


together with two articles that | 
* he wrote for The Monthly 
Register, and three of his} 


* short plays that have been | 
BUT WHAT GETS MY BACK UP . _ 7 a ' . . j 
alee kisieeiee anna ™ performed in public. Phe loyal 
service he rendered to Punch 








democracy which he favours. 
Mr. Srracuey, by self-denying ordinance, says little of the 
living : and of the dead gives most space to “ five great men” 
—Lord Cromer, Colonel Jonn Hay, Mr. Roosevewr, Mr. 
JoserH CHAMBERLAIN, and the late Duke of Devonsnire. 


The Black Gang (Hopper anv SrovGuron) is “ SarPer’s”’ 
“new Bull-dog Drummond Novel,” and, as the hero is still 
alive and going stronger than ever at the end of it, I do 
not think that his admirers have any cause to fear that 
they have heard the last of him. Some of us may con- 
ceivably be sorry that so excellent a writer as “Sarrer ” 
should spend himself on sensational fiction, but there is no 
question that he gets a good return for his spending. Here 
we have the Black Gang, under the leadership of the 
wonderful Hugh, dealing drastically with various people 
whose room in any well-ordered country would be pre- 
ferable to their company. More than once the director of 
these lawless, though beneficial, operations is at the point 





a. 





consisted chiefly of anonymous work as a reviewer; he 
was for many years the chief of “Mr. Punch's Staff of 
Learned Clerks.” The articles reproduced in this hook— 
“fugitive ’ only in the sense that they are light as feathers 
—reveal other qualities beside the gentleness and wisdom 
which characterised his reviews. With the same freedom 
from malice they are marked by a delicate and unassertive 
humour and by an indefinable charm only to be found in 
those whose natures have never lost the spell of childhood. 
A delightful picture of the man himself is given in a fore- 
word by his devoted friend, Mr. Desmonp Coke. 


* Remember to put your clock back an hour before you retire for | 
the night on Saturday; if you forget you stand a good chance of 
being late for church on Sunday.”—<Scots Paper. 

A Scots reader, who thought he would take this good chance 
and was an hour too soon, wants to know if he has a case 
against the paper for compensation, 
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|Mackay Epoar, “and the present! seen bookmakers who seemed to be | 
| CHARIVARIA. | trickle of trade will become like 's Scot-| scraping a livelihood out of it. 
| «Wat About Turkish Atrocities?” | tish river in spate.” Well, let it. 
asks a contemporary headline. We We are reminded that one of the 
will say at once that we never smoke Mr. G. Perkins, of Ilford, has written | most ardent Venizelists in this country | 
them. jto The Daily Express to say that he|is Mr. T. P. O'Connor. He is under- 


|has never tasted a really good cup of|stood to be reluctant to believe that 

“ Lenin's sister Mary,” according tcleeiien in England. The remarkable|the Greater Greece venture is sunk 
The Daily Telegraph, “ has kept the} thing is that he should have kept us so| without a Thrace. 

Bolshevik le: ader from dis cussing polities | long in ignorance of this. ' 

for some time.”’ Mary seems to have} M. VENIzELOs has accepted the post 

| the right idea. The trouble with the modern dance|of Greek Ambassador to Western 


that, by the time you have learned| Europe. This is regarded as quite 
CARPENTIER, in the words of a)! it, it isn’t, one of the plums of the Diplomatic 





sporting writer, “1s arranging a ‘come profession, 
back.’”’ Our income-tax collecto: gets | According to a contemporary a cer- 
funny notions like that too. tain explorer is planning a return to} With reference to our last week's 


civilisation from the trackless wilds of | paragraph about the marimbaphone, a 
With reference to a French author-|the frozen North. Some men never! Mexican musical instrument which 
ess's ng: eae of a poem by Brown know when they are well off. \derives its peculiar tone from being 
ina Mr. Epmunp Gosse writes, ‘‘ Mme. * | played over water treated with alcohol, 
Ductaux closes with it and, I think \ Swedish explorer says he prefers | we are informed that it is illegal to play 
nome , F Te nt ae it in the United States 
without a doctor's cer- 
| tificate. 
It seems that thick 
| eyebrows are out of 
fashion, and those who 
possess them are hav- 
ing them plucked, Mr. 
| GeorGce Ronery's reap 
|pearance is awaited 


with special interest. 


throws it like a perfect | 
Carpentier.” In ow 
opinion these aspe. 
sions on CARPENTIER’'S 


fairness are overdone 


A correspondent in | 

i the daily Press state 
that the natives on the 
Gold Coast have worn 
‘plus fours” for many 
years. The mystery 
attached to the origin 
ofthis barbaric garmen Burglars at Folke 
stone were caught red 
handed by the police 
through getting drunk 
on champagne, A de- 
plorable example of 
crime leading to intem 


Is now, We bales de ro 
itely cleared up. 


«“ At this moment we | 
are liked by no nation | 
| in the world,” says an 




















evening paper. There| |“! COURSE WE WANT PLENTY OF SNAP IN THE TITLES OF THE | perance, 
| Hi I I ANTONY AND CLEO’ WAS ALL RIGHT, BUT ‘Dante | 
seems to be nothing foi a ag gem ae ae 
it but to go into the! te nee et Se aoe ree The Rugby Union, we 
garden (preferably at Chequers) and|to travel amongst vegetarian tribes. | note, has adopted a new rule with re 
eat worms. We appreciate this preference. We} gard tothe“ loose head.’’ Conservative 
. too are reluctant to move in cannibal-| footballers will regret the abolition of 
We hear on good authority that dur- | istic circles. ithe custom by which it was retained 
ing the spell of fine weather enjoyed as a trophy by the player who pulled 
last week a well-known daily paper There is to be no Drury Lane panto- | it off. 
almost heard the cuckoo for next year.| mime this winter. Yet another reason 
why we must have a General Election. A contemporary reports a Socialist 
| The skeleton of a camel recently un- | : * orator as saying that what his party 
| earthed in Nebraska is believed to be} An American artist in London is|demands is the world for the workers. 
| two and a half million years old. But|exhibiting dry point portraits of the|1t is significant of increasing reason- 
not by us. : lmen who attended the Washington|ableness that nothing was said about 
i Conference Dry point seems to be the | the moon, . a 
There is a persistent rumour that | appropriate medium, Our Official Mother-Tongue. 
upon entermg his Club the other day ' Copy of an inscription on bottles of 
Sir Grorce YounGer absent-minded|) A Mexican school-boy nine years of black ink supplied by the Government 
ordered a small Conservative split. lage recently fired a revolver at his Stationery Department, India: 
|headmaster. We understand that a ‘Seanad Daas Waite tiie 
An American society proposes toerect | repetition of this conduct will result in Shake When Take 


a statue to Mr. Pussyroor Jonnson.|his being sent down at least three} This ink writes beautiful Black neither it 
. : m | ‘ ° . e = . or " . 
Retribution was bound to fall upon him | places in his class. spreads on the face of paper nor it peniterate 








: * or spoils the nibs, it is specially useful for th 
sooner or later. * : 5» . valuable documents and registeration ete. Thi 
* | “Does betting pay?” asks a Sunday | imical anlyser, of Bombay, passes his good 

“Once get a start,” says Sir Epcar} | pi uper. We can only say that we have] view for this ink.” 
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BABBLE OF BABYLON. 
(By our Fleet Street Flaneur.) 

Iv all I hear is true, the Prisce or Wats, in electing 
to establish his winter quarters in the Badminton country, 
has become the innocent cause of a serious derangement of 
the balance of the hunting world. 

It is, of course, well known that anything capable of 
being used as a hunting-box within reach of the Duke of 
Beaurort’s pack could have been let over and over again, 
and I am told that in many cases, such is the camaraderie 
of the hunting-field, three or four tenants have arranged 
to squeeze in where the accommodation is barely suflicient 
for one, even with the improvisation of temporary stabling 
out of greenhouses and bicycle-sheds. 

Naturally this congestion in the West has its correspond- 
ing effect in the depletion of the Midlands, where more than 
one M.F.H., already hard put to it to make ends meet, 
is indespair at the defection of many expected subscribers. 

Various plans to recapture the patronage of the floating 
population have been put forward. In one Hunt in the 
Shires, which I am not at liberty to name, the suggestion 
of a series of fancy-dress meets is under consideration ; in 
another, the Committee is said to favour a scheme of insur- 
ance, covering horse and rider, in return for a slightly in- 
creased subscription. At all events it is generally recog- 
nised that in these times it is necessary to hold out other 
inducements than the mere sport. 

x“ *# H 

One of the most remarkable effects of the Near astern 
crisis has been the acceleration of London’s so-called Little 
Season owing to the curtailment of the leave of absence of 
the members of the Corps Diplomatique. 

At Nero’s last evening I ran across one of the “ livest ”’ 
of the latter in the person of the widely-known and popular 
“ Pogo” Coruseo, of the Illyrian Legation, from whom | 
was reassured to gather that he was but voicing the spirit 
of his country in declaring that, in the deplorable event of 
a Balkan explosion, nothing was further from his wishes 
than a rupture with Great Britain. 

The same sentiment was warmly expressed to me by his 
companion of the moment, Captain Chok, the Ruritanian 
Military Attaché. And indeed, when I observed the two 
amicably discussing cocktails together, 1 was comforted to 
think that the frontier “ incidents,” which there has been 
an attempt to magnify in certain quarters, are not taken 
very seriously by their respective Governments. 

x* ee 

It is astonishing how many an inkling of international 
affairs may be obtained by intelligent observation of the 
guests at those cosmopolitan resorts, the Vritz and the 
Carl. It is true that inquiries for the much-diseussed but 
elusive Sir Cyril Bazaritch at each of them have been met 
with mysterious evasion; but I am given to understand 
that the suites of rooms which he maintains at both are so 
often occupied simultaneously by two of the many doubles 
he employs that the management are never quite sure 
whether he is really there himself or not. 

Among the noteworthy sojourners to be seen just now 
at the first-named caravanserai are the Sheik Aladdin Ben 
Ishmael, who is combining a pleasure trip with business 
connected with the promotion of an Anglo-Arabian Date 
Trust, and Mr, Paul Revere Weingraft, the American rum- 
runner king. 

The latter's fortune is estimated at an incredible number 
of millions, and his present mission is reputed to be to 
investigate and, if possible, improve the prospects of Pro- 
hibition in this country, in accordance with his maxim 
that Pussyroor and the Bootleggers go hand-in-hand. 

















Apparently London is in a fair way to clear herself of 
the reproach of being the City of Dreadful Luncheon-time, 
At any rate the management of the Cricadero has taken a 
big step in that direction by engaging The Mid-day Sillies 
for the enlivenment of this often rather solemn meal. 

The principal feature of this development of the cabaret 
system is, of course, the singing of Mavis d’Avis and her 
Beauty Chorus of Midinettes; and their catchy song,‘ Noon- 
struck,” is already being hummed by everybody who has 
eaten in time to it, including myself. 

It is satisfactory to know that those whose business is 
the brightening of London are beginning to realise that, 
though it may not be possible to turn night into day yet 
awhile, the next best thing is to turn day into night.” * 








IN DEFENCE OF THE BADGER. 

[On the grounds, first, that he is useful in the matter of his menu, 
and, secondly, in the interests of science, a correspondent of a Daily 
Paper puts in a plea for the Badger (Meles vulgaris), which is being 
gradually exterminated. } 

Arrenp to me, good Nimrods all, the while his cause I 
plead, 

A vulgar little quadruped of British birth and breed ; 

For, though of hunted creatures he is possibly the least, 

The Badger, so I gather, is a useful little beast. 


They say he’s disappearing from the haunts of dogs and 
men, 

And, should he one day vanish, we shall want him back 
again ; 

They hint the harm he’s doing is nothing to the good, 

Mainly through what he fancies in the matter of his food. 





He's fond of small four-footed things that multiply apace ; | 


Bids the dull snail be careful; keeps the frog tribe in its 
lace ; 

And luckless will the wasp-nest be he catches unaware, 

For such contains the daintiest of all his dainty fare. 


Scientists too, they tell me, are on the Badger’s side; 

He still can teach us lessons if we're not too puffed with 
pride ; 

Reprieve, then, I beseech you, from the dachshund and the 
knife 

This modest representative of Britain's savage life. 


Rightly we call him “ vulgar”; yet may my humble lute 
Succeed in elevating his rather low repute ; 

For, though the gorgonzola owns him master, I admit, 
Old Meles is no shirker, Sirs, but does his little bit. 








Second Thoughts of a Conscientious Sub-Editor. 
“A hen belonging to Mr. Charles Brooks, of the George and 
Dragon Hotel, Acton, laid an egg weighing 330z., and 4in, in length. 
A hen belonging to the licensee of the George and Dragon 
Hotel, Acton, has laid an egg weighing 3joz. and nearly 4in. long.” 
Evening Paper. 





“Some of the delegates to the League of Nations at Geneva 
must have recalled days at Lords’ and the Oval yesterday when 
the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar (Ranjitsinhji) shouted ‘Yes!’ in 
the stentorian voice in which he would have yelled « How's retail 


price at 7d, per quart.’”"— Daily Paper. 

Mr. Punch, although a close observer of His Highness’s 
sty le, confesses that this idiosynerary had hitherto escaped 
us notice. 





From an Indian perfumer’s catalogue :— 

“Orto.—A few drops to handkerchief or clothes make joyful smell 
on all sides. After a time, changes its varieties of smell, used for a 
day lasts for many days.” 

The next time we wish to breathe this joyous atmosphere 
we shall come earlier. 
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| DRY HUMOUR. 
Srarve or Linerry. “WHO GOES THERE ?” 
Caprrarn or SS. Anconoiic. “FRIEND, WITH BOTTLE.” 
Sratve or Liserry. “ PASS, FRIEND! HALT, BOTTLE!” 





{Acting on the opinion of Mr. Davouerrry, Attorney-General, the U.S, Government has decided that foreign vessels with 
liquor aboard shall be prohibited from entering American port i] 
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Exuberant Stranger (attracted by child as he passes). ‘‘ GOOD MORNING, MY LITTLE DEAR.”’ 


Child. ‘‘Mum, po WE KNOW THIS MAN?” 





| NEVER AGAIN; 

| Or, Peorie I Don’t Piay Gour with 
| TWICE. 
| IV. 
| 





To be more accurate, Budd and Win- 
| throp are People Nobody Plays Golf 
| With Ever, for they are members of 
| that notorious class of loafer, the Club- 
| House Golfer, and he is a stout fellow 
| who can drag them round the course 
even once. 
| And yet one should not laugh at them, 
| for, poor devils, they have the cruellest 

luck. Whenever Budd and Winthrop 
come down to the club it rains, or, 
| rather, whenever Budd and Winthrop 
come down to the club-house it is rain- 
ing. People call them the Club Baro- 
| meters. And if they have the luck to 
strike a fine day ten to one Budd has 
| strained his shoulder, and Winthrop 
| has just a touch of sciatica, and both 


| is concerned. 

“Rough luck, old 
everyone. 

* Rough luck it is,” says Budd, look 
ing out wistfully to the first tee. 
| “Well, there’s nothing for it but 
_ bridge, I suppose,” sighs Winthrop. 

“No use grumbling,” says Budd 


fellow,” says 


bravely. ‘Good-bye, old chap; play 


| the whole truth about the Mrs. Loam’s 
| of them are mere cripples as far as golf | 





well—wish I was coming with you. 
What's yours, Winthrop?” 

“Mine's a gin-and-bitters, old boy.” 

And there we shall find them, patient, 
uncomplaining, when we come back | 
from our round, Perhaps they have | 
been able to get a bridge four together, 
or maybe potter about the billiard table 
with the help of a stick and a gin or 
two; or perhaps they have just snatched 
a little sleep in the reading-room, Any- 
how, they don’t go moaning about, 
cursing their luck, though you can see 
that they are fretting their souls out 
inwardly, longing to be away in the 
free fresh air. 

No, they just keep a stiff upper lip 
and make pleasant conversation. For 
naturally, if there is any scandal going 
about, these two fellows have the pick 
of it. If there is one man who knows 


dog episode, and can tell you the pre- 
cise terms in which Mrs. Loam insulted 
the secretary, it is Budd. And if there 
is a man living who can tell you the 
exact words in which the secretary 
made his infamous attack on Mrs. Loam 
it is Winthrop. 

Each of them has a man at bay in a| 





icorner now, and you can hear frag- | 
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ments of the whole truth leaking across 
the room from two sides. 

“ What exactly happened was this,’ 
says Budd in a confidential bellow. | 
“The dog . . . the secretary . the 
dog. ... Then this woman said ...| 
What he said.... Then that mangy 
hound. # 

“ Budd knows nothing about it,” 
whispers Winthrop like a fog-horn. 
“What happened was this . . . Miss 
Wiggle told me, and she was there. | 
Thedog.... What’s that?... Well, 
if you insist. Thanks, a gin-and- 
bitters.... It’s a nice dog, and she’s 
a nice woman,... <A widow, yes.... 
But old Fiddle-flick said. ... Damned 
rude, I call it... . And all she said 
was... Meanwhile the dog... .” 

After that, if we behave nicely, Budd 
will get out his bag of clubs and tell us 
about them. For Budd has belonged 
to many golf clubs in his time, and, 
though no man can remember when he 
actually played a full round here, we 
know that in the past he has played 
many strange and glorious matches. 

You ean tell that from the number 
of clubs he possesses—such forests of 
drivers and brassies, such an armoury 
of irons and niblicks and masbie- 
niblicks, besides all sorts of weird un- 
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natural hybrids at which the imagina- 
tion boggles—gweeks, sniggers and 
drafties, driving-niblicks and putting- 
mashies (most of them illegal), and one 
hideous aluminium instrument with a 
twisted shaft which he calls a baffoon. 

“With that putter,” Budd, 
fondling it affectionately, ‘ 1 holed the} 
winning putt in the Boxburgh Cham- | 
pionship. This driver—ah!”’ and, rising 
shakily to his feet, he makes a few 
sentimental swings with it. ‘ With 
this driver I carried the Precipice at | 
\lpville in a snowstorm in 1910. Lord | 
Bilberry gave me that cleek. That 
baffoon—did I ever tell you how I got 
that baffoon?”’ 

No onespeaks. We wait with breath- 
less interest. For Budd has never yet 
icquired that club twice in the same 
way. One day we fear that his imagi- 
nation will give out and we shall go 
back to the old story ol the curate who 
lrowned himself in a water-hazard after | 
Budd had beaten him 10 and 8, and left | 


says 





Budd the club in his will. 

‘Kina Epwarp VII. gave me that| 
club when he was Prince of Wales,” 
says Budd, “in exchange for a cigar. 
We were playing at Yokohama,” he| 
idds, to make things quite clear. 


We breathe again. 
Winthrop, I admit, is often dis-| 
covered strolling about outside the 


club-house with a putter or a mashie 
in his hand. No doubt you have seen 
those young men in riding-breeches 


who perambulate the streets of Oxford 
and Cambridge, slapping their gaiters | 
witha whip, and obviously proceeding to | 
or from a horse, though they are never | 
ictually detected on a horse. But 
Winthrop is not as they. And often, 
if the weather and the sciatica are not 
too bad, he does a little quiet putting- | 
practice with a dozen balls or so on the 
second green, which is just under the} 
lee of the bar. People keep playing the 
hole, of course, and then he has to stop | 


; 


putting and push his dozen balls away, 
which is vexing; but he looks a fine 


figure of a golfer as he stands there 
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LOOK AFTER THE CATERING, Many, anp I 


SHALL GIVE YOU AN EXTRA SEVEN SHILLINGS A MONTH, SO THAT IT WILL PAY YOU 
rO BE HONEST.” 
Mary. “Brrore I aGreer, Mum, I Must Just DO A BIT OF ARITHMETIC TO SEE 


‘OW IT WORKS OUT.” 





leaning on his putter in his balloon-like 
breeches, smoking his Dormie pipe. 

“Not playing to-day, Winthrop?’ 
one says. 

* No, not to-day, old fellow,” 
sadly. But one feels that it won't be 
his fault if he doesn’t play to-morrow. 

And once I actually began a round 
with Budd. What a scene it was!) 
What a reckless buying of balls; what 
careful study of the weather forecasts ; 
what eyeing of the cloudy skies! Budd 
was anxious, and Budd is a superb | 
weather prophet. A great cheer went | 
up from the members as Budd stepped | 
off the first tee on to the Long Trail. | 


} 
he says 


I won the second hole, and was one up| drops of moisture fell pitilessly on our| he is under a misapprehension. 


| the next hole gallantly in twelve. 


| took a good pull at his flask. 





and sixteen to play. 
faint, and had to drop into the club- 
house for a small restorative. At the 
fifth a hired man met him by arrange- 
ment with a gin-and-gingerbeer. 
now three up. 
tea-time, and we stopped and had a 
hearty meal atthe Farm. Budd played 
¢ The 
next was the Mountain Hole, and Budd 
g Then he 
took a good look at the sky. 

“ Rain!” he said, with a fearful oath. 
“Just my luck!” 

Sure enough a drizzle began. Great 


Budd felt a little | 


| 


I was} Budd’s usual 


} 


At the eighth it was| round again. 


exposed faces. ‘ Let 's run for it,” said 
Budd, And run we did. 

A groan of sympathy went up as we 
re-entered the club-house. Poor old 
luck. R »bbed of his 

A. 2. i. 








“A certain firm sends out its delivery carts 
with this printed notice showing prominently : 
‘Our carts before your door means that you 
pay your bills.’ ”"—Evening Paper. 
A correspondent proposes to invite the 
firm to send a cart to stand before his 
door, so that he may have a photo- 





graph taken to convince his tailor that 
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OUR ANTI-BRITISH PRESS. 


An Exvementary GuIpE To 1Ts ACTIVITIES AND THE 
CONSEQUENT MENACE TO THE ENTENTE. 





Characters of Dialogue. 


A Puri (with the average intelligence of the 
Man in the Street). 
A Teacuer (attached to no political party). 


Pupil. Why did the French desert us at Chanak ? 

Teacher. Hush, hush! We are not supposed to say 
things like that about the French. Sir Georae YouncerR 
recently hinted that they had “let us down,” and was very 
solemnly rebuked in The Times. You're always allowed 
to say that England has been let down by its own Govern- 
ment, but you mustn’t say that the French have let us 
The French never “desert” us. They * withdraw 
their contingent.” 

Pupil. But wouldn’t the French have called it desertion 
if we had done the same sort of thing to them ? 

Teacher. Certainly. If, for instance, they had done some- 
thing about the reparations without consulting us, and we 
had “ withdrawn our contingent” from the Rhine, they 
would have cried, “ Perfide Albion !”” But we should never 
be allowed to talk like that. 

Pupil. Then the French weren't afraid of making the 
British Press angry ? 

Teacher. Of course not. A certain section of it—the 
anti-British Press—-treated the French withdrawal from 
Chanak as a natural answer to Mr. Liuoyp Grorar’s action. 

Pupil. What had he done? 

Teacher. He had allowed a semi-official statement on the 
Turkish peril to be published without consulting the French. 

Pupil. Was that a very dreadful thing to do? 

Teacher. It was an indiscretion, but quite innocent as 


_ compared with the original cause of all the present trouble 


I refer to the independent pact which the French made 
with the Kemalists at Angora. It served, however, as a 
sufficient justification, in the opinion of our anti-British 
Press, for any conduct on the part of the French. 

Pupil. Do you mean that France can do anything she 
chooses and still have the support of our Press ? 

Teacher. Of our anti-British papers. It doesn’t seem to 
matter to them how much she hurts England so long as she 
humiliates the Prime Minister of England. This consti- 
tutes the greatest peril for the Entente, a peril deplored by 
all honest upholders of a true and not a one-sided under- 
standing. Ifthe French thought that they could always 
count on the support of the anti-Luoyp-GrorcE Press, 
they might one day go a step too far and do something 
impossible, and that would be the end of the Entente. 

Pupil. Did any of our papers really want us to run 
away from the Kemalists ? 
| Teacher. 1s looked like it. Some of them wanted us at 
| all costs to go hand-in-hand with our Allies. This meant—if 
| it meant anything logical—that, supposing the French 

were for allowing the Kemalists, flushed with victory and 
massacre, to run loose through the territory made neutral 
_ by the Allies, sweep across the Straits and set the Balkans 
_ ablaze, we were to adopt the same policy. 
Pupil. Would that have been a good arrangement ? 
| Teacher. Well, one of the arguments was that, if we 
stood firm when the Kemalists invaded the neutral zone, 
| we should annoy our Moslem fellow-subjects. 
| Pupil. Why? 
| Teacher. Because they call the Sultan of Turkey their 
| Caliph, the Head of their Faith. 
| Pupil, But Kenan isn’t the Sultan, is he ? 
Teacher. No; he is a rebel against the Sultan. 


} 





Pupil. Why should the Moslems be annoyed at our resist- 
ing the Sutran’s enemy? I don’t understand. 

Teacher. Nor do I; nor they. 

Pupil. Would they have been pleased with us if we had 
run away from the Kemalists ? 

Teacher. No; they would have despised us. They would 
have said that the Kast had put the fear of Allah: into the 
West. 

Pupil. Would that have been better for us ? 

Teacher. On the contrary, their contempt would be far 
worse than their annoyance. ° 

Pupil. Have the Kemalists any other friends besides 
the Moslems and our anti-British Press ? 

Teacher. Yes; they have the French, who supplied them 
with munitions. If the Turks had attacked us it would 
have been with French 75's. And they have the Bol- 
shevists and the Germans. 

Pupil. Do they all love one another ? 

Teacher. Well, it’s a very curious combination. The 
Moslems hate the Bolshevists, and so do the French; 
and the French aren’t really very fond of the Germans. As 
for our anti-British papers, they have to put up with just 
any company if it helps them towards the object nearest 
to their hearts—the downfall of the Coalition and of Mr. 
Luoyp GErorGE in particular, 

Pupil. But the anti-Coalition Press isn’t all of it anti- 
British, is it ? 

Teacher. Oh, no. Here, for example, is a very candid state- 
ment by the Near East Correspondent of The Times, who 
cabled during the crisis: ‘‘ There is little doubt that the 
Kemalist advance to Erenkeui is the result of the with- 
drawal of the French and Italian contingents from the 
neutral zone. The consequence of the failure of our Allies 
to support us might have been, and may yet be, serious. ... 
French and Italian officers have in many cases expressed 
regret that their Governments did not permit their chiefs 
to give Sir Cuartes Harinaron the same ungrudging 
support, moral and material, which he gave them when 
the Greek army threatened Constantinople.” 

Pupil, What would you have done if you had been in 
the Prime Minister's place ? 

Teacher, I hope that I should have recognised that I had 
made some bad errors of tact and judgment in my time, 
notably while usurping the functions of the Foreign Office. 
But I should also have done what he did and taken all 
necessary precautions in defence of the freedom of the 
Straits. And so would anybody else who didn’t want this 
same Press howling at him for surrendering the fruits of our 
sacrifice and dishonouring our dead. For your ‘“ Stop- 
the-War”’ Press, which seems to advocate Peace-at-any- 
price, is only anti- British out of spite to Mr. Luoyp GrorGe. 
It was pro-British once, and it would be pro-British 
again if that did not mean that it would have to stop abus- 
ing him, 

Fortunately the British public is not such a fool as it looks, 
and it has long recognised that almost every political argu- 
ment employed by these papers is vitiated beforeliand by 
their venomous hatred of the Premimr. 

Pupil. One more question. Do you think the Entente 
has been saved ? 

Teacher. Yes, for the time being, thanks to Lord Curzon, 
whom a certain anti-Government newspaper found unfit to 
represent us at Washington. Thanks, too, to the candour 
of Mr. Bonar Law’s letter, published at a moment when 
candour was badly wanted. And I think that, if the same 
frankness were shown by other responsible statesmen of 
all parties, then, despite the activities of our anti-British 
Press, the permanent preservation of the Entente would 
be assured. Inner TEeMPLF. 
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*“HuULLO! WHAT AN EXCITING LOOKING CASE “Ler ME HELP TO UNPACK IT,” 
YOU'VE GOT THERE.” “On, No; I’ve - 
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“On, But I INsIstT.” “It’s NO TROUBLE.” 
“Yes; sour I*y _" “No, put I’vs——” 





“You 'vE NO IDEA HOW EASY IT Is.” 
“On, YES, 1 Have. You sex, I’ver— 





L'’ve—I’vi I'VE ONLY JUST FINISHED PACKING IT UP.” | 
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VAN TROMP AGAIN. 


Tuey all do it, of course—dramatists, 
ex-governors, divines. You see them 
rushing blindly into the arena of inter- 
national affairs, and getting heated and 
angry and covered with dust. But who 
would have suspected Van Tromp— 
Van Tromp the bulb-farmer, Van Tromp 
of the flowers? He seemed to live in 
another and more delicate world than 
this— 

“ Reserved and austere, 
As if his highest plot 
To plant the bergamot.” 
Only for bergamot one ought to read 
“tulip-pot” or “tulippot,” as I feel 
pretty certain Van Tromp would have 
written it. 

I must confess then 
that it was a sad blow 
to me when I received 
from a correspondent a 
copy of Van Tromp’s 
last brochure, a publica- 
tion which proves only 
too clearly that he has 
bitten, like the 
rest, with this awful 
mania for settling the 


His very first sentence 
is ominous, 

“Sie. 22. Wien 
FLoweErs,” he writes 
(like that) at the begin- 
ning of his opening 
essay. Now this is a 
beautiful phrase, but it 
is not English and it is 
not Dutch. It is Ameri- 
can. It threatens the 
debatable cosmopolitan 
musings that are to 
come. Van Tromp may, 
of course, have relations 


The Woman. 
CREDITORS.” 





asking,‘ Watchman, what of the night?’ 
and without any doubt every really 
thinking human being has _ heartily 
praised the great British initiative of 
the Genoa and Hague-assembly of 
nations, and is watching and praying 
for happy results.” 

There’s a nasty dig at 
Coalitionists for you. 

“As to the Dutch bulbgrowers, 
whether the reply will be, ‘ the morning 
comes,’ this will again entirely depend 
on British bulborders. Of Europe, Great 
Britain is the only country whose 
money can pay for bulbs. Will you 
kindly do your bit ?”’ 

The morning, let me hasten to assure 
Van Tromp, will come for us all. The 


the anti- 





The Man. “Reatrty 1’m 
WHEN WE'RE HAVING SO MUCH TROUBLE TO PAY THE OLD ONES.” 
GET FOR FINDING 


“Genoa and Hague-assembly of na- 
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SORPRISED AT YOUR OPENING 


“So THAT’S ALL THE THANKS I 





in New England, where many of the 
proudest families are of Dutch descent. 


| But, alas! he has little reason to love 


them just now. ‘“ Say it with flowers” 


| must have been written in a vein of the 


deepest sarcasm, for presently we read— 
“‘ Nowis the time to order your Hardy 
Perennials, We have two million 


clumps for the U.S.A., which are not 


allowed vo be imported there and which 


| we therefore offer direct to the British 


| 
| 


gardens far beyond cost of cultivation.” 

This is the bitter thing, the spur that 
has goaded Van Tromp to his lectures 
on Weltpolittk. 

“ Dear Sir/Madam,” he writes, “about 
a year ago, when we took the liberty 
to submit to you our annual bulblist, 
we wrote: ‘What the world now wants 
is : deeds—words, words have been used 
already—too many.’ Indeed at present 
there are many millions of earnestly 
thinking people in Europe still more 





|DIDATE’ for your bulborder.”’ 





tions’ may be a little out of date, and 
the Near East crisis may have obscured 
it, but Mr. Luoyp George will have 
seen the sunrise, if not over the Welsh 
hills, then over the Town Hallat Man- 
chester. Let there be no fear of that. 


“To get out of the general muddle,” 


Van Tromp goes on, “be sure every 


~ 


ANOTHER ACCOUNT 





wise statesman is carefully watching 
the British great financial policy, and | 
its tremendous success, and please do 
not say flowers are altogether articles | 
of luxury, for what would life be with- | 
out LOVE, and what would it be without 
FLOWERS ?”’ 
What, indeed. Yet not, mark you, 
everybody's flowers. 
“ud ake life worth living, prices 
o ma e I g, price 
must go down, and our great success 
undoubtedly has been caused by our 
cutting down prices as low as we dare 
say to remain ‘THe Anti- Waste Can- 








How are your bulborders this morn- 
ing? It is America, as I say, who has 
incited Van Tromp to this outburst, 
with her ban on imported blubs, and it 
rankles in Van Tromp’s bosom, rankles 
deep, True, every now and then we catch 
glimpses of the old fanciful enthusiast, 
as when he says, “ Daffodils are so 
beauteous and so graceful that their 
golden and silver coloured flowers as 
they bend before the breeze or stand 
erect and dazzling in the early spring 
sun, claim universal admiration.” 

Or of snowdrops :— 

“Plant them .. . in woods, under 
trees, amongst the grass, in short, every- 
where, where they can stop for years. 
Only plant and tend them ever so little 
‘and they come up and flourish and show 





faces every new God 
given spring for many 
| years. : 
Packets of 10,000 1,000 

150/- 


blood :— 
when in February the 


lirst crocuses appear, 
ringing in the ever wel- 


come spring. .. . Cus- 
tomers who did never 


purchase one of these 


spectfully invite to 
make a trial now. 
If winter comes 
Nor has 
tenderness and the de- 
sire to communicate it 


a rather faded plhoto- 
graph we read: 
“This is Paul 


YOU NEW 





Van 





ideal collections we re- | 


domestic | 


| 
| 


deserted him, for under | 


Tromp junior, introduced on the hands | 


of his mother. 


graphed really standing on mother's | 
hand he preferred to keep his right | 
hand free to protect himself from falling | 


look how he sticks to his trousers) in 


stead of showing you his bouquet of | 


Darwin Tulips.” 
But the canker remains, 
always at the heart of the bulb. 


eating | 


“ Have not wie to be grateful in these | 


economical bad times if we succeed to 
keep things going, viz., make a living, 


pay our men out of our beautiful pro- 


9 


fession ? 

It is all America’s fault. They have 
prohibited peonies, they have proscribed 
dwarf roses, they have turned back the 
Glory of Leiden, immense trumpet and 
perianth, deep yellow, most beautiful, 
and the Incomparable Pallidus, double 
yellow (butter and eggs). 

But the morning will come. 


When being photo- | 


——— 





their bright and cheery | 


18/.” | 


Poetry is still in his | 


“Ts it not delightful 
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Chatty Individual (to stranger, who has been seen off by a friend). “Excuse Me, But I NOTICED YOU WENT LIKE THIS WHEN YOU 
WERE TALKING TO YOUR FRIEND. I'M A FISHERMAN TOO,” 
Stranger. “NEVER FISHED IN MY LIFE, Sir. THAT WAS A SHORT PUTT.” 
I am the happy possessor of a garden | ‘And thus,” said I to me, “ L'il do, 
about six feet square, and | shall attend THE UNDISHEARTENED DRYAD. | ‘Gainst gods and odds and all I'll do, 
to my bulborder to a What! Ture team came down the middle ride, | When next my castles tumble too 
sally encourages me is Van Tromp’s| The yellow, mellow middle ride; In fragme nts on the floor 
oughtful note at the end |The horses hauled with lurch and slide| The ruin view with equal mind, 
‘Money back in full if your neigh- | A new-felled forest oak | 1f not content at least resigned, 
bour has bigger bulbs than those offered! And play-time, May-time West winds | And haply mid the débris find 
in this collection, They are MonsTROUS grew The germ of one dream more. 
big bulbs, the pick out of millions.’ From out the mild October blue, And to the captious who conceive 
. . ‘ Te ke ‘ } rd ad mVves Ir ‘ a wir 7 . 
We never get an offer like that from | And red leaves ran and gold leaves flew | To flouters, doubters who conceive 
, ke little rec ° 
our politicians. Ivor. Like little forest folk. A bard subsists on make-believe 
The Rescuer. \nd then, where once the tree had And dryads never were 
| ‘ stood ! golden, olden Autumn wood, 
| Nurse, exp., disengaged can ° ve » ‘ , . j 
| from the finishing machiner | In splendid, ended state had stood, ae one who = it Ae se ld, | 
Manehester Paper Pale as a lilv in the wood hows Holds a shy uni velt hood, 
} I saw a dryad fair olds many a ferly fair. } 
j “A hedgehog crossing Fortune Gre R ' ‘ t 1 elict 
N.W near the Hampst« ad Ce reter was ru ro Signet anc White and cerelic > | : 
| over by an omnibus and killed "—Daily Paper.| A Wood-mouse round her slim feet After the Scouts’ Rally. 
| That ‘ll learn it to bea road-hog. | flicked; | Genial old gentleman, And did the 
| But swift an acorn up she picked PRINCE speak to you? 
‘The memorial windov hich mobile And melted into alr. Infinitesimal Cub, Not in person; in 
itic of the conquest of Might against Right bulk. 
was designed and constructed by Mr ‘The pretty pagan thing! . ence wre emanal 
Edinburgh.”—Glasgow LPaper. “The magic trag thing!” cried I, “ Enouisnu.——Would qualified person care to 


Auld Reekie 


Trust Glasgow for a dig at 


‘Kit Marlowe's terrible tragedy Che Jew of 
Malta,’ with it cruel character Barabba fr 
whom Bakespeare borrs wed much material for 
Shylock.”"—Sunday Pa; er. 

The inevitable result of the Baco: 





SHAKSPEARE controversy. 


assist young woman of imperfect education, 
mainly punctuation and mechanics verse con 
struction, will begin elementary English if 
| needful, Tuesday or Thursday afternoons.” | 
y Overseas Advertisement, 


i“ ry all 1 ‘ve read she ought to die, 
Her guardian giant gone; 
They her, 


"ve dashed crashed her home 


| 
| 
| 
| 
cried I, | 
| 
to ground, 
But she, the darling, looks around 
| And |, all among the wreck, she’s found 
‘resh hope to carry on. 


She may like to know that punctua- 
ition and verse construction are not 
| needed for modern poetry. 
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GLESCA FITBA’, 

[Based on an advertisement eight inches 
long inserted by the Police in the Glasgow 
Press prior to a Glasgow Cup Tie (Rangers v. 
Clyde), giving ‘‘ Directions for the preservation 
of order at the above Assemblage,’’ including 
instructions about the routes to be followed 


by rival Brake Clubs, and a warning as to the | 
carrying of ‘‘ Flags, Banners, Rattles, Whistles | 


or other noisy instruments.’’] 

Peter, his head heavily bandaged and 
his left arm in a sling, limped in and 
called on the barman for “some o’ the 
stuff thae Yankees wid gie their Statue 
o’ Liberty for.” 

“Jings!” cried McNidder, “ whaur 
hae ye been, Peter? Ah thought a man 
o’ your age wid ken enough tae gang 
straight hame efter payin’ aff frae a 
seeven-months’ voyage.” 

“Ah dae, an’ Ah did,” Peter replied 
solemnly. ‘This is no’ the result o’ a 
nicht wi’ auld King Alcohol. Hae ye 
ever been tae a league fitba’ match, 
MeNidder ?”’ 

MeNidder opened his eyes very wide. 

* Ay, ye may weel stare. Spendin’ 
yer spare time, as ye dae, sailin’ model 
yachts, ye hae nae idea o’ whit goes on 
at a first league match. 

“ If ever ye tak’ yer mind aff the trum 
o’ yer wee boat’s sails on a Setturday 
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yastime like fitba’, ye probably imagine 
I » yey ) ~ 


there’s naething in it but twa elevens 
on the field an’ a few thoosan’ specta- 
tors watchin’ them play, an’ applaudin’ 
whiles when yin o’ the teams scores a 
goal? Ye're mebbe saft enough tae 
think a man can come hame frae his 


work, wash his face, change his claes | 


an’ simply set oot for the match ? 

“Ye'd be wrang, MeNidder. 
thought the same masel’ wance, but 
it’s no’ so easy as a’ that. Efter ye’ve 
got on yer guid claes ye fill hauf o’ yer 
pockets wi’ big stanes, and the rest wi’ 
bottled beer. (The stanes keep ye in 
ammunition until ye hae emptied the 
bottles.) Then ye get oot yer rickety— 
a rattle, ye ken, yin o’ thae things that 
inak’ a terrible row when ye whirl them 
roon’—an’ try it tae see its lungs are 
a’ richt, so tae speak. Finally ye get 
yer wee flag oot the umbrella staun’, 
an’ ye 're equipped for the match.” 

“ Whit ’s the wee flag for?”’ 

“It’s yer club colours, an affshoot 
o’ the school tie; an’ the stick comes in 
handy, forbye; a’ members o’ a brake- 
club cairry them. Of course ye hae tae 
be a member o’ a brake-club or ye're 
nae lover o' sport. When ye’re a’ 
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| ready ve jine the brake at the pre- 
| arranged rongdevoo an’ awa’ ye go. 
| “In the early davs, afore the thing 
wis reduced tae a fine art, the brakes 
| made their way tae the fitba’ ground | 
by ony route they liked, wi’ the result | 
|that the sportsmen dissipated their | 
|energies afore they got there, fechtin’ | 
runnin’ duels wi’ rival brake-clubs while 
the harmless citizens took refuge in 
shop-doors an’ behin’ Jamp-posts an’ | 
| pillar-boxes, tae escape the flyin’ mis- | 
| siles. | 


| “The polis hae things properly or- 
| 
} 


| 
j 
| 
| 


ganised noo. Wan route is laid doon 
for wan club’s supporters, an’ anither | 
for the ither club’s. In this way the 
public are oot o’ danger provided they 
| hae the sense to use a third route; an 
besides that the brake-clubs arrive at 
the ground wi’ practically a’ their am- 
munition an’ their fechtin’ qualities 
unimpaired. 

«Ah forget the name o’ the lad that 
said, ‘Ma country richt or wrang,’ but 
that’s the way it is wi’ thae brake-club 
fitba’ enthusiasts, only their club’s never 
wrang. They don’t care which team 


wins as lang as it’s their team. They 
ken whit a sportin’ instinct is, Let the 





players get on wi’ the game, they say, | 
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an’ we ‘Il bash up the ither ¢ lub’ $ sup- 
porters, if we've got tae kill hauf oa 1e 
ither spectators first. An’ Ah ‘ll say th 
for them, they cairry oot their part o’ 
the programme. 
| “Ah hear tell the polis are gaun a 
| step further, an’ are stoppin’ them takin’ 
| flags an’ ricketies intae the ground. If 
| they dae, it ll save some o’ the fitba’ 
clubs a wheen o’ money. Ah believe 
they were contemplatin’ getting cap- 
tive balloons for the supporters that 
wanted to see the game withoot riskin’ 
their lives.” 
“ Losh, 
that!” 
‘It’s worse than that,” said Peter. 
“ Tlauf o’ the brake-club members don’t 
ken wha’s won till they read the sportin’ 
editions at nicht, and the ither hauf get 











Ah 'd no idea it wis as bad as 





the result in the hospital or frae a} 


friendly bobby in the polis-station 

Just then the carpenter of 
ship came in. 

“ Hullo!” he greeted Pe 8 ; “they ‘ve 
let ye oot oO’ dry dock, ie the y J 
Turning to MeNidder he added, “ Man, 
Ab never thought Ah 'd see Peter alivy 
again when that sea waslied 
the poop on tae the efter well-deck.’ 

‘“Ye’re an awlu’ liar, Peter,” said 
MeNidder reproachfully. 

‘Naething o’ the kind. Ah 
said Ah wis at a fitba’ match. 
only tellin’ ye whit they ’re 
Glesea.” : aes 

OUR HIDDEN RULER. 
(With apologies to numerous Vivacious 
journals.) 

Who is Cham Bagh, O.B.E., the sin- 
ister figure who dominates our political 


) 


never 


like in 





and commercial life 
Tibetan, with his 
Capri and South- 
who ri iles us by 


This enigmatical 
palaces at Versailles, 
end, is the 
means of his portentous weal lth 


autocrat 


At his word Lord Leverut LME raises | 


the price of soap; a nod from him and 


the heart of the housewife is saddened | 


or gladdened — more 
former — by dearer or 
garine. It is rumoured that he 
shareholder in the South- 

| way; chief proprietor of “ 


and “The West C 


is chief 


The Ritz’ 


entral Temperance 


Hotel.” Report states that he has 
enormous interests in Barkers, the 
Temple, the A.B.C. shops and 


the South Metropolit in Gas Company. | 
The great financier is simple 


direct in business. When a partner in 


and 


he expects, “ All,” replie s Ch: 
quietly, and the matter is e ol 4. 


dealing with our iittala. As a 
reward for his war se 
which he is supposed to have made 


vices 





Peter's | 


cheaper mar- | 


a deal asks what share of the profits | 


; iT ' q 
| tO rip up: 


Equally simple are his methods of | 


: 
him alt} 


| 
| 


Ah wis} 





| 
| 
| 


frequently the | 


Eastern Rail- | 
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F een 
Fussy Agent (anxious for the ship tk 
TO BE GETTING AWAY NOW, CAPTAIN. I1 
Skipper, ‘‘ AY, MEBBE; BUT I 
some hundred millions), he demanded 
to be made an O.B.E. The Premier 


pened) stating that this honour 


|} was only given to British subjects of 


| lofty 


isacrifices for thei 


| ¢ oalit ion Vh 
| 


who had made great 
country. Calmly 
gh produced a cheque for a 
iade payable to the Chief 
ip, and said with a pro- 
nounced Tibet accent, “Am I this 

»” The cheque remained 


character 


Cham Ba 
million n 


in 
clal 


| intact 

In his palace at Capri it is the 
pleasure of this capricious potentate 
to lie ina bath of solid gold, with a 
plug made from a single opal, reading 


The Continental Daily Mail, which is 
brought him by special aeroplane, and 
drinking unwatered beer of pre-war 
maltage. 

His exceptional wealth enables him 
to sport with Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer. If he pays his income-tax in 
time there is a surplus; if he chooses 
to be late there is a deficit. Hence the 


absolute sway he wields over British 
finance. 
And it was at the bidding of this 


financial octopus that we were on the 
verge of risking the lives of millions, 
and raising the income-tax to 22s. 6d. 





in the pound. 
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Small Girl (to mother overhauling furs in view of winter). ‘‘ Moruen, WHAT DID MOTHS EAT BEFORE ADAM AND Eve Wore cLoTHEs?”’ | 
| 
| 


THE CITY OF DREAMS. 


I HAVE just bought the White City. 
[ don’t know why, except that I have 
always wanted a city and the White 
City seemed a nice one to have. I 
would not have offered anything for 
Moscow or Constantinople, even if the 
man had come round to the side-door. 
But I like the White City; for one 
thing it is almost the only city that 
Mr. Liuoyp GrorcGE hasn’t got the free- 

| dom of. He will never have it now. 

I read the advertisement in one of 
the evening papers: it said that the 
White City was to be sold by auction 

| or private treaty. I determined to get 
| it by a private treaty—like the French. 
[ was only just in time, for I found 
that Mr. GARvIN was trying to secure 
it for the new offices of The Observer, 
and Lord Cowpray wanted it as well 

I believe for a fallow-deer farm. 

You young people can hardly throw 
your memories back to the great time 
when the White City was in the hey-day 
of its bloom. Cynics used to call it 
The City of Dreadful White, and still 
funnier people used to say, “ Let's go 
and paint the White City red.” Ah, 
there were gay dogs in those days. The 
name of Imré Krratry was a house- 
hold word in London then. I often 
wondered what had happened to the 





But what I do remember is that | 
there was always one thing wrong | 
“The cloud-capped towers, the gor-| about the White City. It was too 
geous palaces,” | used to murmur to| crowded, too dusty, and too hot. It | 
myself in the Tube, or | was difficult, very difficult, to get food. | 
1 |I remember how I went there once | 
We sat for | 
ian hour in the restaurant, and wine 
I often murmur to myself like that in | came but nothing toeat with it. When 
the Tube. It is all right between the| the soup arrived I had become angry, 
stations. It is only when the train} and in talking to the waiter I began to 
stops that people look at you and tap] gesticulate. I knocked a half-empty 
their heads. Do you know how many | bottle of sparkling Moselle on to the 
stations we used to be able to alight at| floor. Everybody laughed, and we 
for the White City? Five. Ihavealitat | were covered with blushes. All was 
every one, like a butterfly on a flower. lover between us from that hour on. 
And now I have bought the thing.| 1 have forgotten whom she married. 
I have become the sole owner of the|One of the station-masters on the 
Court of Honour, the Glacier Glide, the | Mountain Railway, I believe. 
Congress Hall, the Spiral Chute, the| All this will be changed now. You 
Palace of Music, the Flip Flap, the | may have noticed, if you have seen the 
Court of Arts, the Wiggle- Woggle, the | advertisement, that 
Crystal Cascade, and the Roly Poly | THE RAILWAYS ALONE CAN CARRY 10 | 
Rides. Ah, those Roly Poly Rides! It}. —em : - 4 
is for memory’s sake as much as for | ne eee 
anything that I have bought the White | That was just what they used to do. 
City—that and loot. That was just the trouble. There was 
For the White City is full of the} no rest about the White City, no peace. 
most gorgeous Oriental and Parisian| There used to be a queue for every 
robes and jewels and sweets and cigars | gondola, and ribald laughter profaned 
and wine. What a city to loot, as| the solemnity of the Glacier Glide. 
Biicuer said of London, or was it the} Under my management all the en- 
Allies at Pekin? I cannot remember] trances to the White City will be closed. 
now. The thing is mine, and I don’t want the 


White City. 
imagined. 


Crumpled into dust, 1| 


‘* They say the lion and the lizard keep : ; 
The courts where Imri: gloried and drank} with a very great friend. 
deep.”’ 
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CLEARING THE GROUND. 


Tue Priwe Miyister. “THIS IS WHAT YOU MIGHT CALL INTENSIVE CHALLENGING. 
WELL, WELL! ‘GATHER YE GAUNTLETS WHILE YE MAY!’’ 
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rHINK TO ’URT you, Mrs. Binks, I'm very sorry. 
NO APOLOGIES NEEDED, Mrs. Jinks.”’ 
ood work), ** AND NONE INTENDED, Mrs. Binks.”’ 
yublic trespassing there. All the morn | “You here again?” protested Lady 
a I shall sit in the Court of Honou THE FACIAL ACROBAT OF FICTION. | Ermyntrude. 3 ' , 
dressed in jewels and robes, or pace up As an earnest student of current] Sir Jasper lifted an eyebrow (the 
ind down the avenues of stately trees | romance, | find myself continually in| elie are mine), 
which intersect the whole estate. vited to contemplate what appears (to| “Why not?” he returned negligently. | 
And in the afternoon I shall travel me) a very remarkable feat. IL wonder| Yousee? The feat is never alluded 
unattended—on the Flip Flap the Wig-| if Mi Punch can throw any light on | to as anything noticeable or remarkable, | 
gle-Woggle and the Roly Poly Ride the subject. In a word, as our friend |as would be the case, say, if Sir Jasper | 
And in the evening I shall dine inthe} Mr. Epen Pui trorrs would say, |} were to work his scalp a few times or | 
Palatial Restaurant alone refer to this marvellous raising of the} wag his villainous ears. 
I shall meditate on Edwardian day single eve-brow. Speaking candidly, Mr. Punch, I am 
is SWINBURNE so beautifully puts it Now, like many others, I have always | growing jealous of Sir Jasper and his | 
“ Things past over that were.” believed myself possessed of an elusive |crowd, for I realise their prowess is | 





When I am tired of the thing I shall 








] | | | i 
charm which has hitherto compensated | beyond me. 

| } Y cely fe rok] ’ re “Ss ari | re ise ¢ : ay } of re , irrar 
cede it to the Angora Government. me large ly for lacking me re 1 gularity | D1 ictise as I may before my mirror, 
of line and perfection of colouring. | I still find that however much I contort 
' ' . . | 
For this reason the problem of the|my features the fact remains that, if | 
| } 


ant . : ° ° j . 
Commercial Candour. lifted eyebrow has a very special in-| my left eyebrow goes up the right one 
‘An entirely new method of Permanent} terest to me. It is one of the feats of | goes with it, and nothing on earth will 


Waving has bee liscovered which disposes of , : ‘ | . 
bgt based eb — expression, and so should be included, | keep it down. 





| Moran, it seems, was not quite seedy for it crops up without the slightest | me on the correct method of performing 
enough, comment on the author's part. Thus:— | this singular feat. 





| 
| the argument that Permanent Waving spoil . ~ fend + °Tasl 
the hair. In fact by the new method I feel, in my repertoire. ow ts it done - ask. 
impossible to distinguish that it has been Pt That it is a very simple accomplish- | Does Sir Jasper lift one eyebrow 
manently Waved.”—Advt. in Daily Paper. | ment seems apparent, for quite half of | with his finger and thumb, while keep- | 
eI the male characters in modern novels|ing the other down with his other | 
“Beckett cannot be called an intelligent aia ils power. Moreover, it is | hand ? 
fighter. ... His guard is often very lax } rege . ; ] ' > obli : 
| inviting disaster from a seedy boxer with a| perfectly evident that the act is not re- I should be extremely obliged if any 
| good punch,”—Evening Paper. garded as anything out of the ordinary, | of Mr. Punch’s readers could instruct 
| 
A 
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IMPROVING ONE’S VOCABULARY. 


| Do you know what an Abecedarian 
means ? Or what an Averruncator is ? 
Or an About-sledge? Or Alsike? Or 
\zoic ? 

Perhaps you do. There are some 
| people who know everything. Very 
| tiresome they are, too, wh : one is 

uttering purely rhetorical questions 
such as the above. 

When I ask you, for instance, what 
Abecedarian is, I do not expect a reply. 
| intend to give the reply myself. To 
tell the truth it was only yesterday that 
[ learnt the meaning of Abecedarian. 


CHARIVARL. 








[Ocroner 18, 1922, 


. . ee a y Bey : , ; ° 
And it adds, within brackets, ‘common | ments—these littérateurs know the vir- 


in U.S.A.” 

I suppose it means that the word, 
rather than the pupil, is common in 
U.S.A.; and we are to picture the proud 
American poppa mentioning casually, 
“ My family consists of one Abecedarian 
and an infant still at the pre-Abece- 
darian stage.” Or, in anecdotal vein, 
‘‘ When I was over in London, Eng., I 
met the cutest lil’ girlin an Abecedarian 
teashop— 

What vistas these wonderful words 
open up to the author who has tamely 
jogged along so far on an ordinary 





outfit of English! I reflected, as | 





lt appears that Abecedarian is 
both an adjective and a noun. 
As an adjective it applies to the 
119th Psalm. This I will con- 
fess found mildly curious; but 
{ am not a professional theo- 
logian and it was as a noun 
that Abecedarian appealed to 
me. For it at once inspired in 
my mind the magnificent pro- 
ject which I shall now proceed 
to expound, 

[ was searching in my dic- 
tionary for aard-vark, which I 
had rum across in a disserta- 
tion on South Africa and which 
| discovered to be a breed of 
ground-hog described as “a 
quadruped between armadil- 
loes and ant-eaters.” (I had 
thought aard-vark was a Boer 
expletive indicating distaste 
for toil. You see? Instead of 
which it turns out to be some- 
thing between armadilloes and 
ant-eaters; as though arma- 
dilloes and ant-eaters weren't 

| preposterous enough by them- 
| selves, and one could imagine 


| mare buffoonery of both.) 

To resume. 

I was looking diligently on 
the wrong page for aard-vark 
and never dreaming either of ant-eaters 
or armadilloes, when my eye lighted on 
the noble noun, Abecedarian, And what 
do youthink an Abecedarianis? Some 
adherent of a strange sect living on nuts 

| in the desert (if nuts grow in the desert) ? 
Nothing of thesort. You yourself have 
been—if you are capable of perusing 
these lines—an Abecedarian. I have 
been one. The nearest Council school 
is vocal with them long before you and 
I are up in the morning (at least long 
before [ am). Indeed the pessimist 
might declare that almost all the mem- 
bers of the community who retain any 








' 


Abecedarians. 
An Abecedarian, explains my diction- 
ary, is “ a pupil learning the alphabet.” 








THERE WON'T BE 
” 


WE DID. 


trace of innocence are at this moment | 





— 


“THE HIGHER THE 








tue of the mot juste. Here have I been 
|pegging away with words like “the” 
and ‘and '’-—well, anyhow, nouns like 
“child” eked out by “learning his 
A, B, C,” when I might have said 
“ Abecedarian.” Dash it, I said to my- 
self, 1 will dredge through this darned 


SON, 
dictionary at page 1. 

Almost immediately I came on a 
word which Dey ought to use if she 
hasn't done so already—accipitra/. 





That is what her heroes are. 
anaeee Accipitral means hawklike. 

“With an accipitral glance 
he seized his about-sledge and 
flung himself on the aye-aye.”’ 

Exciting,eh? I should just 
think so. An about-sledge is 
“the largest hammer used by 
smiths,” and an aye-aye is “a 
squirrel-like animal in Mada 
gascar.”” (What, by the way, 
if an aye-aye swam across to 
| South Africa and collided with 
}an aard-vark ?) 


| 

| 

| I may as well admit that | 
| haven't reached the end of the 
dictionary yet. 





good a dictionary. The letter 
A has sufficed for me up to the 
present, and even the letter A 
ought to uncramp my style 
considerably. I see myselt 
launching my next fictional 
masterpiece in this fashion: 

“ It was with something akin 
to ataraxy that our heroine, 
wstivating amongst the alsike, 
| observed that her apolaustic 
hero 


FEWER.” had come back from 
Postman (Mr. Kextiaway) to Railway Porter (Sir F. Ban abroad aristate.” 
BpuRY, Chairman of G.N.R.). “Nornina pornc? No, anp Could Henry James beat it? 
UNTIL YOU LOWER YOUR PRICES, SAME AS 


I need not remind you (this 





is a mere polite phrase on my 


gloated over Abecedarian, that the chief | part) that afarary means stoical indil 


improvement which my own work needs 
is a little bracing of this kind from the 
dictionary. Here have I been writing 
stories for years and years and never 
once used Abecedarian. Sheer ignor- 
ance! If I had only known of the 
existence of Abecedarian I should have 
dragged it in again and again. “The 
golden - haired Abecedarian.” ‘Come 
and sit on my knee, fairy Abecedarian!”’ 

And conceive the pathos of an Abece- 
darian’s death-bed ! 

After all, I said to myself, most of 
the great authors have got their effects 
by the use of words a shade different 
from those of the common man. Kir- 
LING, Conrad, Merepiru, Le Quevx, 
the composer of Cork Lino advertise- 





ference; to estirate is to do in summe 
what hibernating is in winter—that is, 
pass the time in a state of torpor; alsike 
is a kind of clover; apolaustic is self- 
indulgent ; and aristate—can you guess 
aristate ? 

It is an adjective which should be 


Perhaps I have bought too | 


familiar to every well-informed player | 


of the game of Beaver. 

Aristate means bearded. 

I grant that it seems to apply to 
barley and suchlike vegetables, which 
neither can shave nor wish to. But if 
it means bearded (which the dictionary 
swears it does) why shouldn't one speak 
of—to take a case—the aristate G.B.S.? 

Indeed aristate illustrates admirably 
what I mean by the possibilities of en- 





dictionary and disinter some words | 
to knock spots off Dein and Hurcniy- | 
And I sat down and opened the | 





—e - : 








| 





| fore, when every novel | ever wrot« 
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| 
Vicar. ‘‘AND WHAT DO YOU INTEND CALLING THE LITTLE FELLOW ? 
Wife of Profiteer. ** Wei, you SEE, MY "USBAN' AN’ ME ‘AVE BEEN THINKIN’ IT OVER; AN’ BEEIN’ AS "OW LAST YEAR—THI 
SEVENTH YEAR SINCE THE WAR STARTED, AN’ THE TIME THINGS BEGAN TO LOOK UP A BIT FOR US—WE CALLED THAT ONE ‘ SEPTIMUs,’ 
WE THINK THIS ONE'S NAME SHOULD BE ‘ OcToPUS | 


riching one’s vocabulary by the employ 


mentofthemore piquantly unintelligible | letter | 


terms of speech. I have a 
aunt, for example, whom often, when | 
am trying to entertain her by a few 
gentle jests, I observe to be ace 
Isn't that picturesque ? 

- Listening to her nephew 's ill-timed 
Aunt Agatha was visibly 


spin tel 


facetiw, 

acescent.’ 
{eescent 

It is a 


acetous. 


means “ turning soul 
familiar condition of the 


lcetous means “ having the qualities 
of vinegar.” 

To think that I never knew that be 
contains at least one acetous character ! 

Again 

“ My aunt’s gardener has an averrun- 
cator with which, owing to his amblyop 
ia, he cut the top off the anemometer. 

Or 

“When I call on my 
strawberry season I soon retire if she 
is inhospitably acarpous.” 

(The Dictionary :—" Averruncator, an 
instrument for lopping branches off tall 
trees : amblyopia, impaired vision 
mometer, machine for measuring force 
of wind: acarpous, not producing fruit 


aunt in 


ane 


. 


the | 


As soon as I struggle through the 
3, if | ever do, | shall feel com- 
petent to write a romance composed 
y of words that I never knew 
before. Jt will have an accipitral hero 
of the approved lending library brand, 
and no doubt by the same token an 
anserine young woman to admire him, 
(Anserine: ‘of the nature of a goose, 
silly.”) She will be azoie, (Azote: 
‘having no trace of life.) And the 
whole narrative will be an amphigory. 
(“Amphigory: * a nonsensical composi- 
tion.’’) So its suecess will be assured 
and I shall be called, by autonomasia 
(auton ‘ substitution of epithet 
for proper name, e.g. The Iron Duke”), 
a Best Seller. 


largely 


masia 








‘Ladd Wanted daily, to supervise maids.” 
Provincial Paper. 
He will probably need that extra “ d.” 
“The Medea was given but the third prize 
it the Olympiad “ Dai ¥ Paper. 
Perhaps Evripipes would have had 
more luck at the Greek Kalends. 





“ Defendant was described as a labourer, but 
it was stated in evidence that he had spent 
the greater part of his life in prison,” 

Daily Paper. 


A hard labourer, in fact. 





Box and Gox. | 
Consecutive announcements from the 
tape one morning last week :— 


“© 11.13.—M. Venizelos has returned to Lon 
don from Paris and is staying at the Ritz 
Hiotel.” 

“11.14.—The Aga Khan left the Ritz Hotel 


this morning for Newmarket.” 


* Housemaid, fully experienced, age 35 to 
35: family consists of one elderly gentleman.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 


Very precise in his tastes, we gather. 


Mr. Asquirtn on the League of 
Nations :— 

“IT saw it was described only this week, by 
one of the few organs that still render loyal sup 
port to its party, as a wheezing harmonium.” | 


Provincial Paper. | 


Probably only professional jealousy on 


the part of the organ in question, 

“The heavy door of the main suite on 
Deck B was broken down by the water, and a 
small Niagara struck the occupants, Mr 7 
the Oklahoma oil millionaire, his wife, and | 
daughter. Mr. —— was stunned, but soon | 
recovered, There was consternation in the | 


steerage.”— Daily Paper. 
We cannot but regard such a display of | 
class-consciousness in a moment of | 
stress as an unhappy sign of the times, | 


ee — 








bee 
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MEDICINAL MINSTRELSY. 
(By a Student of Musical Pathology.) 
Many politicians, publicists and pun- 


| dits have exercised their wits over the 


problem How to De-rubricate Russia. 
Most have retired baffled from the task, 


and now the true solution is offered 


| freely and frankly by a representative 


_ organ of the existing Soviet régime, the 


| Izvestia of Moscow. The Times in its 
issue of October 10th publishes a trans- 
lation of what is perhaps the most re- 


| markable example of destructive auto- 


psycho-analysis that has appeared in 
our times. Yet while owning what it 
impressively calls the “garvity” (which 
we take to be a convenient abbreviation 
of “ Garvinity "’) of the recent crisis it 
adds not a word of comment. 
Personally, while admiring this superb 
reticence, I have no intention of emulat- 
ing it. Fas est et ab hoste doceri,and here 
commentisnot only needful but indispen- 
sable to the salvation of the world. For, 
by the express and explicit acknowledg- 
ment of the Soviet journal, Bolshevism, 
like Achilles, has a vulnerable spot, and 
the shaft of Paris is to be found in the 
seductions of bourgeois music. The anti- 
dote can only be applied in infinitesimal 
quantities, for the Jzvestia owns that 


| there is practically no proletarian music, 
| while the proletarians are unhappily 


susceptible to the corrupting and ener- 
vating influence of music which is non- 
proletarian in character. With hardly 
an exception the Great Masters were 
reactionary and-counter-revolutionary. 
Haypn was feudalistic—was he not the 
paid henchman of the princely house of 
EisreruHazy? Guinka, the father of Rus- 


| sian opera, glorified Tsarism ; Cnopin 
| was animated by an exotic and aristo- 


' cratic bias; ScHuBERT and ScHUMANN 


| were not much better; WAGNER, in spite 


_ of his early and brief excursion into Re- 
publicanism in 1540, was “ retrograde” ; 


‘'SCHAIKOVSKY Was ultra- pathetic, and 

| pathos i is a solvent of proletarian aggres- 
siveness ; the importance of RacuMan- 
torr, like that of MENDELSSOHN, cannot 
be denied, but their influence is corrupt- 
ing. And so the article goes on to the 
tremendous conclusion that, if a com- 
pany of Red troops were to be dosed 
daily for » month with this enervating 
fare, it would lose all its fighting spirit. 
The moral of these observations, 
though it seems to have escaped The 
Times, will leap to the mind of the 
judicious reader. For they prove that 
the middle-class bourgeois element, the 
backbone of every country, has ready 
| to hand a w eapon capable of inflicting 
a coup de grace on the disintegrators of 

| the social fabric. There is no need for 
| them to band themselves into a mili- 
| tary organization, like the Fascisti of 








Italy. They hold the field musically. 
They have got the tunes. All that 
is needed is to “broadcast” them 
wholesale throughout the length and 
breadth of Russia—to bombard the 
Bolsh with bourgeois bombinations, 
until by the constant impact of genial, 
sentimental and pathetic strains, sav- 
agery is sterilized, Leninism eliminated 
and Russia finally de-rubricated. 

I feel convinced that if TroTsky were 
to hear The Lost Chord thrice daily for 
only a week he would turn into a verit- 
able humanised super-dove, and that a 
similar course of Barnpy's Victorian 
part-song, “ Sweet and Low,” would 
eradicate every trace of Bolshevist 
botulism from the veins of the most 
pugnacious proletarian. 

The site for the Bourgeois Broad- 
casting Station is obvious—it is the 
now vacant White City; and this article 
may fitly be concluded with a specimen 
programme of the music indicated by 
the exigencies of the situation :— 
Weppinc Marcu. .. . 

! MOVEMEN' * THE a 
Lage MOVEMENT OF THE) ruchaikoeshy 
“Emperor” Concerto. . . Beethoven, 
oe FROM CAVALLERIA \ Mascagni 

Pe ee eee ‘ 
Overture.“LAV1E POUR LE Tsar” Glinka. 
KAISERMARSCH . « « . Wagner. 


. Mendelssohn. 








THE PEARL AND THE PORTENT. 

Great interest has been taken in 
the Central News announcement of the 
pear! that was found in an oyster opened 
for a private luncheon party at the 
National Liberal Club. Professional ex- 
ponents of the political situation are 
certain that the discovery must mean 
something, but just exactly what the 
portent does convey is still under dis- 
cussion. It is generally agreed that 
much depends on the political com- 
plexion of the particular luncheon party 
at which the pearl was discovered. If 
the host and his guests belonged to the 
Wee l’ree wing of the establishment the 
incident might be regarded as a striking 
omen in favour of the Garvin-RotTHEr- 
MERE discovery that the Premier (not 
to mention the country) would be all 
the better if he could be persuaded to 
take a good long rest. Enthusiastic sup 
porters of this programme are already 
suggesting that the jewel, suitably 
mounted in a monogram of the letters 
“ L.G.M.G.,” should be presented with 
as little delay as possible to the suc- 
cessor whom they have in mind. The 
pearl, it is pointed out, is the emblem 
of patient and retiring merit ; the obvi- 
ous moral is that when the electoral 
oyster is opened the period of waiting 
will be over and the Pearl of Paisley 
will be seen and appreciated by all. 

On the » other hand, if the kunchers 
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were convinced Georgians, an sutioedy 
different reading of the omen must be 
sought. In this case we are reminded 
that pearls and Parliaments have cer- 
tain points in common; they both begin 
with a “p” and they both can be dis- 
solved. The moral ingeniously extracted 
from this is that it would pay Mr. Lroyp 
GEORGE to emulate the famous gesture 
of CLEopaTRA and, dissolving Parlia- 
ment in the strong wine of his rhetoric, 
present with confidence the reinforced 
vintage to the parched lips of the 
multitude. 

It is sad to have to record that even 
within the tessellated and magnificent 
portals of the Club itself there have 
been found those who have treated the 
whole episode with ill-considered levity. 
One of these, having been brutal 
enough to suggest that the Whitehall 
Place premises should henceforth be 
known as “ The Pearlieus,"’ was exe- 
cuted in the smoke-room last Thursday 
evening. ‘ 

As we go to press we hear that the 
incident has had important conse- 
quences far beyond political circles. 
The night clubs are up in arms about 
it, and we understand that Queero’s and 
the Consulate have prepared a strong 
protest, pointing out that, if pearls have 
to be found in any of the Clubs, they 
should not be cast before politicians, 
but distributed about the hors d'wuvres 
of those whose manner of life implies 
that they would be able to appreciate 
them. Thus, they contend, they would 
better serve the true interests of a 
Brighter London. 











SEMPER IDEM. 

Tue world reveals in every way 
A blend of good and ill; 

The weather may be rough to-day, 
To-morrow calm and still; 

To fancied fact and truth we cling, 
But nothing lasts us long, 

Except this sure and certain thing 
Lioyp GEORGE IS ALWAYS WRONG. 

He acts—at once his critics show 
That action then was bad ; 

Ie stays his hand—they clamour, “ So, 
The man’s asleep—or mad ;”’ 

In compromise he seeks the light— 
“ A trickster!” yells the throng ; 

For they, you see, are always right, 
LiLoyp GEORGE IS ALWAYS WRONG. 








End of an article headed “ Rural 
Rambles ”’ :— 

“T must leave you there, for the train 1s 
bearing me at the rate of 50 to 60 miles a 
minute, far down to the south-east of Eng- 
land. This ‘incident’ may form the article 
of next week.”—Midland I’aper. 

We are looking forward to the article. 


We shall love to read of the dear old 





S.E.R. exceeding the speed limit. 
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Sportsman (after missing stay) 
Stalker. “WEEL, IT’S NO MY 
STOOD BROADSIDE ON TO YI 


FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
It].—Tre Rupiments. 


“VV GAT 


BLA 


AN’ THE RIFLE 


Wuo first gripped a horn for pick, 


A shoulder-blade for hoe ? 

Who first cleared the tangle 
A million years ago ? 

Who first pitted prudence 
Against the instant greed ? 

Who first tilled the clearing ? 
Who first sowed the seed ? 


Who first notched the frownir 


= 
1g Ci 


Or bridged the torrent’s tiow, 


Or bavin-spanned the quaking swam} 


A million years ago ? 

Who first schemed a shelter 
For infant of his breed ? 
Who first conjured fire from f 

Or music from a reed ? 


Who first won surrender 
Of nimble hoof and toe, 
Of bridled fang and sheathéd 
A million years ago? 
Who first coaxed to harness 


lint 


claw 


The auroch s stubborn frame ? 


Who first shepherded a flock 
Or called a dog by name? 
Who first charmed a cake 
wheat, 
A sweetmeat from the sloe, 


from 


ME, FOR I BRON 


iff | 














THINK 'S 
GHT YE WI'IN 
‘s a Goop yIn. So I'LL JUST LEAVE IT TO YERSEL.” 


po yor TO BLAME FOR THAT, 


FIFTY YARDS O’ THE 


— 


Duncan?” 


BEAST. THE STAG ’S NO TO BLAME, FOr 








} A cordial from the berried vine 
A million years ago? 

| Who first rid him of the chaff 
} : . 
And husbanded the grain ‘ 

| Who first wheeled and axled 

| The rollers of the wain? 


IN 1952. 
Written some months ago when there seemed 
be a prospect of summer, and rashly based 
n a statement in the Press (not since verified 
by the facts) that the diversion of the Gulf 
| Stream by the Florida Keys Railway was 
the British Isles tropical 
Tue stranger, who had been absent 
| from London for a generation, strolled 
| wearily through the unfamiliar streets. 
| Brilliant parrots chatted in the palm- 
| trees the Embankment. Solemn 
storks stood on their nests on the roof 
of the County Council Hall. He paused 
ito look at the newspaper bills at a 
kiosque. The Times shouted at him, 
“Government Must Remove Embargo 
on Sahara Camels;” Zhe Daily Exr- 
press shrieked, ‘The only Paper Giv- 
ing Chilblain Insurance;” The Daily 
Herald warned him, “‘ The Ice Trust is 
Robbing You and The Westminster 
Gazelle, ever sanguine, announced, 
“ Enthusiastic Liberal Federation Meet- 
ings: Downfall of Coalition Lnminent.’ 
He turned to the river and found it 


lakKIng 


on 








| mottled with coloured letters flashed 
from asubmarine below—* Daily Maal: 
Largest Sale.” He turned towards the 
Strand and The Evening News wireless 
screamed in his ears that their new 
serial would start on the morrow, 
and nearly drove him to madness by 
giving him a synopsis of the first 
chapter. 

Women tripped along the pavement 
so airily clad that the venerable stranger 
averted his eyesin horror. “ Is nothing 
it was?” he exclaimed. “Can I 


as 


go about so shamelessly? Why can- 


they did in the dear old Early-Georgian 
days of 1922?” 

The City sank into the great hush of 
of its afternoon siesta, and the stranger 
went along the quiet streets looking 


jloved. At last he paused outside an 
|eating-house and gave a cry of joy as 
ihe read the bill-of-fare :— 

Hot Roast Pork and Apple-Sauce. 
Fried Steak and Onions. 
Sultana Dumpling. 

Currant Roll, 

“T ought to have known it,” he cried. 
“ No climate could make any difference 
to the British Restaurant.” 





bear this London in which the women | 


not they dress soberly and decently, as | 


for some relic of the London he had ! 


| 
| 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Tae Last Wattz” (Garery). 
Tue Gaiety will have to think of a 
| new name for itself if it is to become 

the home of sentimental light opera. 

There was, it is true, one bright brief 

moment—as late as the opening of 
| the final Act—when I half suspected a 
| humorous design, a faint gleam of the 
'“sacred lamp” of old Gaiety days. 
| Have I, I asked myself, been stupidly 

thinking that these banalities were 
meant to be taken seriously when all 

the time they were intended to be a 

burlesque of the obvious? A passing 

spasm of doubt and the answer came 
ringing clear in the nega- 
tive. 
The theme of the play 
was the dear old topic 
of an English prisoner in 
turitania; but with a dif- 
ference, for the country in 
this case was called Van- 
dalia. Also there were 
other variations. Thus, 
the lady was not royal, 
but only a countess ; and 
she would have been 
sacrificed in wedlock by 
a designing mother to a 
| preposterous old General 
| if the prisoner had not 
intervened. I very much 
liked the good nature of 
this veteran soldier, who 
had clearly passed his 
combatant period, and 
took his displacement as 
the most natural thing in 
the world; just as they 
always do in the finale of 

a pantomime, when the 

author is too rushed to 

be able to work out the 

probable attitude of a 

discarded bridegroom. 

The lyrics were made by Mr. Rra- 

INALD ARKELL, and 1 gathered that the 

atmosphere of sentiment did not suit 

his gitt for light verse, which seemed a 

little cramped. Here and there I caught 

a line or two, such as— 

‘* Empires have their little day,’’ 
| or (sung with apparently serious in- 
tent)— 
“ A soldier takes his chances ; 
His duty pays him best.’’ 


& 5 


S ONG 


c 





FY 


Recognising the need of a rather 
higher note of distinction, he had 
borrowed freely from the late W. E. 
HeNLey’s quatrain— 

“ It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the 
seroll, 
I am the master of my fate ; 
I am the captain of my soul.”’ 


You must try to imagine how such 





WM 


| 


A 
y) 
v 


Prince Paul . . 
Countess Vera 





words, drawn by long agony from those| but nearly everybody else appeared to 
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brave tortured lips, would sound when | be quite pleased with the joylessness 


sung over liqueurs in the mess-room of| of it all. 


For was there not an affec- 


a musical-comedy regiment. I can only | tionate letter to them from Miss José 


suppose that Mr. Arkexr trusted his 
audience never to have heard of HENLEY. 
Miss José Cotuiys sang well. There 





Couns herself, printed on the pro- 
gramme and signed with her own hand? 
‘“T have been asked,” it said, “to give 


was a nice song that she sang very well. | a little message to my dear friends, the 


It was about a mirror, and she sang it} Playgoers of London. 
in conjunction with a military lover,| that you do not know already? 


What can I say 
You 


neither of them being supposed to be| know how wonderful it is to me to be 


aware of the proximity of the other. | back among you again.” 
The humour of the situation was un-| know. 


designed, but none the less welcome. 


Well, I didn’t 
I suppose [ am a“ Playgoer of 
London,” but I had no notion that | 


For there was little enough mirth in| was so dear to her. 


the play. Mr. Bitty Leonarp’s part as 


Even after reading her message | 


the professed buffoon of the piece was | didn't really believe that she cared so 


Z Z 
Ne |G 
“SS EZ 
SI — 2 Ze 
VERA CONVERTS THE VILLAIN. 
Mr. 


curiously unfunny. 





Bertram WALLIS. 
Miss Jos& Couns. 


very much for me. Any- 
how, I felt a little like the 
skeleton at the feast, not 
quite in my element; and | 
when, after the final cur- | 
tain, a gentleman I 
think it must have been 
the author and producer 
—came on and openly 
kissed her, I felt still fur- | 
ther out of harmony with | 
the proceedings. O. 5. 


THE BLETHERER. 

To the ordinary public- | 
spirited man, eager to | 
help the world go round, | 
there can be something | 
very discouraging in the 
Scotch. 

I remember a ghillie. 

Now a ghillie in a boat 
is a possible enough com- | 
panion. In a boat he is 
at work on his own job, 
useful, indispensable. He | 
might almost be looked 
upon without injusticeas | 
part of the boat. You are 


He may correct |each busy in your own way, and there 


this in time, out of his own head, but jis no call for ceremony. But, when you 
meanwhile his passages with the three | have to walk a mile or so to get to the 


unmarried sisters of the heroine are 
pretty thin stuff. It remained for the 
fourth and youngest, the precociously in- 


nocent Babuschka (played very brightly | 
by Miss Vesta Synva) to save the| 


credit of the family. 

The best acting was that of Mr. 
Bertram WALLIS, as Paul, the dissolute 
Prince who had designs on the heroine, 
but was converted by a brief homily 


that she delivered upon the error of his | 


ways. I greatly preferred the studied 
reserve of this villain to the rather 


resilient methods of Mr. Kinasiry Lark | 


as the hero. 

I am bound to say that the audience 
seemed to get what it wanted. I sat 
there hungering, like Worpsworrn, for 
‘* Glimpses that would make me less forlorn ;"’ 





| boat, then it is different. 


The ghillie that Iam at this moment 
remembering without pleasure fetched 
me in the morning and guided me to 
the pool which was supposed to secrete 
fish. 

It was my first day and we were 
strangers. According to my simple 
creed, strangers should under such con- 
ditions help each other; but he did not 
subscribe to it. His creed, if it could 


|be put into words (and I am sure the 


| transcription would receive no blessing 


from him) would run more like this: 
“My duty, and the duty of all go d 
dour Highlanders, is to humiliate the 
Southron and abase him.” 

Unless you are either one of those 


ivoluble insensitive fellows who disre- 























| 
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Morce 
THE Fishing 
BEYoro THe 


CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS ; 


gard slights, or one of those intro 


spective solitary fellows who are un- 


; aware of other persons’ existence, don’t 
go fora mile’s walk with a new ghillie. 
Coming, as | do, somehow between 


| 
| 


these two extremes, I had the worst 
walk of my life. I t go first 
because I didn’t know the way; I cou 
not go last because I was unwilling t 
aloof. So I 
of walking beside him. 

My second mistake was trying 
amiable and conversational. — 

I remarked that Scotland was cold« 


no 


17 
coulda 
a 
he so mistake 


made the 


to be 


1 


than London. When I had left London 
the day bef re, it was, I said, quite hot 


He made no reply. 
I said that it looked like rain. 
He made no re ply. 


I said that I supposed that in the 
Highlands it always rained a little 
every day. There was never a day 
that was fine throughout. In England 
sometimes the sky would be cloudless 
for a long while. This Spring was like 
that nearly six weeks of blue. 

He made no reply. 

I said that I had heard that unless 


there was enough blue sky between t! 
clouds in a Scotch sky to make a 


PUNCH, 


later. 


pair | 


OR THE 


OR, 


of bree ks, ii would 
Was that so? 
Ile 


I sai id | tha! 


not really clear up. 


I hoped he would not be 


bored if I was very elumsy with my 
casting. I was only a very poor per- 
former with a rod. Practically a be- 


sinner. 
He made no reply. 
[ said that it must be extraordinarily 
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THE DRY FLY AND THE WORM. 


wholly delightful walk home, as I re 
viewed the day, I invented the follow 
ing maxim: “ When you have nothing 
don’t say it to a ghillie.” 
1D 


to say, 


V. L. 





jis that 
| should be carefully preserved 


{ 
| 
} 
| 


inte siiuetnhed ghilhie, To see Nature 

» close at hand. To mix with red} 
deer and grouse. To have beautiful 
salmon leaping all about you. 

He grunted again, but whether affir- 
matively or negatively, I shall, thank 
Heaven, never know. 

I asked him if had ever read a 


book by Samurn SmiLes about a Seotch 
Tuomas Epwarps. 
with a passion 


naturalist named 
\ Cc »bbler, | 
for observing wild life. 

He made no reply, and I accepted 
defeat and henceforward held my foolish 

vil tong 

However, we got on to speaking terms 
Once when I lost a fish he volun- 
teered a remark, and once when I offered 


, 
believed, 


e 


he| him my pouch he sal d “ Thank you.’ 
the same, on my solitary and | ir the Coverley. 


All 





| 


| warehouse until the present finance 


“4 plan that finds favour in certain quarters 
the of the War Museum 
in vacant 
al stingency 


contents 


ome 


has passed.”"—Evening Paper. 


« Stingency ” seems to be all right 


the 
his 


“The Bishop of Sheflield presided 
girls’ meeting, where Canon te 
audience to strive to be first-class boy 

Daily Pape ,,. 
From what we see around us he appears 
to have been preaching tothe converted. 


at 
id 


“The field for the Cesarewitch Handicap to 
run at Manchester continues to dry up.” 


Liverpool Paper. 


be 


We suppose that was why the autho- 
rities determined to transfer it to its 
old venue at Newmarket. 


“Mr. - - presents 
‘Simm Ricwarp pe Panrry.’ 
From the Criterion Theatre, London.” 
Provincial Theatre Programme. 


Not to be confused with “ Lord Roger 
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A SOMERSET MYSTERY. 
ls velated by the Oldest Liar in our 
District.) 

Rounp by that corner by Moggs’s 
farm, that bit o’ road had got vurry 
bad, vurry bad, turrible full o’ hooles, 
well-nigh dangerous. So the Chumpton 


re 
> 4 


(i 
| 

: tte 
' Sf a. F 





a 
———— 
SS 


Oup Duppy. 


Chedzoy Urban District Council sent 


sends to the Ham Blotton Council and | these young chaps driving one of these 
say: ‘“‘ Knowing as how be you got one !mooters. So fast he were going he 
o’ them steam-roolers, could it so be| might easy ha’ done some damage to 
that you could let us have the loan of} the rooler, but by the mercy o' Provi- 
he, so as we can rool down that bad| dence he pull up just intime. But he 
bit o’ road we got by Moggs’s corner ?’’| can’t pass he, so what should he do but 
And the Ham Blotton Council, they} get into the rooler, and, thinking he 
say, “Ay.” And sure enough one morn, | knew how to govern these here roolers, 
not more’n four or 
maybe, down the road by Moggs’s} out of the way of his carr he start for 
corner come this here steam-rooler ; | 

and thurr stood old Duddy and Farrney| —-- »y,, 

and the lad, all with their shovels ready 
an’ all for to aim back the bits o’ road 
under the roolers of he. 

They manages a tidy bit that day, 
and off they go at even; and the chap 
with the rooler he leaves he in the 
middle of the road, all ready for to carry 
on rooling come the morn. 

And come the morn the Ham Blot 
ton folk they open their eyes and they 
see a murricle—that 's what they see, 
a murricle. For they open their eyes 
and thurr in the main street o’ Ham 
Blotton, thurr stood that same rooler. 
And how he come back thurr to his 
native town during the night be a 
murricle to all. No one see he or heat 
he, but thurr, come the morn, in his 
native town, thurr he be by a murricle. 

And the Chumpton Council they say, 
“Oo, if that rooler find his way home | 
by a murricle, let ‘un bide.” And the | 
Ham Blotton folk say, “ Ay, let ‘un | to drive the rooler. 


t 


1 
} 





Tue Lap Burrr, 


can start he, he can steer he, but he 





along for to patch her, ye see. Duddy | 
were the feller they sent. Duddy. 

Duddy were the best feller they | 
could send undoubted, for he had been 
employed by the U.D.C. for what must | 
ha’ been well-nigh a hundred years, | 
and what he didn’t knoo about pateb- | 
ing a hoole were not knowledge. And| 
they gav’ him two other chaps to help} 
‘un—young Farrney, a fine strong chap | 
of about sixty-eight, and the other a 
much younger lad named Burrt, who! 
couldn't ha’ been more'n about fifty- 
five. ne 

Well, these lads they come along | 
one morn for to put that bad bit o’' 
road to rights; and they start a-picking | 
of she with their pickaxes, and that 
bad bit o' road she come up fine. And 
when they got her up real fine, old} 
Duddy he stood thurr and he looked at 
she and he give his head a bit of a 
scratch with his pickaxe, and he say | 
in the way he do speak :— ‘ 

“Tharr burr noo burr t'l yegurr 
tharr roor.’ 

And young Farrney, he say, “ Ooo, 
ay.” And the boy agree with ‘un. So) 
off they goes for to see to what they | 
planned. va 

So, after hearing what they planned, 
the Chumpton Chedzoy Council they | 


can't stop he. All he can do is for to 
get carried on until that rooler stop for 
himself, which he did outside o’ the 
Stag Inn at Ham Blotton. 

But even when they hear that it 
|weren't after all no mutrricle, the 
Chumpton folk say, ‘‘ Oo, let ’wn bide.” 
And the Ham Blotton folk, they say, 
‘Oo ay, better let ’un bide.”” And that’s 
how that corner by Moggs’s come to 
bide in that bad way, as it were told me; 
though I can’t say whether it likely be 
true, not being well acquainted with the 
right way to govern these here roolers. 








The Giddy-Go-Round. 

“M. Venielos, the Greek Envoy to Western 
Europe, accompanied by his secretary, re- 
turned to Paris last night from Paris.” 

Evening Paper. 
No wonder he lost his “ z.” 





“A Free State farmer-attorney has invented 
& new pear by its admixture with certain 
motor fuel from the juice of the prickly chem- 
icals.”"—South African Paper, 
He may keep it. 





YounGc FARRNEY. 
hooles, ‘tis only one bit o’ road, so 
let un bide.” So they let ‘un bide. | From a football report :— 

And ‘twere not till some time later| «Vale of Tune opened their season by gain- 
they larned the truth o’ this murricle, | ing a yell-earned victory.”— Yorkshire Paper. 
And thetruth werethis. Round Moggs's | Wecongratulate them on their leathern 


corner that night had come one of 





lunged supporters. 


five weeks later) he gets up steam, and down the road | 


That's where he | 
bide; and if that bit o’ road be full o | reckoned his crop before harvest. He! 
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‘WHERE'S YOUR FATHER, MARJORIE?” 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I am sure Miss Mapp (Hutcurson) would have been a 
more successful novel if its author could have seen his way 
to letting it simmer just a little longer before taking it off 
the hob. The farcical activities of a small middle-aged 
watering-place full of small middle-aged people need hand- 
ling with more geniality—and geniality is largely a question 
of leisure—than Mr. E. F. 
on the sayings and doings of ‘Tilling. 
malignant Miss Mapp—to whom so many of her neig 
bours’ pursuits are “ baffling,’ but who never allows herself 
to be ultimately baffled—is hardly up to the weight of her 
position as leading lady; nor do her efforts to inveigle 
Major Flint out of his friendship with little Captain Pugfin 
and into marriage with herself gain in finesse and delicacy 





Benson has managed to bestow 
Miss Mapp herself, 


l- 


> 
as they proceed to their inevitable ends. Still, her cai 
paign opens with considerable spirit from the bow-window 
of her garden-room commanding the High Street; and its 
spectators and critics—a fatuous vicar and his ‘‘ wee wilfie,’ 


l- 


a Futurist artist (who gets the local fishmonger to sit for | 


ApaM), a wealthy M.B.E. (who has “fed rather than 
starved” Tilling into social submission), and a modern 
troubadour in a velveteen coat, whose sister is a genuine 
Italian countess—sustain all the best traditions of a Benson 
crowd in the most animated manner possible. 





“T THINK HE’S LOOKING AT THE ‘Sarety First’ siagn, Mamma.” 








| Had my golf education been so neglected that Mr. 
BernarpD Darwin's name was unknown to me I might, 
| after reading A Friendly Round (Miuis anp Boon), have 
| imagined that he was as frail and erratic a golfer as myself. 


| In one of these delightful little essays (reprinted from The | 


| T':mes) he does confess that on one occasion his “ pitching 
| was comparatively blameless;” but this admission seems 
jalmost to have been wrung from him, so extreme is his 
modesty. This admirable quality is supported by a charm- 
| ing literary style and a real sense of the ridiculous. Mr. 
Darwin is not, I believe, completely without responsibility 
|for the fact that multitudes of golfers who have spent 
| laborious days in reducing their handicaps to single figures 
|} are now compelled to see tens and twelves opposite their 
names. But if any such have a grievance against him I am 
confident that it will evaporate if they will travel this 
| friendly round in his company. Some of us may think that 
| the last word about golf has already appeared in print; but 
if Mr. Darwin cannot always find anything particularly new 
| to say he looks at old things from so original a point of view 
| that it is a pure delight to read every word that he writes. 





I have a kindly feeling towards the accomplished 
| d Lo) 
journalist who writes under the pen-name of “ Bennet 


|CoppLestone.”” He comes of good Devon stock, and he 
| also knows something of the sea and its history—two ex- 
cellent points in the equipment of a writer of romance. In 
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The Treasure of Golden Cap (Murray) he displays his 
acquaintance with the life of a licensed privateer of some 
three centuries ago, who not only searched for Sallee rovers 
and Biscayners, but was fain often to replenish his re- 
sources by plundering his own countrymen. The story of 
Richard Nutt, sometime part owner and skipper of the 
“ Wild Swan of Abbotsbury,” and of Nimrod Mercurius, his 
partner, and of Marie the Bretonne, whom the pair picked 
up when chasing a Turk off the Point of Finisterre, is an 
excellent tale in itself, simply and graphically told. I am 
not quite so sure about the rather cumbrous machinery that 
serves to introduce it. Personally, I could have done with- 
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adventure. In Captain Blood (Hurcutnson), for instance, 
he gives us a portrait of Lord Jerrreys, which by its 
strength and subtlety stamps itself on the memory. Mr. 
Sapatint is distinguished from other popular writers of 
this kind of romance by true regard for the development 
of character. In this tale he opens with the Monmourn 
rebellion, in which Peter Blood is unfairly accused of taking 
part. Peter is transported as a slave to the Barbadoes, and 
almost immediately after his arrival he begins to make 
plans for the escape of his companions in misfortune and 
| himeelf, 
accomplished 





I am not going to reveal how this escape is | 
it is one of many dramatic surprises that | 


| out the hundred pages of opening matter and the sixty-odd | are in store for you; but I willsay that I have seldom read 
that furnish a conclusion, even though they serve to bring | a novel in which it is so easy to believe in the rapid changes | 


of cotton-wool, 


| date, in her father, who 


the old story of Richard into relation with the present day. | 
Sir Michael Carew, the great historian of the Navy, seemed | 
to me to hit the nail on the head when he assured young | 
Dickie Grenville that the real treasure to be found lay in| 
the journal itself and not in the hiding-place up in Golden | 
Cap. The story extracted from the ancient manuscript | 
found beneath the false bottom of the Nutt sea-chest was! 


of fortune that fall to the hero. Peter Blood is a great 
figure. I like his character, his name and even his picture 
on the paper cover of his history. 


In Forty Years On (Hopper anp Srovauton), Lord 
Ernest Hamivron tells us with a genial humour and an 
almost too easy-running pen many things (some perhaps 





well worth telling. In — 
this book it lies rather} {jf wm | 
like a jewel packed be- ' } 1a 


| 
tween two thick layers 





—EE | 

Rachel Bland’s In- 
heritance (J RNKINS), 
which she neverseemed 
to possess herself but 
believed that she held 
in trust, very unwill- 
ingly, for future genera- 
tions, consisted in a 
singularly abominable 
personality. She sup- 
posed that it ran in the 
Bland family,coming to 
its fullest expression, to 











The Sweep. “Turner's 


SOMETHING 


really was as scoun- Ma'am. I've BIN A HOUR AN’ A ’ARI 
I pon’? BeLieve I CAN MOY N 
drelly a creature as = eres RvE I CAN MOVE IT—NO 
J IN THE FACE 








overt ta: 2 es OO , as 
bed; but her knowledge of similarly odious examples 
among her more remote forbears rested entirely on the 
evidence of one old friend, who in the nature of things | 
couldn’t very well have known many of them. In the} 
circumstances | feel that she allowed her scruples against | 
the carrying on of the line of the Blands to influence her | 
rather too easily. Be that as it may, Rachel was a fine| 
brave upstanding girl, and it is only because | liked her that 
1 was annoyed with Mr. W. Rivey for not letting her marry 
her kind stupid farmer. It grieved me very much to see 
her devote herself to spinsterhood and sick-nursing, leas ing 
her Hobert in his loneliness to be snapped up eventually 

1 feel sure of it, and Mr. Riney means that I should—by | 
the rather sloppy young lady who had had her eye on him | 
all the time. Aunt Achsah and Uncle Josey, who kept | 
“The White Doe" at Craiglands, and bustling Aqgie, their | 
adopted niece, and Rachel's Canadian cousin, Stanley, are 
all good sorts whom it is very jolly to meet. As usual in 
Mr. River's books. a setting of North-country hills and | 
heather adds to the pleasantness of a story which, in spite of 
being somewhat low in tone—I mean it politely—is well 
worth reading. 








|make a subject of lively debate. 


jmatter) of the series of poems, constituting 


\that sound rather triy 
ial, more that are in- 
' forming, exciting and 
amusing) that made up 
the life of 
| turous scion of a dis 


an adaven- 
| tinguished house in t 
last four decades of 
| nineteenth 

| Incidentally we 
lsomething of how 
| great feudal chiefs, like 


century. 
learn 
the 





| 


| 


ithe Scorrs and the 
| Hamurons, conducted | 
Ba ' , | their spacious lives on 
ne their native heaths. 
= 7 ean’ } ‘ 
a Lord Ernest's earliest 
romance was lhiaving 
a ‘Cre . a 
— his warts—a new form 
CROOKED ABOUT THIS "ERK CHIMNEY, of the King's evil ? 
TRYIN’ TO CLEAR AN OBSTRUCTION AND |eharmed away by 
Not 1F | WAS TO WORK MYSELF BLACK 


(QJUEEN ALEXANDRA, He 
- SE eae: t 
daily tossing over the head of his pony, Tommy, and passed 
through Harrow with much enjoyment, and, apparently, 
sufficient credit, to and the I1th 





ailnoO 


Sandhurst 
One gathers that the life of a cavalry subaltern was 
not exactly a bed of thorns, and that such softness as you 
might suppose would be encouraged by soldiering 


time in acrack regiment in pre- Boer- War days was counter- 


In peace 


Hus ars. | 


acted by various mad feats of horsemanship. Lord Exnest’s | 


startling opinion that the traditional method of deer-stalking 
is a mere meaningless rite invented by the profe ional 
stalker, and that you can quite safely saunter along in the 
direction of yout q wmarry engaged in animated conversation, 
and just kill it at the appointed moment (as he did on at 


| least one occasion, while on another he caught his stalker, 


who had been enjoining the most deadly caution, standing 
up behind and violently Waving a handkerchief), should 
Sitting in the House of 


Commons seemed to the author an equally tiresome fraud. 


Mr. Punch gives a joyous greeting to Mr. A. P. Hersert’s 
Tinker Tailor... (Meruuen), a collection (with new 


“A Child’s 


aa | Guide to the Professions,” that recently appeared in these 
Seant justice would be done to Mr. Ravan Saparint if | pages. * Mr. Grorar Morrow's illustrations add galety 


he were regarded solely as a writer of excellent novels of 


ito gaiety. 
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people there. 
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\ number of spitting cobras have 


arrived at the Zoological Gardens It | 


is thought that they were annoyed by 


the Coalition. 


Admission to the Carlton Club for the 


meeting of Unionist M.P.'s last Thur 


dav was free. No entertainment tax 


Ace ording to a well-known botanist. 
eaweed contains a large amount of 
alcohol. This looks as if the bed of 


the sea within the three-mile limit in 
America thoroughly, 


, , 
overhauled, 


will have to be 


| 
; , , : | 
Great Britain has decided to] 
har any extension of the United 
States three-mile limit. In ex 
treme Prohibitionist circles ex 
is taken to the 


word 


cept tion 


“* bar “ 


The London County Council 
has invited the Board of Trade} 


| 
toholdan inquiry into the therm. | 
It is felt in many quarters that | 
it should be made a notifiable | 
1scase, 


Is excitement dangerous ? 
headline. It 

to have a fatal effect on | 

office-boy’s grandmother 


asks @ certainly | 
PENS 
oul 
during the football season, 

Sir Harry LAupER is said te 
be arranging another farewell 
tour of the United States It 
sto be a case of much adieu 


seen 


about nothing. 
* ' 


\ clue is the first thing the | 
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| An expert suggests that he should have|press jokes about Prohibition. But 


surely if there is an American who can 

get a joke out of Prohibition he is en- 
At the Exhibition a/ titled to it. 

‘ Beaver” hunt was organised by Mr. 
Witniy CLARKSON ; 


his wave length shortened. 


H Lirdres ers’ 
Beavers, of course, \n employee at a well-known dye- 
the Wild Birds | works recently fell into a large copper, 
and when with 
brill ant shades of red, blue and purple. 
we understand, of 


do not come under 


Preservation Order, rescued was covered 

rhis reminds us that with the advent |There is some talk, 
| of the colder weather the Beaver Con-| making him an honorary member of 
trol Board e nte mpl iLes lowering the | the Brighter London Society. 


line. 


whi ker 
+ 

° In reference to the report in these 
A lady tourist in the 
doubts the existence of the haggis la camel recently unearthed in Nebraska 
7 is believed to be two and a-half 





Highlands | columns last week that the skeleton of 


million years old, we now unde 
stand that the discoverer forgot 
to allow for leap-years and the 


daylight-saving scheme, 


The Ministry of Agriculture 
announces that the National 
Rat Week will begin on Nov 
Those who are with 
hould there 
fore lose no time in providing 
themselves with material for 
this sport. 


ember 6. 
out rats at present 


Correspondents of The Times 
attribute the decay of penman 
ship to the practice of giving 
schoolboys “lines” as punish 
ment. Another theory ts that it 
| 18 due to the spread of the habit 
lof writing to the papers. 


Owing to the contractor pay 
ing them a bonus to expedite 





| Lue work, bricklayers employed 





fon a Glasgow building scheme 

=. have been earning twenty pounds 
OVERSWINGING THE LEAD. a week, This dispels the illusion 
that bricklayers are actuated by 


experienced detective looks for {IND LADY, 1 AIN'T ONE ER THEM WHAT'S SEEN 

when a crime has been erren pays. I Amn’? ‘aD NO BETTER Days. I've Bin | Nothing but the spirit of emula 

mitted,” we are told by Mr.| %¥GLECTED RIGHT FROM THE START—BEIN’ BORN IN A LITTLE | tion and the sheer joy of speed, 
‘ ri 


G. 'T’. Crook in The Daily Mail. 


com- | i 
| 
rhis just shows you the pull! 


vhich the experienced detective has] 


over the mere amateur. 


: } | 
In opening the new Port ol London 


\uthority Offices Mi 
uid that London was 
This distinetion has, of course, been lived 
down by now. 


M: LLoyD GEORGE also said tha 


the Port of London dated back to the 


time 


the Welsh were the only 


when 


to know what they did with the Scot 


men who got there first 


A man summonei at Bath was said 


to have a vocabulary so terrible that a 


woman who heard it fainted right away 


Lioyp Gt ORGE | 


a Welsh name. | 


It would be interes ng | 


IN LUNNEN WHILE ME PARENTS WAS DOWN AT DOUTH 


NJOYING THEIRSELVES.” 
who 


ee The Ruopes Scholar 

Other brave souls have tried to crush| wants to fight Sixt asserts that the 

| it like that, but without success. 

| boxing. 
There is a possibility of a reduction | unsportsmanlike to take advantage of 

in medical fees shortly. If people re-| him, 

main well after this they will do so at 


In that case it seems rather 


The sensation of the season in Welsh 
Rugby football, we read, is that the 
Cross Keys full-back has decided to 
{ Our 


i their own risk 


“The Nation Wants a Change,” an- 
nounees The Daily Mail. This definite | throw in his lot with Pontypool. 
indication of out contemporary’s policy | only fear is that the prominence of 





has been anxiou ly awaited, 

just now may obscure the significance 
Much sympathy is felt for a Chicago | of this event. 

man who in attempting suicide drank 

lsome bootleg whisky in mistake for 

the usual pru sic acid 


Snails, according to a Soho res- 


taurant keep r, are much cheaper this 
l year than last. The glad tidings leaves 


syfootists want to sup- | us calm 


American Pu 


negro knows nothing whatever about | 


|Mr. Lioyp Groroe in the public eye | 
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NECATIVE COUNSEL. 


One gathers from the anti-Coalition Press 
of all shades that whoever is made Prime 
Minister after the elections it must not be 
Mr, Lioyp GroraE. } 

Lirrue I joy in the factions’ fray, 

Being no partisan ; 

Measures are useful in their way, 

But I prefer a Man; 

\nd Ldon'tcaretuppence about his creed 

Or in what mould he was cast, 

As long as he serves his country’s need 

And love of himself comes last. 


So Ll go where the talk is loud and wise 
(nd say, “ I would fain make choice 
Of the best of Chiefs; will you please 
advise 
How to record my voice? 
Heroic qualities must be his 
With a white soul free of spot ;”’ 
And none of them knows who that 
Man is, 
But they all know who he’s not. 
O. 5. 





BRIDCE LUCK. 

[ po not support the notion that 
Time equalises the distribution of luck 
at Bridge. I believe that over any 
period whatsoever some players are 
destined to receive less, and others 
more, than their proper share of the 
good “ paper.” 

At any rate J am consistently un- 
lucky; from which you will no doubt 
infer, especially if you are one of 
Fortune's Children, that I must be (a) 


a poor-spirited loser who broods over 


| reverses, and/or (4) an obtuse fellow 





who would do well to abandon Bridge 
and seek a facile pleasure at the Ludo 
board, 

But it is not so. To begin with, I 
am, as I ought to be by now, a perfect 
loser; and, if it is true that I do not 
actually love going down, it is equally 
true that, success being out of the 
question, I enjoy nothing better than 
to lose two or three quiet rubbers in 
the leisure hour. 

As for lack of skill, I can only say 
that an unlucky player like myself gets 
no end of hard practice, ding-dong 
battles with his back against the wall. 
Probably I have a deeper insight into 
the game than your Child of Fortune. 
The game is made so easy for him by 
his good luck that I do not think he can 
hope to acquire my skill at Bridge any 
more than the great personage who is 
always planting memorial trees can 
expect to become as cunning a hus- 
bandman as the holder of a heavy- 
soiled allotment. 





| 
| 


How little he knows of the stern 
realities of the game will be appre- 
ciated by a study of Bridge articles in 
the Press. These, as is the way of the 
world, have no comfort for the unfor- 
tunate, but are ever at great pains to 
help the Child of Fortune. You may 
daily come across columns of this stuff : 
“If you have A, K, Q, J to eight times 
Hearts and nothing else, and your 
partner has called One No-Trump...;" 
or, ‘When you have top honours in 
every suit, but amarked preponderance 
in Hearts ...,” and it all seems true 
to life to the Child of Fortune. There 
is nothing unusual about it tohim. In 
fact I actually overheard one of them 
in serious argument with another about 
this :— 

At game all: Z. deals and calls One 

Diamond. A. holds Hearts, A, Q, 
J 8; Clubs, K, Q,10; Diamonds, A; 
Spades, A, K, Q, 9, 3. What 
should A. declare ? 

Now in this they recognised a knotty 
point which was always occurring in 
actual play. They called it a Bridge 
problem. To me it is nothing but an 
extravagant flight into the realm of 
make-believe. It is on a par with 
asking a man what he would do if he 
won the Calcutta Sweep, or how he 
would act if an oil gusher burst through 
his bed of gladioli. 

Problem forsooth! Ifa Child of For- 
tune would like to see some real prob- 
lems and how they should be tackled, let 
him take an evening off and watch me at 
play. Here, for example, is a situation 
with which I am frequently confronted: 


At any stage of the game: Z. deals | 


and calls One No-Trump. A. (my 
partner), Two Spades. Y. (with 


a sinister smile), No. (Obviously 
he too holds Spades, but will not 
double lest he should encourage 
his partner Z. to go on with No- 
Trumps. He wants to leave us in, 
the sly dog). 

I am B. and here is my hand :— 
Spades..7 2 
Hearts..J 5 3 
Diamonds 9 5 4 2 
Clubs. .-8 6 8 $ 

What do I usually do? Well, think 

it out for yourself, and you will agree 
with me that this indeed is a problem. 

I get a lot of quiet fun when I cut in 

with a typical Child of Fortune. Such 
a one, the other evening, had been my 
opponent during the first two or three 
rubbers. He is a man who, strictly 
speaking, ought to declare what he wins 


Bridge to him is a| at Bridge as Unearned Income, for it is 


sham-fight in which he leads the best a regular sum and, with his luck, a pure 
effectives of the Brigade, while people | gift. Should he hesitate over his call, 


like myself have to take the field of 
Armageddon with the composite sick- 
parade. 





| 


his difficulty as likely as not is that he 
holds all four Aces in addition to all the 
other honours in Spades, and cannot 


| decide whether he is more certain of a 
islam in No-Trumps than in the suit 
| eall. 

| Finally, he and I came together. 
‘‘ Never mind, partner,” he said, “I wil! 
| pull you out of the pan.”” And without 
a word from me he went up to three on 
a moderate hand. Ido not blame him. 
Fortune had led him to expect four cer- 
tain tricks from Dummy. His face was 
a picture when | put down my hand. 
We went down four hundred. It was 
very amusing. 

1 do not envy the Child of Fortune. 
For me the joy of the struggle and the 
thrills of a losing fight rather than a 
monotonous succession of victories 
Not that I am reconciled to the recurr- 
ing pukka Yarborough—for where is the 


wall? But put a catapult into a man’s 
hands and, if he has spirit and craft, he 
may enjoy moments of exaltation in 
preventing the Lewis gunner from hay- 
ing it all his own way; and as long as 
Fortune does not deny me an occasional 
four-to-the-Jack and a few guarded 
Queens, you will find me making up a 
four with the gay courage that leads a 
forlorn hope. 


MORE IRISH TREATIES. 

Or course it is a nuisance about the 
Irregulars. I don’t suppose anything 
will quench them except the very stern 
measures suggested, and that is awk- 











and-Tans. 


lars now to the Free-Staters. That 
opens up an interesting speculation: 
Suppose the Free State is very grim 
and summary with the Irregulars ; that 
should lead to a treaty of their own, 
which we may call Treaty No.2. Pro- 
bably there will be some Irregulars 


Irregulars that do treatify. Then the 
grim and summary with the Irregulars 
that do not treatify, and so we get to 
Treaty No. 3. And then there will be 
some... But youseetheidea? Like 
the sums we used to do with brackets 
within brackets. 

In the end we might find the one 





Two who treatified with the Five who 
treatified with the Thirteen who treati- 
| fied with the Twenty-nine who . 

| treatified with the Free State who 
treatified with the British. What a 
|stalwart that one diehard would be! 
‘like to think of him all alone, ambusl- 
‘ing everyone. And it’s wonderful what 
| determination will do too. I shouldn't 
|be surprised if he got his Republic 
after ail. 


MAN who would not treatify with the | 





zest in being shot like a dog against a | 


ward after all we said about the Black- | 
As the Free-Staters once | 
| were to the British, so are the Irregu- | 


who will refuse to treatify with the | 
Free State, and they will ambush the | 


Irregulars that do treatify will be very | 


SOO 
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Lorp Sauissury. “THAT DOESN’T FRIGHTEN ME, AUSTEN. MY DIE-HARD FRIENDS 
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Lady (after looking at some dozens of carpets). “Yrs, THEY'RE 


] CAME IN TO LOOK FOR MY HUSBAND.” 








LEAVING THE COUNTRY. 
Il 1.—ConversaTIOn. 

Prope in London don’t seem to have 
so much to talk about as people in the 
country. 

Politics, art, literature, golf, music, 
motors, polities, golf, night-clubs, golf, 
plays—yes, but everybody has these to 
talk about whether they live in London 
or not. You read the stuff in the papers 
and the papers go into the country too. 
It is true that in London you may have 
the luck to meet some one who has 
amazingly original views on one orother 
of these topics—so original that you feel 
he might really have written one of 
those very clever articles about it in 
I'he Saturday Post. Then to your dis- 
ist you are informed that he did. 
That is not real conversation. In 
the country, if you go out to dinner and 
say, ‘I see that Walsingham has had 
those three firs felled at the corner just 


gt 


| beyond High Mucks Farm,” you imme- 


| diately plunge into the giddy whirl. 
| That is because everybody understands 
| the psychology of Walsingham and his 


reactions towards tree-felling, and has 
been speculating for the last three or 
fuur years on whether he means to fell 
them or not. And it will be equally 








VERY CHARMING, Bt 


interesting to speculate on future occa- 
sions whether Walsingham means to 
fell any more trees, and whether, if so, 
they will be beeches or firs. Of course 
you can try the same sort of thing in 
London if you like. You can say, “ On 
my way here I noticed that the door of 
No. 22 in Badminton Terrace had been 
painted a dull olive-green.”” But there 
will be no stir. 

Unless, that is, you are dining ina 
particularly intellectual circle, where 
they will think that you are founding 
a new school of humour, if not of 
poetry, and will try to say something 
as good themselves. 

But they will not care even then 
whether what they say is true. There 
is no reverence in London for Truth. 
That is not as it should be, for real con- 
versation is founded on Truth. 

A good way to test this is to say to 
your left-hand neighbour during the 
soup, “ I dothink conversation is detest- 
able, don’t you?” In London that 
will be treated as the foundation of a 
stupid and wholly inaccurate piece of 
dialogue. In the country you will be 
told (very rightly) that that depends. 

There is another difficulty about con- 
versation in London. Nothing changes. 


In the country, when you have finished | dug out of it. 
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T REALLY I WASN'T THINKING OF BUYIN: 


Very harassed and tired Assistant. “ONE MOMENT, MAapAM. PERHAPS HE'S INSIDE THIS ON! 


}lunch, you will naturally go out int 
| the paddock to see the new foal. This 
|is very interesting, because you have 
| talked about it last time you were here, 
when it was not a foal at all, but only 
an anticipation. Now all is changed. 
There are hundreds of interesting things 
to notice and to say about a new foal ; 
and the same thing applies to rock- 
gardens and the projected hard tennis- 
court. And at our house I remember 
there was a tame magpie which bit 
one’s socks at the back just as one was 
going to serve. 

But in London, even if the road has 


riers and look at the hole that the men 
have made. And, if by any chance 
they show you a new picture or piece 
of furniture that they have bought, 
you cannot follow your natural in- 
stinct, which is to murmur, “I say, 
I suppose this is awfully good; do tell 
me all about it,” or else, “I say, how 
much did that cost?” So you hang 
your head and say nothing at all. And 


or the p‘ece of furniture will not have 





grown any bigger or had any pieces 
But you can be quite 





been taken up just opposite the house | 
(as of course it has), they never lead | 
the party outside to lean on the bar- 


when you come next time the picture | 
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ain about the tennis-court and the | 
Something will have happened | 
even if it is only thrush. 

You will say that dogs, at any rate, 
can be kept and talked about in a town. 
But even they do not seem to me to 
develop so many honest eccentricities 
or provide so many subjects for con-| 
versation as they do in the country. | 


cert 


I know of one, a Pekinese, who lives | 


almost entirely on safety-pins, and 
another, a Yorkshire terrier, who is so 
fond of riding in motor-cars that he 


| will stand in the way of one, and when 


it stops (if it does) jump up on to the 
seat beside the chauffeur; but if Major 
Heriot really expects me to believe that 
Chancellor, fat as he is, actually killed 
a squirrel under the wood-pile and | 
may say that there is an entirely con 
tradictory rumour at The Larches 
Well, there you see how easily L dr p 
back into it. 

If anything very sensational occurs, 
of course people will talk about it in 
London, in a serious and 
way, but only so long as it is new. 
Thus (to stick to animals because it is 
easier) supposing a man living in High 
Street, Kensington, were to keep a tame 
giratie W hich followed him about ever 5 
where, even when he went out to dine 
there would certainly be a lot of i 
terest in London, and the man would 
be very well thought of and received 
everywhere for a month or so on con 
dition that he brought his giraffe. And 
he would be allowed to talk for just that 
month about its diet and its endearing 
ways. But afterwards he would sink 
into the utmost degradation and become 
merely a laughing-stock for provincials 
or the very smallest boys. There would 
be a short paragraph in the evening 
papers reminding people of the fact 
when the giraffe eventually stepped in 
front of a motor-lorry and died. 

In the country it would be quite dif 
At first there would be the 


intellectual 


ferent. 


greatest annoyance and even scandal | 


that a man should set himself up above 
his neighbours so far as to keep a giraffe 
The most searching inquiries would 
be made into his motives for doing so, 
and discussions would take place as 
to whether there was a tame-giraffe 
keeping strain in his family before he 
moved into that part of the country. 
But if he were found in time to be quite 
harmless and otherwise a good fellow, 
the giraffe would be gradually accepted 
and the interest would be transferred 
to it and pass away from its owne! 
He would not have to take it about 


with him always, but he would always | 


be asked questions about it, and the 


very kindest concern would be shown 


| croup. That would go on year 


when it suffered from laryngitis or 


after | 
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FEMININE AMENITIES. 


Youth. “WHY AIN’T SHE WEARIN’ 


THAT 
Maiden. “I s’POSE SHE'S LETTIN’ "ER MISSUS "AVE "ER TURN WITH IT TO-DAY. 


DINKY ‘AT SHE ‘AD ON] LAST TIME?” 














| year, even when the giraffe got quite 


corpulent and asthmatic and old, And 

|when it died it would be buried in a 
field full of primroses, under a mound 
which would be known as Giraffe Hill. 
Children would come and picnic on 
ithe slopes and the story would be 
handed on. 

One admits that there 1s some excuse 
for Londoners. Owing to the general 
|dulness of the place they are apt to 
feel a little jaded and in need of a 
mental shock. I know one man who 
| provides this by appearing a little late 
whenever he goes out to dinner and 
lsaying that he has just had a frightful 


| 





collision in his taxicab. He has the 
whole story ready—rather an exciting 
one, with a Cabinet Minister in the 
other taxi—and wears a small band- 
age on the left wrist. He looks as pale 
as possible, and it goes down very well. 
But in the country they would insist 
on coming out to examine the front of 
your car. vox. 








“ FISHERMEN'’s QUAINT HARVEST 
THANKSGIVING, 

The well-known hymn, ‘We plough the 
fields and scatter the good seed on the land,’ 
was varied to ‘We plough the peas ., .’” 

Daily Paper. 
Very quaint. 
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A MOSAIC ANTIQUITY. 
My friends assure me that I do not 


look a day older than thirty, and that 


Jimmy’s comment was merely a flatter- 
ing tribute to my powers as a story- 
teller. 
Let me begin at the beginning. 
Strictly speaking I am not Jimmy's 
godmother, but when Henry married 


/me he gave me all his godsons and 


god-daughters. It should have appeared 
in the list of wedding presents, ‘ Bride- 
groom to bride, all his godchildren,” I 
protested at this shifting of responsi- 
bility, and he replied that he had borne 
all the initial expense and trouble en- 
tailed by the relationship, and it was 
up to me to carry on, He added that 
the godchildren were part of the worldly 
goods with which he endowed me. 

I told him I did not think it nice to 
refer to a purely spiritual relationship 
as “ worldly goods,” but that in view 
of his other remarks about “ initial ex- 
pense” it did not surprise me. Never- 
theless it was in my opinion incon- 
sistent to promise for a child torenounce 
pomps and yanities and the sinful lusts 
if the flesh, and then give him a silver 
mug, spoon and fork. 

| think that at the next Lambeth 
Conference this matter should be dis- 
cussed, and that when the Prayer Book 
is revised the truth about godfathers 
and godmothers, as the child learns it, 


should be clearly stated. 


“ What did your godfathers and god- 


| mothers then for you?” 


“ They did promise and give me three 
things with my name on them. First, 
Uncle George, a silver mug. Secondly, 
Aunt Mary,aspoonand pusher. Thirdly, 
Aunt Louisa, a spoon and fork.” 

Anyhow, that is all my godparents 
did for me. With great lack of chivalry 
Uncle George at once chose the easiest 
thing, but Aunt Mary was comforted 
when the jeweller pressed upon her a 
spoon and pusher in a case, which she 


| despatched to my mother with an 

| enthusiastic description of the use of 

_the pusher in simplifying the child’s 
early efforts to eat from a plate. 


Aunt Louisa, scornful of such new- 
fungled nonsense, promptly sent a spoon 
and fork to me, urging my mother to 
teach me, from my first mouthful of 
solid food, to eat like a Christian. Thus 
she at least sought to impress on me 
one Christian duty. She said that the 
child must be an imbecile who would 


| find the uses of spoon and fork difficult 


to acquire. My only wonder is that 


| she did not seek to prove my intelli- 
| gence further, to the undoing of Aunt 
Mary, by sending me a case of chop- 

sticks. 
1 am neither godmother nor aunt to 





Jimmy, but am expected to fulfil the 
functions of both, and, yesterday evening 
being Sunday, I visited Jimmy’s mother 
after tea. I found her very nervous and 
flustered. 

“Do go and say good-night to 
Jimmy,” she said; “I have just been 
reading him his first Bible stories—out 
of the Told to the Children series, you 
know, and I don’t know if he under- 
stood any of it.” 

I found Jimmy sitting up in his cot, 
hugging his knees. He is only five, 
and his religious exercises have hitherto 
consisted of gabbling incantations tothe 
seat of a bathroom chair, and singing 
hymns and carols at Christmastide. 
His rendering of Adeste l’ideles— 


“Come on, all ye Faithful,” 


which he sings with great vigour, is 
most inspiring. 

“ Hullo, Aunt Betty!” he greeted me ; 
“I’ve been having Bible stories.” 

“What about?” I said. 

“Oh, bout how Nore made the Ark.” 

We pursued this thrilling subject for 
a while, and then I showed him a pic- 
ture of Moszs in his ark of bulrushes. 
He asked for particulars of the circum- 
stance, which I supplied to the best of 
my ability, passing rapidly over the 
tragic events which shadowed the life 
of the child Moses during his first 
months on earth, and dwelling eagerly 
on the joys of sailing in a little boat 
made of bulrushes, and being brought 
up by a princess in a king’s palace. 

“] ’spect he had lots of honey,” said 
Jimmy, trembling with emotion. 

“Oh, yes, of course,” I said gratefully, 
for certainly Jimmy showed in this a 
sense of the fitness of things. He has 
a passion for honey ; but so he also has 
for chocolates. In no circumstances 
could I have admitted chocolates to the 
palace of Puaraon, but I could conceive 
the combination of Mosxs and honey; 
in fact, the association of honey with 
prophets is widely recognised. 

I kissed Jimmy, put out the light and 
crept to the door. As I went a sleepy 
little voice travelled after me through 
the darkness. 

“ Aunt Betty,” it said, “did you know 
Mosrs?”’ . , 








“Signs are not wanting that there is dire 
poverty in the Cape. The Society for the 
Prevention of Child Life makes an appeal.” 

South African Paper. 


We cannot encourage it. 


“ Week-end traffic at Glasgow was held up 

for some time by a passenger training running 
into an engine.”— Daily Paper. 
We understand that this hardy Norse- 
man has been requested to conduct his 
training in some more suitable environ- 
ment. 
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THE DICKENS PERIL. 


[* We have declared war without quarter on 
bourgeois ideology. . . . We consider that the 
moment has come when ‘ The Cricket on the 
Hearth’ is more dangerous than any Denikin,” 

The Izvestia (Moscow), 

“The Cricket on the Hearth” in a drama- 
tized form has been a great favourite in both 
Russian capitals for some years. } 

DenIkIN and Koircnak and Wrancen 

The Bolshies disarmed of their stings, 
But now from a deadlier angle 

A deadlier enemy springs ; 

It’s Dickens whose blood they are 
after, r 

A dangerous fellow, I grant, 

For he smites, with the weapon of 
laughter, 

Hypocrisy, humbug and cant. 


The horror of Gorky and Tcuekorr, 
The gloom of the man with the name 
Like a bottle of fizz with the neck off, 
Are true to the Soviet aim ; 
And Boz they'd have greedily swallowed 
If he'd stuck to Bill Sikes and his 
crimes, 
But he turned like a pervert and wal- 
lowed 
In Christmas and crickets and 
chimes, 


With floods of this perilous folly 
The Russian moral he’s assailed, 
Persistently turning up jolly 
Where Yapley himself would have 
quailed ; 
For he writes in the gayest of fettle 
Of loathly insidious themes, 
Of a hearth with a fire and a kettle 
And children and fairies and dreams 


He writes of the home (which is treason 
To satraps of Communist hordes), 
He even, devoid of all reason, 

Snaps fingers at Bumbles and Boards; 
His scorn for officialdom ’s fearful, 
And (is he a knave or a fool ?) 
He proves that mankind could be 

cheerful 
Before they had Soviet rule. 


To him there is nothing majestic 
In tyranny’s absolute law ; 
His heart is in matters domestic, 
Which touches the Reds on the raw ; 
So Trotsky is urging his pack on 
To join in the heresy-hunt, 
While Lenin's repairing the crack on 
His ideological front. 





“Mr. Lioyp-GREECE AND GREECE.” 
Heading in Local Lape? 
This attempt to pin the retiring Prime 
Minister to his policy will, we believe, 
deservedly fail. 


Our Militant Municipalities. 





“Mr. William —— has taken up a Com- 
mission as Second-Lieutenant in the Cold 
stream Guardians.”—Local Paper. 
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1 HAVE OFTEN NOTICED THAT— 
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NEVER AGAIN; 


Or, Peorte I Don’t Pray GOLF witH 


TWwIcr. 


v. 
Wuicn is the more maddening—The 


| Man Who Lets On That He Is A Great 


| Than He Lets On? 
the only game which produces the 


| know now. 


Deal Better Than He Really Is—or 
The Man Who Is A Great Deal Better 
Golf, I think, is 


former in large numbers, 
because golf alone allows 
you, with care, to keep up 
the same bluff for a lifetime. 

Rickwood is one of these 
men. I, of course, am the 
other kind of fellow. I 
played Rickwood the first 
day I visited the Club, a 
shivering new member. The 
secretary saw us both hang- 
ing about, and kindly intro- 
duced us. I felt at once 
that he was a regular tiger 
at the game: his cap, his 
knickerbockers, the way in 
which he bought a new ball 
(a sure sign), revealed him 
us an expert; and I won- 
dered a little why such a 
man had not got a match 
in the ordinary way. 1 


‘Afraid I shan’t give you 
much of a game,” I said 
nervously as we walked out. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he 
said kindly. ‘* What’s your 

| handicap?” 

‘* About eighteen,” I con- 
fessed. ‘* What—er—what 

-I1 mean, what's yours?” 

A little cloud passed over 
his brow. 

“ They ve just pulled me 
down two,” he said bitterly. 
| “Goodness knows why. I’m 
| quite off it these days.” 

“ That’s rotten, isn’t it? 
I sympathised. “ What did 


you say your ——? 
“T'd better give you four 





9” The Muse. “On, ALFRED, WE 
SHROPSHIRE LAD!” 


“ Look at that sand,” he said at last, 
seizing a handful and strewing it about 
the tee. “Dry as dust. Might as well 
try to tee up your ball on castor-sugar !” 

However, in spite of the castor-sugar 
he hit a nice straight one down the 
middle. 

“Good shot,” I murmured enviously. 

“Oh, no,” he groaned in an agony. 
“ No length—no length! I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me. Stiff! It’s 











SE nee 
=] —_— 


“CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 


HAVE MISSED you! 


, Bie Gore A f 


My tap! My 


“ Rotten, isn’t it?’’ I said politely, 
with my eye on the incredibly distant 
flag. ‘ Do you come here often ?”’ 

“T’ve been here every summer for 
ten years,” he said. “It’s a filthy 


place. The secretary doesn’t know 
his job. The greens are vile. The 


committee Good God, did you 
see that?” And he stopped and stared 
after a maiden of engaging aspect who 
had just played a delicate shot with 

———— her spoon on the second 
hole. The sight pleased me. 

“Rather a good one,” I 
said mildly. 

“Exactly,” he replied. 
“But do you know what 
handicap they ‘ve given that 
girl? They've given that 
girl a handicap of thirteen. 
Thirteen! Why, she ought 
to be nine. It’s a scandal, 
that’s what it is.” 

I said nothing, but smote 
at my ball, and, in sheer 
terror of the man, missed it 
altogether. 

Later (a good while later) 
Rickwood picked my ball 
out of the hole for me and 
fingered it curiously. 

“ Are you playing witha 
Bishop?” he asked; and if 
he had said, “ Are you play- 





hardly have felt a more pro- 
found shame. 


I said humbly. 

“ They're all right for in- 
Rickwood, “but.... Well, 
that’s one up.” 

I hastily concealed my 
dear little Bishop, and 
hoped that my repainted 


time ball. 


wood pulled out his hand- 
kerchief and, holding it 
aloft, anxiously gauged the 
direction of the wind, which 








strokes,” said he. “Can’t manage more, 
I’m afraid—not as I’m playing now,” 

* Thanks,” I said gratefully. I saw 
then that the chivalrous fellow wanted 
to keep his handicap dark, so as not to 
frighten me. 

The simple daisy grows richly about 
the first tee, and before we started 


swings at these flowers. I watched in 
horror, The swish—the power of it! 
In half-a-minute there was not a daisy 
to beseen. Then he walked right away 
and with one blow destroyed a dande- 





that I was up against it indeed. 


Rickwood took a good many practice | 


awiul.”’ 





him with gloomy mutterings busily de- 
| Stroying more dandelions in the back- 
| ground, 

| I too had bought a new ball, one of 


those jolly one-and-sixpenny Blue Spot | 


| Bishops—all white and clean. 


jabout ten yards behind 
| Purple Emperor, and | felt that it was 
| no good. 

| “T don’t like these short courses,” he 
/remarked as we walked on. 


; Way round, if you’re on your game.” 


And while I shakingly pre- | 
pared my mountainous tee I could hear | blowing in our faces. 








}and winning it easily. 
j 3j : : “This is | four ( 
lion—simply slashed off its head. I saw nothing but a drive anda pitch all the|some yards from the pin), he picked up 

| his ball. | 


in my slip-shod fashion I judged to be 


“ Against us,” he announced at last. 
“We want a low one here.” 

He got it. It never rose an inch. 

However, such was my respect for 
the man’s powers that he won that 


[ hit it| hole, and the next, with consummate 
quite hard and straight, but it was | ease. 
tick wood’s | 


The fourth we halved, for Rick- 
wood had the bad luck to drive out o! 
bounds into the road; and suddenly at 
the fifth I found that I was winning it, 
When I was 


and “dead "’) and he was six (and 





ing with a weasel ?”’ I could | 
Aren't they any good?” | 


land courses, I believe,” said | 


Major was a more mari- | 


On the second tee Rick- | 
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“HvULLO, WHERE’S YOUR 
“He HAD TO GO. 


“ SHELL-SHOCK ! 


THE POST-WAR GENERATION. 
PARTNER ?” 

CovULDN'T STAND THE 
WHAT ON EARTH'S THAT? ” 


RACKET. THE 


heya) 


Apis 
> ¥ 
MM 


POOR MAN HASN'T QUITE RECOVERED FROM SHELL-SHOCK.” 








“It’s no good,” he said with resig- 
nation. ‘ You get a stroke here.” 

“Qh,” said I gratefully. 

On the sixth tee he produced from 


| his pocket what looked to me like a 
piece of green billiard chalk and care- 


fully chalked the face of his driver. I 


| watched with awe. 


“A tip I got from Ang Mrrcwecw,”’ 


he explained, though he did not explain | 
But I have} 


the purpose of the rite. 
always felt that billiards and golf have 
much in common. 

Thereupon he struck his ball with 


| the heel of his club into a small pot- 


bunker = belongs to another hole. 
* Bad luck,” I murmured. ‘“ What 


| they call a losing hazard, isn’t it?” 
Happily Rickwood did not hear that} said, 


silly impertinence. He was gazing rue- 
fully at his hands. 

“ Blisters,”’ he muttered. 
a grip.” 


began, and I appreciated the good feel- 


| Ing that had kept him silen tabout them. 


However , in the circumstances I 


feel rather a pig about winning the next 
three holes. 


At the tenth I was two up. I took 





| 
| 


It turned out that his blisters | could 
had been troubling him ever since we| blisters ; 


did | 


and was short. Rickwood 
‘Good Lord!” he cried 
a little later, ‘‘ what the deuce do they 
put a bunker there for? I’ve seen 
seven men trapped in that bunker in 
the last two ds ays!” 

“ Perhaps that s what it’s for,” I 
suggested tentatively. 

“T shan’t come to this place again,” 
he said, and swung his niblick high. 
A cloud of sand rolled away, revealing 
the ball in statu quo ante, and Rick- 
wood with a spasm of pain crossing his 
face. ‘“ By Jove,” he said, rubbing his 
back, “I must be careful. I strained 
a muscle at Sandwich last year.’ 

He struck three more careful blows, 
with much the same result. Then he 
“You get a stroke here,” and 
| picked up his ball. 

By the fourteenth his back was pain- 


my driver 
took his iron. 


“Can't get|ing him pretty considerably, and he 


hardly hold the club for his 

but he struggled gamely on, 
though of course the match had become 
a mere farce. 

“One thing ’s quite certain,” he said 
at last with a brave smile, “I can’t 
give you four strokes in this condition. 
You know,” he went on kindly, “ you 'd 





be quite a useful player if you took it 
up seriously.” 

I won 4 and 3. 
victory. 

It was bad luck to have my first game 
at the club spoiled in this way; but when 
I told old Baggage, the captain, about 
it he only said, “ Yes, it’s an odd thing. 
I 've played this game for twenty years 
and I’ve never beaten a man in perfect 
health yet.” 

I hate cynies. But just then my eye 
caught a list of Alterations of Handicap 
on the notice-board, and I read :— 

“J. Rickwoop 
Reduced from—20—to—18. 
A P. H. 
Our Cubist Cutters. 

From an Indian tailor’s trade-cir- 
cular :— 

“Special attention given to gentlemen hav- 
ing shapeless bodies.” 


But it was a joyless 








From a Scots Post Office :— 


* DISPATCHES. 





6.55 P.M. 


8.2 M. 
3 a.m (The evening previous).” 











Where are the posts of yester-eve ? 
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| these fellows can't settle down 
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THE STRUGGLE-FOR-LIFERS. 

[ rounp little Trimley, my painting 
friend, in an armehair, the picture of 
woe, 

“If Llook depressed,” he said, there's 
« reason for it. Too much reason.” 

[ arranged for solvents of speech to 
be set before him and he unfolded. 

“Artists have been having a bad 
time,” he began. “They've been hit 
harder than most people. 
by the War—all except 
those who shouldered their 
brushes and got out to France| / 


hit 





They w ere 


White and Blue. That's a scores that 
I have no right give away, but I 
tell it to you because we ‘re old friends. 
The point is that that soap will have 
to be advertised like billy-o if it is to 
have an earthly. New soaps are diffi 

cult to launch, and nowadays, in order 


tio 


to makea fortune, one has, as you know, | 


to spend one.” (As I know!) ‘Now 
the point is that you can help, all the 
artists here can help, both him and 
yourselves. What you've got to do is 





A AAG 9 oe BA \ 
as majors. And they were hit BY ; YG : - 
by the Peace, and’ still are.| 7 /)s CUT Cals [Snacks 
There seems to be plenty of Of & | - 
money for certain things—for THE JOINT boss Sr 
gumes, for example, and diver- / AnD ( 


sion generally, but there's 
none for artists, The first thing 
that people who are pinched 
knock off is Art. They can do 
without pictures more easily 
than without books. Books, I 
guess, comesecond, The things 
they don't knock off are clothes 
and food and drink, Amuse- 
ments used to go early, but 
nowadays people cling to them. 
If | made motion pictures in- 
stead of painting oil ones I 


might be doing very well, As 
it is I am broke, and so is 
everyone at Burlingham. The 


whole Burlingham School, as 
they call us, is broke— more 
than broke, doubly broke, for 
our spirits have gone too. I'll 
tell you how it has come about. 

“ Poor as Lam and unprac 
tical as I am, I happen to have 
among my friends the private 
secretary of a magnate. This 
magnate is chairman of all 
kinds of big concerns, a com- 
pany promoter, full of money 
and always wanting more, Why 
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1922, 


[OcToBER 25, 
appeal to the great fat-headed public in 
general and the soap-boilerin particular, 
“You never saw suchcombinations of 
red, white and blue as Burlingham hag 
been evolving, orsuch themes. A serious 
artist setting himself to do a wilfully 
popular thing is always a sight for tears 
or laughter, or both. Poor old Jevons, 
for example, who has been painting 
evening mists all his life, came out into 
the open with a sailor (blue) depositing 
a wreath of geraniums (red) on the 
pedestal of a War 
(white), 
“* But, 
said, ‘ 





memorial 


my dear fellow,’ wea 
all You 
don't advertise soap with ceno 
taphs.’ 

‘Nothing, however, would 
impair his delight or belief in it. 
ee: Druce was even 
Druce’s regular line is 


it's too solemn. 





worse, 
flower 4 
|in borders, and flowers would 
| have served the purpose ex 
well, but under the 
spur ol necessity he has made 
| the most morbid and impo 


| tremely 


ible 
| thing you ever dre amed ofa 
| Chinaman (blue), who ha 
| stabbed bleeding (red), 


| i been 
| the sheet (white). 
| 


all ovel 


¢ “* But, my dear fellow,’ we 
. all said, ‘it's too horrible.’ 
y\| ‘He couldn't see it, ‘It's 
idramatic and arresting,’ he 
said. *Noone could fail to stop 
and look at it, and then, even 
though they shuddered, they 
would remember the name of 
the soap.’ 
‘The most likely picture of 
tall was by old Heavitree, who 


| combined an 
| man (blue), a pretty perk TT 

j maid in cap and apron (white), 
and a pillar-box (red). Anot ther 
| promising one was a C _ree 
| pensioner (red) feedi ings ducks 
| (white) ina pond (blue). Some 
one did a flock of gulls (whit 


amorous — 


to enjoy what they've got I The Toiler, “I've NO USK FOR THEM BLOKES Wor's |hovering over a poppy- field 

shall never understand. But} "HOMTENED oF 4 bIT oF OVERTIME, NOW MY SIME '6 ‘ARP-PAst (red) against thesky (blue). An- 
. ; FIVE, BUT I'VE OFTEN GONE ON TO TWENTY-FIVE TO SIX, >. : ‘ 

then I'm only an artist, If 1 other bird subject had a king- 


had a tenth of the magnate’s money 


[ should be idle and happy for the rest 
of my life. But not he! His one idea 


| is to increase his pile. 


“Two months ago his secretary 
came down to Burlingham for a week- 
end, and | took him round the studios, 
and we had some jollifications in the 
evenings. But he couldn't help seeing 
that we were all pretty poor. Unsold 
pictures everywhere. And it worried 
him. * Now look here,’ he said, ‘ I think 
[ can do this artistic colony a bit of 
good. I happen to know that my boss 
is about to put a new soap on the mar- 
ket, and he is going to call it the Red 





to get busy painting pictures with red, 
white and blue in them—anything and 
everything—and then send them to me, 
and I'll see that my boss sees them. 
Anything you like, but they must be 
pictures that would interest the man 
in the street. 

* Well, it seemed worth trying, and 
for two months weall worked like slave 
and every studio in Burlingham turned 
out arrangements in red, white and blue, 
all intended some day to be reproduced 
ag advertisements. Men who norm: lly 
wince as they pass a hoarding and hate 
orimary colours worse than botulism 


,| happened? Only yesterday. 


fisher (blue) and arobin (red) conversing 


with a fantail (white), There's no end to 
our fantasies on those three hues. I did 
half-a-dozen myself - good ones, too, 


though I say it. 

“ And then, when we had all finished 
and | was to get the canvasses to London 
for the magnate tosee, what do you think 
That ‘’swhy 
| I'm here; I couldn't face the music down 
there. Why, I had a letter from the sec 
retary saying that he hoped we hadn't 
been working too hard at red, white and 








ave been toiling at scenes likely to 


blue ideas, because his boss had just 
definitely alter ‘ed the name of the soap 
to The Emerald!” E. V. L 
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ldvertising Manager. “Yes, we 1 BOMEONE TO 1 


tpplicant, “En—wanp.y THar, Sin. Bur MY EMPLOYERS HAV! 


OCTOBER RUNNING. | 


A Smaun Car's Day 
Thu Hi jhland Roa L's been ling hefore and will he Mig again | 
0 lon sas hards give thanks for Jor lin the way ofhonest men 


4 


lund let who will be contrary, the 


lnd cry again, “ The Highland Road, 
a¥0 


wreli aqree 


the Highlan 


yet | 
t de tl 
jor me 
Fife was a shadow across the Firth 
When the Granton boat put out; 

Over the 
The mist lay all about ; 


, arth 
olid earth 


ea and the 
But a rousing wind fiom the Isle of May 
On the ruffled water 
And blew us a clear Octobe) day 
To ride on the Highland Road. 


silver shield, 


and jot, 


trode 


Loch Leven lay like a 
Glenfarg was ambet 
Karn ran grey in a harve 
Verth was a moonstone set; 
But the north hills beckoned us fold ¢ 
Till round Rohalli n bend 
Birnam in glory of russet and gold 


ght triend 


Smiled like a long 
Tummel and Tay ran hand in hand 
arragon challenged us on 
Through the old enchanted Atholl 
Grim heart of Caledon ; 
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AN EXPERIENCED AVIATOR?” 
MY CALJONArHY.” 


BKY-WRITING, ARE YOU 


ALWAYS BEEN PLEARED TO BPRAK HIGHLY O} 


\nd the laughing Garry led us a dance 
By heather and rowans and rills 

Till we saw the red deer watching askance 
On the grave Drumouchter hills. 


\ minstrel wind from Badenoch sang 
Laments for the waning day, 

\s from darkling Ericht the Truim sprang 
‘To carry us down to Spey 

By crags and corries and grey rock apul 
Where the steadiest head may flinch, 

Till evening fell on the Laggan firs 
And the sunlit birks of Insh. 


Then thanks be given whate’er betide 
That still as heretofore 

A man may waken in Morning sido 
And couch him in Aviemo 

Thanks for the rare road running north 
And a day that gave its due, 

From the mounting sun on the Firth of Forth 
To the moon on the Larig Ghru 


The llighland Road's been 
again, 

With a verse for every heather hill and every rowan glen; 
ind, though God 
there he, 
It's the North Road, the Atholl Road, the Highland Road 

l H. B, 


Cc, 


sung before and should be sung 


earth ts a Jo dly } lace and a many roads 


for me 
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“How 1s rr, ALEXANDER, THAT 
“CAN'T Bay, Sim. 


THE LETTERS. 

Kipwarp,——Reluctant as lam to enter 
igain into your life, after a farewell we 
both meant to be final, I find it necessary. 

After all I feel that it would be well 
to endeavour to make some use of my 
hattered life. I am about to marry, 
As you may imagine, I have had to make 
it clear that love is something I cannot 
offer, but one has duties, one feels, to 
life and to oneself, 

{ write to ask you to return my 
letters. When we parted I know that 
| agreed that you should keep them, but 
| now wish to receive them back from 
you. Bearnrice, 

Dear Beatnice,—I was profoundly 
moved at hearing from you. Your let- 
ter brought back the past again, those 
unforgettable moments fraught with 
such bitter-sweet. 

[ am bound to say that my feelings 
on receiving your news are, to put it 
frankly, mingled. No other word is 
adequate, I wish you every happiness, 
of course. 

But, as to your letters, I must decline 
toreturn them. You must surely realise 
that they are all that is left to me, 
Reading them in the privacy of my 
study, I still recall a memory most! 
cherished, I might say sacred. Ah! 

Epwarp. 





THE LONDON CHAR 





Il NEVER GET A BIT OF DECENT CHKESE UNI 


I NEVER EAT CHES! 


Epwarp,—I read your reply with an 
emotion I cannot express. Vain regrets 
surge through me. Were we too hasty ? 
But there, Fate is Fate, is it not? and 
we can only bow to its behest. I too 
sometimes seek a solitude in which I 
can conjure up as in a dream the fra 


grance of those golden moments. 1} 


dare not write more. 

Nevertheless | must treat what you 
write about my letters as the mere 
lingering ghost of a dead sentiment. 
So sendthem back, Undersuch circum 
stances as mine a woran has the right 
to make the request. BeATRICE, 


Dean Bearnrice,—No, I cannot forgo 
my rights nor forget your promise. 
The letters are too precious. The ink is 
faded, the paper yellowed and a little 
frayed perhaps. Here and there are | 
stains from handling—perhaps the trace 
of a tear even. To me these pages are 
relics of something holy that once illu 
minated a life the world has done its 
best to coarsen. 

Ah, had not Fate struck in, who 
knows what might have been? But at 
the best we are but poor blind mortals, 

Epwarp, 

Kpwarp,—You must allow me to 


insist. Surely on sucha point a woman's 
request should be sufficient. I am 


IVARI,. 
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BATE Z4 


£88 I GO AND BUY IT MYSELF?” 


my present circumstances your fidelity 
even to what was so fine amounts to 
i weakne +. 
so strong, | beg you, and let me have 
my letters not later than Thursday. 
Beatrice. 


Dear Bearnice,—My refusal is quite 


definite. Your persistence surprises 
me. I] suppose, after all, women don't 
understand. I see that you have 


reached the mood in which these things 
trifles. As you will, but yet, 
to me, how tremendous. ‘Therefore I 
re peat you must allow me to adhere to 
I will even beg you to 
spare me the pain of further allusion 
to the subject. .DWARD. 


are but 


my decision. 


Epwanrp,— You are talking nonsense 
Everything is most awkward. I appeal 
to your chivalry. L insist on having my 
letters returned. Have you no gentle- 
I demand my letters 
back without further correspondence 

LBATRICE. 


manly feeling ? 


Dean Bearrice,—Thank goodness I 
am able to send your letters herewith. 
The fact is | was under the impression 
I had burnt them, But my wife (I 
mentioned, did I not, that I am married 
and the happy father of six such bonny 
children?)—my wife, whorealises things 
in a most wonderful way, asked me 





deeply touched by what you say, but in 


this morning if I had not been receiving 
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THE SCAPEGOAT THAT TURNED. 
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lancing partner), “Tuts 1s Trippy, 


Daughter cf t House 
Mothe ‘ANY FRII oO 
Daughter. “ SeeaK I 


MY DAUGHTER IS WELCOME, Mr.—ER—Mr 


IBBY, YO ass! J] SUPPOSE YOU'VE GOT SOME 





] ¢ 
e 


; 


rs lately from an old flame (her|} 


vel 


expression, you understand). Was it 
ibout letters? In that case she had 
them. She had found them a year o1 
two ago at the back of my collar-drawer, 
and had tidied them and arranged them 
in their proper dates as well as 
could judge. She wished me to assure 
you on this point. 
So that’s that. All the best 
EDWARD. 





Commercial Candour. 
From a Chinese trade-circula: 
“These socks and stockings are artificiall 
made of superior Soochow'’s silk Cheir fresh 


lours will not change so long as they last 


I wish to congratulate all British girl 
ipon the interest Miss Talmadge has taken in 
them,’ Mr. Standing said. Ihe Dail: 
efforts to find a future British screen star 
be trained and given her opportunity by 
Norma Talmadge, are startling in their daring 
SCK pe,’ he continued. ‘The re-wad is almo 
beyond the imagination.’ "—Daily Paper. 


We have always understood that the 
‘“‘wad"’ acquired by thesuccessfulcinema 
star was considerable. A ‘“ re-wad 


must be wealth beyond the dreams of } 


avarice, 


THE FRUGAL FATHER. 


No kk ngel do I gaily go 
To my old haunts in Savile Row 
Whene’er my wardrobe runneth low. 


No more my tailor do I beg 

To tape my chest, or waist, or leg— 
I buy my clothing from the peg. 

My daughter reprobates with frowns 
| And violent epithets and nouns 

This frank resort to reach-me-downs. 


| My son, whose raiment bears the stamp 


|Of Fashion's ultra-modish camp, 


Rudely describes me as “ the tramp.” 


My wife abhors my “ shoddy suits”’ 
(nd at my war-disposal boots 


Emits derogatory hoots. 


Ungrateful spouse, ungrateful brood, 
Whose garb 1s richlier renewed 
Thanks to my frugal rectitude ! 


Jones, comrade of my schoolboy days, | 


Whene’er I meet him now, displays 


| No recognition in his gaze. 
But Jones, who moves in lordly sets, 


bets, 
| Is simply honeycombed with debts. 


"| Who haunts race-meetings, gambles, | 


j 

MoTHER.” } 
SORT OF OTHER NAME?” 

Vy life is void of hectic thrills ; 
| | never raid post-office tills ; 

I stay at home and pay my bills. 
Perhaps some day the ceaseless strain 
| Will prove too strenuous for my brain, 
And I shall poison Dr. Crane, | 


| Or break all moral curbs and snaffles, 
All that sub-conscious instinct baffles, 

| And turn into a real Paffles. 

fi 


| Meanwhile, though snobs and fops up- 
braid, 

I buy my raiment ready made 

lor ready money promptly paid. 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
“The wife of Judas Iscariot is only one of 

many persons who have been greatly troubled 

by a dream .”"—JLaterary Paper. 

Yes, and it was her husband, wasn’t it, 

who asked * What is truth?” 


| “After having been busy for many days— 

and nights—over occasionally tiresome West 
| End trivialities, it is difficult quite to express 
one’s joy over the arrival of a thing of cour- 
| ageous beauty, of vision, of pure mouy sn jo 
<uvw su "—Daily Paper 





| It seems to have knocked the printer | 
| over. 


ae nee 
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| the marmalade home in 


; Inanner. 


| that every marmalade 
| jar, whenempty,should 





| day it might come in 
| useful for something, 
| presumably when she 
| has worked through the 
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Angela frowned. 
THE BATTLE OF THE UNIONS. «“ What ’s the A.S.H.?” she asked. 
Ir all started at The Cottage. “My union. 
Angela and I are in the habit of going | Society of Husbands.” 
to The Cottage every week-end, and} “I've never heard of it,”’ said Angela. 
while we are there we share the do- “Oh, well, we live and learn,” I said 
mestie duties. My part is to wash tea-| soothingly. “I haven’t known about it 
cups and saucers and things: Angela) verylong myself.” This was strictly true. 
decided at once that I looked like that.| ‘I don’t believe there is any such 
Moreover, until last week I did it un-| thing,” said Angela. 
complainingly. I was profoundly shocked. : 
The immediate cause of what, if it “Surely,” I said with some gravity, 
were a matter of international politics, | “‘ you wouldn't doubt my word? The 
vould be called the “incident” was a! er—society was founded in 1837, associ. 
marmalade jar. Now I hold that a ated in 1853, incorporated in 1873 and 
marmalade jar is supplied by the makers | -er—amalgamated in 18° 0.” I paused 
in order that their customers may carry! triumphantly. 





j ° ers 
| “In—er—Trafalgar Square. Nea: 


'the Nelson Column,” I added, to make | 
The Amalgamated | it more definite. 


| “T suppose there isa secretary?” 

“ Rather,” I replied enthusiastically, 
“ A wonderful man, Angela; you ought 
to——” ; 

“ What’s his name?” 
| I didn’t hesitate for a second. 
| ‘Angus McKechnie,” I said. 
| Angela was visibly disappointed, 
| «T] never heard of him eithe ,’ she 
| observed. 
“You will,” I replied darkly, 


Two days later Angela received 
neat typewritten envelope, and ope 


her 





a clean and efficient 
It is difficult 
to do this without a 
jar; but when the mar- 
malade has once been 
taken out the raison 
d'étre of the jar is gone, 
it hasfulfilled itsdestiny 
and it cannot reason- 
ably expect to prolong 
indefinitely a useless 
existence. Its crowded 
hour of glorious mar- 
malade, so to speak, is 
over, and nothing re- 
mains but to throw it 
away. 

Angela’s point of view 
is different. She holds 


be washed and carefully 
preserved, becausesome 


ADDISONIUS CONTRA MONDUM. 


few hundreds of empty 

marmalade jars which se 

already occupy most of the effective; Angela very nearly sniffed. 

shelf area in the pantry. | “And it won't allow you to wash 
It must be obvious to the most super- marmalade jars?” j 

ficial observer that these two points of} ‘Rule 217 is very clear on the point.” 

view do not coincide. Angela considered this for a moment. 
On the morning in question, after 1| “How are they to know if youdo?’ 

had worked through the legitimate cups she asked. : 

and saucers and things,| suddenly came} I shook my head gloomily. 

upon the marmalade jar. Now what-| “There are spies everywhere,” I said. 

ever views may be held as to the utility | “They would be sure to get to know 











of a marmalade jar in its post-marma- about it at the Central Office, and then 


lade period, no one will deny that it is the consequences would be terrible.’’ 


a beastly thing towash. Lleyeditwith| “Such as?” 

strong disfavour. | “ Millions of husbands — all out on 
“] am sorry, Angela,” I said, “but | strike. A terrible thought, Angela.” 

I can’t wash this.” | She did not blench. In fact she 


“ Why not ?” asked Angela inatone| darted her next question at me with 
which implied that only an extremely | the forensic cunning of a MARSHALL 
good reason would serve. * | Hann. . 

But I had a reason ready. “Where is the Central Office?” 

“ Because the A.8.H. won’t let me,” I fought hard against the witness- 
I said firmly. box feeling. ‘i 








{Dr. Appison’s new book, The Betrayal of the Slums (Jenkrys), sharply 
criticises the housing policy of his successor at the Ministry of Health 





it at breakfast with a 
puzzled frown, 

“ Who is it from?” ] 
| asked airily, 
; Angela read the letter 
| through quickly and her 
brow cleared. She seem 
| ed to be struggling with 
; Some emotion, but when 
!she looked up her face 
| was solemn. 
“It’s from you 
| 





| union,” she said. 

“ Dear, dear, Angela, 
this is aserious matter. 
And I held out my hand 
|for the letter. It read 

| like this :— 
| THe AMALGAMATED 
| Society or Husranps 
(founded 1537). 
Trafalgar Square 
(Near the Nels 
Column), 
| L waon, 
| Deak Mapam,— It 
| has recently come to 
;our notice that an at- 
nipenadetninnitaiiita empt has been made 
by you to induce one of our mem- 
bers to disregard Rule 217 of this So- 
ciety. We beg to call your attention 
to the Rule in question, and to assure 
you that, in the event of your making 
any further attempts at coercion, we 
| shall be obliged to take immediate and 
drastic action. 
On behalf of the Executive, 
Ancus McKEcunie, 
General Secretary. 
| “T hope,” I said as I handed it back 
ito her, “that you will pay very care- 
ful attention to what Mr. McKech 
| says.” 

Angela drew along breath and looked 
at me with disconcerting directness 
Her face was still solemn, but there 
were a couple of imps peeping out of 
iher eyes. They are Angela’s familiars, 
and somehow I never feel completely 
at my ease when they are about. 


{ 
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The Magician, ‘I aM sornryY TO HEAR 
I pON'’? SEE WHAT PERSONAL 


CLAIM YOU HAVE ON ME FOR CHARITY. 





it 








THAT YOU ARE POOR, WITH A WIFE AND FOURTEEN CHILDREN DEPENDING ON YOU, BUT 


” 


The Mendicant. “Wertt, you SEE, MASTER, IF IT HADN'T BEEN FOR THE LOVE I 


NEVER HAVE BEEN MARRIED.” 


-OTION YOU SOLD MY OLD WOMAN I MIGHT 














“T expect Mr. McKechnie only heard 
one side of the question,” 
gravely. “ But I can easily put that 
right.” 

“In what way?” 

“ T shall write to him.” 

The position was becoming unexpect- 
edly difficult. 

‘‘ McKechnie dislikes being bothered 
with frivolous communications,” I said. 

Angela's eyes opened wider. 

“Oh, but it won’t be a frivolous com- 
munication,” she said. “It’s not a 
frivolous matter, is it?” 

The situation was now practically 
out of hand. 

“ The—er—bacon is excellent this 
morning,”’ I said. Many a man has got 
to the top of the diplomatic tree for less. 


she said 


It was not until we had nearly 
finished dinner that evening that Angela 
again referred to the matter. 

“With regard to Mr. McKechnie’s 
letter,”’ she said, ‘“‘I have decided, on 
second thoughts, to refer it to the 
Executive of the I.U.W.” 


“And what, may I ask, is the 


| IL.U.W.?” I demanded. 


Angela registered surprise mingled 
with pity. 

“Don’t you know? The Interna- 
tional Union of Wives.” 

I laughed my well-known sardonic 
laugh, but Angela was paying no atten- 
tion to me. She selected a couple of 
grapes with fastidious care, and when 


she spoke again her voice was almost 
dreamily reflective. 

“Tt is a branch of the Third Inter- 
national,” she said. “But we are 
thinking of breaking away. They are 
too pacifist to suit our taste.” 

I stared. 

“What do you know of the Third 
International?” I asked. 

“Oh,” said Angela softly, “we live 
and learn.” 

She flicked the merest glance at me. 
The familiars were still there, but her 
face had grown more pensive. 

“In a way,” she said, “I am sorry 
for poor Mr. McKechnie. The Execu- 
tive is so very impulsive. 


” 


Poor fellow! I am a little sorry for 
McKechnie too. 
day, and he is so young to die. 

But there is no knowing. I suspect 
that he is tougher than Angela thinks, 
and he may win through yet. 


a 








“ One of the ‘ unco quid.’ "— Weekly Paper. 


Och ay! to say naethin’ of the unco 


baw bees. as aieumniuaaiaiiil 


issued for the arrest 
departed with the 


“A warrant has bee 
of Major ——, who has 
Continent.” —Australian Paper. 

We understand that at No. 10, Downing 
Street the opinion has been expressed 
that a great deal of trouble would be 
saved if he were allowed to get away 


with it. 


It may happen any} 


THE USURPER. 
M. Marcen, the inventor of the 
““wave,” is visiting London this month. 
Hain, Genius, whose creative mind 
Bestowed this boon on womankind— 
A wave in locks condemned by Fate 
To be unbeautifully straight. 


Britannia ruled the seven seas 

Until you pouched your earliest fees ; 
But women are contented slaves 
Since you achieved to rule the waves. 





Mr. Punch has always felt that 
English employés lack too often the 
arts of ingratiation. The following 
letter, written by an Indian clerk to 
his chief whilst the latter was away on 
| leave, should be posted for reference in 
all offices and workshops :— 

“Respectep Sir,—I am sad since your 
departure tate 1s 


Nothing pleases me. My sta 
like crazy till I do not see you and hear your 
voice. Your beautiful talks I remember well. 
| Your face comes before my eyes and I keep 
lyou in my heart. My state can never be 
| stated. It can never become good until and 
| unless I do not see you. 
| I pray at each and every moment for your 
| good health and good results 
Hoping this will find you keeping all right. 
I beg to remain, Sir 
Your most obedient servant 





| 
| 
| 


“The Warren, Twickenham, footpath im- 
| provements are to be formerly opened shortly.” 
| Daily Paper 
| The original intention was, we believe, 
|to open them previously later on. 


famous 


| 
| 


ny we: teats 
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CHIRON THE CENTAUR. 
An IpyL. 

Chiron the wise, the kindly, 

He tutored the sons of kings ; 

And Youth it followed him blindly 
And learnt of the seemly things, 
The sword and the song that rings ; 

Of strife and sport and the glory 
Of life, so the wise words fell; 


_ But Chiron’s only a story ; 


Well, here is a tale to tell. 


Or ever their days grew weighty 
There walked companions four ; 

The sum of their years was eighty 
And each had achieved a score— 
Would any man ask for more? 

They 'd fire for the Thames—a plenty, 
They ‘d planets to set a-spin ; 

We were all of us kings at twenty 
When kingdoms were still to win. 


| The road from the coast they'd taken, 


The sea and the day behind ; 
They'd stopped and they'd sliced the 
bacon 
A-top of the downs and dined, 
On cushiony thyme reclined ; 


_ Five miles from the pier and pierrots ; 








And the lights of the front stood 
bright 

Ere they picked up their packs like 
heroes 

To walk through a short June night. 


The seut of a bolting bunny, 
The green of a glow-worm’s spark, 
Made play, till a moon like honey 
Rolled up on a down-ridge stark 
And conquered the violet dark ; 
And the way was afire with wonder 
Where the ivory may-trees ran 
To a shadowy shaw, and under 
Its lee stood a caravan. 


The wheels were a sun-cracked yellow, 
The body was gipsy gay, 

And by sat a mighty fellow 
\Who pulled at a purring clay 
That reeked to the Milky Way; 

Sut he spoke like a host and scholar 

As he rose in polite ado, 

While his old horse, free of the collar, 
Strolled up to be civil too. 


He tossed them a Greek quotation, 
He dropped into Homer sheer ; 

But he poured them a tramp’s libation 
Of marvellous bottled beer 
That winked to the moonshine clear; 

And he spoke of the stars in Heaven, 
And the Marquis of QUEENSBERRY's 

Rules, 

And he told of a stag in Devon 

And of trout in a hundred pools. 


And he leaned on the horse’s shoulder, 
And the great horse, stamping, stood, 
While he spoke of the spark a-smoulder, 
The flame in the kindled wood, 
Of rhyme and of hardihood ; 


And the four of them heard him, gazing; 
And to one, ere the words were done, 
In the dim and the mad moon’s mazing, 
The horse and the man seemed one. 


And the downs in the dark were hum- 
ming 

Like sweeping of silver strings, 

But here was the slow dawn coming 
With homely happenings, 
And songs that the stonechat sings; 

And “ None o’ you talk for toffee,”’ 
Quoth he of the caravan; 

“ Hi, sticks for the fire, boys, coffee ! 
Tis time that to-day began.” 


Chiron the wise, the kindly, 
He tutored the sons of kings, 
And Youth it took to him blindly 
And learnt of the splendid things, 
The bow and the harp that rings. 
But now was the East a glory, 
The Channel a welt of gold; 
Well, Chiron ’s naught but a story, 
And here is a story told. 





REFLEX PARAPLECIA. 

Jock, the old horse, had rallied 
wonderfully. 

“It iss astonishing,” said Sandy 
Drumshaw, the farm manager, to the 
young veterinary surgeon. “1 thought 
that wass going to be the end of him.” 

“ He may do all right now,” said the 
veterinary surgeon, “but he’s an old 
horse, you know. You had better send 
a note to Mr. Struthers, telling him 





about the seizure.” 

« Yess, yess,” said Sandy pompously, | 
“T will send him a report. What did | 
you say wass the name of the trouble 
that Jock hass got?” 

‘Reflex paraplegia,” said the young 
veterinary surgeon. 

Sandy lifted his eyes to the hills. 
“Ay, flex-paral-pleetia. Yess, yess; 
flex And I haf no doubt that it 
will haf a common name ass well maybe, 
like the rheumatics or the lumbago, for 
instance ? ”’ 

“No, no; just tell him it is a case 
of reflex paraplegia, due to colic.” 

“Ay, chust so. Well now, in the 
case of a serious trouble like—what 
name did you say it wass going by in 
your trade?” 

“ Reflex paraplegia.” 

“ Ay, well, in the case of a serious 
trouble like—like that, wouldn’t it not 
be better for you to write a wee bit! 
note yourself ?”’ 

“Not at all; that’s your job, old 
man.” 

The veterinary surgeon started the 
engine of his car. Sandy’s hand went 
for his pencil, but “ Hielan’ pride” 
turned back the question that rose to 
his lips. So the veterinary surgeon 











sped away in his car and Sandy was 


left wrestling with the problem of 
* flex-paral-pleetia.” 

Sandy Drumshaw was apt to be a 
bothersome man when engaged in liter- 





ary composition, and things had gradu- 
ally come to this: that, whenever he sat | 
down to write a letter, his wife, Jinnet, | 
got the dictionary and sat down beside 
him. Thus, when Sandy was uncertain 
about the spelling of a word, he had 
simply to pronounce it and Jinnet 
promptly turned it up. 

All went well with the writing of the 
report on Jock’s case until— 

‘ Flex-paral-eety,” said Sandy, frown- 
ing at the table-cover. 

“Whit’s that?” queried Jinnet, who | 
was of Ayrshire birth, 

“That iss the disease that Jock hass 
got. : 


“ Whit did ye say the name was? 


” 





“ Parly-flex-eety,” said Sandy. 

“That's no the name ye ‘said at | 
first,” said Jinnet, turning over the | 
leaves. 

“T am asking you to spell me flex- 
parly-eety,”’ said Sandy. 
* Hoo can I spell ye a word if ye’re 
aye changin’ it? Bide a wee, here’s 








one. Oh, but that means 
“Tt iss not the meaning, it iss the | 
spelling I am asking you,” interrupted | 
Sandy irritably. ‘Gif me the book.” | 
Jinnet willingly relinquished her task 
and left the room, muttering, ‘ Ye're | 
just gettin’ yersel’ intae’a bonny pickle.” 
Then Sandy set forth upon a hope- | 


i less quest, in the course of which he | 


wandered further and further afield. | 
He was among the Foreign Words and | 
Phrases, perplexedly testing the sylla- | 
bles of ler Parliamenti, when he heard | 
the voice of Jinnet calling to him | 
urgently. 

Sandy and Jinnet returned to the | 
room together about half-an-hour later 
and sat down again side byside, Jinnet’s 
lips were tightly compressed, and occa- | 
sionally a tear fell on the dictionary. 
Sandy looked grave, but he wrote with 
the confidence of one whose path had | 
been cleared of obstacles. 

When the letter was finished Sandy | 
read it over to his wife. 

“Tt’s as true as ye 've said it,”’ com- 
mented Jinnet with a tearful sigh. 
‘It’s just a case o’ auld age comin’ on 
him suddenly. Ay, an’ you an’ me is 
gettin’ auld too, Sandy. Ye might read 
that last bit tae me again. I think 
ye've done that bit real well.” 

“ The vet.,” Sandy read slowly, “ gave 
the name of a serious disease to Jock’s 
trouble; but getting on for twenty-two 
iss old age with horses, and me and the 
wife iss both of the opinion that Jock 
died with nothing more than hiss years; 
and maybe it iss the best thing could 
haf happened for all concerned.” 
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Londoner. “ PLACE SEEMS A BIT LIVELY TO-DAY.” 


Superior Village Grocer. “ Yrs, Sir. 


A CHARABANG HAS JUST DISCHARGED ITS CONTENTs.” 








THE EDITOR'S REGRETS: HOW TO DEAL WITH THEM. 
“The Editor regrets"—I need not continue; 
how it goes on. The first few times you receive the 
fatal slip you read every word of it and fee oe some compune- 
tion at having added to the sorrows of a fellow-creature. 
For at this stage you foolishly take the Editor to be a human 
being; his demoniac characteristic, persistent malice, is not 
yet revealed. 

Somewhere about the twelfth or thirteenth occasion you 
cease to read it. The slip might just as well be blank pap« 
except that you can’t even write a note to your grocer on 
the back. The honest fellow might reasonably protest, “ He 
complains of my sugar, does he? Well, is stuff don't 
seem to give satisfaction neither.” 

Do you are driven to devise some e ott er means of disp s 
ing of these incriminating documents. You co goons course, 
easily and naturally throw them into the \ -paper basket 
or the fire, but, being a writer, yo 
and natural, 

I once heard of a man who 4 a red the walls of his room | 
with the offending documer But this course is only for 
those natures which react pe Decals to stimuli. 

The idea, however, is good; it merely 
into shape. 

Take out your own collection of slips an d look at them. 
You will discover that nearly all of the messages begin, | 
“The Editor regrets; but here and there you will find an 
exception, such as “‘ The Editor prese nts his co mpliments 
and regrets...” Among them also you will possibly find | 


know 


1 cannot ford t » be easy 


you all) sure in accepting. . 


wants knocking | 


llurking another and a very rare kind of slip, beginning, 
js ‘The Editor presents his compliments and has much plea- 
These last are to form the ground- 
| work of your wall- -paper. 

| Pick out the complimentary refusals and paste them 
downwards in a continuous line, affixing the second and 
| following slips so that nothing is seen beyond the words 
|of the first line: “The Editor presents his compliments 
}and.”” When you reach the skirting, boldly stick on one 
of the happy few in its entirety. This briefly will be 


r,| the effect :— 


| The Editor presents his compliments and 
The Editor presents his compliments and 
The Editor presents his compliments and 
The Editor presents his compliments and 
| has much pleasure in accepting 


Thus, after an effect of chronic editorial stammering, the 
full note of acceptance is revealed. 
| I have not myself put this plan into practice; I use my 
| paste for a nob ler purpose, in conjunction with a pair of 
Meanwhile I light my pipe with the slips; but 
| this is a mere gesture, for “T infinite ‘ly prefer matches. 
Still, something has to be done with the things, and I 
|have no further ideas, except to make an article out of 
them. 


; scissors 








| “Long Black Nurse’s Cloak, velour cloth winter weight, as new.” 
Advt. in Weekly Paper. 
| 


3ut if winter comes, won't our coloured sister miss it ? 
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| with a fine emphasis Mr. Bouacu- 


| her dreams ; 














AT THE OPERA. 
“Tae Iawortan Hour” (REGEN). 

Tae Birmingham Repertory Com- 
pany, having already shown us their 
skill in biographical drama with Abra- 
am Lincoln, are now giving us a further 
taste of their quality in what Mr. Rut- 
rANpD Bovanron, the composer, calls 
Music Drama, which we Cockneys have 
hitherto known as Opera. And very 
well indeed they do it. 

It is by no means an easy matter to 
follow the action (where any) of an un- 
familiar music drama. Just as the key 





wandered into a peasant’s hut. Thither 

comes Hochaidh to shelter from the 
storm. The peasants make but sleepy 
chaperons, and, when Hochaidh tells his 
love very suddenly and sharply, tain 
flies to his arms. A haunting melody 
of faeryland breaks upon their rapture 
and strikes them with a vague dismay. 

Admirablewasthe effect of solidity and 
gloom contrived by the judicious light- 
ing of a mere painted back-cloth. Mr. 
Paut SHEvine certainly knows his job. 

The Second Act is set in Tara’s Hall, 
complete with harp and chorus of white 
beaver Druids—a li ttle too solid, these, 





words are to be spoken the com- 
poser, most naturally getting 
excite .d, summons his wood wind 
and brass and overwhelms the 
librettist—in this case Fiona 
Macteop (adapted). I wish we 
could steal a device from the film 
theatre and just sensibly project 
the book of the words piece by 
piece upon a screen above the 
proscenium. For music without 
words is not definite enough to 
distinguish between, say, up- 
braiding for past misconduct 
and presagingadoom, Lacking 
this sensible if ignoble device 

could make very little of the 
first hourorso, which was mainly 
spent by a large dark being 
with exaggerated finger - nails, 
Dalua, the Shadow, declaiming 


TON'sS tremendous recitatives. 
However,when Princess Etain, 
a girl of the faery folk, very eerie 
and wan and slender, stumbled 
in, and she was instructed by 
Dalua to pass on in quest of 
when too she was 
followed by The Dreamer—The 
High King of Ireland, Eochaidh 
(pronounced Yokkhay, and not 
O'Brien, as one might guess), 
| who was also let through, why, 
| then one realised that we were 
| getting to essentials. For I 





Hatter (to eminent artist). “1 
THCSE, 


i I a 


PH bet ee.» 


SIR—MAKES YOU LOOK LIKE 
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WOULDN'T "AVE ONE OF 
AN ARTIST OR BousHIr.” 





ay 


1922. 


ae TOBER 25, 


why she hs ud ever left el but I am 
glad she did, for she was v very pleasant 
to hear and see. 

Technical criticism of the music is 
beyond my art. It certainly held the 
large theatre completely silent and 
something like in thrall—a consider- 
able achievement. The more lyrical 
passages, such as the song of Midir and 
the call of the faeries, seemed to me of 
exquisite beauty. The less easily intelli- 
gible dramatic recitative needs a better 
instructed ear or a further hearing. | 
thought the brass a little uneas sy and 
abruptly explosive, and I shall never 
reconcile myself to the conven- 
tion which obtrudes, between 
audience and most carefully 
designed grouping, setting and 
lighting, the distraction of a 
vigorously gesticulating black- 
coated conductor with brilli 
antly-lighted score. 





A very satisfying performance; 
singing, acting and setting ex- 
cellent each and excellently ha: 
monised. Miss Gwen Franc 
con Davies (Htain) perhaps a 
little miscalculated the size of 
ithe Regent as contrasted with | 
the friendly little Repertory 
Theatre at Birmingham, but 
she sang and played with intelli- 
| gence and feeling. Mr. 
stonge-Dovuanas (The King) was 
hampered by a slight cough, 
which I do hope was not caused 

-it cannot have been eased— | 
by our tobacco (I sinned frankly 
| against the light, but felt horn | 
bly guilty allthe while). Theclear 
tenor of Mr. WinL1aAM Hrsen- | 
tINE (Midir) was heard to great 
| advantage inthesong that called | 
Ktain to her people, and he 
seemed by his bearing to express | 
the fact of his faery nature. Mr. | 
ArtHuR CrANMER’S Dalua was 
| effective against the awkward 
| handicap of too long stretches 
Jot unrelieved recitative. 





JOHN- | 








gathered that Dalua had certain mis- 
givings or was weaving some stout 
curses about the matter. 
All this took place in a wood that was 
a very triumph of imaginative repre- 
sentation. Various awful shapes moved 
vaguely in the misty gloom and a chorus 
of bogeys or demons (or Irregulars, it 
might be) were very sinister and de- 
clamatory. But I could not quite make 
out what their trouble was. Their gen- 
eral practical function was no doubt 
to prepare us for something unpleasant, 
and not let us delude ourselves that 
anybody was going to live happily ever 
after. Anyway, I didn’t expect it of a 
King of Ireland. 
The scene changes and Eiain has 











I thought, for the general air of wanness 
which, meseemed, ought to prevail. It 
is the anniversary of the nuptials of 
Kochaidh and Etain. Foreboding is in 
theair. The Druids, having sung their 
fill, wander out wagging their handsome 
cotton beards. The Queen retires with 
her maidens. Comes a stranger, Midir, 
a Prince of the faery folk. He craves 
a boon—to press his lips to the white 
hand of the Queen and sing her a little 
song he has made. And a right lovely 
song it is; “ How Beautiful are the 
Lonely Ones that Dwell in the Hollows 
of the Hills.”’ Etain wanders out into 
the night after Midir and goes back 
to her own folk. ‘Tis the end of The 
Immortal Hour. I never quite knew 





This Repertory Team, doing justiceto | 
composer and poet, have created beauty | 
with their singing, playing and the 
excellent craftsmanship of their work- 
shop. London should see and applaud 
this fine thing. 








“ Professor - 
returned home 
Chinese Tibet 


S.P.C.K., 


and his 22-year-old son have 
from the tractless wilds of 
Daily Paper. 
please note. 





From an account of the Kennel Club 
Show: 
“Another class that attracted attention 
were the dainty West Island Terriers.” 
Evening Paper. 
This breed is well known in the neigh- 
bourhood of ’Olborn. 
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| \{ SLANDERED NATION. 


journals with a circulation of millions. 
| I look at them, but they leave me cold. 
1 Give me The Cirencester Chronicle o1 

The Mid- Berks Gazette and | am inter 


ested and happy. | love to read about 


| championship at Exton Parva, 


Tue newspapers | love are not the 


| 
| ality 


the extraordinary conduct of a mad cow | 
|in the High Street, or of the skittle 


There 


| you have the essential England—far 

awa from Fleet Street's hysteric | 

aramas, : 
Thanks to the excellent babit of 


reading local newspapers I have made 
a most surprising discovery. ‘This week 


accordance with 
word of it, 
an account 
minister. 


doubtless. 


my rule read every 
I was rewarded by finding 
of a presentation to a 
You would have skipped it, 
I read on, however, and 
was paralysed to find that it was a 
presentation to a minister arriving at 
a new charge. 
In my time small subscriptions of 
mine have helped to speed the parting 
| curate. I was with the majority who, 





| when it was proposed to celebrate our 
| Vicar’s fifteenth year of service, decided 
| that it was far more appr priate to walt 
wedding. 


for his ecclesiastical silver 


| But never have I been asked to join in a | ‘ 


We 


presentation to an arriving cleric. 


I came across a Peebles journal, and in | 








* ABRAHAMS.” 


} . 
| accusations of parsimoniousness against 


| thing of the kind in Pune. 


drawn. 


i ber at 


| the Seotch ? 


I even seem to recall some- 
And here 
we find them rising to heights of liber- 
undreamt of by us. Let all the 
gross slanders on the Scotch be with- 
Parsimonious! Why, they are 
a prodigal race 

I see Sir Donanp McLean is Mem- 
for Peebles. I cannot 
trust Sir Donaup if there is the faintest 
risk of his coming in at the head of a 
victorious Wee Free party. A man 
from Peebles? Never! Weshould find 
him presenting new Governmentofiicials 
with bonuses the day they took office. 


present 





Remarkable Animal] Sagacity. 
From an account of anti-Government 
meetings in Dublin :— 
“In Sackville Street, where a hackney-car 
1 as a platform, the horse went asleep 


Trish Pay P. 


Mr 


where 


was u 
und fell down.” 





‘From Manchester Lloyd George went 
on to Blackpool he was greeted on 
arrival on Saturday night by a huge cheering 
Minister.”—Ulsier Paper. 
Unfortunately the name of this gigantic 
colleague is not given. 


iately, Gentleman (by 


Useful Help in 


“Required, im 
birth) or Land Girl (do.), as 


trv he Trish Paper. 


All the Land Girls we have met have 


| English areecareful, cautious, canny folk. | been Land Girls by adoption, not by 


Haven't we all in the past brought! birth. 
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THE MAN WHO SPARED SIKI,. 


THERE appears to be something ap- 





proaching a dead set against BATTLING | 


Sikri. Half the prize-fighters of Europe 
appear to be after him—a situation 
fraught with considerable risk. 

Already Carpentier has fought him 
It is definitely arranged that Becker 
shall fight him. Tex Rickarp threatens 
to make a great fuss if a friend of his 
in the U.S.A. is not permitted to fight 
him. Kip Lewis demands hoarsely 
that he shall fight him. And Carpren 
TIER, With singular greed, asks to be 
allowed to fight him a second time. 

Why should this simple son of 
Senegal, far from his sunny home, be 
Is it because he is black of 
hue that there is so strong a desire to 
render him blue as well ? 

Let me say at once for myself that I 


so beset ? 


am notin sympathy with this hounding | 


of poor Sixt. I have decided (and | 
should like him above all others clearly 
to understand this) that I, at any rate, 
shall not challenge him. 








“ To-day’s meeting of the Assembly of the 
League « { Nations at Geneva elected six non 
permanent members of the Council. The ballot 
wags secret (says Reuter), the papers bearing 
the names of countries and not of individuals 

A bicycle stolen at Fulham was identified 
at Portsmouth 24 hours later.” 

Evening Paper. 


We always said that the League would 
justify its existence sooner or later. 
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NEW USES FOR MUSIC. 
(By Bertram Kelvin.) 

Iv is not only from Africa that some- 
thing new is always swimming into our 
ken. For richness, strangeness and 
fruitfulness of suggestion I am inclined 
to award the palm to America. Only 
this week have I read of a ten-year-old 
Chess Champion who has been defeat- 
ing Masters in New York, and who, 
mirabile dictu, whistles while he plays. 
Not, mark you, that he performs on an 
instrument of tin or other metal, for, 
as Srevenson remarks in The Wrong 
Box, the young of the penny-whistler, 
like those of the salmon, are occult from 
observation. No, the sounds emitted 
by this budding CapaBLAnca are framed 
by his lips, as they were by Mrs. Saaw, 
the belle siffleuse of late- Victorian days, 
whom, as a callow youth, I remember 
hearing in the old St. James’s Banquet- 
ing Hall piercing the tympana of her 
hearers by profuse strains of incredible 
shrillness. But Mrs. Suaw devoted all 
her energies to sibilation. She did 
nothing else at the same time. 

The American prodigy, however, simul- 
taneously exerts his brain and breathes 
forth “soul-animating strains.” The 


achievement is remarkable, possibly 


unique, but it is not incapable of imi- 
tation in other fields and may prove of 
incalculable value in enhancing the 
amenities of pastime, and, what is of 
even greater importance, affording to 
athletic specialists who have to write 
four or five articles a week fresh points 
of view—loca nullius ante trita solo. 
Vor the linking up of pastime and music 
in a new synthesis places a fresh and 
inexhaustible reservoir at the disposal 
of the large and increasing number of 
highly-eduecated University men who 
devote their lives to the literature, the 
philosophy and the psychology of re- 
creation. 

We have heard a great deal, perhaps 
too much, about the need of brightening 
our lives, but few specific suggestions 
of any practical value have been ad- 
vanced. Golf is as indispensable to our 
happiness as marmalade to the break- 
fast table, but so far no one has dared 

-not even Dr. Crane—to suggest that 


golf should be humanised by song. 


Immemorial tradition has prescribed 
that it should be played in silence, and 
played in silence it usually is; save for 
the occasional explosion of a monosyl- 
labie expletive or the ill-suppressed 
hiccup of a peccant caddie. (On the 
causes of the peculiar susceptibility of 
caddies to this distressing complaint I 
propose to enlarge at some future time. 
It is a momentous subject and may re- 
quire more than one article. But for 
the moment I may content myself with 





the remark that its symptoms are 
not euphonious.) 

But if the golfer cultivated the prac- 
tice of singing gently all the time until 
it became automatic and unconscious, 
it would eliminate profanity and foster 
equanimity. I am inclined to think 
that whistling is out of place on the 
links, because it is practically confined 
to the treble clef. But singing admits 
of a pleasing variety of timbre, and in 
the case of a foursome four-part songs 
might be performed before driving off 
at each tee, or possibly when the 
players are reunited on the green. 
Here, however, as in all things, moder- 
ation is to be observed, and the musical 
accompaniment must never be allowed 
to hold up the green unduly. I have 
recently experimented with some iron 
clubs made by Messrs. Hooker and 
Dunch, which give out a musical note 
at the moment of impact with the ball. 
The effect is decidedly pleasing, and, 
after playing the same shots—a hundred 
in all—with ordinary clubs, I found that 
a fractional enhancement of efficiency 
amounting to about ,, per cent. was 
attributable to the new invention. 

Convinced though I am that golfers 
would probably improve their tempers 
and their game by indulgence in timely 
melody, 1 am by no means satisfied 
that it would be expedient to teach 
caddies to sing during a round. For 
one thing it would interfere with their 
smoking cigarettes ; for another, unless 
they were naturally musical and care- 
fully trained, their performance might 
jar on the ears of fastidious and critical 
players. To this point I hope also to 
return on a future occasion, but for the 
next month | must restrict myself to 
the discussion of an even more vital 
problem than the introduction of music 
on the links: I mean the relation of 
psycho-analysis to top-spin in ping- 
pong, in regard to which I regret to 
observe that both Sir Cuirrorp ALLBUTT 
and Lord Dawson or Penn hold re- 
actionary and obscurantist views. 








‘*Si Monumentum Requiris .. .”’ 
“Riverside cemetery lot; use of one-half 
tombstone.”-—Advt. in American Paper, 





“The students of the Cairo schools have 
decided to bid good-bye to Madame Zaghlul 
Pasha on Sunday. Each school will have its 
own wag.” —Hgyptian Paper. 


We question the tact of this. 





“CaNvEY Istanp Hits Back. 

Both residents and visitors have finally 
united to heap ‘tu tuoques’ on the head of 
Southend.”—Sunday Paper. 

We presume this form of headgear is 
a development of the early- Victorian 
toque. 
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FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
IV.—GUINEA-FOWL. 

Wen Meleager slew the boar 
That harried Calydonia's shore, 
His uncles on his mother’s side 
Proposed the trophy to divide ; 
Indeed so rude their language grew 
That Meleager slew them too. 


This sudden loss of brothers twain 





Proved too much for the mother’s brain: | 

She screamed distraught and stormed | 
and blubbered, 

Rushed to the fastness of her cupboard, | 

And flung its contents on the fire 

To make a decent funeral pyre. 


But know you what had gone before? 
A flaming brand had burst the floo: 
At Meleager’s birth, and from 

The bowels of the earth had come 

A voice to say the infant’s fate 

Was with the brand’s commensurate. 


The brand, of course, was promptly 
quenched, 

And, after it had’ been well drenched, 

Hung up behind the cupboard door, 

And there for twenty years or more 

It stayed, until, with fatal aim, 

The mother hurled it in the flame. 


For as it burnt her son burnt too ; 
The frenzied parent promptly slew 
Herself; the sisters, bowed with grief, 
Soon used up every handkerchiet 
They had; then each in her distress 
Wept pearly tears upon her dress. 





In time these poor demented shes 
Became the Meleagrides, 

Those humpy pearl-bespangled fow! 
Who spur and peck and sneer an cowl 
And scream in strident monotone 

And live their cross-grained lives alone. 


For mark how peace is broken when 
The leathern-hatted guinea-hen 
Invades the yard ; how one and all, 
The gobbler huge, the bantam small, 
With dubious feet, with wary eye, 
Prepare to ward their dignity. 


Nought cares she; all of them are foes; | 
She digs straight at the puppy's nose 
And sends him howling ; whisks about 
And puts old chanticleer to rout ; 
Drives blindly at a sitting duck 

And generally runs amok. 











“In a few seconds the townspeople and the 
players from the baseball field formed a bucket 
brigade with Mrs. J. — as chief, assisted by 
Mrs. , Miss —— and Mrs. Keach of | 
whom with the alacrity of a giraffe took some 
active part toward smothering the flame 

Canadian Paper. 
The giraffe metaphor was introduced, 
we suppose, to show that with these 
gallant ladies it was a case of neck or 
nothing. 
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WAT + wn of 


THE HONEYMOON, 


THE 


“Wor b’yYE SAY TO A BOAT, SIR—AN’ 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Mrs. Parnick CampspE.Ln’s My Life and Some Letters 
(Hurcninson) is a quite admirable example of that candow 
in an autobiography which unconsciously but effectively re 
veals the subject. ‘“ Mrs, Par” confesses amateurishness, 
but, writing without effort or affectation, she writes with 
point and style, giving the vivid impression of a complex 
personality—generous, incalculable, thorny, mischievous 
neither socially nor in her work too easily popular, but im 
mensely attractive to the discerning. 1t obviously occurs 
to one to protest that a more discreet hand would have 
suppressed certain of the letters that appear (perhaps par- 
ticularly one or two of those from the always freshly 
amazing “ Jony’”’—Mr. G. B. SuHaw); but it is just this un- 
conventional selection that gives the book its life, and to 
sacrifice taste to truth is perhaps, after all, not so bad a 
choice. There are many surprising and attractive aspects 
of the life of this distinguished actress—the long struggle 
against ill-health with poverty, a certain courage and 
conscience about money unusual in the type, the long list 
ous critics, her many close and wortliy friendships. One 
of the most charming figures is her much-loved “ UNCLE 
Harry,” poorand obscure, but of finecharacter and courage, 
of whom she could write: “ Looking back now, I feel my 
youth was spent at court in the presence of aking”. . 
A fascinating, completely human book. 


| 


| 
| 


| benedictory bachelor friend. 


"AVE 


»” 


OCEAN ALL TO YERSELVES 

In both manner and matter The Cloak of Gold (CHarmMan 
AND HALL) is more than a little symptomatic of the already 
rising school of Hurcuinson. It is a cleverish, somewhat 
staccato novel, in which Mr. Jonn Hastinas Turner has 
traced the revolt of a highly modern young couple against 
the parental theory and practice of marriage. Alison 
Margett and Harold Cutman become engaged at a Devon- 


shire watering-place, under the personal supervision of their | 


parents, assisted by another middle-aged couple and a 
The elders make speeches, 
drink healths and sentimentally renew their youth. The 
engaged couple go off for brisk walks to discuss the limit- 
ation of their future family. The trouble is, of course, that 
being bored (as sentimentalists’ children often are) with the 
outward signs of their parents’ inward graces, they deter- 
mine to have none of either; and strip themselves of faith, 
hope and charity, and not a few of the natural virtues, in 
a vain effort to evade wedding-cake and the Bridal March 
from Lohengrin. Their subsequent denuded lives are con- 
trasted with the comparatively luxurious deaths of the old 
people—in particular with the death of Charles Cutman, 
who entrenches his last moments under the imaginary 


of eager admirers of her work among the ranks of fastidi- | boughs of the laburnum-tree under which he plighted his 


troth. Mr. Turner has his own felicities of observation 
and wit; but they neither of them get the chance they 
deserve here. 





Were I one of Mr. Wetts's “ weary Titans,” how I should 
rejoice at finding Charles Rex (HuTcninson) ready to my 
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| hand after a hard day's work. I salute the talented lady | the pretty little craft desired of the pedagogue, got what he 
who still writes under the name of Eraen M. Deti. She} deserved, Mr. Wyke Samira will tell you all in good time, 
has all the others beat over this particular line of country | A good book for a holiday, though I could have wished that 
| that she has selected for her own. There may be nothing | the author had studied his period and his style a little more 
| in life even remotely resembling the gallant figures that | carefully. 
people her pages, but how charming it would be to discover 
an American trainer like Jake Bolton, or Captain Larpent,| Mr. Guy Rawtence has told an admirable story in 
most imperturbable of yacht-commanders. Saltash himself | Knighton (DuckwortH)—a place that “ had been held by 
but that is more than anyone could ask. Lord Saltashhad|the Rorkes since the time of Elizabeth, and one after 
royal blood in his veins, and a more than royal manner on | another had ruled the land honourably.”” All indeed had 
occasion, which explains the title of the novel. Miss Det} gone well with these yeoman farmers until George Rorke 
insists that he is ugly; but this is only her subtlety. We | decided that his son Oliver must be educated like a “ gentle- 
refuse to believe her, though his eyes are odd, one black, one | man.”’ In the result his liberal education taught him many 
grey, and he has a certain monkey-like agility, and is always things unknown to his ancestors, and among them was the 
looking at us ina mocking manner. But that is because he | fascination of gambling. A quarrel with his father followed, 
has lived a life of wild and unrestrained pleasure and is be- | and he left his home, not returning to it till his parents were 
ginning to feel the futility of it (see jacket). I tremble to | dead and the house and lands had been sold. During these 
think what might have become of him had he not stumbled | years, in which he had become a rich man, Knighton, it 
upon Antonio, the Valrosa hotel-keeper, thrashing Toby in | appears, had been calling to him all the time; and his tardi- 
an arbour. Toby was a fair-haired youth in the hotel livery, ! ness in responding to that call is perhaps a little difficult 
and naturally Salt- Mean Ree Peg tele ge ic. ee? Py aa eereecat to underst a nd, 
ash when he re- | However that may 
turned found him ibe, he was no 
hiding on board his | sooner back in Wilt- 
yacht, prepared to shire than Knigh- 
serve him with a ton obsessed him, 
dog-like devotion. jand to recover his 
Only somehow, jold home became 
when we meet the |the passion of his 
pair later at the i life. Mr. RAWLENCE 
ancestral castle, ‘a lsueceeds in com- 
figure in white, girl- 
ish, fresh as the 
morning, sprang 
suddenly into view. 
Her eager face had 
the delicate flush 
of a white rose. 
| The hair chustered 
| about her temples 
in tender ringlets 
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| pathy, even though 


we have to recog- 
nize that half of 
Oliver's troubles 
were of his own 
making. He writes 
delightfully of the 
Wiltshire country- 
side, and his de- 

















of gold.” Heavens! BRIGHTER EVERYTHING. scriptions of Chel- 
ie ‘yr . ‘ . - > 

if 18 Toby, now be- Tue SovutH SEA DECORATIVE SCHEME FOR BATHS IN THE WINTER MONTHS sea Society are 

come Miss Larpent. cleverly done. 





Very soon those eyes, one black, one grey, will shine on her|Some readers may complain because the conclusion of the 
with a great tenderness. Love will have performed another | story is tragic, but its author would have sinned against 





miracle, and Miss Detr produced another “ best seller.’’ the light if he had gone the broad and easy way to a happy 
ending 
g. 





Our ancestors of the eighteenth century had their faults, 
but they were seldom dull; and what other period of our| I do not know why novels whose scenes are laid in Sussex 
extremely variegated island story provided modes of life so| are almost invariably good to read, but I have rarely met 
vividly contrasted ? Consider, side by side with the garish | one that was without charm. Nestling at the foot of the 
follies of Vauxhall, the decorous, if emotional, society de- | Sussex Downs was the little village which gives its name to 
picted in Hvelina; the profound tranquillity and the eternal | Hornet's Nest (Murray), and Mr, ANprew Sourar has put 
monotony of the countryside in comparison with rout and | its tale into the mouth of one Tony Cobb, a keen farmer and 
masquerade in London town, and how great ladies and ex-| determined lover. But my attention was rather distracted 
quisite gentlemen dwelt unpleasantly close to night-rufflers | from him by the amusing activities of his father. By trade 
and footpads and the very orts and heel-taps of poor human-|a master mariner, Cobb ‘Senior, when on land, was 80 fear- 
ity. And outside England, gay or sordid, virtuous or drunken, | some a character that Hornet's Nest once closed a political 
English soldiers fought and starved on land, and English | meeting with “an expression of hope that Mr. Cobb would 
sailors fought and starved at sea. You can take your choice. | soon get another ship, and give the village a chance to rest 
Mr. Wyke Smirn, in his Captain Quality (Lanxr), hap-|in peace.” His game, at which he was supreme, was baiting. 
pily chooses the High Toby, which, as of course you | He baited the squire, the parson, the publican and the black- 
know, means the chivalrous trade of the gentleman of the | smith, and so diverting were his performances that the stage 
road ; ingeniously implicating the fine old country squire— | seemed a little empty when he was off it. But in justice I 
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|pelling our sym- | 
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} 
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whose untimely decease I deplore—and the rustic beauty, | must add that Mr. Sourar has shown great skill in mingling | 
and the man about town who was no better than he should | humour with romance and mystery, and has also succeeded | 
| be, and a schoolmaster who got what hedeserved. Whether | in surrounding his story with a fresh and delightful atmo- 
_ or not the Naval officer, who had no seruple in cutting out | sphere. i | 
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CHARIVARIA. 

«“] HAVE never had a strong belief in 
Mr. Bonar Law,” says Mr. Lovat 
Fraser. Mr. Bonar Law is going on 
as well as could be expected. 


When leaving No. 10, Downing Street, | 


| to entrain for Leeds, Mr. LLoyp Grorae, | 


| served to stumble. 
Carlton Club is that he must have] 


with berries 
| haws,” 


| half a mile. It must be a 


| under 


‘lems in the event 
Wage war is that all the poison gas| 
seems to have been cornered by the 


according to a picture paper, was ob- 
The theory at the| 


tripped over his halo. 


“Our countryside is ablaze | 
and hips and} 
writes a correspon- 
dent in The Daily Mail. Yet 
another reason why we want | 
“plain answers” from Mr. | 
Bonar Law. 
\ player, on the St. Leon- 
ards links the other day, 
played a ball which struck a | 
tree and, rebounding, knocked | 
him senseless. The only 
explanation seems to be that | 
he didn’t shout “ Fore.”’ 





ao 


“Tt wasimpossible,” writes 
a politician in a contem-| 
porary, ‘to have the General 
Election polling on a Satur- | 
day.” Any football enthu 
siast knows that. 


Mr. Luxr, the Willesden | 
ragistrate, last week quoted | 
poetry to a woman In the | 
box. For our part we like} 
to see justice tempered with 


Lions and tigers, we are 
told, are too weak in lung 
power to run more than 
great consolation when be- Soli 
ing chased by one of these 
brutes to know that after the 


first half-mile everything will be quite | 


all right, 


\ big nose, it see ms, is considered | 
beautiful in Japan. And in America, 
Prohibition, a red nose is re- 
garded as an accomplishment. 


What is likely to handicap the Mos- 
of their wanting to 


| Christian countries. 


With reference to the Candidates for 
the forthcoming elections it is said that 
one famous King Beaver has offered to 


stand for Ayr, providing the Political 


seer 


Witness. 
AN HOUR.” 


Witness. “ WELL, 
THE CAMI 


Section of the Beaver Defence League 
will support him. 





A Russian living in Petrograd claims 
to be one hundred and twelve years 
| old. We understand that Lenin is 
|making urgent inquiries to find out 
who is responsible for this oversight. 


clares a weekly journal. We guessed 
as much when our tailor sent us a 
i bunch of forget -me-nots s the other ds ay. 


| “Every flower has a meaning,” de- 
| 
i 























r, “THEN YOU CONSIDER YOURSELF A JUDGE OF SPEED?” 
I FOUND THE WINNER OF 


I SHOULD SAY 80 
RIDG ESHIRE.” 


to enable them to withstand the rigours 
of their climate. This supports the 
belief that the earliest immigrants de- 
liberately selected a country with a 
rigorous climate. 


“Anyone who encourages agricul- 
ture,” says Sir Enwarp Movuntar, ‘ 
a benefactor to the nation.” 
he only shouts, “Come on, Steve!” at 








‘THE CAR CAME ROUND THE CORNER AT THIRTY MILE 


a ploughing-match. 
x * 


| A lecturer on “ Curiosities of Cloth- 


— ing” has traced the hat-band 
| back forthree thousand years. 

We have seen hat-bands that 

make this easily credible. 


* 

Whisky is only six shillings 
a bottle in Guernsey. But 
Scotsmen are warned that 
they charge twopence for 
landing. 


U.S. steamer that struck 
Capo Passaro in a fog. It 
| is regarded as lucky for Capo 
Passaro that it wasn’t Demr- 
sEY who did it. 


Snow fell in 
last week. The local feeling is 


events, it would have been ridi- 
culous to expect rose-leaves. 
a 


Pittsburg scientists assert 





| adopted, London might abol- 
| ish fogs. 
| right, but we prefer 
our confidence in The Daily 
Mail. “ * 
4. 

There is talk of the form- 
ation of a League of Motor- 
ists which will be prepared 
to give pedestrians a “ lift.” 
Pedestrians who choose to 
remain on foot will just go 











« Actresses,” said a County Court 
| Judge recently, ‘are notoriously care- 
less with their jewellery.” One actress 

that we could mention has dropped hers 
| down a newspaper at least three times. 


| «Jf I don’t know a thing I say so 
lat once,” recently declared a Cabinet 
| Minister It sounds rather monotonous. 





The scheme of decoration of the new 
Ladies’ Carlton Club is described as 
| having the “ Adam” touch. The poli- 
| tical woman is rather fed-up with the 
“ Eve” idea. 


| Madame Saran GRAND has discovered 
ithat Seotsmen drink whisky in order 


on dodging as usual. 


The practice of dancing between 
courses at restaurants is said to be 
going out of favour. A suggested al- 
ternative is that of having courses be- 
tween dances. 


The young pygmy elephant which 
has arrived at the Zoo will, when full- 


height. On that scale there doesn't 
seem much point in being an elephant. 





“T wish the Prince of Wales would come 
out with a low neck and rid us of these sorrible 
collars.”—Daily Paper. 

These are indeed a nawful nuisance. 





North Wales | 


Even if | 


Casey was the name of the | 


that,in view of recent political | 


that if their device could be | 


a | 
Science may be all | 
to place | 


grown, probably not exceed six feet in | 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ON THE GOOD SHIP “CARLTON,” LATE “COALITION.” 
(Being an attempt by one of his admirers to imagine how 
the new Captain's attitude strikes the Liberal members of 
the old crew.) 
Tur New Caprain speaks: 
Ilene is the harbour; furl the vessel's sails. 
Great seas have we survived that tried to rip her, 
Great mountainous seas and most enormous whales, 
In one of which we left our dear old skipper ; 
We threw him over just outside the bar 
A man (I always said) of marked ability, 
But, having made the haven where we are, 
He might have spoilt our consequent tranquillity, 





“Tranquillity!” Ah, what a blesséd word 
After the strain of all that dirty weather, 
The rocks and shoals that constantly occurred 
Which, a united crew, we dodged together ; 
These hallowed ties I simply loathe to rend, 
Yet must dispense with those of you who followed 
Too faithfully our late lamented friend 
Whom (as I grieve to think) the great whale 
swallowed. 


Observe, we do not make you walk the plank ; 
Such treatment you might well regard as petty ; 
Nor would it suit our purpose (to be frank) ; 
No, no, we merely land you on the jetty ; 
here you will stand by, while the ship retits, 
And, if our crew falls short of expectation 
In point of numbers or for lack of wits, 
You will be handy for co-operation. 


\nother blesséd word that cheers me much ! 
For truly I should find it most distressing 
if we should fail to keep in friendly touch 
After so many years of coalescing : 
Ungrateful too (I see this at a glance) 
To let your loyal service go unheeded, 
To leave you in the soup without a chance 
Of rendering further aid, if such were needed. 


Besides, 1 guessed The Old ’un wouldn't stay 
For long inside the whale’s congested belly, 

And feared that his resurgence one fine day 
Might start us on a fratricidal melly ; 





And so, before his figure could emerge 

| Lightly resilient and effect a landing, 

I felt the noblest course would be to urge 

This generous scheme of mutual understanding. 
| SEC Stat ee 0.8 
| 

THE SICNPOST. 


| On the Great North Road, a little beyond the town of 
Barnet, there stands a white post with arms pointing north 
and south—to all appearances a signpost; but closer in- 
| spection shows that it is only a county boundary, a far less 
interesting object, and so the passer-by, whether motorist, 
driver or pedestrian, pays but little attention to it. 

But to the writer this post has an unfailing attraction, 
for unlike the majority of county boundaries this one has 
a history. For a whole glorious year it was a real sign- 
post, a signpost of magnificent truthfulness, a signpost to 
make one think! And thereby hangs a tale. The whole 


tale is as yet unrevealed; perchance some casual reader of 
these lines may be able to throw light upon it; but that 
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inquiry, “ Don't you know there's a war on?” and almost 
invariably the answer was “ Yes.” The country swarmed 
with strange characters; German spies in countless hosts 
| pried into every nook and corner; hostile aeroplanes and 
Zeppelins filled the skies. During this period of feverish 


” 


our County Councils being far too wise to let out the dan 
gerous secret that on one side of that post lay Middlesex, 


|to penetrate it, never should that secret be revealed to 
}them; let Zeppelin pilots turn on all the hundredfold mag 
nifying power of their Zeiss binoculars, never should that 


Middlesex. 
offered the grand opportunity for the boundary to become 
a signpost. 

Mr. H. G. Weins would picture for you almost instan- 
taneously the grand transformation. Humbler writers can 
| only draw dubious inferences from the bare facts, and the 
| main fact is that on a certain summer's day in the last year 








activity our post was disguised in a coat of spotless white, | 


| 


and on the other Hertfordshire. Let peering spies attempt | 


post inform them that here was Hertford and there was | 
So for years it stood speechless, and thus was | 


jof the War the post was transfigured, and, on the arm | 


| pointing London-wards, stood the legend “ To Hades,” and 
on the arm pointing north, “ To Paradise.” 

The lettering was faulty; the sign-writers were all ove) 
}in the trenches, labelling them “ Piceadilly,” “Cheapside,” 
| “Tlyde Park Corner,” andsoforth (see daily Pictorial Press) ; 
| the paint was smudgy, being obviously obtained from the 
ltarred road; but the legends were unmistakable, and there 
i they stood for many months. 

One would fain meet the perpetrator of that practical joke 
| Inference éannot carry us far, but can assure us that he was 
worth meeting. We picture him of the male sex, for ladies 
}never say * Hades" and they dislike tar; youthful and active, 
for age fears the wrath of County Councillors, and tie 
arms are some eight feet from the ground; a lover of pastoral 





too many hours a day; 
hooligan 


a blithe buoyant spirit, no mere 
such would use less cultured terms; aman withal 
who pondered on the deeper things of life, who questioned 
the inwardness of our boasted civilization, who compared 
man’s works with Nature’s and found the latter infinitely 


thus well qualified to write the signposts of our island 

Many a time during those months we passed that post 
They were times of stress and turmoil, and ever the legend 
seemed truer and truer. To leave the feverish forced re 
joicings of London during and after the Armistice, to take 
the Great North Road, to climb the heights of Barnet Hull 
and finally to reach this truest of signposts was a joyful 
release to many a weary soul, 
have stood for all time in imperishable form as a lasting 
memorial of those troublous times. 
humour, The War really did come to an end (see Daily 
were duly set to work. A new coat of paint blotted out 
all signs of the beloved legends, and in their place were 
inscribed the prosaic terms, Middlesex, Hertford. 

And yet a quaint turn of fate seems to have decreed that 


that points north that bears the legend Middlesex, and the 
southern arm Hertford. 
iditor, But this happens to be perfectly correct. 
Author, I know it is. But 1 thought you wouldn't. 


“SrockHorM, Monday, — The Swedish steamer Uregrund (?) 





which is known is here set down. 
Many of our readers will remember that some years ago 
there was a thing called a War. Frequently one heard the 





stranded on the east coast of Sweden yesterday morning.” 
. Provincial Paper. 
Give a ship a bad name, and pile her up. 


j) surroundings, chained perhaps to a desk in the City for far | 


superior; who was indeed a true pointer of directions and | 


Well might the legends | 


But County Councils are not gifted with a sense of | 


Press); the sign-writers came back from the Front and | 


| 


four post shall not lose all its humour, for it is the arm | 
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THE SPREAD OF DEMOCKACY. 


“WHERE'S YOUR CORONET?” 
' GOT ONE. BUT IL HAVE A KIND HEART 


in the new Government who is not a peer.) 


CHORUS OF NOBLE SECRETARIES OF STATI 
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LEAVING THE COUNTRY. 
LV.—ELEctTIons. 

| [ oventr perhaps to apologise for 
| writing an article about Elections at 
| the present time under the title of 
| “Leaving the Country,” for at a Gen 
eral Election, they tell me, one doesn’t 
| leave the country, one goes to it. But 
| 1 don’t. I doubt indeed whether I have 
| ever assisted at a General Election in 
| the country since the days of that great 
Prime Minister who swept the admir- 

ing constituencies as a Beavered Egg. 

(Have you got this?) I remember that 
| | wore a rosette of some colour or other 
in my button-hole, and on polling day 
| there was honey for tea. 
| But there was a by-election quite 
lately in the part of the country that 
| 


| have just left. Excitement was not 
very intense, but a rich elector who felt 
deeply about national affairs and lived 
in a remote part of the forest had a 
notice-board on one of his postern-gates 
bearing the simple legend :— 
ALL LIBERALS ARE LIARS, 

There was something very solemn 

and awful about meeting this great 


| ae = PUNCII, 








thought in the midst of the gigantic 





FAMILY BRIDGE, 


wife who has gone ‘‘ No Trumps"’), “ Don’? 


beeches and chestnuts, where the jays 
and woodpeckers were seldom disturbed 
and a badger could sometimes be seen 
in the rides. The owner of the next 
property, however, came to remonstrate 
with this man. 

“ Strong and straightforward as your 
political manifesto is,” he said, “it 
seems to me to be a little tactless to 
announce it like that. People might 
come round and tear up your fences 
I don’t mind that, of course, but they 
might tear up some of mine too by 
mistake, and that | should detest,” 

His friend refused to give way, but 
promised that when the by-election 
was over he would turn the board the 
other way round. He pointed out also 
that it was not a new board, but the 
one permanently belonging to the gate, 
having on its othe r side the inscript on 
NOTICE.—ALL TRESPASSERS WILL BI 

PROSECUTED 

This Path is 

BEWARE OF 


Private 
THe Doa 

By Order 
& prose composition which he had 
thought out with great and was 
extremely proud « lt was only the 
duty which he owed to the nation 
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EXPECT ANY HELP FROM ME. I SAID ‘ No’ 


which caused him to hide it even for a 
| few days. 

It was probably on account of this 
| piece 
ition Candidate was returned by about 
|five thousand votes, for nothing else 
} could havecounteracted the effect of the 
placard in the shoemaker’s shop in the 
next village but one, which said: 

GRIGSBY WILL TAX YOUR FOOD, 

Even as it was, if the shoemaker had 
not been avowedly an atheist and sus 
pected of being a teetotaler, it might 
have been a near thing. 

The unsatisfactory position in the 
country is that of Labour, for, though 
there must by this time be many ad 
herents of the Labour party in all our 
| villages, there seem to be very few Can- 
didates who come straight from the 








of propaganda that the Coali- | 


lfurrow. I cannot say why this should 


| " . on 
lof Spartacus and Wart Tyger, but the 


prevalence of cinemas and dancing clubs 
in villages and the less inspiring quality 
of modern ale may have something to 
do with it. 

| Anyhow, there is an excellent chance 
here for those of our novelists and poets 


who spend so much time in getting 


be when one considers the precedents 
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behind the brains of the agricultural 
labourer and attempting to learn his 
tongue. It does not take them long, 
of course, to know the mind of the agri- 
cultural labourer a good deal better 
than he knows it himself, and to un- 
derstand his language better too. By 
which I mean that where he can intro- 
duce by an effort of memory one dialect 
word into a sentence, they can bring 
in five or six. Besides, the poets and | 
novelists have the advantage of under- 
standing oratoricallanguagealso, where 
as the ploughman is not much good at 
this. Writers of the Sussex school, at} 
any rate, should make a point of stand 
ing for Parliament and infusing a| 
richer rustic flavour into the rhetoric of | 
the Labour benches, which at present 
is too much an echo of the mining and 
marrufacturing towns. | 
Consider, for instance, the effect on | 
» slumbering House of a speech like} 





| 


Never, | think, | 
living man has] 
there been a political | 
utmosphere of this country, and not 
mly of this country but I think I may| 
been 


‘Mr. Speaker, Sir. 
vithin the memory of 
time when the 


say of the whole of 
so swallocky. The avenues which the 
Government have attempted to explore | 

to extricate themselves from | 
the false position in which by their own 


Murope, ha 3 


in ordet 


fault, by their own fault, I repeat they | 
are pithered nay, 1) 
think honourable Members will beat 
me out if I say that they are more th in | 
pithered, they cluttered 

Take Take this 
livery clause in this 
shows insincerity, 


tind themselves, 


witl 

Bill 
Bill | 
shows worse than in- | 
treat 
flippantly one of the most serious issues 
rf the day. It is in fact, and I say so 
with a full sense of the gravity of what | 
[ am saying, a hem bad boffle. Is it| 
greatly to be wondered at that the 
people of England, instead of looking 
towards the Prime Minister with con 
fidence and hope, with that contidence 


are 

| . 
gubber. eyes, 
} ; 7 : 
ihout eggs. 


sincerity, showsadetermination to 


j 
re | 


and-that hope which he gave them a 
the time of the General Election, are it 


this matter of eggs already beginning 
to snudge?”’ 

There. Perfectly good stuff, all ol 
it. Swallocky means thundery ; gubbe 


is black mud; a boffle is a mistake, and | 


east look. You will find them all in 
any decent glossary, and the poets, 


| particularly Mr, Epmunp BLUNDEN, are 


always using them. 

But where the rustic dialect 
most is in the matter of abuse. It is 
all very well to call a man a liar and a 
traitor, a blackleg or a Judas, but none 


| 
| 
| 
to snudge is to walk about with a down 
! 


scores 


of these words goes home like a good|So do most tailors ; 
and the best o of | always get it. 


Saxon monosyllable ; 
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| heen in 


lon my house 


ithe hop-plant, 


on the raw 


THE 





Mistress. ** You ksow, Manrnrua, Mr. Lioyp Grorge 1 NO LoNGER Print 
Minister.”’ 
Martha Dat DEA Mem! I HEARD SAY THERE'D BEEN A LITTLE U9 
PLEABANTNESS 
the Sussex dialect is that it is full of | Fashionable Intelligence. 
resonant and annihilating monosyl-| «yy and Mrs. James oun tibiae 
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lables, anv one of which ean be used, 


as a term of abus 
country for 


if need be, 
the 


saying 
ALL ARE 


A cChodg 18 really i 


before being poled 
So you sco how 
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writers 


Nearly all 


Bennett, * write for money 


e. 


SLUMMOCKY 


lft had 


this General 
Election I should have put up a placard 


CHOGS, 


refuse cutting of 
when dressed in Spring 


it would flick them 


vor, 


Mi 


Arnold 


Birmingham Paper. 
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they 


don’t 
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from their honeymoon, The groom is a son 
of the garbage superintendent.’ 
American Paper. 
“ Under the new order the Prime Minister 
is to be Prime Minister, the Foreign Minister 
Foreign Minister, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Provincial Paper, 
Those critics who foretold a reactionary 
Administration are alre vay justified. 
From a racing , report 
“Hoary Tom Steeplechase of £70. Two iniles, 
Riverside Hermit 5-11-7 . . . 1 
Also ran— Riverside end. 
Betting—2 to 1 on Riverside Hermit 
Vinished alone.”-—Weleh Laper. 


A distinetly one-horse affair. 
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BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 
Aun Anout MANNEQUINS. 
Park Lane, 
October 30th. 





Dearest Darune,—There's quite a 
little rage for mannequins this autumn. 
The jeune fille and the jeune femme 
who yesterday and the day before were 
saying they a go on tho stage or the 
film are now saying, “ I'll be a manne- 
quin,” And * f all these big, lovely 
human dollies the most famous is Vera 
of Fragolette’s. The girl has a flair 
for showing eréations that amounts to 
genius. To see her show a rest-gown, 
m'amie, with a droop and a loll and a 
stifled yawn, almost makes one say 
“ Night-night” and “Go bye-bye”; and 
when she changes to a dance-frock and 
does a few steps of the Gleesome Glide 
or the Kitten’s Pounce, one’s own, own 
toes quite long to get busy. 

People who owe ghastly bills at Frag- 
olette’s get something off by having 
Vera to their dinners and dances. 
\nnie Eastshire owed such a mountain 
that she had the girl, with a fresh toil- 
ette for nearly every hour, to Eastshire 
Park for a week-end, and what with 
the women's interest in all the pretty- 
pretties and the men’s interest in the 
girl herself it was a week-end of hectic 
emotions! 

But “a change came o'er the spirit 
of the dream,” as the wise old Psalmist 
says, when Pond of Neville Row, the 
only only Pond, who has dressed Kings 
(and Kaisers when there were such 
things), came intoline with the modistes 
and set up five tall handsome manne 
quins to show the last shout in men's 
fashionsinrestaurants,lounges, theatres 
and places where they stare. Basil, 
Bernard, Bryan, Bertie and Bobbie 
simply font fureur. Wives are cutting 
their husbands dead, daughters are 
refusin’ good offers, frisky won't-be 
dowagers are proposin’ tothem! Frag- 
olette’s alternate Thursdays—tea and 
nicies, cigarettes and chatter, and Vera 
and her sister-mannequins parading 

used to be 'mensely suivis and were 
really quite nice little functions, But 
now all the world and his wife and 
mother (especially his mother!) crowd 
to Pond’s every other Tuesdays—cock- 
tails, pipes and the absurdly handsome 
Basil (Stella Clackmannan, Gwendolen 
Dunstable and dozens more are ‘pletely 
folles de lui !) and his brother-dolls on 
view. 
| At my Fancy Pair at Egbert Hall, 

in aid of my pet Fund for Superannu- 
| ated Referees, your Blanche did the im 
_ possible (as usual) and pos’ tively secured 
_ both the famous mannequins! Talk of 
| crowds, my dearest. The whole thing 
| went with a shriek, There was a fairly 


mobby mob round Vera from Frago- 
lette’s at the Cigar Divan, but far and 
far the mobbiest mob was at the Cock- 
tail Bar with Basil from Pond’s serving. 

Mon petit doigt me dit that, in the 
interests of husbands, mothers of daugh 
ters and sons of flighty dowagers, a 
peerage may be offered the big tailor 
(Lord Pond of Snipwell), free, gratis 
and for nothing, on condition he puts 
down his mannequins, 

And now we'll ring up on a peti 
guignol just played at Widelands House 

“ What's this odious rumour about 
you and Vera from Fragolette’s?”’ 
asked Lady Widelands, mére et veuve, 
commonly called ‘ Dotlet.”’ 

“ We're engaged, mother,” answered 
Widelands fils, generally known as 
“ Bolo"; “and I'm jolly lucky. Asmart 
mannequin is absolutely It; revue stars 
and even Russian dancers are down the 
course. So please don’t hand out any 
Victorian tosh about messy alliances.” 

“Wretched boy, it’s not that,” 
screamed Dotlet; “but that I—/ 
who've been called ‘the best-dressed 
woman in London,’ should have a man- 
nequin as my daughter. She'll take 
the edge off all my toilettes. She'll 
make me look a Dowdy, an Elderly 
Girl!” And poor Dotlet wept and raved 
and said he'd bring down her bobbed 
hair with sorrow to the grave. 

A bit later it was Widelands’ turn 
to rave. He rushed to Dotlet with 
“Mother, what's this rotten rumou 
about you and Basil from Pond’s ?”’ 

“We're engaged,” was the answei 
“and if it weren't for your wretched 
engagement [I'd be a happy woman.” 

“It shan't be!” shouted Widelands 
“T'll stop it!” 

And they raved at each other till 
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NEVER AGAIN; 
Or, Peorte I Don’t Pray Gor wrrn 
Twice, 
VI. 

Perwars we may call Collins the 
Stormy Petrel of the links. He is as 
it were a Scourge, an Avenging Sword 
and the Terror of Evil-doers. And 
the curious thing is that, whenever 
he is about, a sort of madness seems 
to possess mankind. With one accord 
they begin to do evil. And then there 
Is & TOW. 

And the worst of it is that somehow 
he usually manages to involve those 
with him in hisrows. So it wasa most 
unfortunate accident that flung him into 
a foursome with Barber against the 
Archdeacon and myself—all exceedingly 
mild men. Barber, I must admit, is 
rather a maddening kind of golfer, for 
he is interested in Nature——flowers and 
birds and all that sort of stuff. So he 
walks round a golf conrse just as if it 
was an ordinary piece of country, look- 
ing at things. 

Now Collins likes to play very fast. 
Or rather he likes “going through” 
people. Or rather he likes coming in 
and complaining that he has been 
“kept back all the way round,” 

Two girls started immediately in front 
of us, both good players, and one of 
them the charming but free-spirited 
Miss Greville, to whose fayour Barber 
was by no means indifferent. 

“ We shall have to go through these 
women, L expect,’ said Collins, fidgeting 
about the tee. Miss Greville was indeed 
wandering in the rough, prodding 
Mother Earth with a niblick. 





ee 








“ By Jove, what a day!" said Barber, | 





Dotlet had hysterics and Bolo kicked 
little Ming-Ming across the room and| 
rushed out of the house. | 
So there it is, ma chéme. Whieh ol 

them will suffer more, Widelands mér: 
as mother-in law of a girl-doll, or Wide 

lands Jils as step-son of a boy-doll, let 

those clever creatures decide who vivi } 
sect us all and call it psycho-something 
Ol other. 


liver thine, BLANCHE 


A Nice Distinction. 


“A reader in Hamburg has sent us a < Pp) 
of the local Mecho giving the difference betwe en 
pre-war and ante-war prices of certain comn 


dities in Germany, Financial Pape 


From a desea iption of the installation 
of the new Lord Justice Clerk : 

“These oaths having igned, the new 
Judge was robbed and invited to ascend the 
bench with the title of Lord Alness. The new 
Judge shook hands with his brethren.” 

Scots Paper. 


been 





Very forgiving of him. 





looking blissfully out to sea. “ Just 
look at the light on the water over 
there.’ 

“The late Bishop of Exeter,” began 
the Archdeacon placidly, “ was very fond 
of scenery. He told me once “ 

“ Look here, we can't stand here all 
burst out Collins. ‘“ You'd 
better shout ‘ Fore !’, Barber.” 

“Ob, there's no hurry,” said Barber. 

“Well, if you won't I said 
Collins, and, placing his hands to his 
mouth, he made a throaty but truculent 
trumpeting noise, which sounded like | 
the exclamation of disgust so popular 
in historical novels: “ favan!’ 

The maidens appeared not to hear. 
He trumpeted again: “ Pavan!’ 

At that moment Miss Greville found 
her ball. ‘Too bad,” Collins, 
“Go on, Barber. 


aay ; 


will, 


said 


baulked of his prey. 
You can drive now.” 
“ Better wait a bit, hadn’t I?’ 
Barber timidly, with his eye on the 
precious form of Miss Greville. 
“We've waited long enough,” snapped | 


said 
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FACILIS DESCENSUS. 
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Budding M.P. “Or couRsE MY WORDS MUST BE TAKEN AS SYMBOLIC——” 
Gearge. “*P1zEN—WOT THEY PUTS DOWN DRAINS.” 





Collins. ‘ You won't reach ’em, any- 
how.” 

«“ That’s true,” said Barber; “I never 
get over this bunker;” and, thinking 
to please the man, he drove. 

Alas, how beautifully!) The ball 
whizzed into the wind, soared, hovered 
and fell heavily a few yards beyond 
Miss Greville. 

“T’m awfully sorry,” cried the un- 
happy Barber into the wind; “1 never 
thought——” The girl turned and 
looked at us, not, I regret to say, in 
forgiveness, but quite otherwise. 

“ Serve ‘em right,”’ said Collins. 

From that moment he seemed to be 
possessed by one desire—to catch up 
“those women” and ruthlessly “go 
through” them. Barber also at first 

| was anxious to come up within apolo- 
gising distance ; and so the two of them 
| pressed on at a terrific pace, the Arch- 
| deacon and | panting astern. Several 
times during the first few holes Barber 
began shouting an apology; but it is 
very difficult to apologise gracefully in 
a loud yoice at long range, and the 
| ladies never seemed to hear. 








The fourth, fifth and sixth holes run | 


parallel. 
fifth Barber walked off rapidly to t! 
right towards the ladies, raised 
cap and began again, “I’m awfully 
sorry——” Just then a yell of 
boomed across the links: * Hi!” 

Barber turned round, like everyone 
else for half-a-mile around, and saw 
Collins wildly waving his cap at the 
retreating back of a gentle old man 
playing the fourth. 
notice. 

“T say, Sir! Hi! You, Sir! 
Hullo!’’ shouted Collins, beside him- 
self. ‘‘ You ’VEPLAYED WITH MY BALL!” 
The old man slowly ambled away. 

‘I’m afraid my father’s a little deaf, 
Mr. Barber,” said Miss Greville icily. 
‘You'd better tell your friend.” And 
she passed on. , 

There was an unpleasant scene with 
Mr. Greville, and at the end of it the 
ladies were a long way ahead. How- 
ever, at the ninth there they were 
again, poking about in the rough. 

‘Too bad, : said Ci 


faction, “ 


lins with satis- 


While we were playing the 
his | 


rage | 


The man took no| 


Hi! } 


holding us up the whole way | 


+o er 
? tis _2 
a 4d * Ez 
7 pn ~S 
ee AAG | a f 


“Wor’s THAT, GEARGE?” 


round.” Then he waited patiently for 
exactly five seconds and trumpeted 
again: “* Faueu!” 

| The ladies looked round, lke fright- 
| ened deer. 

| ‘May we go on?” shouted Collins 
with ill-assumed politeness. 
j 


The ladies made no reply, but sud- 
jdenly found their ball and went on 
| themselves. 
| “Too bad,’ said Collins. ‘Your 
drive, Barber. Let’s get past these 
| women, tor goodness’ sake.” 


But Barber and the Archdeacon were 
labsorbed in the contemplation of a 
|simple wild-flower by the brook. 

| The Lesser Celandine,” said Barber; 
| Ranuntculus Ficaria.” 

‘Ah! Ficus—a fig,” 

| Archde acon. “Do men gather figs 
jof the Lesser Celandine, then? Ha! 
| And what is this charming purple blos- 
| 
| 


} 


chuckled the 


som?” 


“ Bloody Crane’s-bill, 1 think,” said 
Barber. ‘‘Geraniwm 
else it’s Dove’s-foot.” 


9p» 


sanquinenm. Or 


* Will you go on: 
in a frenzy of impatience. ‘‘ We're not 


} 
| 
| 
] 


| 


roared Collins | 
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at Kew,” he added with scathing irony. 
And Barber went on. 

By a strange chance the same thing 
happened again—two or three times. 
The ladies would get well away ahead 
of us: then one of them would lose a 
ball; 


| eonfidently preparing to trample over 


their bodies, they would find it again 
and gaily proceed as if nothing had hap- 
pened. It was extraordinary. 
Meanwhile the round had not been 
without incident. At the eleventh a 
family party was picnicking on the 
cliff, and Collins made them re-pack 
their hampers and walk a quarter of a 


mile away before he would consent to} 
two |} 


play the hole. At the twelfth 
schoolboys were harmlessly practising 


and then, just as Collins was | 





m aan shots, and Collins gave them a/| 


dreadful wigging, on the ground that 
they were under sixteen and had no 
locus standi. 

At the fourteenth a motor-car was 
halted on the cliff-road, almost on “ the 
line Under the car was a man 
Col il 
with 


ut effect, drove furiously at 


1s shouted at him for a long time} 
the 


car, missed it by fifty yards, and then, | 


app! aching, said hotly, “ Took here, 
iS -do you realise this is a golf 
er ae 

The man emerged with great delibera 
tion, spat on his hands, rubbed them 
With an oily rag and replied, “Yus.” 


| confounded flower at the ninth, Ba 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| beautiful eyes caught mine ; 
| not known her to be a perfect lady Ij 


‘Then why the devil don’t you take 


j 


your beastly car away ? 

Cos my ignition’s all to blazes,’ 
said the man. “That’s one reason. 
An’ if you want any more you ’ye only | 


got to come under ‘ere an’ ‘ave a look. 


And with these words the insolent 
mechame disappeared again. Collins 
took the number of bis car. 

By this time, for some obscure reason, 
[ felt thoroughly ashamed of myself 
and the Archdeacon looked as if he had 


just robbed a church. 

At the seventeenth we came 
the two ladies again, sitting 
and gazing thoughtfully into space, 


up wit! 
on the tee 


“Ha!” said Collins, “ going to let 
us through. About time too. If you 
hadn't wasted so much time over that 


we'd have gone through them ages ago.’ 
Just then Miss Greville and 
leisurely teed her ball, remarking audibly 


rose 


to her companion, “ Yes, I think that’s | 


the prettiest view on the whole course.’ 
As she walked off one at least of 
and had | 


could have sworn that the expression 
in it amounted to a wink. 
But, alas, a marriage 


has NOL been 


arranged between Miss Mary Greville | 


and Mr. Sidney Barber. And, as for the 
Archdescon and myself, we entered the 


rber, | 


her | 


| 
| 
| 





un ionist 


[It sounds a little 
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ouse with down-cast eyes, feeling | 
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Journalistic Candour. 
“ ADELAIDE, Tuesday. 
Miss Victoria A. Drummond, the first woman 
ship’s engineer, has arrived here She is 
always ready to assist in dirty work, but she 
| declined an interview.”— Daily Paper. 


Sir Wriu1AM Butt at Hammersmith: 
“There were times when he had been in 
ypposition to Mr. Lloyd George, but he was 
not a man to desert him when he was stranded 
in the trough of the sea.” 
Sir WiLu1AM, we gather, belongs to the 
well-known Irish family. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
, 
| 
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Vicar. “EVIL, MY YOUNG FRIENDS, IS LIKE THIS FIRE—VERY 
Lright Boy. “Stxces YER TRAHSIES, S1R.” 








MODERN MINSTRELS. 
(By a Misoneist.) 


And are frank and fearless breakers of each antiquated rule 


: Pray your best attention render to the counsel that I tende: skittish 

Ps . , . : aon : ’ 
i Ty ris s w splendour on the Neo-Englisl > a te . : , 
: i tg wish to shed new spler the Neo-English But you never must be British in the Neo-English Scliool. 
: School. ‘ 
: 7 f i , lite Aicat Be malignant and mephitie, ultra-psycho-analytic, 
t ix your fierce injected eyes on some far tropical horizon, Lest some fine enlightened critic write you down a simple 
: Shun the mellow light that lies on English landscapes fool . 
: __ calm and cool, Be voluptuous, voleanic, swift in stimulating panic, 
; [f you need an inspiration for some noble exudation And a ae G . an. Eneiiel 
; 2 ; , 7 “neo Senate And you'll add a charm Satanie to the Neo-English 
; Full of negroid syncopation—for the Neo- English Sclioo! Seliool 


Don’t be cowed by Mr. Harry, that reactionary party 
Write an Anthem to Astarte, or a Vampire, or a Ghoul! 

Be chromatic and exotic, and erratic and erotic, 

} But oh! don’t be patriotic in the Neo-English School. 


Gregorian, 
Be dynamic, dinosaurian, in your scathing ridicule; 
Emulate the spatial swerver who controls the great Obser re) 
And impart a hectic fervour to the Neo-English School. 


“ Cultivate a green or blue sense, in the style of Butss and 
GOOSSENS, : 

And demolish as a nuisance those who petulantly pule 
When a piece virile and vital, with a scarifying title, 

Is performed at some recital by the Neo-English School. 


Be yourselves—that is, hubristic, apolaustic, botuilistic : 
Shun the broodings of the mystic on the penitential stool : 








O ve youthful music-makers who despise the old wiseacres 


Dealing with the age Victorian, ancient hymns and chants 
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ATTRACTIVE ; BUT WHA DO IF YOU GET TOO CLOSE To ! 






| . TATUM oe ge - ‘ ° . 
And remember that the tragic element exerts its magic 
Only when it ’s hamorrhagic—in the Neo-English School. 


You may hint a Celtic aura, or suggest the Burmese flora, 
Or an Adriatic bora, or a merry Mespot mule; 
| Limn the Arctie (frozen-mittish), the Equator when it’s 
’ | 











From the official report of the County Produce Show: 





‘The egg classes in the poultry section were very strong.” 
Chis appears to confirm the prevalent suspicion that a 
General Election is imminent. 





é 


Caption from the picture-page of The Times :— 
“With THE BeaGLes at DartmoutH.—Hounds, followed by the 
hippers, moving off to draw the first covert at a recent meet of the 
Royal Naval College Be agles.” 
Where, we hope, a straight-necked dog-hare had found the 
earth stopped on his return from a raid on the hen-roosts. 





“Mr, Alderman —— did a great deal to uphold the dignity of the 
ffice and it was through him that they got the Mayor’s beautiful 
chain. In the time before Alderman was Mayor, the Mayor simply 
attended the civic processions in a top hat, a white stick, and nothing 
| more.”—Local Paper. 


i, . . 
| The added chain must have seemed quite dressy. 
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length of 16 inches; maximum 
width of scrape, 24 inches. 


| 





| 


HOW TO REPORT AN ACCIDENT. 
(An imaginary case.) 
Two buses scraped each other as they 
settled down in a block at the corner of 
| Holborn and Kingsway. One had its 
paint badly scratched, ‘the other had a 
piece of its front mudguard ¢ hippec d off. 
The two buses drew up one in front 
| of the other when the block had loos 
ened itself and the traffic had moved on. 
[wo drivers, two conductors and one} 
policeman conferred together and wrote 
notes in their notebooks. The police- | 
man wrote for thirty-five minutes. 
What he wrote was as follows: “I 
was on duty at 2.35 p.m. on Friday, 
September 15th, 1922, at the corner of 
Holborn- Kingsway-New Oxford Street- | 
Southampton Row, being stationed at | 
he south-eastern corner of the crossing 
in front of Holborn tube-station and | 
Lipton’s tea-shop. It was a fine day, | 
with sun shining. There had been no} 
rain since I reported for duty at 8.0 a.m., 
six hours thirty-five minutes before. 
The roads were dry and not slippery. 
“Two buses proceeding westwards 
pulled up alongside each other in front 
of me. According to the driver, one of 
the was the 2 2.15 P.M. bus from Lon 
don Bridge Station to Ealing, travelling 
i i Kit g William Street, Bank, Cheap- | 
ide, Post Office, Holborn, Oxford Street, | 
Marble Arch, Bayswater, Notting Hill | 
Gate, Holland Park and Uxbridge Road 
Re ite number of bus, 17; registered 
number, LU 9746; driver’s name, Driver 
rh omas Cookson (No. 743); conductor’s | 
name, ConductorCharles Robinson 3297. | 

The other bus, on the — r’s de- 
position, was the 12.20 p.m, bus from 
Seven Kings to Victoria ae travel- 
ling i {here follow corresponding de- | 

uils of bus 25, driver and conductor]. 

| verified the numbers of the drivers 
ind conductors from their papers, and 
took the bus numbers at first-hand | 
from the buses themselves. 

The westward-moving traflic from | 
Holbor n was at the time being held up | 
DY P.C. James Walker 38975, stationed 
bet ween the refuge and the kerb, facing 
west, with right hand extended side- 
ways, shoulder-high. be e two buses 
spe fied drew up along ide each othe 
The outside bus (17) drew up toc close 
to the inside bus (25), and its left side} 
came into contact with the right-hand 
iront mudguard of the inside | 

‘ Details of accident :— 
Dead: None. 
Injured: None. 
| Mate? il Dai ie 
| Bus 17 suffered slight indentation 
} t-inch deep and scraping ol 
| new paint from side for total 
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ROMANCE, 


1 Vove ‘‘ DOUBTLESS THE SEA IS A HARD LIFE, BUT IT HAS ITS COMPEN 
ONS. A SUNSET LIKE THIS, FOR EXAMPLE.” 
Su ‘THAT SUNSET, SIR, MEANS A GALE TO-NIGHT THAT WON'T HALF GIVE YOU 
HING TO WRITE ABOUT.” 








( 


Bus 25 had piece of wooden mud- 
forcibly detached and 
ito road a distance of 
21 feet in front. Splinter meas- 
ured 9} inches long, 14 inch 
thick at thickest part. 


gual l 
thrown li 


e of accident: 2.35 P.M., Sept- 
ernber 15th, 1922. 
ditu v of dri ver of bus 17: To 
all ny: pearances , sober. On his 
own deposition had not tasted 
ile holic liquor since 12.30 P.M. “3.1 


of this date, when he had half- 
a-pint of bitter. 
nailion of ArTive 


to all appearances. 


r of bus 25: Ditto, 
On own de- 





Lack of seats, 


position had not tasted alcoholic | 


liquor since 11.0 P.M. previous 
night (September 14th, 1922). 





He then drank, according to own | 


statement, two separate half- 
pintsofbitteratthe‘ King’s Arms’ 
(a public at Islington, N.1). 


‘The two buses resumed their jour- 
neys at 3.10 p.m. of to-day’s date. 
‘(Signe 1) 


P.C, Cuartes THOMPSON 
(54672). 


1 p.m., September 15th, 1922 








“Wuat Lanour Stanps ror.” 


Headline in Daily Paper. 
of course. 
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**Nerep I say Grace, MOTHER, IN ALL THIS CROWD?”’ 
** Look HERE, I'LL TELL YOU WHAT—I'LL MENTION IT TO-NIGHT AT THE END OF MY PRAYERS 


A GREAT FINISH. 

[ must admit there was considerable 
excitement throughout the household 
when | at last “got my ask” to play 
for old Dogsbury Football Club against 
Fursley Rovers. 
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P’rR'aAVS NOT, DEAR, JUST FOR ONCE.” 


WHERE I SAY MY ODDS AND ENDS.” 
me rather; especially when she goes 
round with the plate in church. I al-| half athick mist enshrouded tho g 
ways feel that if we ever got married and the game was followed by ear rather 
she might forget to give it a/l up to her| than by eye. For example, if you heard, 
father. You never know. ‘You beast! You cad!” you knew my 
The referee was a sad-faced little | brother had the ball; if you heard } 
man. He wore a Norfolk jacket, aj‘ Bother! Oh 


lor thirty-five minutes of the second | 
a und, 


heavens!" the parson 


Far be it from me to blow my own! walrus moustache and a far-away look.| was in possession; and, if you heard 


trumpet, but let me at once make known | He arrived in a Ford car, which he 
It was! brought on to the field. 


the importance of the game. 


League ! 


'a match in the Wotton-under- Edge | he left the engine running. 
My brother, who has played | a couple of rabbits and he thanked me 


|something which made the mist shiver 
° | 1 
I noticed that | and change colour, then you knew the 
I gave him | butcher was dribbling. 
y ° | 
When the mist cleared we had a slight | 


for the “Old Dogs” three times before,| with tears in his eyes. ‘Are you|advantage in numbers—eight men to | 
seemed rather jealous, and suggested | armed ?” he said. six. Our goalkeeper was tending his 


that I had got at certain members of 
the selection committee. As a matte: 
of fact I had sent a couple of rabbits 
to each selector, but, as I said to my 


| brother, “I can't see any connection 
| between rabbits and football.” 


“Can't you?” he said. What did he 
moan ? 

The team included the butcher and 
the parson, but our strength lay in our 
goal-keeper, who had won the Wotton 
Welter Weight Championship, and was 
especially useful when the opposition 
forced a corner. 

It was raining hard when we got to 
the ground, and I was very glad I had 
brought my umbrella. My heart leaped 
when I caught sight of the parson’s 
daughter on the touchline. She attracts 





The first half was practically without 
incident. One thing puzzled me rather 
the referee whistled the whole time 
apparently to keep up his spirits—but 
no one took any notice. It was only 
when he left off blowing for a moment 
that the players stopped, to see if he 
was all right. 

At half time seemed to be 


knuckles. With no score by either side 

and a minute to go there occurred the 

incident which foreed me to set this 

match on record. Their left back kicked 

the ball high and straight in the air. [| 
was moving away from the danger zone 

when my eyes met two far more beau- 
tiful ones framed in metal pince-nez 
From that moment I saw red. 1 went 
nothing in it. I had once passed the}mad. I ground my teeth and trapped 
ball to somebody, but soon after the left | the ball, one of my nails (I was playing 
back bit me in the leg, so, as it was still | in golf shoes) becoming firmly embedded | 
raining, | sheltered under a tree until|in it. Wherever I ran the ball was on 
the interval. Over lemons I asked the} my toe. A beautiful voice rang out as 
opposing captain how he managed to| clear as a bell, “Now, Oscar! Still 
find so much time for football. He said | fogged by the mist I was not certain 
that he mixed business with pleasure.| which way we were playing, and our | 
It transpired that he was an undertaker. goalkeeper only just stopped me run | 
I offered him a brace of pheasants, , 


there 








ning through my own goal, But once | 
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PARTY DISTINCTIONS. | 


Tax-Payer, “SPLENDID! PITY I CAN'T VOTE FOR ALL THREE OF 'EM,.” 
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‘I’ve BROUGHT ALGERNON 1 


over this difficulty it was plain sailing, 
and after a dazzling piece of work I had 
only the goalie to beat. I sprang at him 
and, somersaulting over his shoulder, 
fell headlong into the net. Quickly re 
moving the ball from my toe I crawled 
under the net and made a get-away in 
the referee’s ear. 
“ x 26 

We're going to be married nex 
month, and I believe I know whi 
shoe they ’ll tie on the carriage. 


+ 


The Talking Horse. 
*Re-Echo's best distance was believed t 
be rather under cight furlongs; indeed 
conversation with Sir Ernest before the race 
he had remarked that he feared that ni: 
furlongs would prove a little too far.” 
Daily Paper. | 
“Hackney Guardians have asked the Ele 
tricity Department to supply electricity for 
experimental period of one year at a minimum 
charge of 10s. per quart.”—Daily Paper. 


“ Here’s to the good old electricit: 
Drink it down, drink it down. 


| 
} 
| 
“The Rey. F, proposed the re-elect | 
of Mr, George —— as secretary, saying he wa 
their Casabianca at chess."—Local Pape 


The hov stood on the burning pawn. | 
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rou, Sir I WANT YOU TO STOP "IM CUTTIN’ ‘IS TEETH AT NIGHT.” 


CHARLEY. 
Wer’s the mould 
And the glade’s a-litter ; 
Nights turn cold 


And there's few birds twitter ; 


Times look sad for us, 


Winter knocks; 
Here ’s the lad for us— 
Charles James Fox. 
Lowers the morn, 
sut there’s scarlet showing ; 
And a horn 
In the big wood’s blowing ; 
F luster, shy of it, 
Pheasant cocks; 
And the why of it ?— 
Charles, Charles Fox. 


Song resounds 
Where the dead leaf’s ly ing - 
Hounds, hounds, hounds, 
{nd the whole pack trying; 
Fern-bed quakes with them, 
Thorn-serub rocks, 
Echo wakes with them-—- 
For! For! For! 
Head in air 
And her heart a-knocking 
Stands the mare 
With her thin ears cocking, 


| Statue still, to her 

Old white socks ; 
Where's the thrill to her 

Like Charles Fox ? 

Wild red stag 

In the West they holloa; 
Otter’s drag, 

Or the hare, some follow ; 
Nobler than ‘em all, 
Orthodox, 

Though you ran ‘em all, 
Runs Charles Fox. 








“The musical talent of juvenile Kilburn 
runs through whole families of children. 
Three budding young prima donnas named 
Ethel, Edward and Alfred —— have excep- 
tionally good voices.”"—Evening Paper. 

At a time when women are taking so | 
| . . ° } 
|many of the men’s jobs we note that | 
ithe boys of Kilburn are going in for 

| reprisals, | 


| 
| 
| 





From the “Laws of Football” as | 
issued by an Indian firm of sports 
outfitters : 

“Tf a goalkeeper has been hanged without 
the Referee being informed, and the new goal 
keeper handles the ball, a penalty must be 
awarded.” 

Football in India seems to be an even 
deadlier game than it is here. 
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THE REFUSALS OF MARCARET. 
Tue First Rervsat. 
Scene: A five-barred gate. Margaret 

is seated on one of the gate-posts. 
You perceive that she is very young 
and that her dress is still compara- 
tively short. Robin is sitting on the 
grass, with his back to the gate. In 
appearance he is an ordinary cadet 
on leave, with a suggestion that per- 
haps he finds it a little difficult to 
look sufficiently undistinguished. 

Margaret (eating apples). How many, 
Robin ? 

Robin. Five. 

M. One up tome. 

R. (admiring her). You're always 
one up, Meg. Not only in apples. 
(Pause.) I say, Meg, shall you miss 
ine, do you think ? 

M. (evasively). We've still got three 
days. (Brightly) One can eat quite a 
lot of apples in three days. 

h. That’s all you seem to think 
about this morning. 

M. No,something else besides app!us 
(He looks more cheerful.) It’s Mr. 
Peterson. (He droops.) 1 dislike that 
man, 

. I wondered why we were eating 
his apples. 

M. He bought a field belonging to 
father, and now he won't let father use 


it when he goes fishing. It’s too ridi 


. . F ' 
culous preventing father using his own 


field. 

i. But you said that Peterson had 
bought it. 

M. Oh, yes, he’s bought it. I sup- 
pose it belongs to him in a way. 
family for generations. 

R. Is there anything 
you re thinking about ? 

M. Oh,yes. You've improved 
my tennis tremendously. 

f?, Do you only like people for 
selfish reasons ? 

M. 1 suppose you think I 
ought to like you simply because 
you're Robin. 

R. Why not? 

M. (errelevantly). It’s a nice 
name. 

R. Next leave you ‘il be miles 
away. 

M. That's the worst of Fathe 
being in the Diplomatic. We 
shall have to spend years in all 
kinds of places. 


else 


Mr, 
Of course it’s] B@8N 





good for languages. The 
>. (contemptuously). What’s| ™"ST 
R. ( ptuously), What's! oi, 


M. They’re rather useful when you 
want to talk to foreigners. 


h, Who wants to talk to foreign-|the other day at dinner. He said it to 


ers ? 


M. Don’t be insular, Robin. They're} Father cftou 





not English, of course, but that’s not 
their fault. I’ve met some very sen- 
sible foreigners. There was Henri. He 
said once that he wished he was English 
for my sake. Henri was rather a dear. 

















Mr. Aseurru (to Mareor). “WHat SHALL 
WE SAY IF OUR PRODIGAL SHOULD WISH TO 
RETURN?” 
| Muaraor's Voice. 
Orr.” 





“TeLL HIM THAT VEAL’S 











j oe nn 


Hecould beat you into nothing at tennis; 
he had a lovely upper cut. 

2 Anything else ? 

M. Yes. He danced beautifully, 


R. All foreigners can dance. That's 


fellow would be nursing his average. 








HENDERSON, * 
DOING WITH THIS DRINK?” 

Waiter (Mr. Ciyyes). “Purase, Str. TH 
THOUGHT THAT FOR YOUR SAKE 
) BETTER BE WATERED DOWN 


AS WELL AS 1 
A BIT.” 


M. (equably). All men should have 
something to nurse. Father said that 





Uncle, who is nursing a constituency. 
says things like that. 


Waren! WHAT ON EARTH HAVE 


MANAG! 


| He'll be an ambassador some day. I 
hope it's Parjs. 

Rh. Why Paris? 

M. It’s the only place after London, 





hk. And what did he say ? 

M. He said he hoped he would marry 
me some day. Henri was like that; so 
enthusiastic. 

R. But, Meg, you don’t really believe 
in that sort of thing, do you? 

M. What sort of thing? 

R. Fellows hanging about. 

M. (considering the matter). 1 don't 
know. It might be rather interesting 

R. Look here, Meg, you ‘d better be 
careful. You oughtn’t to go running 
wild all over the place. You’re much 
too young, for one thing, especially as 
you haven’t a mother to look after you 
| it worries me at times. (le trics lo 
| look like an unele.) 
| M. 1'm older than Father some ways, 





But | how they spend their time when a decent | He said so the other day. Father's the 
it’s really our field. It’s been in the 


'most sensible man I ever met. I often 
—— ask his advice about thing 

R. And do you take it? 

M. Of course I do. Not be- 
cause it’s Father’s—he wouldn't 
like that — but because it’s 
usually good advice. 

rR. He wouldn't 
Henri. 

M. 1don’t think he would dis- 
approve. Father's very sible 
about things like that. Of course 
Henri isn’t quite like an English 
boy. His clothes aren't quite 
right. He wears a quaint hat 
and his coat goes in at the waist. 
Also he notices things. 

R, What kind of things? 

M. When I wear a pretty | 
frock he tells me about it. And 
he’snoticed that I haveniceeyes. | 

R. (disgusted). Good Lord! 

M. That ’s where you re} 
He ’s not at all like that, really. | 
[It’s natural for him to notice things. 

ft. (gloomily). Other people notice 
things, though perhaps they don't say 
quite so much, 


approve ¢ | 


HEIRS 





vrong. 


| 


} 


And it can’t be London. I asked Father 
about it and he said that you couldn't 
have an English ambassador in London. 

hk. Diplomacy is a stupid profession. | 
Spending your life in a lot of foreign | 
countries. 

M. Youwon't see much of your native 
land if it comes to that. / 

R. The Navy's different. <A ship 's 
English enough, isn’t it? 

M. Oh, well, the world’s English if 
it comes to that. 

R. Now you’re talking. You know, 
Meg, you always say the right thing 
sooner or later. I hope you'll say the 
right thing to Henri next time you meet 
him. Tell him to mind his own business. 

M. I've told him that already. | 
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kivst Varlet. “ Lev’s STEAL THE OLD NECROMANCER'S HORS! 
Second Varlet. “Heaven rorsip! His HOUSEKEEPER TOLD ME HE LEAVES IT OUT HERE TO BE STOLEN, 80 THAT HE CAN TRY 
’, COMBINED CURSE AND LOST-PROPERTY-DISCOVERY SPELL THAT HE'S INVENTED.” 


M. You never notice. 

ht. | noticed to-day. 
were just ripping. 

UZ. What you said was, “ What a 
ripp ng morning! ; 

Hv, Well, English people don’t talk 
about their feelings. 

WV. But you did talk them. 
You said it was a ripping morning. Of 
course I like you to be English, Robin ; 
but not too English. One likes to be 
sure, you know. 

R. Sure? 

VW. If people always say nothing o1 
something different from what they 
really mean it’s a bit difficult to know 
where you are. When, for instance, 
they say it’s a ripping morning 

R. That’s all very well, but what 
about you? ] hardly ever know what 
you 're » talking about. 

M. I always say what | 
you don’t always understand. 
one of the penalties of being a wo 

I}. Woman indeed! 

M. Well, ['m coming out next season 

f?. (earnestly). Look here, Meg. UU 


I thought you 


abou 


mean, but 


That s 


nan. 


; you think you're old enough to come 
out and all that kind of 1 ing, don’t 
you think we ought to arrive at 


sort of understanding ? 


M. Understanding ? 
ft. I mean we do more or less belong 
| tog we don't we? 


. ( heerfully). Is 


this a pi yposal, 


| Rol 4 ? 


Rk. W hy not ? 


I mean that then you 


THE SEARCH PARTY. 

On the subject of lost children a contem 
porary suggests that ‘‘ the whole party should | 
sing cheerful songs to guide the little wanderer 
back to safety.” 

My word, ’twas a tragic occasion 

That day we mislaid little Jim; 
Our merriment suffered invasion 

From anxious forebodings and grim; | 
We dragged every ditch without bring 

ing 

To light any trace of his track, 

Till at last we remembered that singing | 

Might wheedle the wanderer back. 


could tell the other fe Sows that i it was 
no use hanging about. 

M., (thoughtfully) 
useful . 


That might be 
sometimes. 

R. We could be quite sensible about 
it. Imeanit wouldn't really make any 
difference. 

M. You really intend to be quite sen- 
sible, Robin ? 

R. Of course. 

M. Quite ? 


a suggestion in her 





nges him with 
of the ac 
complished coquette s she will shortly be.) 

R. ( Well (He breaks 


{ She ( hall 


manner 


avering). 
off, looks at her a moment and then adds 














vith conviction) I say, Meg, isu’t it a Forgetting his many vagaries | 
ripping morning ? And the anger they used to excite, 
M. Yes, Robin. But I haven't really We warbled in unison, * Where is 
accepted you Our wandering Bo-oy To-night?” 
And for the moment they are con-|“* Loch Lomond” and many another 
tent to leave it at that. Discordantly rose on the air; 
| John yodelled “Tom Bowling,” and 
The t rt of the Midsummer E.xamima mother 
tion of the College of Preceptors has just been| Maltreated “ The Pride of Kildare.’ 
ied The f place in the Kingdom tn : 
Be _ taken by ——."—Local Paper. | Our lungs to their uttermost tether 
Another instance of the growing popu Were strained in a series of glees, 
; h-stuff Wherein we were seldom together 
; ee (nd always in different keys ; | 
Sir Roprert Finru, K. B. E., C.B.,| But we found little Jim at the station, | 
by Where a constable, deeming our din 
' vor vdden libera-| 4 threat to the peace of the nation, 
nporarily increased aceumulation| Had finally gathered us in. 
f ryous ener which seeks to dis-| ——— 
h le force at once In & SuccessION| People we do not play Bridge with. 
f gradually diminishing shooks. } *, ., @ beauty ilon in the West-end, | 
We shall have to be more careful how! where Society women can now have theit 
we jest wes ‘ doctored.’”"—Evening Paper. 
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Paralysis seized upon me and the}come let some other hand cut shor 
3 FY Bi 2 he exe short 
THE STERNER SEX. gun slipped in my nerveless grasp. | his gallant career; it was not for me 

I apmir that I did not come well out| Had | not, during the past six weeks,|to do the deed. Furtively I crept 
of the affair, but, setting aside the base | followed with my infant son the amaz-/from the spot. I had not foreseen 
part played by Charles, I lay the entire | ing adventures of this intrepid animal, | this difficulty when accepting Edith’s 
blame upon our present-day juvenile | applauding his ingenious escapes from | hospitality with its moral obligation, 








literature. righteous punishment and awaiting} and all my hopes now centred in the 
When my sister-in-law invited me for | almost as eagerly as my offspring the | fruit-garden. 

that fatal week-end in August, she made | arrival of each instalment which should}; Sure enough there awaited me q/! 

no secret of her motive. | extricate him from the apparently hope-| feathered plunderer, flapping indig. | 


“Now that George is away,” she/less predicament in which we had left| nantly in the net which covered the | 
wrote, “ we are being eaten out of house | him the week before? How, then, could| raspberry canes. I advanced firmly, | 
and home by the rabbits, and the birds | I look Philip in the face if I should lift; much assisted by the fact that I am | 
will have every scrap of fruit unless you! my hand against his hero? | particularly fond of raspberries. Here at | 
come to the rescue. Charles is least I should be able to wipe 
too young and TJ can’t do any- out my pusillanimous weak- 
thing. 1 greatly disapprove of ness among the asparagus. 
women doing men’s work. So Figure, then, my feelings on | 
come and do what you can for realising thatthe pilferer whose 
is, my dear Henry.” career [ must immediately | 

Athoroughly sensible woman, terminate was no other than 
Edith, and never more so than Philip’s second-best favourite, | 
n her views on women. Iam Mrs. Speckle. Her surprising | 
myself old-fashioned enough to adventures formed the subject | 
believe that these stern and of the book which wasengaging | 
painful duties should be left to our attention when I left home, | 
the more strong-minded male. and which I should be required 

‘You did right in sending to resume forthwith upon my | 
for me, Edith,” said I on my return. Again I stood petrified, | 
arrival. ‘Of course we all de- until a footstep fell upon my 
plore the necessity for destroy- ear. 
ing these poor creatures, but It was my nephew Charles, | 
men look at these things differ- 
ently, since Nature has created 
them the sterner sex. I will 
start to-morrow morning.” 

“Do,” said Edith, with the 
satisfaction of one who has 
delegated an unpleasant but 
essential task. “If you could 
cet out before breakfast; I be- 
lieve the rabbits invade us in 
dozens.” 

At some personal sacrifice 
[ arrived thus early in the 


and his arrival reassured me. | 
A boy of ten—now all would 
be easy. Everyone knew what 
boys of that age were in the | 
matter of birds. Philip him- | 
self would some day be no} 
exception, despite his present 
taste in literature. I strove to 
conceal my relief as Charles 
appeared, grasping something 
behind him. 

“Hullo, Uncle,” be observed, | 
regarding the net without a 





kitehen-garden. Certainly the , eC trace of the natural boy's gleam 

day was exquisite, and sug- Kent Spuad. of bloodthirsty anticipation. | 
vested thoughts far other than “What's that? Athrush. A! 
slaughter and sudden death. “HE PROCEEDED TO WASH HIS FACE.” hen too. Iexpect she's got a) 


But I had assured my sister- nest somewhere, poor thing.” | 
in-law that men viewed these This annoyed me. Why | 
things differently, and I gripped my| As I thus meditated the marauder| must he introduce sentiment into the 
gun more firmly and strode on, trying | suddenly espied me. My reason began | business ? 
to concentrate upon the grave financial |to return. Now, I reflected, be will bolt “ Yes,” I said grimly, “ it 7s a thrush, | 
loss to my brother in consequence of| for the hedge, and a sporting shot is on| and it is found guilty of stealing.” 
these unchecked depredations, not to/a different plane from brutal massacre} ‘Oh,’ said Charles without enthu- | 
mention the more personal loss to my-| whilst feeding. Besides, there is always lsiasm. “must vou kill it?” (He had | 
self, for Edith was always generous in| the possibility that one may not——_ | now brought his hands into view, and | 
the matter of hampers. Would you believe it, that rabbit | I perceived with a sinking heart that 
And then, just as I was working up | never stirred. He merely gave me his|they bore no catapult, but a yolume 
a most satisfactory condition of mental ifamous smile (see title page of Robert| entitled Our Bird Friends.) “ You 
frightfulness, I sighted him. | Rabbit), and then with an air of per-| know, Uncle, we have so many rasp- 
Bolt upright in the middleof George's | feet confidence proceeded to wash his! berries that I don’t think we ought to 
young asparagus, just concluding a su-|face with his paws in the engaging | grudge the few these birds take in re- 
premely adequate breakfast and mani-| manner described in Chapter III.—a| turn for their beautiful singing.” 
festly thanking Heaven for it, I could passage which, I may mention, it is Hope breathed her last. Not merely 
not fail to recognise him. The expres- | Philip’s never-failing diversion to re-| useless as a moral support, Charles had 
| hit upon the very plea so poignantly 
That settled it. If Robert's time had | urged by Mrs. Speckle on page 23, when 


(Inset: Philip (child of above sportsman) and his favourite he: 





but Robert Rabbit. 














| duce Philip to tears, and on more than 


| negotiated after the most earnest assur- | 
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“THE FOUR HORSEMEN.” 


M.F'.H,. “Hotp HARD, YOU FOUR 


| she is caught in the cherry-tree and is| sition, which I thought unusual in a 


released by the weeping farmer on re-| boy of his age. Perhaps, too, he had 
minding him of how greatly his children | been re impressed with me than I 
will miss her plaintive song. The mere| had realised. Boys are shy creatures. 
ight of this picture is suflicient to re-| ‘ Indeed, my boy, I am glad to hear 
|it,”” I saidencouragingly. ‘“ Won't you 

one occasion the page has only been | tell us what it was?” 
* Well, you see, I bet Mary five bob 


you wouldn’t kill anything.” 


ances on my part that ‘‘of course she} 
wasn't really killed.” | 
I pulled myself together. 

| 

| 








THE HYPOCRITE. 


* Well, Charles,” I said, feigning a 
tolerant smile, “if you feel like that} Or course they play wonderfully well 


about it I suppose we must let her off | the newest kinds of music, and no one 
this time.”’ | can steer them like Sir Henry, how- 
With this I opened the net. Mrs.| ever wild and trackless the wilderness. 
Speckle dashed triumphantly into the} But give the Queen’s Hall orchestra a 
nearest tree, trom which, instead of re- | melody to play and it simply revels in 
warding me with her sweetest notes, as|it, from the man with the triangle to 

in the case of the farmer, she merely | the man with the baton. 
shrieked a raucous defiance. It is not so with all the audience. 
|The young man near me was very rest- 





“T regret,” said I to Edith on taking} less during the bright tune with which 
my somewhat inglorious departure, |t 
“that my visit has produced no result.” 
“Oh! it’s not so bad as that,” piped | in scorn. 
the voice of Charles. “J've got some-| who listened happily. 
thing out of it, anyway.’ | was one of the really musical ones. 
My heart warmed to the child. I But his demeanour changed for the 
never had cared for him, but perhaps I | symphony — one of those advanced 
w|compositions in which the French 
orns moon about until the oboe chips 


had been unjust, and clearly he no 
sympathised with my embarrassing po- 


he concert opened. The lip next but} 
one to his fresh young beard was curled | 
He looked pityingly on those | 
Evidently he| 


THIS Isx’? THE APOCALYPSE.” 


lin with a bit of a skirl, and the violins 
sport chaotically, while the trumpets 
get on with their own particular busi- 
ness, quite unmindful of what the rest 
of the orchestra is doing. 

I soon found my musical neighbour 
more interesting than the symphony. 
He maintained his stance, his two ears 
cocked towards Sir Henry's back, his 
eyes fixed high on the small pipes of 
the organ. 

But as the big moments dragged on 
I noticed that he unfolded his arms, 
and later he began fiddling with his 
watch-chain. Then he gently rubbed 
one of his ears, which were now only at 
half-cock, He even began to look about 
him 

it was towards the end of the second 
movement, when the orchestra seemed 
to be indicating lost souls barking their 
shins in the obscurity of a “ London 
particular” against masses of tin cans, 
that he revealed his true self. 

He yawned. 

From a report of Mr. Ltoyp Grorce’s 


speech at Leeds :— 





j 
| 
| ‘*My upbringing, my sympathies, my old 
bent of mind, is demoncrati 

Evenis g Paper. 


Anti-coalition papers, please copy. 
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but you have never succeeded ; you know 
A TRANS-ALPINE PARADOX. that she is the wife of the man-cham- 


Traveciers in Italy to-day have a| bermaid and that his tip includes her ; 
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new experience; they find themselves 
in the land of No-tips. Some such pro- 
clamation as this :— 

“ ASSOCIAZIONE [TALIANA ALBERGATORI, 


Sono assolutamente proibite le mancie. 


fendu. 
Tips are strictly forbidden. 


Das Trinkgeldgeben ist verboten.’ 


is displayed in every hotel lobby and 


but none the less you give her some- 
| thing, and then have to return to the 
| room to correct your whole pre-arranged 
Well, how delightful to be rid 


budget. 
of her! 


And how delightful to be rid of all 
Tout pourboire est absolument dé-| the small buttony boys who are so 


[Novemper 1, 1929, 


pluck to break the order publicly; and 
yet you have a feeling of shame. Your 


meanness is flagrant. You know that 
the waiters themselves brought about 
the new dispensation, yet none the less 
you enter the bus for the station crim 
son with a sense of guilt. 

Kiven the impossibility of giving the 
perfunctory tipsisan unwelcome change. 
What, then, of the loss of the pleasure 





pommpresent and polite when the time | of rewarding the really thoughtful and 


| hotels specialise 


for departure comes! How delightful no 
longer to have to discriminate bet ween 
| the duplicate officials in whom French 
the other fellow who 
very likely in your bedroom too; and|is sometimes in the porter’s desk but| ent creatures—how furious L wa 


| friendly attendants? How I should 
| have liked to press a note of some worth 
into the hand of that nice Joseph at 


| ; 
Bologna; and—I said we were inconsist- 


| 


;, and 


the various friends whom you meet on | isn't the porter; the man in livery who} still am, to think that, before rea ising 


the road, and who have been in Italy 
just so much longer than yourself as to 
give them the right to coun- ‘ 
sel and to warn, all make 
the same remark, “ lhope,” 
they say, quite earnestly, 
“you're sticking to this 
No-tip business. It’s per- 
fectly genuine,” they say. 
“It’s not like No-tips at 
home, where you pay no at- 
tention, It's the real thing; 
remember that the 
waiters themselves started 
it. Whatever you do,” they 
conclude, ‘*don’t give any- 
one anything, and particu- 
larly so in the hotels.” 

“[ don’t,” you say; “1 
won't; but—” 

Now whatdoesthat “but” 
mean ? 

It means that man nor- 
mallyis a tipping animal. It 
means that we are illogical 
creatures who adore custom 
and routine. It means that 
though in the abstract and 
in anticipation it is a pleas- | 
ant thing to have all the annoying ex- | 
actions of hotel servants removed and | 
compounded for by an extra ten per | 
cent. on the bill, when the time comes | 
we mniss them, and are even capable of 
regretting them. 

What can be more irritating than, as 
you leave your room in a French hotel 
on the last morning, having all ready 
the varying douceurs for the people who 
have really done something for you 
the porter, the lift-boy, the man-cham- 
bermaid, the valet, the waiter who 
brought the breakfast, the page who 
brought the newspapers 
exasperating than the ‘presence, just 

| outside the door, of a woman in a white 
cap, silent, immovable, smiling, with 
the faintest suggestion of an open palm 
| and a very strong suggestion of desiring 
a reward even if she has not earned it ? 
| ‘This is the first time you have seen her. 


and 


LIKE 
Her Lad) 





Jarvis (who has been told to tal 
WON'T WALK, MY 


what is more | 





the dogs for a walk). 


LADY; THEY RACE AND CHASE ALL 


MAD THINGS,” 


ship, “Wet, JARVIS, YOU MUST JUST 


RACE 


ALT, OVER THE PLACE LIKE A MAD THING TOO.” 


other fellow, so like him, who does it 
too when the genuine one 
effrontery to be eating a meal; the 
husky luggage-bearers in aprons and 
waistcoats who multiply so embarrass 
ingly as the bus approaches the door! 


Italy, after experience of French hotels, 
would sigh with relief to think that 
such perplexities were behind him. 
And perhaps at first he does. But—— 

Again I ask, what does “ but’ mean ? 
| It means that there is something to 
be said for tipping after all. Tipping 
may be a degrading habit ; men should 
not, for doing their jobs, be paid twice 





over—you know the arguments; yet 
it can be even more degrading to 


feel oneself sneaking about with one’s 
pockets buttoned up, merely nodding 
good-bye where one used to distribute 
largesse. You know that tips are not 





You may have tried to get her byringing, 


expected; you would not have 


OVER 


has the | 


You would say that the traveller to! 


the! 


stands at the door and takes off his cap| that the no-tip notice was to be taken 
whenever you leave or enter, and the| literally, I had mechanically given a lira 


cup of coffee on the morning 
of my arrival in Italy 

With which of us 
him or myself, I was 
more angry I find it very 
difficult to decide: with my 
self for parting with the 
money, or with him for not 


with 


to put me right and repu 
diate it. Every time I saw 
him after (and the 
mind’s eye I am glaring at 
him, across Hurope, at this 
minute) I thought, “ You 
owe me alira.” It is a debt 
that will never be cleared 
even if he were to 
lines he would not repay it 

and there is no debt that 
will rankle so long. Not so 
much because of the m« ney, 
although a lira at that date 
was worth nearly three- 

a pence, but because of the 
| gross injustice of the thing. 1. V. L. 


with 


see these 


“Ber 
THE 


THEY 
PLACE 


AND CHASE 











THE BROWN BERRY. 

“On, it’s you, is it?” 
| I entered. 

I looked round. It was. 

| “Ido wish you'd take Margaret out 
for a little walk before tea,’ 
tinued. “I'm so busy, and she ought 
to have some air. 
dreadfully ?”’ 

Betty is the person who is allowing 
me to marry her, and I can refuse her 
nothing. ... 

« Well, Margaret,” I remarked when 
we had got half-way, casting about in 
my mind for a topic to keep the flag- 
ging conversation going—“ well, I ex- 
pect you had a good time at Seamouth. 
You're still as brown as a berry.” 

“ Berries aren’t brown,” said Mar- 
garet. ‘They're red.” 


said Betty as 


she con- 





to the careless and indiffer- | 
ent waiterwho brought mea | 


the | 


having thecommon deceney | 
yj 


Would you mind 


| 
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“Nearly all berries are brown,” | 
replied with dignity. “ Otherwise what \ 
sense would there be in saying ‘as . 


a ’ \ 


brown as a berry 
“There isn’t any. They're all red. 
Look at them.” 
I scanned the hedges anxiously 
They were thickly loaded with a luxuri- 
ant crop of red berries; there wasn'ta 


brown one in sight. It was an awk 




















ward moment. i 
“T don’t mean that sort of berry at 
all. Look at those nice cows ove) 
there. Wouldn’t you like to be a cow 
and lie about and eat grass all day?” 
“No, I shouldn’t. What sort of 
| berries do you mean, then?” 
“What sort of berries? Well, you | 
know y | 
“But I don’t know; that ’s why I 
asked you. I don’t believe you know | 
either. Aunty Betty knows every- | 
thing.” 
This was not to be borne. 
“Then 1’m surprised that she hasn’t 
told you this story about a brown 
berry.” 
“Oh, is it a story? Do tell me 
“Well ‘ 
at You do say ‘well’ a lot.” | 
“Tt's part of the story. Well, ever | 
so long ago there was a Princess who | 
lived all alone on a small island in the 
Transoceanic Archipelago.” 
“ Where did she live?” | 
“Where I said. And as the island | | 
| was very small (in fact only three feet | 
long by seven inches wide) she couldn't 
take much exercise. Besides, her hai 
was bright green.” 
“ Nobody's hair is green.” 
oid Hers Was, That 's why she lived 
alone. You wouldn't like to live with asia = - 
anybody who had green hair, would | eS a — 
you?” | 
“Shouldn't mind.” THE CULT OF SIDE-WHISKERS. 
“Other people did. You see, a horri Sm ild (at a Prom. Concert on her first visit to London), “Why 1s rr, Mummy, 
ble old witch had turned it green, — | THAT BUTLERS ARE 80 FCND OF MUSIC bes 
| love witches ! ad | — : —$—$—$—$—$—$————————————————————————— --——- 
| “Do you? Personally I prefe: leuise. You've never met an eagle | “ Not so awfully. Aren't you going 
princesses, but I suppose it’s all a} calle d Smith, have you? That shows | to tell me about the brown berry?” 
matter of taste. So when she caught} what an awfully good disguise it was.” | “Oh, that comes right at the end of 
the eagle with the golden beak , “O—~oh!” | the story, and l've got to go directly 
“IT know! He was a Prince in dis-| ‘And so the eagle flew away with | after tea. I'l tell you what to do, 
guise,”’ | the Princess, right across - though, because it s really very exciting. 
“ How ever did you guess? Yes, 1’m| “ When are you coming to the part | You just ask Aunty Betty to finish it 
sure he was; and very well disguised | aby ut the berry?” for you after I’ve gone. She'll be sure 
too.” : | «Presently. Well, after they had} to know it, if she knows every thing.” 
* Who disguised him ? | flown three times round the world Margaret should go far; but not with 
“A powerful magician called Willi “ Why did they do that ?” |'meforcompany. I’m too clever for her. | 
clarxon,”’ | «“ Because they were both absorbingly | ———————— | 
: ‘ “Mr uses his caravan as a car. He 


“Whi bi i ,! hat was | interested in the ent ical observation ot} . 
the P aati en t What wa eee ; : | pays all his calls in it, leaving itoutside when | 
ie rrince caller : 


| he enters the house.”—Sunday Paper, 
“ug 4h, ”? : 
Smith Most considerate. 
‘ 


natural phenomena. 
“Oh | 
they came to an enormous castle 


‘Princes aren’tcalled Smith. They’re : ee 
From a Church service-paper : 


call Prince Charming, or something | And right on the very top of the highest 
like that. I don’t believe you know |tower there was By Jove! here | **( where can wisdom be found?’ Boyer. 
much about this story.” we are at home again already. Well,| p. 108.” 

“ But that was just part of the dis-| we've had a jolly walk, haven't we?” | A comparatively simple matter, after all. 
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ST. PAUL'S. 
Like the red temples of the evening sky, 
Once flamed and faded Paul's proud-pinnacled quire, 
And all its ancient pomps of arch and spire 
Lay desolate, as stricken forests lie ; 
Then it was well for England that the high 
Unconquered spirit of her trod the fire 
And lifted from the ashes and the mire 
New aisles where her old dreams find sanctuary. 


And it is well that in the clamorous day 

Hurrying and disregardful throngs of men 

Should catch a glimpse of something past their ken 
In the dim dome, the narrowing columns grey, 

And dream, though forthwith they awake again, 
And pray, although they little think they pray. * 
). M.S. 





HINTS TO AXED OFFICERS. 


By way of supplementing the official literature which has 


| recently been circulated for the guidance of ex-officers in 


the various branches of civilian employment best suited to 


| their military experience, Mr. Punch has collected a few 


hints which he suggests may be useful to gentlemen leaving 
the Army who were formerly employed in the Survey 
Department, where drawing, it is understood, is a necessary 
accomplishment. 

His advice is derived from an authoritative source, and 
he cannot do better than give it verbatim, in the language 
of the expert whom he consulted :— 

“T’ain’t a bit of use your takin’ up this ‘ere Art unless 
yer ‘as intelligence, knows yer chalks and 'ow to buy ‘em. 
Don’t be too ambitious at first. Mark my word, you ‘ll get 


‘ung up over ‘orses, for instance, or the return of the life- 





boat, or Lascenugs. They all ’ave their tricky points. 
Stick to Still Life. A couple o’ crossed ’addocks makes a 
pretty picture on the pavement, and a drop of rain don’t 
spoil em. If you ’aven’t no ideas, a peep at a second- 
‘and shop will often show you a landscape or a pair of 
boots you can copy. 

“ Don’t touch Liuoyp GroroeE, or you may get ‘im rubbed 
out, and bang goes yer chalk and time. 

“ The personal touch is useful. The story of ow yer saved 
the baby from the burning stables and got ‘urt in doing it, 
written neat and not too flowery, will often raise the wind. 
An ‘acking cough too, if lifelike, is an asset. 

“ Watch the weather and never start in with the colours 
if it looks gloomy over’ead. Black and white is different 
Rain turns ‘em Impressionistic, but makes a mess o’ red 
and blue. 

“The Pitch is important. Don’t start a bunch o’ grapes 
on that furrin cement stuff. And remember that night-work 
don’t pay without a moon, and full at that. Then’s the 
time for a churchyard study, or a child at prayer or an 
escaped convict. Working with candles is a washout, they 
burns too quick; besides yer ’as to stick ‘em in bottles, 
and that upsets the artistic atmosphere. 

“Try what you can do at propagander, when the cops 
aren't about, with a bit of white. I’ve known one chap 
get as much as four bob a dozen chalking awkward ques- 
tions like ‘Where do Oundswell rates go to?” on the 
pavement after dark. That fetches ‘em all right. We 
outed a mayor that way. 

“I reckon there ought to be an ‘arvest when they gets 
going with the ‘lections. But my advice to you, mate, is to 
stick to fish an’ landscapes to start with; it’ssafer. Don’t 
overdo the chalk. An’ if yer can sit beside yer work, when 
. 's done, with a stiff arm and leg, so much the better for 

he ‘at,” 


$< 


THE ARTISTS RIFLES. 

Some time ago Mr. Punch took a modest hand in re- 
cruiting for the Inns of Court O.T.C., and he now ventures 
to put forward the claim of another unit of the famous 
old “Grey Brigade,” the Artists Rifles, 28th Battalion 
The London Regiment, T.A. 

Founded in 1859, this Corps has a great fighting record 
both in South Africa and France. During the Great War 
it provided over ten thousand officers for the Regular 
and Territorial Forces. Its First Battalion landed in 
France in October, 1914. 

Two thousand of its members were killed in action and 
five thousand wounded. It won eight Y.C.’s, fifty-six 
D.8.0.’s and eight hundred and twenty-two M.C.'s (sixty- 
nine Bars). , 

It is to the Public Schools Universities and Hospitals 
that the Corps looks to fill the gaps in its ranks caused by 
the War. Public School men could ask for no better Club, 
Its School of Arms has turned out some of the best Swords- 
men, Boxers, Bayonet Fighters and Gymnasts in the Army ; 
witness the record of its achievements at the Royal Tourna- | 
ment. Its attractions include Cricket, Rugby Football 
and Swimming Clubs; and on the intellectual side it 
offers to men of education certain advantages that fully 
justify its motto, “‘ Marte Minerva.” 

In appealing for recruits for this distinguished Corps | 
Mr. Punch would like to pay once more a tribute to the | 
memory of one of his own writers, ALEC JoHNSTONE, of the 
Shropshire Light Infantry, who went out with the Artists | 
Rifles in the early days of the War and died a gallant death. | 

The history of the Corps in the Great War is set out in 
a recently published volume, entitled Artists Rifles, Regi- | 
mental Roll of Honour and War Record, 1914-1919 (How- 
LETT AND Son). 

Full particulars of the conditions of service and details 
of all branches of the Corps’ activities may be obtained 
from Headquarters, the Artists Rifles, Duke’s Road, Euston | 
toad, W.C. 





FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 

ANCIENT AND MODERN. | 

V.—REPARATIONS. 

‘ Novueur care I for silver or gold, 

Count me your herds,’ quoth the sheikh o! old; 
“ All that you own is by conquest mine, 

All that you pay you shall pay me in kine 











Kine for the ploughing and kine for the wain, 
Deep would I furrow this virgin plain, 
Plant it with olive and date and vine; 
All that you pay you shall pay me in kine. 
‘‘ Horn for the goad—or the javelin-shaft ; | 
Hide for the trace—or the scimitar-haft; 
Milk from the udder and meat from the chine; 
All that you pay you shall pay me in kine. 


‘Horn for the wakening, hide for the bed, 
Horn for the mustering, hide for the dead, 
Horn for the beaker and hide for the wine ; 
All that you pay you shall pay me in kine. 


“Cows for the noosing, bulls for the blade, 
So is the cowboy warrior made; 

Herds! Herds! and the world is mine! 

All that you pay you shall pay me in kine.” 








The Limit in Optimism. 
“Tutor required for boy ; country; no salary ; one that could pay 








for board preferred.”—Adrt. in Daily Paper. 
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HOTEL CONFIDENCES, 


Expansive Lady. “ Now myseir, I pon’?r CARE FOR CLOTHES, BUT IF MY HUSBAND HAD His WAY I'D BE JUST A DRESSED-UP DOLL.” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


The career of Adela, 
cates two great positions 
the second of personal prestige 


the first of social notoriety and | 
out of shame and gener- | 


Tue opening of The Cathedral (MAcm1Lian) is a trifle| osity respectively, is, as recorded by Mr. Ropert Hicnens | 
scattered and unimpressive, but once Mr. HuGH WaLroLk|in December Love (Casseu.), scarcely less absorbing when | 


warms to his work it is delightful to watch him, like aj viewed as a sermon on feminine vanity than it is if one 
collie on a Westmorland fell, rounding up a stray character|looks upon it as a mystery of feminine motives. And 
here, heading off a would-be runaway there, and bringing | although, like most homiletic novels, it would do with a 
the whole flock compactly downhill toa very well-contrived | little compression, it leaves me quite ready to sit under 
objective. ‘“ Downhill” is doubly the mot juste here, for ) 


the main theme of this very fine novel is the long moral] similar texts. His heroine, an Edwardian beauty, loses, 


Mr. Hicuens again as often as he chooses to hold forth on | 


deterioration and swift social decline of Adam Brandon, 
Archdeacon of Polchester, a commanding and unforget- 
table figure who stands (but not obtrusively or inhumanly) 
for that prosperous ecclesiasticism to which the Cathedral, | 
its pinnacles and precincts, etiquette and intrigue, have 
come to mean considerably more than the worship of God. 
Brandon's rival, Canon Ronder, is, significantly enough, a 
far worse man than Brandon—perverse where the Arch- 





when at the zenith of her middle-aged vogue, fifty thousand 
pounds’ worth of jewels in the Paris-Calais express, and 
thereupon resigns herself, with unaccountable suddenness 
and apparent finality, to white hairs and a dowager retire- | 
ment. From this last, however, she emerges, to enter 
the lists against Beryl Van Juyn, a wealthy and brilliant 
American girl; the spoils of the victor to be the heart and 
hand of a youthful diplomatist, Alick Craven. A stalwart 


deacon is blind, ruthless where he is blundering ; 


and|old general who is waiting for the reversion of Adela's 


Ronder’s malevolent neutrality over the sordid marriage of | affections, and a depraved adventurer who believes himself 
Brandon's son and over the infidelity of his wife is a ‘sure of Beryl’s, together with two excellent American spin- 
greater factor in the Archdeacon’s ruin than their open | sters and a ruthless selection from the clientéle of the Café 
antagonism over the St. Anthony Pybus living. The| Royal, assist the knitting and unravelling of a complicated 
idyllic wooing of Joan Brandon by J hnny St. Leith re-| and original plot in Mr. Hicnens’ most dexterous manner. 
lieves the book of undue sombreness; and Mr. WALPOLE's 














fine talent for recapturing scenery and weather is triumph- 
ant throughout. I wonder, by the way, how many readers | 
will be able to attribute Ronder’s drawing-room to its| 
original proprietor. 








The romantic hero, not yet entirely demobilised, of Mr. 
W. J. Locke lives up to his reputation in The Tale of | 
Y'riona (Lane), for “the masculine in him exulted in his | 
physical strength and skill—in the clean straight element- | 
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wy yet scientific left-hander that got the hulking swine 
between the eyes and sent him reeling and sprawling and 
asking for no more punishment.” “ The word swine is used 





a good deal here,” as I read the other day in a letter from | 


» small boy at a preparatory school; and the same thing 
applies to villains in Mr, W. J, Locke's school of thought. 
But there is a variation in heroes. Aleris Triona wa 
veally John Briggs, who sailed before the mast, became a 
chauffeur to a Russian Count and subsequently a recognised 
light amongst the Russian intelligentsia. During the 
upheavals of revolution he found the note-book of a dead 
ecret service agent full of a most amazing account of 
tortures and wanderings in Turkestan and Siberia. John 
riggs read it and re-read it until in imagination he became 
(lexis, and as Alexis he published and took the full credit foi 
the tale. He was not exactly an impostor, for he was a 
venius himself, as his subsequent novels showed; but the 
dead man’s story was his first introduction to fame. The 





emotional interest turns, as may be guessed perhaps, on | doesn’t seem to find anything like so much fun in making 





his wife's discovery 
of the secret, after 
which John Briggs, 
wild with remorse, 
lisappears into the 
unknown to redeem 
himself once more by 
honest toil. It is a 
ood thrilling story; 
but | wonder whether 
Mr. Locks, in wander- 
ing round his study, 
has ever picked up The 
(iiant’s Robe, or an 
earlier work of his 
own—dJaffery. 
Something about 
Ladies Only (Duck- 
WORTH) makes me 
think that Miss May 
ipainvon sketched it 
out first of all as an 
idea for yet one more 
successful play. As a 
novel it is quite well- 
written, if without its sacoebedodkaa 


Taxi-driver (who has received the era 
THER MISSUS WAKES UP AN’ 'RKARS ME DR 
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;| guardian, into marriage, so that he may father her child, 





OF YOUK POCKET-MONEY FOR THIS HEXTRAVAGANCE.” 


—, 


{November 1, 1922, 


i} 


too pleasant a note. So Avril Colefar, whom, in pite of 
her passionate error, the seducing of her boyish lover, whieh 
leads to his suicide, we like, and, | should suppose, are 
meant to like, begins rapidly to deteriorate, to hate and 
ithwart the mother with whom she has been on such inti- 
‘mate terms, to trap her friend, Basil Trent, her dead lover's 


i 
| 
| 
| 


| take it that Mr. CumBpernLAND means to show us develop- 
jing in Avril her mother’s hateful insincerity and callous. 
‘ness. Brilliant is the portrait of Mrs, Colefar, with its 
| stark selfishness, all the careful sordid strategy of her 
‘matrimonial campaign against the rich, inhuman Sir Rex 
| Swithin, and the remorseless sensuality of her pursuit of 
i the young musician, Mi rdurant, A little too bad to be 
| true, one hopes; and one certainly doubts whether so 
| calculating a lady would have risked, at the moment when | 
het victory was won but not consolidated, the di covery 
which in fact wrecked her position. i 





Mr. Cumprrnanp | 
—— his pleasant charac 
ai teed ters asin the develop- 

a 1 
a ment of the worst of 
seettametee LD this strange ther 
y CAAA bois strange mother 

( aman and daughter. 





: I am afraid that} 
Miss KE. M. Dena 
FIELD'S sense of the | 
ridiculous has pre 

vented her fr 
ing & pol lect success 
of The Opt ‘(Hur 
CHINSON). Iler dia 
logue 18 US 


m mak 


delightful 


and incisive as ever, | 
but her extraordinary | 
facility in this art 
leads her on and on al 
most against her will. | 
She allow Canon 


Morchard tot lk until 
he makes himself so | 
absurd that I felt I 
was laughing at him | 


, 


ct fare), “Best GO IN QUIETLY IN CASE 
vin’ AWAY. SH MIGHT STOP THE REST 





| 
too often, and failed to | 
understand his child | 





author's usual charm; very light and jolly and even funny, 
with a mice little moral tucked away in it; but I could not 
help feeling the need of an atmosphere of footlights and 
grease-paint for the proper development of the farce. It is 
the story of one Hubert, a kindly suburban soul of ap- 
parently sufficient means and no occupation, who, with 
the noble purpose of brightening the lives of dull and 


only.” He called it  Cwsar’s Court,” and appeared with 
his waiters in Roman costume. Upon his doorkeeper, 
styled Cerberus, devolved the choice, for admission, of 
ladies 80 obviously unprepossessing, dull or neglected as to 
be in need of I/ubert’s ministrations. 


Of course the thing 
refused to work as he designed it. 


tomers, and the vicar himself applied for a post as waiter. 
linally, the admission of his own wife among the obvi- 
ously dull and neglected ones teaches Hubert « useful lesson 
and brings the curtain down upon a happy ending. 


Mr. Gerap Cumperann is, of course, a modern, and it 


é The staff struck for the | 
_ right of entertaining ladies of a compensating charm at a 
| later session; his vicar's wife appeared among the cus- 


lren’s adoration for him. But this is my one and only | 
}complaint. Miss DeLarieLp possesses a literary style that | 
18 the last word in crispness, and her characterisation, 
when she avoids the rocks of caricature, is consistently 
good, The Canon's family of two boys and three g rls live 
not less by what they do than by what they say. And Owen 
QVuentillian, a clever young man with a strong tendency to 
priggishness, is drawn with uncanny skill. 

It is safe to say that no collection of pictures from Punch 
has ever been published in which a higher standard at once 
}of humour and technical skill is reached and maint Lined 
than the volume of Punch Pictures by Mr. Frank Keyxouns 
which Messrs. Cassent have just issued by arrangement 
with the Proprietors of Punch. I shrink from making @ 
wider comparison lest I should be rebuked by the modesty 
of Mr. Punch for flattering him in the person of his Art 
Kditor. But I may at least permit myself to say that 
Mr. Reynoups’ work seems to me to have passed, and 
easily passed, the severe test of collection, and that these 
pictures afford me a satisfaction as fresh and joyous as ab 
the time when they first appeared in these pages. A delight- 








wouldn't do to end A Lover at Forty (Grant RIcHARDSs) on 


ful gift for the coming season of gifts. 
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| watched 


| to be sunrises. 


| things are quiet in Mexico, 
| the Mexicans are not very 
polite, tappears that they 


|The Popolari, of course, | 


| key has been asking for it 
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CHARIVARIA. 
“Mr. J. D. Horn, of Berwick,” writes 
a Manchester Guardian correspondent, 
“has not made a speech in the House 
of Commons for over twenty 
The others have been told about it, but 
they will go on doing it, 


years,” 


The experimental big explosion in 
Holland was not heard in England. It 
was unfortunate that it coincided with 
the opening of the lection campaign 


According to a gossip-writer who 
the removal of Mr. Lioyp 
Grorar’s belongings from Downing 
Street, several of the pictures repre 
sented sunsets. When they arrived 
there they were believed 7 


An American journalist | 


reports that, although 


don't even shoot one an 
other “Good night” now. 





“The Faseisti,” declares | yr 
The lrish Times,“ are the | 
cream of Italy’smanhood,” | * 


are merely the ice cream. 


Russia has promised | 
Turkey her moral support. | 
We can only say that Tu 


and now she must make 
the best of a bad thing. Mr. Mc'T'a 
4 WHAT THE 


WHA'S 


The beer judges at the | 


srewers’ Exhibition, we! 


Mrs. McTavish, “Wat 


SPEAKIN' DISNA KEN 
THAT'S METAPHEESICS.” 
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bringing the splendid openings in Russia 
to the notice of the parents of the little 
girl-pianist next-door, 


The late Mr. Grapsrong was for 
clearing the Turk out bag and baggage, 
but the latter alw ays seems to be going 
back for his attaché case. 





A resident of Burlington, Iowa, who 
)has just died, has drawn strike pay 
|from his union for thirty-four years. 
| It is believed that he has bequeathed 
the strike to his eldest son. 


There is reported to be a woman in 
| China aged a hundred and thirty-one. 
| The same sort of thing has been whis 

pered about many an Englishwoman 


| 






vish, “Wret, 
PAIRTY WHA'S 


WHEN THE PAIRTY WHA 
APEAKIN' MEANS, AN’ WHEN 
WHAT HE'S BLETHERING 








‘s ‘ Merarnersics,’ GuipMAN?” 
LISTENS DISNA KEN 


ABOOT 





Double Rhinoceros. We don’t know 
what he had done, but we hope he will 
take the lesson to heart. 


The London County Council has been 
asked to take steps to prevent worn- 
out taxicabs from plying for hire on the 
streets. The present system of work- 
ing them till they drop and then selling 
the body to the Soho restaurants has 
nothing to recommend it, 


“ There is a job for every man in the 
United States,” says Senator Mepis. 
McCormick. We have often wondered 
what kept them there. 


An evening paper quotes a medical 
authority as saying that an important 
——————— factor in the attainment 
of perfect sleep. is the selec 
tion of the right pyjamas. 
We have certainly known 
some so loud that they 
would keep even the neigh 
bours awake. 


Snow fell in the Ligh- 
lands the otherday. Ow 
English summet 


very loth to go, 
* 


SCCLUS 


The hours during which 
marriages can take place 
at the Registrar's are to 
be considerably extended. 
The American practice of 
selling monthly books of 
licences at reduced rate 
Lo regulai 
under consideration 


customers is 


| 


PAIRTY 
HIMSEL’ 


THE In the opinion of Di 
W.C,. WILKINSON the value 


_| of the human nose cannot 





read, only gargle and do not swallow | who refused to confess to being more | be over-estimated, We never move out 


the samples of beer. Cowards! 

One of the wedding presents received 
by the rx-Karser is said to have cost 
twenty million marks. The usual cruet, 
we Imagine, 


According to an official statement | 
new telephone subscribers are coming | 


in at the rate of six thousand a month 
But you ought to see them as they 


fo out 


It is just announced by an American 
actuary that Mr. Jonn RockereLLEr’'s 


income is larger than that of Mr. Henry | 


Forp. The expert was quite right to 


leave our name out of it. 


The musical critic of the Moscow 
lzvestia declares that a piece ought to 
be rendered quite contrarily to the in- 
tentions of the composer. 


VOL. CLXIUI, 


| than ninety-nine. 


| * 

| While being driven to slaughter at 
| Coalville, Leicestershire, an ox ran up 
ithe stairs leading to a solicitor's office. 
We can only conelude that it knew vers 
little about solicitors. 


| 
A correspondent of ‘a contemporary 
lstates that it does not injure the roo! 
lof the mouth to play a suxophone, The 
roof of the house, of course, is anothe: 
matter. 

“A glass of beer to most people,” 
savs The Evening Standard, “1s just a 
Indignant beer-drinkers, 


' ta) 
| gla 33 of beer. 


however, continue to protest that that 
is just what it isn t. 





| An English missionary in Ful Kien 
; , 
has been decorated by the Chinese 





We are! Government with the Order of the picturesque detail. 


of the house without ours. 


A Fair Warning. 
* NorTice 
My wif , has left my home for 
nearly three years. I cannot tell where o 
earth she is. I therefore notice the publio at 
large that I do not feel like remaining im th 
condition much longer.”—Jamaica c 








“Gold Wedding Rings, 22 ewt., always in 
stock, Sold by weight from 30 


Advt, in Local Pape: 

If vour wife is inclined to gad about, 
make her wear one of these 

Beneath a picture: 

* Racing, the sport of Kings, is resuming it 
pre-war standard in England. The picture 
hows Tetrameter, the winner of (he Goodwood 
Stewards Cup, approaching the winning post 
on which were seated the King and Queen.” 


Canadian Taper. 


Our home papers somehow missed this 
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ORATIONS, LTD. 

Tue walls of the waiting-room of 
Orations, Ltd., were covered with 
framed and glazed samples of the firm’s 
special lines, and I was becoming en- 
grossed in a nice little thing in after- 
dinner oratory, commencing :— 


“When I entered this room to-night 
I had no idea that I was going to 
be called upon. . .” 
when I became aware of the Secretary 
at my elbow. 

“We do jeverything in the way of 
orations,” he said, “ but at the moment, 
of course, we are concentrating on polit- 
ical brands. A General Election in- 
volves the Candidates, in the aggregate, 
in the making of over one hundred thou- 
sand speeches. By working on the mass- 
production principle we are in a posi- 
tion to turn out, at cut-prices, an enor- 
mous number of high-grade speeches 
in any desired shade of political thought.” 

A boy in buttons rushed up to him 
with a telegram. 

« An order from an Asquithian client,” 
he confided, as he rapidlv filled in some 
details on a printed card :— 


Speech No, F14507 


Creed . . . Wee Free 
Place . . . Drill Hall, Winklesea 
Date . . November 9th 


Duration . 14 hours. 

“System!” he said. “I give this 
card to the boy, and shortly it will 
emerge from the other end of our 
organisation in the form of a powerful 
speech,” 

lle now invited me to follow him 
through a double row of cubicles, the 
doors of which bore inscriptions such 
as ‘‘Genoa,” “ Protection,” ** War-mon- 
gers,” ‘Capital Levy,” “ Reparations,” 
“Mesopotamia,” ‘ Anti-Waste,” and 
“Palestine.” In these cubicles were the 
experts who deal exclusively with some 
special portion of the speeches. 

We stayed for a moment in the 
Aspersions Department, where they 
were working at very high pressure, 
and there I was shown a specimen 
which is in great demand :— 

« During the terrible period of Brit- 
ain’s peril, Mr. So-and-So and I 
worked together in perfect har- 
mony. We supported each other 
loyally through the heat and bur- 
then of theday. I entertained for 
Mr. So-and-So the warmest affec- 
tion. He was my friend. That 
makes it difficult for me to tell you 
now, as I do with the utmost em- 
phasis, that Mr. So-and-So is no- 
thing but a flagrant impostor 
masquerading as a patriot.” 

“And you supply fitting counter- 
sallies ?”’ I asked. 


The Secretary smiled, and for an an- 
swer handed me asheet which a tousled 
young man had just written :— 


“T must express my surprise that 
Sir X. Y. should consider that he is 
furthering his cause by indulging 
inshamelesspersonalities. Iregard 
it as a fresh manifestation of his 
deficient mental equipment, and 
only in keeping with the utter futil- 
ity and pusillanimity which have 
characterised his public life. I feel 
that it is beneath my dignity, both 
as your Candidate and as an indi- 
vidual, to reply in kind. I shall 
remain mute, merely remarking at 
this juncture...” 


The Secretary hurried me quietly past 
the Metaphor-room. 

“Our Metaphor expert isoverwrought 
to-day,” he explained. ‘He is upset 
because a very original image of his, 
about the ship of state on a lee-shore 
in a storm, was mangled by a Wiltshire 
client, who went on to refer to the hard 
hands of the Pilot, and the daylight 
between his seat and his saddle.” 

We halted in an adjoining room to 
watch a youth turning out epigrams 
in between draughts of India Pale Ale. 
Of his work one example remains in 
my memory: “It’s a wise politician 
who knows his own party.” 

Perorations were being prepared in 





the next room. These, 1 was told, re- 
quire very little discrimination, as the | 
same peroration could be used by all | 
parties. The Secretary showed me a'| 
specimen in the unctuous style :— 


“In the chaos which now reigns, and | 
with causes so sacred to defend, it | 
behoves every man, with his hand 
on his heart, to declare his faith, 
to work for that faith and to con- | 

tinue to work for that faith. Let | 

us approach the issue with a single 
mind, Let us go forward hand- | 
in-hand, nay, cheek-by-jowl . . ."’| 


| 


} 
| 


This, it appears, is in fair demand, but 

is not so popular as the aggressive kind. | 

“For it is an extraordinary thing,” 

the Secretary observed, “that even | 
ardent supporters of the League of | 
Nations, or elderly politicians of seden- | 
tary habits, or those who were once| 
conscientious objectors, ask for the fire- | 
eating peroration. Consequently we| 
turn out an infinite variety of this sort 
of thing, plainly marked, you will ob- 
serve, where the client should await 
applause, 

“That is the issue, on which I stand 
or fall. My armour is bright 
|pause) ; my good sword is in my 
right hand [pause]; and I have 
thrown away thescabbard. [Long 











pause.| Iam going into this fight 


| ** binette.”’ 
| should have hit on an ‘‘argot’’ word meaning 


—a bitterfight, which will be fought 
to a finish, and from which I shall 
only withdraw with my shield 
[pause] or on it. (Sits down).” 

Presently we reached the place where 
the component parts arrive from the 
experts and are assembled into speeches, 
On a table bearing two huge scrap. 
books marked ‘Scotch Jokes” (con- 
taining different versions for use in 
England and Scotland), I was aston- 
ished to find Speech No. F 14507 for 
the Wee Free already in being. In the 
preamble the date of the meeting had 
afforded a happy allusion to the Lord 
Mayor's Show, and the industry of 
Winklesea had furnished an allegory, 
of special appeal to the electors, in 
which Mr. Bonar Law was likened to 
the homely shell-fish defying the at- 
tempts of the Opposition pins to extract 
from him a definite policy. 

I took my leave, deeply impressed. 
Nothing is forgotten in Orations, Ltd, 
As I walked away I heard the Secretary 
say to an assistant :— 

“This client has been a good cus- 
tomer. Tell him that, if he can provide 
his own tame hecklers, we will send 
him gratis a few of our inspired ques- 
tions and crushing replies.” 








SLOP! 


The £3 prize offered by the Incorporated 
Association of Purveyors of Light Refresh- 
ments for the best substitute for the word 
‘*slop-basin,’’ an expression which was apt to 
jar upon tea-room susceptibilities, has been 
awarded to the competitor who suggested | 
It is unfortunate that the winner 


‘* figure laide ou ridicule,”’ 
Ou no! let’s never mention it, 
When up the matter crops ; 

Let every voice and pen shun it— 
That low expression, “ slps!” 
Though “serviettes” spread gentility 

Among the table “ props,” 
Till now our stale or chilly tea 
Has ranked as common “ sl«ps.” 
But see, at length a saviour 
This vulgar habit stops ; 
Ile ’d drown them in the gravy or 


” 


The soup, who talk of “ slxps! 


Yet our refined neologist 
In a fresh pitfall drops, 
When one reveals the hollow gist 
Of what he'd use for “ s!»ps.” 
Binette is slang to specify 
A pair of ugly chops; 
There'll be a “ mug” the less if I, 
For one, adhere to “ slops.” 
ZiGZAG. 








Another Impending Apology. 
“was born on May 22nd, 1879, which 
means that she was forty-three last birthday. 
Hardly creditable when you see some of the 
youthful parts she takes.”"— Weekly Paper. 





——— 
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THE FASCISTI SPIRIT. 


Memper or Mippue-Crass Unron (fired by the exramp’e of Signor Mvussouin}). “I WANT A BLACK | 


SHIRT, PLEASE, SUITABLE FOR A BLOODLESS REVOLUTION.” || 
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Ler tHe GENTLEMAN K:8S YER, MAUD, IF 'E WANTS TO! It WON'T POISON YER, AN’ 





A STRAICHT FICHT IN THE ANTIPODES. 


THERE seems to me to be a lack of 
definite political programmes in this 
country, a want of detail in the mani- 
festoes that the simple elector is invited 
to swallow. 


It is not so in New Zealand. I have 


had by me for some time the printed | 


address of a Candidate for the House of 
Representatives there, whose name, 
party and constituency I intend to con- 
ceal. I shall simply call him Mr. Barton 





for the sake of convenience, and I hope | 


| that if he ever sees this he will pardon 
| me for making use of his pamphlet, the 


more so as | find myself in hearty | 


agreement with at least one plank in 
his electoral platform. And whatever 
1 think about the rest of it I cannot 
help liking its honesty and straightfor- 
wad zeal. 

| Mr. Barton is troubled, it would seem, 
(as who is not?) about education. He 
disbelieves in sectarianism and the in- 
troduction of Bible teaching (as taught 
by the Churches) into the schools. At 
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leg te phe ets 
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the same time the growth of Com- 
munism worries him (as it worries us) 
quite a lot, and as an antidote to this 
he makes it the first point in his ap- 


peal to the voter “ that Genesis science | 


and geology should be taught in the 
sixth standard of schools.” 

You might say, “ Quite, quite,” to 
that; but Mr. Barton does not mean 
to let you olf so easily. ‘The neces- 
sity for this instruction,” he says, “ will 
be seen in the follow ing questions, which 
can only be answered by a knowledge 
of this little-known science 

(1) How does geology disprove evo- 
lution ? 

(2) How does geology prove that 
man was taken from the ground ? 

(3) How can science justify the asser 


tion that life was made before the 


; sun? 


(4) What is the name of the shells 
that can be picked up upon our beach 
that disprove evolution, and why ? 

(5) What did the experiments of 
Galileo with a pump prove in connec 
tion with Genesis ? 
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IT DON'T BIND US TO VOTE FoR ‘IM.” 


(6) What are the two things that 
|mankind has and monkeys have not 
| that prove Genesis ? 
| (7) How does science prove that fish 
wm birds were created about the same 
time? 
| (8) How does bacterio!ogy prove the 
i truth of Genesis?” 
| A pretty exacting questionnaire, all of 
it, and particularly, I think, the posel 
in No. 6. I have tried hard to find an 
answer to that one, but, passing rapidly 
jin review all the men of my acquaint 
lance, I can only hit upon one real point 
of difference, so that probably, if 1 were 
'a New Zealand voter, I should not be 
allowed to plump for Mr. Barton, who 
goes on to say : 

“Kindly send 
writing to me, so that | may know how 
many persons in my electorate under- 
| stand Genesis geology.” 

One wonders what would happen, 


corre answers 1 


}say, in South Hackney. 

Cit nesis geology, however, does nos 
‘exhaust Mr. Barton’s enthusiasm for 
'edueational reform, for in his main pro- 
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gramme, which follows, he makes this 
declaration of principle : 

“7 do not hold with the teaching of 
French in the High Schools. It is a 
waste of money and of nerve, and is 
likely to cause disloyalty.’ 

Boys and girls in New Zealand, like 
Parliamentary Candidates, must ‘take 
life rather more seriously than they 
do over here, 
any sentiment of 
British Crown was foste red in my heart 
by my early introduce tion to the beauties 
ol the French tongue. Rather, if any 
thing, the other way. ‘Slugs’”’ was it 
we used to call the gentleman (he was 
Swiss, of course), or “ Frog-feet” ? 
Something like that, I feel sure. 


I cannot remember that | 
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disloyalty to the | 


only the 


But Mr. Barton has not 
moral and intellectual welfare of the | 
children at heart. He is anxious also} 


about their health. Point No. 13 read 
‘Tam in favour of a better system of 
Vertical draught 


| pipes should be placed in the school 


| roofs, coming down to within a reason 


| sav as low as a gas-chandelier, 


able distance of the children’s heads 


to dray 


| away Impure air from the room.” 


go, very likely, 


One sees at once that Mr. Barton, 
though explicit, is not unreasonable. 
He stands for vertical draught pipes as 
low as a gas-chandelier, and he would 
into the Gas-chandelier | 
Lobby in a division. But in 
of economy, when anti-waste is such a 
popular cry, he would 
quite open to accept an amendment 
in favour of vertical draught-pipes 
which only came down as far as ar 
ordinary bracket or electric bulb. 

I wish I had space t » follow the pl 


these d Lys 


a lou btle ss be 


gramme into all its by paths of reform, 
but there are many points in it whicl 
unavoidably, at this distance of space 


seem to have little bearing on the main | 


| trend of our politics at home 


| Dashville, ete., 


} fairly cold. 


Thus No. 15: “I am in favour of 
having two sleeping-rooms at Blankt« 
Junction for the use of travellers from 
waiting 
trunk express,” leaves m 


Nor in my Old World ig 


overnight for 
the main 


| norance can | hotly endorse No. 22 





“T would favour having the Govern 
ment purchase wheat straw, and wit! 
it starting the manufacture of paper for 
bags, wrapping 
butter-boxes.” 

Even No. 35, “I am in favour of thi 
Government taking over the Puri = 
Hot Spring, a sixpence-in-the-slot d: 
admitter being used to cover 
strikes me as a clause the details of | 
which might be subject to modification 
when the mellowing influence of con 
servative thought has been allowed to | 
temper the hot-headed | 


, ete., also for lining 


‘ 


cost,” | 


- 
idealism of} 
youth, 





i leller-me lad, 


iare best 
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> —- 
suumennenmnenieiataiain 
e Club Bore. “How on rartu I Escarep I REALLY CAN'T TELL you.” 
¢ Audience, “ NEVER MIND,” 
But among more general pronounce- war, if t would be, I think, the knowledge 


tand out as if they 
in letters of gold. The first is No. 17 : | public under the direction of some ser- 

“Tam in favour of any member of| geant gifted not only with vocabulary 
the General Assembly who turns upon| but with spiritual vision. And at in- 


to the} tervals they might have lectures on the 


his constituents and goes over 
opposing side being ejecte dand another|cave of arms, vertical draught-pipes 
election being held to fill his place.” jand Genesis geology. 


“Let me catch you that There is nothing negative, you see, 
floor and out you go double quick, young} about Mr. Barton’ 8 policy, whatever 
‘as the Sergeant-at-Arms,|may be the truth about Mr. Boyar 

| Law's. 
18 still We want more Mr. 


| platforms over here. 


crossing 


I suppose, would say. 

I like that. But I like No, 
more: “I am in favour of the adop- 
tion of Conscription for all future wars, 
the rich to be first conscripted, as they | 
able to stand the loss. ‘This 
would save the necessity of drilling the | 
whole nation.” | 

| 
| 


Bartons on ow 
vor. 








“We understand that the Diwanyah Qadha 
into a liwa and the Qammai 
arrif,” 


Baghdad Paper. 
Bonar Law going to do 


| has been made 
quam becomes a Mutass 


What is Mr. 


Ifanything could reco neile the people | 


of this country tothe prospect of another | about it? We insist on a plain answer. | 








| 


| ments on various topics two paragraphs | that wealthy City merchants and finan- | 
had been written | ciers would be the first to form fours in | 
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_ so appreciably narrowed in recent years that it is the more 


Cora Morant, who is, of course, the mainstay of the piece 
_ to offer herself as Independent Candidate for any consti- 
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BABBLE OF BABYLON. 
(By our Fleet Street Flaneur.) 

Tuer have been casual references in the Press to the 
fact that Society is taking an interest in League Football 
this season, but without the evidence of one’s own eyes and 
ears it is impossible fully to realise the characteristic zeal 
with which Mayfair—or, at any rate, a distinguished and 
influential section of it—is throwing itself into this new cult. 

At last Saturday’s great match between Walham and 
Slagborough United the large and brilliant party which 
_ the Countess of Leatherhead had brought along after lunch- 
ing at the Hyde-Perkeley was resplendent in the red-and- 
green favours of the home team; while in another part of 
the grand stand the purple-and-orange of Lady Electra 
Smelting’s hat, repeated in the large rosettes worn by her 
group of friends, among whom was the Duchesse de la Savate, 
proclaimed her partisanship of the visiting club, with which, 
of course, she has a business connection by marriage. 

On either side an intelligent appreciation of the finer 
points of the game was evinced by the cultivated voices cry- 





ing ‘Shoot!’ and * Send him off, Ref.!’’ And the whirring | 
of wooden rattles in daintily-gloved hands—which was | 


continued, by the way, in many a luxurious car returning 
to the West End—bespoke an enthusiasm which was main- 
tained to the bitter end—a goal-less draw. 
Altogether, as a fashionable pet, the professional foot- 
baller bids fair to put the boxer’s nose out of joint. 
** * # 
The gap between the Stage and the Platform has been 


deplorable that a hope of still further reducing it, if not of 
closing it altogether, has been destroyed by the unexpect- 
edly sudden onrush of the General Election. 

1 am privileged to divulge that, if Messalina in a Mess 
had not been going strong at the Paregoric at the time of 
the Dissolution of Parliament, it had been the intention of 


In the present campaign she is throwing her whole weight 
into the support of General Sir Mavors Bowarrow—one of 
the little band of stalwarts pledged to the revocation of all 
measures passed since the last Administration of the late 
Lord Satissury—who is contesting South-West Maylair 
with the slogan: ‘“‘As You Were!” 

Socially as well as politically Lady “ Di” Hardrocke’s 
influence is subtle but powerful. As one of the few hostesses 
who have from the first set their faces against such vulgar 
innovations as the fox-trot, it is largely due to her that the 
sedater dances have been so well preserved as to admit of 
resuscitation, Even if one cannot quite see eye to eye with 
the Stonage House set, it is impossible not to admit that 
they function usefully as a brake on the wheels of Progress. 

* * & & 

Just now, if one wishes to keep a finger on the pulse of 
what is known as Higher Bohemia, it is essential to have 
the entrée to “ The Pork Chop,” that exclusive but delight- 
fully informal little club-cabaret within a stone’s-throw ol 
the Tottenham Court Road, where the advance guard of 
the march of intellect is wont to foregather. On special 
occasions too the stimulating friction of brilliant minds 
s diversified by the “ trying-out’’—to use a term of the 
| piize-ring—of some performer who seems likely to contri- 
| bute to the uplift of the less unenlightened of the outside 
community. 

It was here, for instance, that the now famous Lapp 
Glee Singers made their first bow in London. And last 
night, among those who gave an encouraging reception to 
Caramba, the Balearic Improvisatore, I noticed Aurelius 
James, the great painter; Arne Olde, the illustrious author; 
Lady Catherine Wheeler; ‘‘Teddie’’ Swamp, the well- 
known littérateur-about-Town, and Herbert Lilywhite, the 
prospective Labour Candidate for Golder’s Green. 








To an artiste who has emerged successfully from such a | 

. . . . - ' 

test the opinion of an ordinary audience must be of small | 
consequence. | 





tuency that might invite her. As it is, the famous actress, 
whose remarkable oratorical powers and slirewd analysis | 
of the vital problems of the moment are apprecictod by | 
her immediate circle of acquaintances, has ben torn 
between what she feels to be a call to the service of the 
nation and what she recognises as her duty to innumerable | 
playgoers; and it is with characteristic modesty that she | 
has intimated her decision not to cut short the run of a 
successful piece in order to face the risk—negligible in my | 
opinion—of a defeat at the polls. 
| It is an open secret too that unavailing efforts have been | 
| made to induce the one and only George Gravey to stand | 
| for a London division, and his refusal—conveyed with the | 
typical witticism that “ two-houses-a-night " was beneath: | 
| his consideration—is a matter for regret, for, with the ideal 
Parliamentary manner ready made, his speedy promotion 
to Ministerial rank would have been assured. 
x ee 
There has been no more significant feature of the political 
| crisis than the revival, on the eve of what bids fair to be for 
them a victorious battle, of the activities of those devoted 
ladies who have kept the Tory watch-fires burning through- 
out the long, long night of the Coalition. 
Prominent among these is the venerable but vigorous 
Lady * Di” Hardrocke, as she is affectionately spoken of, 
who is, of course, noted for her fidelity to actual horse- 
power and her deafness to the blandishments of the motor- 
dealer, and would as soon think of admitting an electrician 
to Stonage House as anyone whose Conservative principles 
| were ever so slightly tainted with Liberal-Unionicin. 





FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
VIJ.— Mote. 
Wiru shovel and pick have you staked your claim, 
Criss-cross tunnellings up to your keep, 
Spoil from below in each upturned heap 
That marks your coming and whence you came. 
Well dug, Mole. 


Mattock each hand and each tooth an axe, 
Heave of the shoulder and grind of the jaw, 
Screw of the muzzle and smash of the paw, 
And the pebbles fly and the rubble packs. 
Well dug, Mole. 


Litter behind and litter before, 
Head for a hod with the palms close-laid, 
Flutter of earth in a soft caseade, 
Twenty worms less and a hillock the more. 
Well dug, Mole. 


Grass and leaf warped under the ground, 
Scoop of the paddle and scrape of the teet!), 
Tunnels that circle the cavern beneath, 

Earth upheaved in a towering mound. 

Well dug, Mole. 


Through white of the chalk, through soot of the peat, 
Through red of the loam, through drab of 1 
With velvet untarnished you battle your way, 

With hands unsullied, with speckless feet. 
Well dug, Mole. 





he Clay, 
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NEVER AGAIN; 


Or, Peorte I Don’t Pray Gour with 
TWICE. 
vil. 

Tue worst of it is that I liked playing 
with Whistle and Baggage, partly per- 
haps because it sounds like an old inn. 
But I did it against my better judg- 
ment. And I wish to warn my fellow- 
sportsmen about them and their kind. 

For they are frivolous golfers. 
They are the sort of men who 
are letting England down at 
the Olympic Games and losing 
us Our supremacy in every 
branch of sport. And they 
have no excuse. For they 
are both good players, or might 
be. But, instead of spending 
their holidays perfecting their 
| game and measuring swords 
with the very finest golfers 
_ they can find, they are always 

playing foursomes with long- 
handicap men like myself, sim- 
ply because they happen to be 
their friends. They seem to 
look upon golf as a kind of 
| game... 

Well, I mean, that sort of 
| thing won't do, will it? Not 
| in these days. Besides, Bag- 
gage is Captain of the Club, 

and might at least be expect- | ” 
ed to set a better example to 
| the younger men. But no; 
| even when he is playing in a 
/ competition he can’t take it 
seriously. Only the other day 
| he was in the final for the 
| Willoughby-Graeme Cup, and 
| Simpson was one up at the 
thirty-fourth. Yet there was 
Baggage sauntering along as if 
it was an ordinary single, talk- 
ing about books and politics 
and the Lord knows what. 
Even now he has _ never 
troubled to tell us how it was 
he lost. 

Simpson, on the other hand, 








gage, the fourth was a large man who 
has been tersely and accurately referred 
to since baptism as A. Boddy. This 
Boddy is a dear old fellow, and belongs 
to the Historical School of golfers. He 
is not a good player (not now, at any 
rate), but he plays with the utmost 
cheerfulness, because (a) every bad 
stroke he makes reminds him of some 
far better shot he played at the same 
hole yesterday, or the day before, or 


















had bet Whistle five shillings to one 
that Boddy and I would beat them. 
Further, Whistle had bet Baggace that 
Boddy would relate during the round 
the Heron story, the Winthrop story, the 
Miraculous Approach at the Eleventh, 
and Simpson’s Worm. He had taken 
5 to 1 in shillings about each. 

On the first tee, to use a popular and 
charming euphemism, Boddy did an 
overswing.* Nothing daunted, he 
~~" gripped me by the shoulder, 
pointed far up the course and 
}said, * Do you see that bit of 
jyellow grass on the right 
there?” 

; “tee 

| “Well, I drove ten yards 
| beyond that yesterday morn- 
jing,” said Boddy, and stood 
_ aside in high good-humour. 

| At the third the unscrupu- 
, lous Baggage, in ordertoreduce 
| Whistle’s story-chances, tried 
| to goad Boddy into telling the 
| Cuckoo-Man story, which be- 
longs to that hole. But Boddy 
| was absorbed in other things, 
|for he had just hit his drive 
| through the wind-screen of a 
| motor-ear waiting on the road 
| (out of bounds). 

“That’s funny,” he said 
with a happy smile. “One 
day last week I did this hole 
in three.” 

At the seventh we were four 
down, and Baggage must have 
been getting uneasy about his 
five bob. Onthegreen Whistle 
began complaining bitterly 
about the worm-casts, always 
a good thing to do when play- 
\ing with the Captain. Sud- 
|denly old Boddy gave a huge 


{| | guffaw. ‘That reminds me,” 











i |he said, shaking with mirth. 





/ y 


s hor te oe << eS 
His 


“CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 
STRONG MEAT FOR MEN. 





is a real player, and has given 
us a pretty clear account of the prin- 
cipal incidents at each hole. Not 
Baggage—oh! no. But of course we 
do not need to inquire. No wonder 
that, when one studies the long and 
honourable rolls of cup-winners on the 
wall, one looks in vain for the name of 
Bacaace. Nowonderthat many fathers 
| have ceased to bring their boys to this 
neighbourhood at all, rather than ex- 
pose a young player to such an influ- 
| ence. He is the sort of man who is 
| capable of making a joke about a 
| fellow's handicap. 
| On the only oceasion when I played 
| with these triflers, Whistle and Bag- 








many years ago; and (0) every hole re- 
minds him of some humorous or strik- 
ing episode which happened there in 
the past. He has an anecdote for every | 
green, and always the same one at the | 
same green; but he is an artist, and| 
never produces more than four of them 
in the same round. 

Well, I played with Boddy, and, I 
can tell you, I was taking it pretty seri- 
ously. But Whistle and Baggage, as} 
they had the impudence to inform me 
afterwards, bad actually made the game | 
the subject of a series of frivolous| 
wagers. Old Boddy, for all his good | 
temper, is fond of winning, and Baggage | 








=<, |‘* Do you remember Simpson's 
| worm ? 
jright in front of his ball and 
| jolly well lost him the hole. 


| ['ll never forget that. Ho, ho, | 


| ad 


a ho! 
“ Five bob up,” said Whistle quietly. 
At the ninth, many years ago, there 

was a heron sitting on a post, and 

Boddy’s ball went so close to it that 

the bird flew right away. This story 


is a great favourite, and Whistle began | 


seeing herons in all directions. 

“ By Jove, a heron!” he said ex- 
citedly, pointing over the marshes. _ 

« A cow, I think,” said Baggage, with 
more truth. 

“ No—surely !” cried Whistle. “To 
the right of that. There!” 





* Nore for the lay reader: i.¢., he mussed 
the ball completely ; he did not hit it at all; 1 


remained on the tee. 


Poked its nose out | 





| 
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First Lady. “Wat's your Kate p 

Second Lady. “SHE'S FOLLOWING TH 
M = 
“ ) _" 

Be quiet. 
1 ” ; ss te? saa) er an 
drive,” said Baggage severely, adding 


in a vicious hiss, ** Liar! Shut up!’ 
Thus the Heron story was narrowly 
averted, and at the next hole Baggage 
extracted the story about Collins and 
the Monthly Medal; how he went int 


— British 
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Mr. Boddy is trying to | depressed him considerably ; but this one | square. 
It cheered him up no end.” 


he 


il 





halved. 
“That’s good!” cried Whistle, laugh 
il g very heartily. s 

od one! Isn't it, Baggage? Ten 
ob up,” he added, 


Shaken no doubt by this blow, Bag- 


the field to have a row with a small gage began to play atrocious golf—not 
boy for shouting ‘ Beaver!’’ at him at he had played well before; indeed 
ind was disqualified under Rul 


(Stroke Competitions) for interrupting 
his round. 
Boddy is seldom hist 
holes running, and at 
was never a word about the 
Miraculous Approach. But at the thir 
teenth Whistle scored again. 
“i never play this hole,” said Boddy, 


+ te 
LWO 


Vic ul 


+ 


| musing, “ without thinking of poor old 


Winthrop.” 
“ How's that?” said Whistle eager] 
“Why, don’t you remember? The 
first time he played on a real course he 


} »rtienlar |} vards with complete | 
thought that the numbers print d on} those particular hazards with compiec 
the tee-boxes were Bogey for the hole | st 


l for the first, 2 for the second, and 
When he got here he reckoned 


' 


SO On. 


he was twelve down on Bogey, and it | 


the eleventh } illed 


| 


hat he failed to hit the ball, but he 
t ely crooked. When he 
hit it along the top he 
it down into the valley ; and 
when he should have stayed in the 
sliced it with all his might up 





should 


vauiey he 


the nearest hill. Then he would stand | 


undlaugh while Whistle clambered after 
it. A deplorable exhibition. 
Meanwhile old Boddy and I were 
hacking our way from bunker to bunker, 
¢ with enthusiasm the 


Bu ddy recalling 
had avoided 


oceasions on which he 
But he told no more stories, 
being short of breath, so Baggage won 
back two shillings of his losses. 

On the eighteenth tee we were all 


THESE ERE 


* By Jove, that’s a 


Sete Qe = 


rer taking a party round, 


IMAGES 8O RESTFUL AFTER THE 


Boddy and I were down in six; 
| they were four, and Baggage had only a 
| one-foot putt to win the match and lose 
| his bet. 

| It is, of course, extremely difficult to 
| miss so short a putt on purpose con- 
vincingly, and Baggage took every pre- 
jcaution. He knelt down the other side 
' of the hole and studied the line; he lay 


ie Zi they were now only one up. It wasnt down behind his hall and peered over 





| the top of it in the approved style. He | 


took off his cap and scratched his head. 
He lit a cigarette. 
| frightful. Then he knelt downagain and 
{had another good look at everything. 
Finally he hit his ball carefully to the 
right; it hovered on the edge, tue wind 
| caught it and it trickled softly into the 
jhole. And serve him right, say I. 
| ‘Well, many thanks,” said Boddy. 
| One down.” 
| « Thirteen 
Whistle. 


up, I’m afraid,” said 
“Thank you, Baggage.” 
Well, I mean—that 's not golf, is it, 
old man? And yet—yes, it is just 
possible that I shall play with these 
fellows again. ac FP Hi. 


| 
} 
' 
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The tension was | 
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Newspaper Proprietor (to importunate Commercial Traveller). “Ip you 
Commercial Traveller. “1 DON'T THINK 80, 








THE REFUSALS OF MARCARET. 


Tue Seconp REFUSAL. 


the British Ambassador in Rome. A 
Lali is in progress, invisible and 
almost inaudible. Margaret is in a 
white ball- dress. 
nearly nineteen, is sitting beside he 
on what is known on the Continent 
as a‘ canapé.”’) 

Margaret. Well, Charlie? 

Charlie. You mean, I suppose, that 
's up to me? 

M. If you really have anything to 
Say . 
C. Isn't that rather unkind ? 

M. 1 don’t mean to be unkind, Charlie. 

C, Don't you, Margaret? 
quite know how to take you. 

M. I've noticed that, Charlie. Why 
do you try? ‘ 

C. A fellow can't help himself, I sup- 
pose, where you are concerned. 

M. Oh. 1 thought for a moment 
that you were proposing to help your- 
self to me. 

C. (almost blushing). I say, you know, 
you do say things. 

















j 
| 
: |" C@. How can you expect me to be 
Scene: A retired corner in the house of | 


Charlie, who 2s | 


I never 
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DON'T GET OUT OF HERE I'LL KICK YOU DOWN THE STAIRS!” 
Sin. 1’M INSURED WITH YOUR PAPER.” 
" : a 
M. Somebody has to say them. And| J. One never knows. Isn’t there 
you don’t seem to be particularly bright. | some talk of a new Diplomacy? They 


bright? You don’t seem to realise the 
effect you have on people. (Hager/y) 
| Why did you ever speak to me at all? 
I’ve often wondered. 
| MM. It was yourface, Charlie. (Charlie 
|preens himself an instant.) 
| looking so very miserable. 
C. (a little dashed). Was that all? 
M. And you were looking so very 
| English. 
jhome. I thought immediately of Sussex 
and Piceadilly Cireus. 

C. Both at once? 


You we! Cc 





M. Yes. It was a kind of Futurist | 
flash. 
| C. I suppose you do get fed up with 


i the Diplomatic life. 1 was, frightfully, 
that evening. The worst of it is that 
Father is almost certain to insist on put- 
ting meintoit someday. You see we've 


M. Don't worry, Charlie. 
they won't have you. 

C. (dismally). Oh, yes, they will. My 
uncle is a cousin of the Permanent 
Secretary. 


Perhaps 





lt was like a message from | 


been in the Diplomatic for generations. | 


jmay reform the Foreign Oftice. 
| . Oh, they’ve done that. But it 
| never makes any difference. Brains are 
fall very well, but you cannot run the 
| Office on brains. 
| MM. Has it ever been tried ? 
| CO. We've got a sprinklin’, you know. 
| But we mostly keep quiet about it. 
Doesn't do to seem to be too clever. 
M. Isee. The fox in sheep’s clothing. | 
C. Well, we're not always such fools 
as we look. Englishmen aren't, you 
know. That's what always puzzles 
| the other fellows. 
M. And then they call it hypocrisy. 
C. (admiring her). You're frightfully 
clever, Margaret, 
| M. No, Charlie. I only notice things. 
C. What have you noticed about me’ 
| AM. Nothing at all, Charlie, excep' 
that you're a thoroughly nice boy. 
C. Boy be dashed! I’m nearly nine- 
teen. That’s old enough, isn’t it? — 
| M. Lknow what that means, Charlie. | 
| You're going to propose. 
C. (bravely). Well, why not ? .: 
| M. Too many people get married 
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because somebody says “ Why not? 
T They discover the reason afterw ack 
. I see what it is, Margaret. You 
ton t believe I’m in earnest. 
(kindly). You're in earnest for 
the pleco Charlie. But it will pass. 
’m not at all the kind of woman to 
mal you happy. 
They all say that. 
UM. (quickly). Then I’m not the first ? 
C. (quiltily). Well, you know, a fellow 
does get carried away now and then. 
M. (reproachfully). I thought I was 
un event in your life. It seems that 
I - only a habit. 


. This isn’t at all the same thing. | 


I’ve never been so dreadfully keen. 

M. These attacks will probably get | 
worse as you grow older. Till at last 
one of them will finish you off. 

Finish me off ? 


M. You'll be accepted, Charlie. | 
Some nice girl will spend six days in | 
making you propose to her and the} 


rest of her life in preventing you from 
pre posing to anybody else. 


C. It’s all very well for you to make 
light of all this (struggling with his 
feelings). But I haven't slept a wink 


| since meeting you. 


M. Poor old boy! Tell about 


me 


| the others, Charlie. 


| is inclined to 
| know how it happens. 
I like to be sentimental | 
There’s a lot to be | 


, of those nice friendly acts wh 





| 7 
| you for that. 


| Take it again, Charlie. 


C. Well, of course, now and then one 
be sentimental. 


M. Partly. 
myself sometimes. 
said for it in moderation. 


You think so? 
[Puts his hand on hers. 
M. (looking at the hand). That is very | 


nice of you, Charlie. 
(a little awkwardly). You do: 
mind ? 
M. Of course I don’t mind. It’ 
ich make 


5S One 


things pleasant all round, 
C. (removing hishand quickly). Thank 


M. Wasn't it a nice friendly act ? 
C. Of course; but 
M. (holding out her hand to 


friendly act which we're not going to 
spoil by pretending that it was anything 


g 
else. 

C. (taking the hand with convictioi 
3y Jove, Margaret, you're simply 


spl ndid. 
be friends. 
M. And you don’t want to be senti 
mental any more ? 
C. l’ve done with that, Marga 
One doesn’t often get a friend like you. 


And I hope we're going t« 


M. Whereas you can be sentime mtal |} 


— almost anybody ? 


Well, I wouldn’t put it quite like | 


that. But as a matter of fact there is 
a girl—she’s here to-night. I’m most 


You 
} 


him). | 


It was a nice} 
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Loafer. “*TaIn’'? NO GOOD YER COMIN’ TO ME FER A VOTE. I'M AGIN TUk *¢ 
RLOOMIN’ LoT—ToRrIEs AN’ Liperats. THEY'RE ALL THE BAME! ‘ BLOOD-SUCKE! 
I caut ’eM, I’m ror Lapour, I am!” 
| ’ ' ’ . Tr) " . . , + 
| Canvasser. ““So GLAD! I'M THE WIFE OF THE Larour CaNpiIpaTE—Sirm ALGELN 
| EyrewasH, you KNow.” 


and it’s rather jolly 


ightfully keen, 
to whom I can talk | 
| 


having someone 
ibout it I 
whi at to do. 


M. Well, I think the first 


Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 


‘There is a possibility that the 
Liberal Association—or even the Labour Party 
working from its headquarters—may send 
lown someone to try conclusions in this divi- 


° London 
want you to advise me} 


thing for | 


; wv : j, | sion. The appearance of opponents would 
you to do 1s to leb go of my Hand. | only add zest to the fight."—Local l’aper. 
She might not like it. coma asian 

c ie ves. | suppose so. “Mr. Lloyd George's train only stopped at 
He slowly lets he hand go. | for three minutes and spoke for one, 
ni . » to do | | Mr. Chas. —— monopolised the remaining 
The next thing fo1 you to do 18 two in his address of welcome.” —Local Paper. 
‘ into the conservatory. ‘ : . 
tod ab pr peeenes 1 pat “A Between the two of them poor Mr. 
| 7 ry i) Ss sne l Lie conser- ’ 1: 
| ©: pee e in the conser! Grorce didn't have much time to 
vat ) * 
het > “ blow off steam. 
M. Yes, Charlie. She has been 
watching us for the last quarter ot an “Mr iid he would stand as a Liberal, 
} without any qualification whatever.” 





C. Perhaps [’d better go to her. West Country Paper, 


| 


M Yes, andquickly. There's another | Well, to judge by the newspapers, he } 
partner looking for her. Go xl-bye,| won't be the only Candidate in this 


Charlie. | position. 
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” 
) CATCH IT, 


for the Day of Remembrance. 
NoveMBER lltn, 1922. 
We said, * Though many men forget, 
We will remember ; there shall be 
No fading of the laurels set 
About the shrine of Memory ; 
Nor dust shall dim nor time etface 
The solemn splendour of that place.” 
We said, “ Though many men have d ed, 
Young men that loved the earth and sky 
The noble dream they sanctified 
sy dying for it cannot die; 
Nay, even as they were blithely sure 
It shall prevail, it shall endure.” 


’ 


This was our faith; we held it fast 
While yet the new-turned sods were grey 
And when the pitying Spring had cast | 
Her mantle o'er the battered clay ; 
Still unforgetting, could we guess — 
That there might come forgetfulness ? 
Then, are we other than we were. 
Or have we lost the power to dream ? 
Is Love, the soul’s remembrancer, 
Only an echo and a gleam ? 
Is Honour but a brief wild breath 
Blown in the reedy pipe of Death ? 
Then happy, happy were the dead, 
The dead who knew not what we are: 





Small Gul. “Do You MIND MY WHITE MICE SLEEPING 





[November 8, 1929, 








WITH YOU To-NIGHT, AUNTIE? I’vE Got A COLD AND I DON'T WANT THEM 


And we were thrice unhappy, led 
Through darkness by no steadfast stat 

For when we lose the faith they bore 

We dare remember them no more. 

But, still remembering, we are still 
Urged by a vision and a eall; 

‘The faltering hope, the laggard will, 
That stay us shall not make us fall, 

Not while before our lifted hands 

The high hushed shrine of Memory star 


, RTE Se D.M 


Fn a Good Cause, 

Mr. Punch has more than once appealed to his r iders 
on behalf of the Kensington War Hospital Supply Depot 
During the War it devoted itself to the practical assistance 
of maimed service men by the construction of surgical 
instruments for their relief. ‘This national work is carried 
on to-day at 23, Upper Phillimore Place, W.8, under the 
new name of the Surgical Supply Depot. In aid of its funds 
a Competition Bazaar and Fair is to be held at the Kensi 
ton Town Hall, on Thursday, November 16th, from 2 to 
and on Friday the 17th, from 12 to 7. It will be « pened 
on the first day by The Lady AMPTHILL, and on the econd 
by Miss Eva Moore. The public are invited to help by 
sending gifts, by buying their Christmas Presents at the 
Bazaar, and by entering for the many and various 
competitions. Mr. Punch appeals earnestly to his readers 
to render aid to this good cause, with whose aims and 
success he 18 very closely acqu Linted. 
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ans, 
|v ee ? 
} ms 
Doctor, “Yus, | THINK SHE WILL 1 LL RIGHT NOW WITH THESE GLASSES,” 
Mother. “1 suovuLp nor Pury Co8T ME SEVENTEEN SUILLINGS, AND 8HE'S 
“u 'RM 
| has finished telling his pal exactly what 
IN THE INTERESTS OF ECONOMY. ihe said to the in pector ; but it enables 
Watkinac into my favourite Tube|the Tube people to get rid of one em 
station the other evening I found the | ployé, an indication of economy which 
usually inviting mouth of the box-office | must be very refreshing to the share 
occupied by a board which said | holders 
———_.————$ <_< | Why shouldn't the same system be 
CLOSED. PLEASE GET YOUR ipplied in national and municipal af 
MChET FROM THE LI-MT-MAN fairs, so that we could abolish a few, 





en at any rate, of the parasites, limpets 


’ 


When this gentleman, in response to}and Cuthberts who batten upon us? 


| my third ring on the bell, finally emerged | (See Anti-waste Press, passim.) After 
from the bowels of the earth, I found | all, this is much more important, espe- 

| that, in addition to those jolly little | cially to people hke you and me who 

| handles with which he makes the gates | haven't got shares in the Underground 


at the other end fizz and erash, the| Think of the convenience, when you 
Company had provided him with an|have been trapped on the Portsmouth 
erection which looked something like | Road, of being handed a printed notice 


| the pay-box of an A.B.C. shop and | like this 





something like the bar of the Savage} 


, , ; : | n the interests of economy the 
Club. Behind this he retired and played | In the inter ‘ : 


judicial machinery of the country 





at being a booking-clerk, until there | is partially suspended, Please pay 
were no more passengers who would | your fine at the next Police Station. 
play with him, and then he came out} “— 

and turned into a lift-man again. Again, how many thousands of pounds 


This new game delays the downward | we should save on our prisons if bur- 
plunge of the lift even more than the|glars and racecourse pests and the 
] 


old system of waiting till the lift-man/ people who speak to other people in 









wa 


| 4 
ha , 
—- 


THE ONLY ONE IN THE FAMILY AS CAN BEE 


| Hyde Park were made to ‘do time” 
in their own homes, under the super 
vision of their wives. Only then, I sup 
pose, we should have the Howard Agsso- 
ciation or the Humanitarian League or 
somebody like that protesting against 
“this return to the methods of barbar- 
ism.”’ 

But the innovation I most look for- 
ward to is the receipt of the familiar 
half-yearly buff slip—or even the blue 
one—with this note stamped on it: 





In view of the financial position of 
the « ountry, the Collectors of H.M,. 
Tuxes have been entirely disbanded. 
Kindly pay this account next time 
you ara passing Somerset House. 





Subject to any copyright held by the 
Underground people, I make Mr. Bonar 
Law a present of the idea, 








Latest U.S. *‘ Gargle.”’ 
Krom a recent American novel 


“*The reason,’ he continued, clearing his 
throat with a stiff smile, ‘is not quite as im 





portant to me as the fact.’” 
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A MOTHER’S COUNSEL. 


Once upon a time there was a black 
cocker spaniel mother. She had been 
a mother before and would probably be 
one again. In fact it was her business 
to produce at regular intervals puppies 
which her owner, a breeder with model 
kennels and a a clientéle, might turn 
into pounds, shillings and pence; and 
she performed her task punctually and 
with satisfaction. 

As the day drew near for each new 
litter to break up and depart to their 





| have 


various new homes, it was her habit, 
being a good mother, to tell them some- 
thing about what the great world was 
like and what might be await- 
ing them there. 

On the oceasion which I 
in mind there were four 
| puppies in all, and only the 
| most highly trained eye could 
| tellthem apart. Four London 
smuts settling on a new cham- 
ois- leather glove are not more 
alike; but of course no cocker 
pup would do anything so dull 
as settle, especially when just 
on the point of entering ad- 
venturous life. I don't there- 
fore pretend that everything 
that the mother said was list- 
ened to; but this is what she 
said. 

“There are,”’ she observed, 
‘all kinds of different people to 
whom you may go; but my wish 
for all of you is that real sports- 
men may want you. All dogs 
should work, and a cocker in 
particular.” 

“ What is a cocker’s work?” 
asked No, 1. They had no -. 
names as yet. Names would 
come later, and they often won- 
dered what kind of names 
they would get. 

“It’s one of the disappointing things 
about human beings,” the mother had 
told them, “the names they give dogs. 





of the others, because we’re serious. 


to different homes. 


rible things like that . . .” 








Of course cockers are luckier than some 


But there's a dreadful monotony about 
even our names. It’s our colour—they 
can never forget we're black. ‘ Nigger’ 
and ‘Nig,’ ‘Topsy’ and ‘Sambo’— 
you ‘Il meet them everywhere and per- 
haps be called those names yourselves. 
You might all be ‘ Nigger’ if you go 
But, at any rate, 
that’s better than the toy dogs—the 
Poms and the Pekes and the Yorkshire 
terriers—they 're called ‘ Fifi’ and hor- 


“Nothing would induce me to be 
called anything so idiotic,” interposed 
No. 1, who was of an independent and 


“never,” sinking his teeth well into 
No. 3’s left ear by way of emphasis. 

But this is a diversion. 

“ What is a cocker’s work?” asked 
No. 1. 

“A cocker’s proud duty,” said the 
mother, “ is to follow the gun and obey 
his master. But nowadays there is so 
much shooting without dogs that I’m 
afraid some of you will lead frustrated 
lives. But you must try to be obedient 
none tMe less. And not only obey your 
master but adore him. There is no 
harm in your being friendly with the 
whole family, if it’s not done to excess. 
And of course you must never be cross 
with the baby, if any.” 





“CHuuck us A Vorr!” 





“ Not even if it hurts?” asked No. 2. 

“No, not even if it hurts, and no 
matter how much. That's a point of 
honour with cockers.”’ 

* But you must never,” she went on, 
“be more than commonly civil with 
strangers or visitors, not even if they 
feed you. In fact, however greedy you 
feel, I want you, if possible, to refuse 
any food that visitors and guests at the 
house offer you. Will you try?” 

“We'll try,” said the puppies, bat 
not with any confidence. 

“ Well,” the mother continued, “ per- 
haps that is rather a lot to ask; and 
if you were to fail it would not mean 
the end of the world. But if you were 
to fail in putting your master first— 
ah! Always put your master first. You 
will be devoted to your mistress, but 
you must always put your master first 





assertive character. “‘ Never,” he added, 


—especially you girls.” 








[After “Mudlarks,” by Pum May, | 





“ Yes, mother,” said the girls. Two 
of the cocker puppies were girls. 

“If you go to an honest shooting 
man, as I hope and pray,” the mother 
resumed, “ you will not only be more 
likely to get good names, you will be 
properly looked after. You will live 
hard. But if you just go to be a com. 
panion there will be temptations to live 
soft, and I want you to withstand these. 
It is the cockers’ cross that they get too 
fat. All do, I am too fat myself.” 

“Oh, no, darling,” said the puppies. 

“ Yes, it is true. I am already too 
fat and soon I shall be much too fat. 
But one can postpone this calamity by 
eating sparely and not sleeping too 
——~| much — although sleeping is 

very sweet, especially where 
they keep good fires and soft 
hearthrugs—and taking plenty 
|of exercise. For this reason I 
hope you may go to a district 
| Where there areplenty of hares. 
| You are not likely to overtake 
one, but it is fun to pursue, and 
it helps to keep the figure. 
The hares I have pursued!” 
| She sighed. 
| «Did you ever catch one?’ 
asked No. 4. 
| “No, my dear,” the mother 
admitted. ‘And I'm very 
glad, for I’m sure I shouldn't 
have known what to do with 
it; but if was fun to pursue.” 
She sighed again. 

“And so,” she said, “ you 
will all do your best, won't 
you, to keep fit and be a credit | 
to your father and to me?” 

And they promised. 

« But by the way, mother,” 
said No. 3, “why don't we 
ever see father? We ‘ve never 
seen him. One would almost 
a ' think that cockers don’t have 
such things as fathers.”’ 

“ They have them,” said the mother, 
“but they rarely know them. Very 
few dogs are on terms with their fathers, 
and well-bred dogs almost never. 

“What I most wish that any of you 
may not do,” she continued, “is to be 
sold to a city owner. It is dreadful for 
a cocker to have to live in London. 
You would be led about on a string, 
which is most humiliating and against 
nature.” 

“London? Whatis London?” asked 
No. 1. 

“London is a great place, made of 
stone and asphalt, where there are no 
rabbits and no partridges, except those 
that hang dead in poulterers’ shops. It 
is full of hurrying impatient people on 
the pavements and cruel rushing wheels 
in the road. It is no place for a dog.’ 

They all shuddered and drew closer. 
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Nervous Passenger. “ WHAT’S THAT QI 


Irish Chauffeur, “’Ti8 THE FOOT-BRAKE, SORR, IS OUT OF ORDER AND THE HAND-BRAKE WON'T WORK 


SorR—THE HOOTER IS ALL RIGHT.” 
“I'll never go there,” said No. 1 
firmly. 


“Tf, however, any of you are fated 
to become Londoners,’ the mother went 
on, disregarding his outburst, “ I most 
earnestly wish that you won't be sold 
to an actress, because then your lot 
would become uncockerly indeed.” 

“ What is an actress?” 

‘An actress,” said the mother, “ 
beautiful lady, in the public eye, who 


| if she has a dog, likes to carry it 





“No one shall ever carry me,” cried 
No. | : 

“and when she is photographed for 
the papers—as she is every day 
careful that her darling little doggie is 
photographed too.” 

* How hateful!’ said No. 1. 

“So you see,” the mother went o1 
” why I don’t want any of you to belong 
to an actress: 7 


under her arm and always facing the 
camera for The Sketler and The Tatch. 


INCH, OR TH 


asked No. 2. | 


IS A} 


you would always be) 





LONDON 





EER sOUND?” 


| actress's property under any provoca- 
| tion whatever. 

| At this moment the dog-breeder ap- 
| peared at the kennel door with a beau- 
tiful lady who filled the air with strange 
| perfumes and talked with silvery tones 
| it was an actress bent upon buying the 
|tweetest and darlingest little black 
for her very own, no matter 
what it cost! After a long period of 
mnind-cha ging and ecstatic dubiety, 
Need I say that 
No. 


, 


cocker 
she made her choice. 
she chose No. 1, and that 
| borne away under her arm: 
The last thing that the others heard 


s|as he passed out of their ken was the 


lactress’s voice of silver saying, ‘“‘ The 


pet! I shall call him ‘Tou-tou.’”’ 
| ae, 
| 
“LORD DERBY'2 STEP 
Hea in Evening Paper. 


| But have you seen the Lord BirkEN- 
HEAD Fox-Trot ? 


Not that I mind your being famous | 


characters, but if you must be photo 
graphed I would rather you were at 
the heels of a real master with a gun. 
Wouldn't you?” 


“Oh, yes, mother,” said they all, while 


No. 1, who, as we know, never minced 
hiswords, went on to affirm that nothing 
would ever induce him to become at 


“We are informed by the Post-waster 
that a weekly half-holiday will in future be 
| granted to the postmen "Local Paper. 

While congratulating Mr. NEVILLE 


| CHAMBERLAIN on his appointment as 
Postmaster-General may we call his 
attention to this obviously redundant 


off cial ; 


1 was | 








4 - = ~: pr~-rt ? 
1 
Bur DON'T BE ONAISY, 
TO A SUBURBAN OWL 






O own, alone, aloft, aloof, 
Who perch upon my neighbour's roof 
Tu-whitting and tu-wooing, 
I wonder if you faney here 
You ‘ll find a sympathetic ear, 
Or what you think you 're doing ? 


In rural parishes, no doubt, 
The bumpkin may be put about 
To hear you in the twilight ; 
But do you dream that Jones will care 
However long you linger there 

Lamenting on his skylight ? 


Poor unsophisticated bird, 

Think you some poet may be stirred 
When in our local steeple 

You take up residence and mope ? 

I can but comment, * What a hope, 
Among us prosy people!” 


No ivy-tufts our villas cloak, 

We cannot boast one blasted oak 
To serve you as a billet ; 

So if you know, misguided fowl, 

Some likelier opening for an owl, 
Just glide away and fill it. 


W. K. HL. 











| ‘‘PDaniel coming unscathed out of the 
furnace Was an abnormality.”—~Chinese Paper. 
| That, no doubt, is why historians have 


hitherto refrained from recording it. 
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TRANSFORMATIONS. 


[According to The Daily Chronicle the 
American Syndicate who now own Devonshire 
House have “loaned” it till the middle of 
January to the organisers of a Dance Club in 
aid of the Combined Hospitals Appeal, and 
dancing will begin about the middle of this 
} month,} 
| I? has been now practically decided 
| to convert the Albert Hall into an 
\quadrome, to be used for water polo 
and other aquatic pastimes in con- 
nection with the appeal on behalf of 
( tresse N i is Ss ; , > 
dis ressed Natationists who LLY 
have vainly attempted to 

; i ER 
swim the Channel. ms 

Mr. Leander P, Trudgeon,| °'"' 


_ | 
i a 
io } 


securing immunity from the perils ofa 
Bolshevistic Labour Administration. 
On Sunday the 12th, the urgent neces- 
sity for returning a sweeping Conser- 
vative majority, under the leadership of 
Mr. Bonar Law, will be insisted on with 





all the sonority and sincerity at the 
command of Lord Blethermere and his | 
devoted assistants, 













the famous expert, who has 
been working on the scheme 
with Miss Dolores Diver, 
frankly admitsthatthe Albert i 
Hall is not an ideal building |} oF 
for the purpose, owing to its yp 
defective acoustics. ‘The 
| water pageant of Ulysses and 
the Sirens,”’ he observed to 
our representative, “ with 
which we propose to open 
our season, presents consider- 
able difficulties. All thesame 
[ am convinced that as a 
| swimming-club the Albert 
Hall is destined to enter on 
| a new and immensely popu- 
| lar phase of its history.” 
| “*e % 

Pending the necessary re- 
pairs which must be executed 
in the concrete bed before the 
lake in St. James’s Park can 
be refilled, we understand 
that the new First Commis- 
sioner of Works has granted 
permission to Lord Blether- 
mere to use this commodious 
site as the scene of a series of 
impartial Demonstrations, at 
which the principles, policies 
and opinions of all the con- 
tending Parties will be ex- 
pounded and advocated in 
turn during the week previous 
to the General Election. 


MTT 
ny 
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: Sons Ss SS 


ant Driver. “Hilt ‘Ow 
ER WANT? "’ 


MUCH MORE O’ THI 


On Monday the | dented in the annals of journalism, and 


13th, the batteries of persuasion will be | 
directed to convince the public of the | 
urgent need of increasing the Labour | 
Representation in the new House of! 


cee 


owing to the possible breaking loose of 
the pelicans and other exotic poultry. 
With this reservation he had no sort 
of hesitation in predicting that the ex- 
periment would be a resounding sue- 
cess. The English were an athletic 
race, and he proposed to offer them a 
gratuitous exhibition of agility unprece 


only partially and dimly fore shadowed 

in the legend of Proteus. 
“*« 

It has long been felt that Kew Gar 

}dens have ceased to fulfil their 

|| recreative functionsin aspirit 

NY INN i attuned to the needs of the 

we. It is therefore a matter 

|| for general rejoicing that the 

project for reviving at Kew 

the glories of the old Cre- 

morneis shortly to be realised, 

But the new direc 


i ‘torate have 
jshown a Wise magnanimity 
in inviting the co-op: ration 
sof the leading representatives 
of horticulture’ throughout 
the kingdom. How cordially 
these overtures have been 


welcomed may be gathered 
from the splendidly represen- 
tative list of names ap pe wing 
on the new Council of Man- 
agement. They include Lady 
Laura Stinus, Dame Carrie 
Opteris, Sir Solly Dago, Sir 
Sam Bueus, Sir Christ: ypher 
Anthemum,and those fine old 
chieftains The Macrocarpus | 
and the O’Dontoglossum. | 
se 

We regret to learn that 
the negotiations which were 
recently entered into with | 
the view of transforming the | 
Reading-Room at the Brit 
lish Museum into a Dancing 
Saloon in connection with the 
| Rotary Club movement have 
—— - -|been broken off owing to the 
juncompromising attitude of 
ithe Trustees. The scheme, 

iwhich was initiated by the 
_'company of Paramount Tar- 








BLINKIN’ 





To-day, Wednesday the 8th, the fall 

of Mr. Liroyp Grorar will be shown by 

| stentorphone to be the greatest bless- 
ing that has ever befallen our beloved 
country. To-morrow, the accession to 

| power “of Mr. Bonar Law will by the 
same means be proved to be a danger 
| of the first magnitude. On the 10th 
| the prospects of the return to office of 
| the #xX-PremtEr will be sympathetically 
| considered, and, in virtue of his mag- 
| netic personality, indicated as the best 
solution of the crisis. On the llth a 
poignant appeal will be made to the 
electors to vote for the Free or Inde- 
pendent Liberals as he only way of 





Commons to at least three hundred, as 
the surest guarantee of peace and eco- 
nomy. The programme for Tuesday, 
the eve of the polls, has not yet heen | 
formulated, and will doubtless depend 
on careful and intelligent study of the 
problem familiar tothe mediwval School- 
man—quorsum felis saltabit? As the} 
park is free no charge will be made | 
for admission within earshot of the 
speakers, but a certain number of re- 
served tickets will be issued for the bed 
of the lake. 

Lord Blethermere, on being inter- | 
viewed by our representative, admitted 
that the spot chosen was not ideal, | 








lantulators, 


was thoroughly well th ought 
out and contained many attrac tive fe “A- 
tures, including the est ablishment of a 
first class rests vurant. Old frequente rs of 
the Reading-Room, who remembet the 
celebrated British Museum hash di ily 
served up in the ‘eighties, have heard 
of the collapse of the negotiations with 
concern, and consternation 
reigns in Bloomsbury, where the s« heme 
had aroused the greatest enthusiasm. 


ser ious 








Small Expectations. 

A CAPITAL LEVY WILL DO. 
Onr Penny.” 

“ Daily Herald” Poster. 


WHAT 
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al 
| Victorian Customer, “I WANT A DAINTY SCANF FOR A LADY, IN SOME PRETTY COLOUR.” 
Assistant, “ CERTAINLY We HAVE TUEM IN MUp, Rust, Chay axp O.vp Brick.” 
— i 0 White, so silver, silver-white i‘ And now,” sai “it wor ’ 
| IN THE LOOKING-GLASS. T) } |p Repos aici 
ee he cherry-blossoms were ; | ‘To take her out with me 
(A Cold’s Compensations.) Mhat magic thing, an Eastern Spring, | To that red lacquer house I’ve done — | i 
| | | cou.pn’t see ‘twas Autumn as It seemed had come to pass ; And drink a cup of tea;” | 
| I stayed to-day in bed, I'd called it for my pleasuring | Her eyes said “ Yes" (I quite confess 
} | Blue sky was in the looking-glass, And framed it in the glass. | wordered how I'd go) ; 
White clouds across it fled But man’s a discontented brute ‘Give me,” said I, “a chance to dress;” | 
| As silver-white as blossoms bright | ’en when be makes believe | i moved ; Japan fled—so / | 
i tharr ; aw j “ ’ . . ” | ; 
— cherry-trees in May ; | And “ Where’s an Eden of repute, | The mirror now was mirroring ih 
|i - wasn't that a pretty sight | Thought I, ‘without an Eve? | In customary way, } 
| nN; , ‘ ah } ‘ ; | 
pon an Autumn day ? | ve to revere I won't ask here, The usual thing, the humdrum thing, | | 
| Alit eo and gay The ’ iF ; | 
And re sently the mit ’ | ive an By | 1é Sue as eve ry aay i | 
‘ ror seemed } " / 
\ a vite men tn & I'il make, and she the prettiest dear | \las, Japan, alas, my plan, it 
. “Ss Bits 0, | 4 ) ! ’ } a} 
Where banks of cherry-blossom gleame | peas am ee r T a wen pote es ee “— : 
Micha mii enn ‘And hall move with petal ease — alas) for Eve, Eve San, H| | 
- poe ’ 7 1Ose ] 1@ eves “e ke e ya! ii 
“ How nice, thought I, “as here I lie \ll clad in rainbow silk ose blue eyes danced like elves } | 
With on ily sky to sc an, | Her neck (a though she s Japanese) greg Ee | i | 
To call some pleasing dream a-nigh ull hoe white as milk; \ blac . ssmith was — past and thecar | i 
ad . : ‘ ( i sn ( »b cle | ' 
ll nein ahh ~ And she ‘ll have t ch eves of blue} * it over him and smashed the bicy f 
g apan ! | Lady —— and her friends were i] 
N (Yes. blue) a-dance like elves; fo a. Daits a . were alarmed HI 
No sooner said than done it was; 1 And. if you do not like her, you Ty aha gif I | 
Blu le mount ains clambe red u p | ( a enhia aes — ainda ” That must have been a great relief to | 
| A little te a-house too, because ue exis sige i = the blacksmith. ah 
’ O 1 At once she came (as pecified) ' seit stead at 
he might require a cup } | 
} ‘ n nsV to m\ ‘all PA J ; , he ) i ferne- | i 
And little ‘lines of blue Breen pines | In a woke th & ll, } Mr. Cuume TILE, On the new “covers | | 
W | Swift running through a vernal ride ment :— 
ere raised all in a row, = cn alle 1 all 4 
And shook their spindly needle spines} yy) « amp ee It lo ohvend to ouppene .. « . tho Kant | | 
On sun-splashed swards bel | All in between the pines’ blue-green | Salisbury has the poise and sagacity which | | 
n-splashed swards below. | She ped, a alea-decked, F Lord B alfour lacked."—Provincial Paper. i 
So blue, so blue, so blue and bright | Then stopped, the littlest ve e’er seen, | The latter is now praying to be saved | 
‘ i 
Blent az ure main and air: And bowed in moc k re spect, | from his friends. 
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THE COMPLEAT ETIQUETTER. 


Sianino on the dotted line has not 
hitherto, I may say, been one of my 
hobbies, and one day I shall possibly 
regret it when, through neglect of 
the modern system of correspondence 
tuition, I find myself unable to chat 
familiarly with a Spaniard, to do my 
own plumbing or to recognize at a 
glance the eggs of the sea-urchin. 

Yet, after reading through a full-page 


| advertisement of The Encyclopedia of 


Etiquette in an American magazine, 
I tind myself sorely tempted to fill in 
the coupon and take the tirst steps that 
are going to teach me “ how to conduct 
myself with the cultured grace that 
commands admiration.” 

By the way, aren’t those American 
advertisers just too clever for words? 
Calmly but ruthlessly they point out 
your weaknesses to you until you feel 


that your life has been utterly mis- 


spent. Then joyfully they indicate the 


| remedy. 


| Smith’ or ‘Miss Smith 


For example, how ignorant and un- 
couth must the average man feel when 
confronted with a problem like the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Mrs. Brown and Miss Smith have 
met at your house for the first time. 
Would you say ‘ Mrs. Brown meet Miss 
meet Mrs. 
Brown’?” 

| don't know what the answer is, but 
I am certain it is different from what 
you or lexpect. There's always a catch 
in the question, even when the problem 
appears a sitter. 

By the way—it has just struck me— 


| if Mrs. Brown and Miss Smith have 


met at the house, how can you ask 


| them afterwards to meet? Can it be 


that the correct answer is “ Mrs. Brown 
meet again Miss Smith,” or the other 
way round ? 

Anyhow it's a frightfully interesting 
problem, and I shan't enjoy myself a 
scrap until I know the solution that is 
contained in the answers at the back 
of the book. 


Even still more fascinating and—} 
yes, I will say it—intriguing is the} 
following series, ‘‘What Would You | 


Do?” :— 

(1) If you were not asked to dance 
at a ball and wished to avoid being a 
wallflower ? 

That is, of course, a question that a 
woman can best answer for herself, but 
in all humility I would suggest grab- 
bing a waiter or a saxophone-player 
and insisting on his tripping the light 
fantastic at trade-union rates. 

(2) If you received a wedding or 
birthday gift from someone who had 
not been invited to the entertain- 
ment ? 








Is this, I wonder, the correct answer: 
Write to the donor and enclose an in- 
vitation for the next affair of the kind 
in which you figure as a principal? Of 
course the odds are against another 
wedding, but you will have done your 
best and the kindly thought will not be 
forgotten. 

(3) If you were introduced to a noted 
celebrity and were left alone with him 
or her? 

That's a poser. Would you ask Mr. 
StanLey BaLpwry, as man to man, to 
strike you off the list of income-tax 
payers for a year or two? Would you 
ask Mr. E— P— not to read one of his 
poems to you, and you would promise 
to go quietly? Would you ask Lord 
Otterstream, the newspaper magnate, 
for his photograph? It’s awfully difhi- 
cult to decide. 

Now you can see for yourself that if 
The Encyclopedia contained nothing 
more than full and authoritative solu- 
tions to the above problems it would be 
well worth the paltry three and a-half 
dollars demanded. 

But there are heaps of other good 
things. The correct etiquette of fun- 
erals, for instance, a difficult subject to 
do justice to; and “the proper way to 
eat corn on the cob.” How would you 
solve this last problem? No use your 
evading the issue by a note, “ vide 
Spaghetti.” The real point is not how 
to eat corn—that is easy. But eating 
corn when you're on horseback, and 
doing it in a manner that will not spoil 
the onlookers’ appetite for dinner— 


diflicult. 

This book will ease your mind once 
and for all. ; 

More than that, the advertisement 
says, “ Send no money.” 

Therefore I will send none. But the 





coupon, duly filled in, will be despatched 
| forthwith, and I shall have the books 
| free for five days at least. 

Watch me then leading and guiding 
| the social throng at Tooting during the 
|} coming winter. 





—=—————— 
To the New Ministry. 
(Afler Cuanies 
Be good, sweet Sirs, and let F. E. be 
clever. 


KInestey.) 


Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
At a Fancy Fair :— 
“ The followers of Walt Whitman could angle 
to their hearts’ content.’’— Local Paper. 


“Perhaps it is because Mr. Lloyd George, 
too, does not know exactly where he is, that 
he has not yet said: ‘ Et tu, Brutus.’ ” 

Liverpool Paper. 
We attribute it rather to his taste in 
Latinity. 








THE FIRST MISSION. 
A Forcorten Episope wy Arricay 
History. 

A Times Correspondent writes: “When 
Mr. A. C. Howtis, Acting Governor of Tan- 
ganyika territory, was touring the part of his 
territory adjacent to Kilimanjaro, one of the 
features of the welcome by the township of 
Moschi was a congregation of thousands of 
Masai warriors, who carried on a continuous 
dance for five days and nights. Leading the 
extraordinary concourse was an_ individual] 
garbed like a traditional Irishman. He had 
breeches, a tight-fitting blue swallow-tailed 
coat with brass buttons and a shillelagh, com- 
plete. They are heirlooms of his family, and 
he cannot tell their history.”} : 
Wars Sart Patrick had med out of 

Erin 

An island of scholards and saints, 
An’ the ind of his days was a-nearin’ 

An’ no one had anny complaints, 
For the snakes was all quinched in the 

ocean 

An’ the counthry was howly within, 
There wasn’t a hint of commotion, 

There wasn't a taste of a sin. 


So says he to his bishops, “ The fact is 
This place wouldn't suit ye for long; 
Me lads, ye are quite out of practice, 
There 's nobody here doing wrong; 
Go! bring to each downthrodden 
nation, 
To Sassenachs, haythens an’ slaves, | 
The blessings of civilization, 
An’ show thim how Ireland behaves. 


Cotumpa, be off to the Highlands, 





| If ye shtay for the most part on islands 
that is infinitely more complicated and 


An’, AIDAN, go south of the Tweed; 


Ye'll probably live to succeed ; 
And to you, he says, riverind Mikey, 
I hereby prisint an’ assign 
|The counthry of Tangany-iky, 
| Beyond the equathoral line. 
| In Britain, for all their endeavour, 
| ‘The progress was not very great, 
An’ the people's as savage as ever, 
sut Mike in the South was a thrate; 
He taught thim to wave a shilleley, 
He bred the potaty an’ pig, 
An’ paraded the warriors daily 
| To practise the shtips of the jig. 


He died in the scene of his labours; 
They buried him down by the lake, 

An’ even the haythenish neighbours 
Were proud to attind at the wake; 

An’, be token they owe to ould Erin 
A kind of a national debt, 

The niggers of Moschi are wearin’ 
What's left of his uniform yet. 








After the great explosion in Hol- 
land :— 

“Some reporters came within 500 vards and 
one had his hat blown off. The sight was 


magnificent.”—Daily Paper. 
But it can be seen in Fleet Street any 
windy day. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“CAT AND THE Canary” (SHAFTESBURY). 
From Bat to Cat—this elementary 
change symbolises the development of a 
vogue for plays of which the Press and 
the public are requested not togive away 
the secret. This appeal was here set 
forth in the following brief and arrest- 
ing poem, printed on the programme, 
and recited by Miss Mary GLynne in 
case it should have escaped our notice: 
“If you like this play please tell your friends, 
But, Pray! don’t tell them how it ends.” 
I have a tender heart, easily moved 
by such appeals, and I should hate to 
spoil sport. I promise therefore to be 

| discreet, even at the risk of obscurity. 
At first your suspicions may fall upon 
the title, dat and the Canary ; not Cat 
and Canary, as you will note, or The 
Cat and the Canary. Surely in this so 
marked distinction in the matter of the 
definite article there should be some 
significance. Well, you must try again. 
In that rather over-rated play, The 
Bat, it will be recailed how the last Act 
was played in almost total darkness, 
and nobody knew what was happening 
to anybody. When the leading villain 
was ultimately exposed in the person of 
about the least likely character in the 
play, no intelligible explanation was 
offered of this arbitrary selection. The 
identification of Cat was a shade less 
improbable, and we could always sec 
what was going on; but, as usual, the 
passage in which the mystery should 
have been made clear was gabbled off 
at so fierce a rate that we were still left 








guessing as to the motive of a murder 
which to the end seemed purely wanton, 
a mere flourish of “creative art,” to 
use Dg Quincey’s phrase. 

I am bound to admit that we were 
lavishly supplied with thrills. But 
nothing is easier than to produce an 
uncanny atmosphere on the stage if 
| you start by announcing that the house 
is congested with spirits, and confine 
your business to the watches of the 
night, and have a secret door opening 
in an innocent bookcase, and a sliding 
panel in a gloomy bedroom with shivery 
shadows cast along the walls, and other 
recognised properties and effects of a 
seare-play. Add to all this the assem- 
bling of a variety of possible heirs to hear 
the reading of the will of an old man 
exactly twenty years after his death 
(they seem to manage these things 
differently in America, where the play 
comes from) ; a clause requiring that if 
the heir named in the will should prove 
to have any taint of insanity the prop- 
erty should go to another whose name 
is contained in a sealed envelope, not to 
be opened except in that event; add, 
further, the reported proximity of a 








asylum, and you have all the requisite 
conditions for conveying his madness 
(with or without method in it) to the 
young heroine (the Canary), who is 
caged in the gloomy bedroom. 

But it is difficult to be properly scared 
if there is too much humour in the air ; 
and in Paul Jones the author had given 
us a character whose jumpiness under 
the most inadequate provocation was 
a frequent source of diversion at mo- 
ments when we ought to have been 


we began before long to laugh at the 
wrong places. I hope I am not break- 





DUTCH COURAGE. 
The Timid Mouse. 
Paul Jones . 


“WHERE'S THAT cat?” 
. Mr. Frank Denton 


ing faith with the Management if I 
reveal the fact that Paul turned out to 
be the hero; though a lady behind me, 
no doubt with experience of The Bat in 


taking things seriously. Inconsequence | 


nis? : a : j ce, 
homicidal maniac with long nails, who | body who has got to be murdered be- 
has escaped from an adjacent lunatic; hind a secret door, you can’t bother 


| 


| 





Miss Aurion Leg, as a silly garrulous 
| Woman (though, “on the other hand,” 
to use the tag which the author worked 
so hard, she may have been meant to 
be more knave than fool), contrived by 
means of a well-observed American 
accent to help out a part which was 
not good enough for this clever actress. 
The rest, all but one, dispensed with 
this aid to local colour. 

Miss Esmé Bertncer, as a West 
Indian ‘“* Mammy,” was very earnest 
(and perhaps a shade too portentous) | 
in her efforts to induce an atmosphere | 
of eeriness by allusions to spirits which 
never materialised, and by constantly | 
making an apparition of herself in dark | 
corners and doorways and other unex: | 

| 
| 
! 


| about arranging meals comfortably. 





pected places. 

Mr. Aubrey, as Hendvicl. 
deseription I suppress), played easily 
and soundly; and Messrs. WarMinaTon | 
and Evan THomas conspired to serve | 
the secretive ends of the author, Mr. | 
Joun Witarp, by being sutfticiently | 
colourless. On the other hand, Mr. | 
Caves Porter, as a doctor, promoted | 
the same object by deliberately leading | 
us——— but hush! hush! 

I could say more, but as I write I 
have before me the programme with | 
the couplet (quoted above) imploring | 
me not to say too much. I do hope I 
haven’t said it already. O.S. 


&§ {W hose j 


A new film, Last is West, will be 
shown at the Marble Arch Pavilion on 
November 13th, at 8.15 p.m., in aid of 
the funds of the Queen’s Hospital fo: 
Children, Hackney Road, Bethnal Greca, | 
.2, of which the Duke of Yor, who | 
has promised to attend, is President. 
Application for tickets (at a g 
half-a-guinea) should be addressed to 
the Secretary of the Hospital. 


' 


uinea and | 


A Matinée in aid of the Actors’ Bene 
volent Fund will be given at His 
Majesty's Theatre on November 1th, 








her mind, and determined to direct 


quarter, had audibly spotted him as 
the villain. 

In the part of this comic coward, who | 
rose to the occasion (mostly off), Mr. | 
Frank Denton was excellent. Miss | 
Mary Giynneg, as the Canary, played 
prettily and naturally under the most 
unusual and trying conditions. I was 
very sorry that she was apparently done 
out of her supper in her own house. 
But the author wanted her in another 
room just then for the more sinister 
purposes of his plot; and when you 
need your hostess elsewhere to witness 








the inexplicable disappearance of some- 


lat 2..0 p.m., when The Noble Spaniard, 
. 8 < ° | P . _~ . ? 
her suspicions to the most improbable|a comedy (period 1850) by Mr. W. 


Somersrr Mace@nag, will be presented, 





Our Cynical Preachers. 


“8 CHAPE!I 
tev. R. - , M.A. 
lla.m. What is man? 
6.30 p.m. Woman's Care 
Local Paper. 
““ Mrs. —— read her report as follows 
NONP A 
The Chairman said this most interesting and 
illuminating report must afford the greatest 


satisfaction to all.”-—Local l’aper. 
Certainly its terseness is a great attrac- 
tion. 























| 
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ELECTION 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Sir James Rennewu Ropp offers the world, in a handsome 
volume entitled Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1854-1593 
(ARNOLD), a first instalment of what he pleasantly calls “the 
many experiences of a crowded and interesting life”; and 
let me say at once that he is hereby authorised to get his 
next volume ready as soon as may be. 
lent use of his opportunities. And what opportunities he 
has enjoyed! He was at JoweT?’s Balliol in the ‘seventies, 


joined the Berlin Embassy in 1884 under Lord Amprxi.u | 
(Opo RussEL1), and was subsequently transferred in turn | 
That is as far as| 
in the next we hope to read | 
| of his experiences in Egypt under Cromer, at Stockholm, | 
But a! 
mere catalogue of the positions he has occupied gives no | 
| hint of the charm of his book. 


to Athens, Rome, Paris and Zanzibar. 
the present volume takes us; 


and as our Ambassador at Rome during the War. 


The author has known 
almost everyone who was worth knowing, and has some- 
thing illuminating to say about them all. He can recall the 
figure of THACKERAY, who was his cousin ; he met GLADSTONE 
and LowEtn, BrowninG and Tennyson, Ourps and Ruopa 
BrouGuron ; he was intimate with WHIsTLER and Burye- 


Joxes; he had the crowning fortune to be one of those 


j 
i 
J 


who came under the spell of “that radiant little being . . . 
who was known as Laura Tennant, and who for one short 
happy year became Laura Lyttelton.” It is not easy to 
see how he is going to get material of equal interest for his 
next volume; but he has got out of so many tight places 


that I have every confidence in him. He is something of 


en _ 


He has made exce!- | 


INTELLIGENCE. 


‘* PATRIOTISM? WHAT’S PATRIOTISM GOT TO DO WITH IT? THERE ISN'T A WAR ON.” 











| 3 . . : . Log . Ss: 
|a believer, by the way, in the Old Diplomacy, So am 1— 
after reading this book. 


Mrs. ALLEN Harker has displayed a delightful and well- 
| justified audacity in providing Zhe Really Romantic Age 
(Murray) with a hero of four months old and a heroine of 
over forty. Mellory Upton, a sensitive little gentlewoman 
| who has outstripped her youth without encountering any 
_and to spare, for the idylls of others. So when her favourite 
munition-girl dies soon after the loss of her Australian 
husband, Mellory adopts their baby and instals him, after 


tranquillities of “‘Thatches.” So dramatically does Joe, the 
baby, dominate the first half of the book that I was almost 


But romance, after all, is in the mind that responds to ad- 
ventures rather than in the limbs that enact them, and 
| Mellory, at once generous and receptive, has really a far 
more vivid career than the excusably self-centred baby or 
his less excusably self-centred critics, her admonitory rela- 
tions. The letters of these last are excellent comedy; and 
so are the intrigues of Mrs. Boase, the bland adventuress 


sympathetic hostess to compass. 
and how Mellory attains a first-hand knowledge of the 


love-affairs of her own, has never lacked tenderness, enough 


a highly embarrassing home-coming, among the aristocratic | 


tempted to believe that the “really romantic age”’ was his. | 


whose departure from “ Thatches” is so difficult for her | 
How it is compassed, | 


/romance she has so long enjoyed vicariously, is the appro- | 


| . . . . 
| priate crown of a winning and original book. 





| Mr. 


Sixciair Lewis contrives to put his mordant criticism 


Babbitt (Care) is, I say it confidently, a work of genius. | 
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its admirers. 
as delight our Mr. H. G. WeLxs. 
subtle and skilful, and the portraiture superb. We get to 
know, through and through, this middle-aged real-estate- 
agent, Babbitt, booster, pitiful snob, occasional grafter, 
wonderfully loyal friend and fundamentally honest fellow. 
We see him giving himself away in his bath, his sleeping 
porch, his parlour, his new car, his noisy club; we follow 
him in his quest after whisky and other prohibited delights, 
or escaping to the woods and the simple life with his friend 
Paul, or talking business cant with a leaven of sincerity 
at the annual conference of the estate-agents or at the 
Boosters’ Club, And then again we see him torn by the 
horrible doubt as to whether it’s all worth while. Mr. 


Lewis's burlesque of the extravagances of American adver- | 


tising and the welter of correspondence classes for the 
credulous-ambitious are extraordinarily likely—-and sharp- 
edged. But these are garnishings. The feast is his aston- 
ishing skill and his economy of means in conveying his 











a. 


| of Zenith, a second-rate American town, into the mouths of | to give to the human side of that most successful tour in 
He indulges in no such biassed soliloquies | India and Japan from which the Prince oF WALEs recent] 
The method is amazingly | 


” 


returned. The ‘“ wonderous”’ spectacles (‘* wonderous” js 
a favourite word of the writer), the cities that “reared an 
imposing appearance,’ the parades, inspections and cere- 
| monial performances were undoubtedly quite thrilling to 
| witness, but become just a thought monotonous in the 
recital, particularly as Sir Hersert has concentrated the 
beams of his limelight on the central figure to such an 
extent that the other characters are not even shadows in 
the background. No doubt it is true, as the writer re- 
peatedly emphasises, that the East does not readily try to 
be on familiar terms with the “ great, great ones,” and so 
the constantly recurring “ incideuts ” of Colonial tours did 
| not often arise; but none the less one feels that if Ilis 
Royal Highness were himself telling the story—which cev- 


j 
| 





| tainly, were it possible, one would very much prefer—there | 








would be a good deal about the doings, for instance, of | 


| those friends and comrades who relieved the tedium that | 
| 


even Princes may feel. But I suppose that an official 








atmosphere and sum-{———— 
moning the real man, ‘ Ly 
Babbitt, his family and | 

his fellow-boosters, be- 
the enchanted 
reader. Thoughtfully 








a glossary, from which 
you may learn the Eng- 


bone and a buck; a hick, 
a hootch and a hunch; a 
tightwad,atinhornand| — 





I have always imag- 
ined that it was meant | = 
unkindly when re-| = 
viewers said of a book 
that the “young per.) === -—— 
son” might read it with 
no diminution of those 
qualities which we are 
supposed to wish te pre- 
servein her. NowI want 


FROM THE STaTION? Nor ar aww, I 
WELL HERE, WHO ACYs AS 
MINUTES FORTY-THREE SECONDS,” 








House Agent (to Hovse-lunter). “ You THINK IT MORE THAN EIGHT MINUTES 


DEMONSTRATOR, 


j chronicle must chron- 
icle officially, and a 


junwieldy lengths. It 


same, that so brilliant 
an expedition should 
have so stilted a mem 
orial. 


“The Duchy,” says 
Grandfer Renneli in 
Red Heritage (Au1ay), 
“well, she’s the Duchy, 
and no more about it. 
There’s no manner o’ 
ise in trying to teach 
—= ja foreigner what she 
means to the Cornish 
born.’ I commend Mr. 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 


eee: 


ASSURE you. Wuy, our 


CAN DO Ii 


Mr. Sprint- 


EASILY IN SEVEN . . 
of wisdom into the 


mouth of Grand/er, and 








to say itof Miss Joyce Conp’s pleasant pretty first novel, /ane 
and Herself (Duckworts), with intent to praise. That she 
has chosen for her weaving, from the threads that life has so 
far put into her hand, nothing lurid or unpleasing, promises 
well for her future if later on she can choose as wisely but 
fashion them into a stronger web. It isa simple, too simple, 
perhaps, little tale of a charming girl named Jane,and how she 
laid innocent siege to the heart of an older man, incidentally 
disappointing the tenderest hopes of her friend, Christine, 
and found, after all, that she wanted a very different love 
and life from what Giles Leedham had to offer her. Being 
a young woman of some character and very fortunate, she 
was able to break off her engagement in time, and find her 
own happiness with the right man; and that Christine and 
Leedham were left more or less broken by her transit 
through their lives soon ceased to bother her—and very 
naturally, for she was young and happy. I am not sure 
that Miss Cons was really quite ready to make her curtsey 
to the public, but, though it is a little hesitating, it is 
quite a pretty one. . 





Sir Herpert Russewe, in With the Prince in The East 
(Meruvey), is too busy cataloguing the fire-works and the 
acclamations to have much left of either space or attention 


there, so far as this story is concerned, my praise ends ; for 
I do not care for its theme (hereditary alcoholism), its set- 


savours of affectation. 


produce a Cornish atmosphere, | could never persuade my- 
self that Mr. Surciirre has any real knowledge of the 
Duchy. My faith in him, however, is too deeply rooted 


invasion of Cornwall. 


His Reward. 
“Mr. Hall Caine, son of the novelist, has been adopted Labour 
candidate for reading.”—Liverpool Paper. 


It does not say what books, but presumably his papa’s. 








“With Page the scheme originated to have a company of distin- 
guished Americans, including Mt. Taft, visit England to explain to 
the public what the United States was doing in the war.” 

Canadian Paper. 
The title accorded to the Bx-PREsIDENT may seem a trifle 
unconventional, but should be regarded as a tribute to his 





size and eminence. 








;more intimate story 
|might have run to} 


‘seems a pity, all the | 


for putting these words 


ting, which is insufficiently observed, or its style, which | 
If a man takes snuff, let him take | 
it, and not “ hold communion with” his snuff-box. In spite | 
of frequent references to Lyonesse and a valiant attempt to | 


to be anything more than slightly disturbed, and, after all, | 
he is by no means the first novelist to make an unsuccessful | 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Txere are fourteen hundred Candi- 
dates standing for Parliament this 
Election. And if we are not very care- 
ful some of them will get in. 


Signor D’Annunzio has dubbed Sig 
nor Mussouint “The Greyhound o! 
Hades.” Among aspirants to the poet 
patriot’s favour it is considered some- 
thing even to be called a “ Whippet of 
Purgatory.” é 


The number of moderately cheap 
motor-cars on exhibition at the ;>~ ~~ 
Motor Show seems to suggest | 
that the year 1923 is going to} 
| be a bad one for pedestrians. 

3 | 


* 

We are asked to point out| 
that on November 9th it was | 
only at the last moment that | 
the Lorp Mayor's couchman | 
decided to take the Lorp! 
Mayor with him. | 
| 


a 
Another contemporary sup- 
ports the statement that CoLum- | - 
Bus did not discover America. | 
Can it be that America was} ; 














never discovered, and the whole | 
thing is a hoax ? 
, 


The Rev. Jonn Moore, of | 
Brooklyn, advises women not to | 
marry &® man who has no sense 
of humour. But surely the} 
mere fact that a man wants to 
cet married in these hard times 
is ample evidence that he has 
some humour concealed about 
him. 


The Standard Oil Company 
of America has just declared a 
dividend of two hundred per | 
cent. This trade slump is just 
terrible. 


LABO! 





of England and a blizzard in Manches- 
ter have been reported on the same 
day. These must be The Last Throes 
of Summer. * 


to publish nineteen volumes written by 
Lenin. What a country! 


Burglars have entered a house at 
Godstone, Surrey, by smearing goose 
berry jam on paper, placing it on the 
window, and smashing the glass. At 
last a use has been found for gooseberry 
jain. * 
We read that a picture entitled “ Less 

than the Dust” has won a prize at the 
I 








VOL. CLXIUT. 





The 


> . ° » | mY OV 
Warm sunshine in the West |_-_-—S aids 


The Soviet Government has decided | 
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exhibition of the G.P.O. Arts Society. 
This must be the first time the official 
view of a telephone subscriber has been 
depicted. 

| The Kitchens of the Fellows’ tea- 
| pavilion at the Zoo are being enlarged. 
|In this connection it is desirab'e to 
repeat that, as the Fellows are fed by 
|their own attendants, visitors are re- 
quested not to offer them buns or nuts. 


The Prohibition Press reports the 
| presence of over a hundred ships laden 
with whisky just outside the three- 


always been held by the First Families 
of Boston, Mass. 


The London General Omnibus Com- 
pany claims to have perfected a device 
by means of which buses can stop 
without a jerk, Some uncertainty pre- 
vails as to whether the device is to be 
fitted to the bus or to the passengers. 

rh 


A scientist computes that to enume- 
rate the electrons passing every second 
| through a sixteen-candle-power electric 
lamp would take two million five hun- 
ldred thousand people, counting con- 











.- MN 





{* 
AW —- 


Plumber (Lord Crvrzon). “Now THAT MY RECENT 
S0-CALLED FOREMAN CAN NO LONGER OBTRUDE UPON MY 
ns, I SHALL BE FREE TO ADJUST THE LEAKAGE IN 
VN WAY AND TO MY OWN SATISFACTION.” 





tinuously at the rate of two a 
second, twenty thousand years 
of twenty-four-hours working 
days. This enterprise will there- 
fore not be put in hand. 


A recent Army Order draws 
the attention of Commanding 
Officers to the necessity of en- 
suring the destruction of adult 
flies. It is thought that this 
will necessitate the creation of 
the rank of Sergeant-Entomo 
logist, in order to minimise the 
danger of destroying immature 
insects. 


A medical opinion is that 
since the war we are slower in 
action and thought. It is cer- 
tainly years since we saw a 
plumber whizz by. 


The Seamy Side of Chiropody. 


“ The Aman Sabha has undertaken 
to appoint mea in villages where 
peasants anticipate that their corns 
would be cut by thieves or ruffians,” 

Indian Paper. 


Our Modest Journalists. 


“If any such crude conception were 
brought forward in the name of Prit- 
ish statesmanship, we would engage 
to deal with it at once, whether as a 
political or commercial proposition, 








mile limit off the coast of New Jersey. 
| Residents who open their windows 
| when the wind is off the sea are regarded 
| with suspicion. 
| Three Powers have promised to sup- 
nort Bulgaria’s claim to access to the 
sea. They may take her to the water, 
but they ‘can't make her wash when 


she gets there. 


Ata meeting of the Zoological Society, 
Dr. Exnciot Smirn exhibited photo- 
graphs and a cast of a fossil tooth, 
j whic h, some scientists contend, proves 

America to have been the home of the 
oldest type of the human race. It will 

he remembered that this belief has 


and to demolish it so completely in 


|a single article that nothing would ever be 


| heard of it again.” —Sunday Paper. 


“The effigy of Pasteur affixed on a blue 50 
centime postage stamp has been approved of 
by the Cabinet."—Daily Paper 
We hope it will help the postman 
through his daily difference with the 
house-dog. 


From a feuilleton : 

“Delia was in her own room, sitting looking 
out of the window with closed eyes.” | 

Evening Paper. 

From a magazine-story : 

“The short, foam-capped waves broke right 
on board, heeling the yacht over, down, til! 
she could see nothing but the shrieking wind 
and the thunder of the sea.” 





The modern heroine has wonderful eyes 
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MARRIED VOTERS. 
Tue Man to His Wire. 

“ One flesh, one vote, and that vote mine.” 

So said I once on entering wedlock, 
For fear our union might decline, 

Through party difference, to a deadlock ; 
But you 've exposed, these many days, 
The error of my anti-suffrage ways. 


And now with you the issue lies 
Of this high drama set before us, 
Whose end, which no man may surmise, 
Turns largely on the ladies’ chorus ; 
We have in you and your great sex 
The unknown‘quantity, the beauteous x. 


I am not of the curious kind ; 
Throughout our long domestic history 
The motions of your female mind 
I have accepted as a mystery ; 
Nor do I now inquire, you'll note, 
How you intend, dear Sphinx, to use your vote. 


I bring no pressure on your choice, 
To make you see as I, a man, see; 
Unmenaced you may give your voice 
To any Candidate you fancy ; 
3e he a Bolshie, I shall still 
Continue to discharge your tilliner’s bill. 


Your principles, and yours alone, 

Shall be your guide; I ask not whether 
You choose him for his moral tone 

Or for his taste in patent leather ; 
Please do exactly what you wish ; 


I blindly trust.a woman’s intuish. 0.5. 





UNCLE JOSEPH ASSISTS AT A COUP D’ETAT. 
Via Innominata, Borgo Sant’ Iynoto, 
November 5th, 1922. 

My pear ANGELA,—You are my favourite niece and have 
always—I recognise the fact with gratitude—prided your- 
self on condoning the years and sympathising with the 
whims of the oldest and most eccentric of your uncles. 
Therefore it is only natural that, when I have anything 
momentous to communicate from this Italian seclusion o! 
mine, you should be its auditor. And to-day I address you 
in a novel 7éle—as the modest eye-witness of very great 
doings indeed. 

You know I always thought I should like to assist at a 
coup @’état. Not, of course, as one of the principal actors, 
or even as a conspicuous subordinate, but as an onlooker, 
“Assist” in its religious sense; like a prudent devotee 
behind a large pillar, who can see all the candles and smell 
all the incense and slip quietly away—if he or she thinks 
fit—before the sermon or ‘the collection. This, thanks to 
the Italian genius for politics, I have at last been enabled 
to achieve; and if I did not send you my impressions in the 


first flush of gratified desire it was only that I might give | 


them time to settle down into that poetic residuum so aptly 
labelled (by Worpswortn, I think, but you will be sure to 
know) “ emotion recollected in tranquillity.” 

I am fully convinced that the final plans for the estab- 
lishment of the Mussoxin1 Ministry were matured in my 
favourite trattoria at the end of this inconspicuous street. 
There may have been other inns in Italy—I don’t say there 
were not—where groups of sable-shirted youths in attitudes 
of romantic defiance have foregathered during the last few 


weeks, hanging up their rifles and black fezes among the 
harmless hats and cloaks of the normal customers before 
settling like locusts round all the available tables. But 
nowhere, I am sure, outside this particular inn was such 
heroic resolution evinced over the toothpicks and vino nero 
on the eve of the crisis. 

Not that I understood much of the conversation. My 
slight knowledge of our local dialect and my total ignorance 
of what is happening in the daily papers —one of the foibles 
you used to twit me with in England, my dear Angela—led 
me more or less astray as to details. There.was, in particular, 
a lady of the name of Stéphanie—mentioned so frequently 
and with so much ardour that I took her to be a kind of 
CHARLOTTE Corpay of anti-Bolshevism—whom I redis- 
covered, two days after the Revolution, as D1 Srerant, the 
indubitably masculine Minister of Finance of the Mussorin1 
Cabinet. 

That I found Stéphanie out after all was owing to 
the posters—those delightful manifestos of party feeling 
printed in all the colours of the rainbow and posted on all 
the pillars with which the Middle Ages have so thoughtfully 
adorned the streets of Borgo Sant’ Ignoto. From these 
manifestos I subsequently gathered—what might other- 
wise have escaped not only my notice but the notice of half 
the town—that we had been captured by the Fascist: ; one 
silent machine-gun and three highly-audible brass bands 
being—if I may believe the evidence of my own eyes and 
ears—the final arguments of our submission. 

Since the Revolution nothing out of the way has hap- 
pened. We had octopus for dinner at the trattoria last 
Friday—octopus in white wine. You, my dear Angela, who 
take your foreign meals in the spirit of the motto on BEN 
Jonson’s bookplate, ‘ Tamquam explorator,” would have 
found it excellent—particularly the feelers. 

Iver, my dear Niece, your devoted Uncie Josern. 








A USEFUL PRESENT. 


According to a contemporary, a well-known pugilist has poetry 


; read aloud to him when training for his boxing contests. ] 


Phyllis, dear heart, upon the sole occasion 
I brought my offering of verse to you, 
You showed a spirit of polite evasion 
To all my pleas that you would glance them through ; 
Odes to your hair and sonnets to your eyebrows 
Found you in unresponsive mood and chill, 
Nor could one product of your faithful scribe rouse 
In you an answering thrill. 
But now, I think, your mood may grow more gracious, 
Now you have heard how verses have a way 
Of helping pugilists to wax pugnacious 
And gather fitness for the coming fray ; 
Though still they seem too tedious for your reading, 
My gift of songs may prove of some avail 
If I recite them in the days preceding 
A frenzied bargain sale. 








A correspondent has sent us an Irish postal notice which 
goes well with the Scottish postal notice quoted here the 
other week. He got it from a box outside the old General 
Post Office, Dublin: “ Tuts Box 1s Intenpep ror LETTERS 
TOO LATE FOR THE NEXT DESPATCH,” 





“Sir,—The poem ending : ‘ With sombre sea-green gaze inscrut- 
able,’ asked for by ‘A Lover of Cats,’ is a sonnet by Graham R. 
Thomson, and is, I think, to be found in Mr. E. V. Lucas’s Anthology, 
‘The Friendly Tom,’ "—Letter in Weekly Paper. 

“E.V.L.,” we regret to say, disclaims in a most unfeline 








Y 


‘manner all knowledge of this sympathetic title. 
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— Lorp Birxexneap (Plirenologist). “WE HAVE HERE A SAD CASE OF ARRESTED INTEL. 
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Candidate 


“T say, Rector, I po Wish you ’p TALK TO YOUR WIFE, 


I HEAR SHE’S ONE OF THE DOUBIFUL WOMEN,” 


{Election Agents divide Electors into “O.K.,” “Dead” and “ Doubtful.” 








WHY | SHALL WIN. 
(By our Special Candidate.) 

Democracy is a big thing. While I 

walk round my constituency (to be) and 
| reflect that all these men and women 
| I see about me (except such women as 
| have failed to reach the age of thirty 
| and so may be regarded as half-witted) 
| are earnestly addressing their minds to 

the problems of Empire, I sometimes 
halt in the street and, raising my hat, 
| utter a silent cheer for the principle of 

Democracy. 

Sometimes I halt before a hoarding 
| and regard with ill-concealed satisfac- 
| tion my handsome countenance on a 
| poster. An old photograph, taken ten 

years ago at Hastings, yet my agent 

tells me it is a perfect likeness. ‘‘ Hap- 
| pock For Hotiery,” says the poster, 
| snp Berrer Beer ror Att.” 
| Next door isa likeness of the egregious 
| Jelly—a gross and stupid-looking man 

in the flesh ; but this photograph makes 
| him look ten years younger. Absurd. 
| «Up wits Jevwy,” is the unscrupulous 
| legend, ‘and Down witH THE Price 
| or Beer.” 

The issue before the electorate is 
clear. Jelly stands for Peace, Retrench- 
| ment and Reform at home, for a sane 
| Foreign Policy, for the Preservation of 
| our Empire, for the League of Nations, 
| for Industrial Peace, for a Reduction of 
' 





of Agriculture. 

I stand for Peace, Retrenchment and 
Reform at home, for a sane Foreign 
Policy, for the Preservation of our 
Empire, for the League of Nations, for 
Industrial Peace, for a Reduction of 
Taxation, and for the Encouragement 
of Agriculture. 

But I have more than that up my 
sleeve. And Jelly has made a false step. 
This is an agricultural constituency, 
but it contains two or three consider- 
able small towns. At his very first 
meeting, at the end of a stirring perora- 
tion, in which mountains, valleys, cloudy 
skies, rosy dawns, ships coming safe to 
the end of tunnels, and trains winning 
home to harbours were inextricably 
entangled, a man of rustic aspect and 
indistinct speech rose at the back of 
the hall and inquired : “ What wull ‘ee 
do consarnin’ this ‘ere Soomer Time? ” 

Jelly, who is simple to the verge of 
honesty and had imperfectly heard the 
question, replied with some asperity :— 

“T should act in that matter, as in 
all others, as was just and right.” 

This answer, naturally, was thought 
to smack of insincerity. 





The same question is constantly put 
| to me, but I invariably reply : 
“T should abolish Summer Time in 
the country districts, but retain it in 
ithe towns.” 


Taxation and for the Encouragement 


| This answer has given general satis- 
|faction and turned many votes. But 
\that kind of blunt, down-right com- 
|mon-sense is my principal weapon. All 
| Britishers love it. I am standing asa 
Constitutional Common-Sense Candi- 
idate, and I have the support of the 
| Mothers’ Union, the R.S.P.C.A., the 
Anti-Confiscation League andthe Amal- 
gamated Society of Artists’ Models. 
The excitement is intense. The people 
of this part of the country seem to 
have a genuine flair for politics. 
They are weighing carefully the merits 
of our respective programmes, but 
Common-Sense, I find, carries them 
away at last. Only yesterday I ad- 
dressed a meeting in the village school 
at Monckton Sicca. In the front row 
sat the Vicar's wife and a friend, the 





| boy; in one of the back rows sat an 
|aged labourer, stone-deaf. No one sat 
|on the others. But at the far end of 
ithe hall sat a number of youths with 
itheir backs to the platform roasting 
chestnuts at the stove. 

|‘ What we want in Foreign Politics,” 
iI said, “is more common-sense, more 
| frankness and more sense of humour. 
| If America refuses to admit ships 
|earrying liquor into their ports, we 
|should refuse to admit ships not carry- 
ing liquor into ours. If we feel that 
'France is behaving like a toad, we 


schoolmaster and his wife, and a small | 











. 
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should say so, adding however that she | 
| is quite a nice toad. If you return me | 
to Parliament and we have a differ- | 
ence with Turkey on a matter of right | 
and wrong, I shall not be swayed in 
their favour by the argument that we 
have many Moslems in our Empire. | 
No—a thousand times no!” Three | 
chestnuts went pop in quick succession. | 
“No, Ladies and Gentlemen, I should 
act on the principle that right is right, 
| and if some Mussulman in Calcutta 
doesn’t like it he can do the other 
thing.” } 














How the boys cheered! Jelly had) 
| spoken there the previous night, and | 
caused intense dissatisfaction with his | 


programme by referring to the place 
throughout his speech as Monckton 
Parva, which is quite a different village. 

My agent tells me I’ve nobbled the 
whole place. | 
Thus do truth and justice triumph 
in our land. 

There has been a great deal of clever 

wit on both sides. ‘*‘ Woppty As A 
Jetty” is one of our slogans, and we! 

. have a telling poster of a jelly, quiver- 
ing and flabby, outside every polling- 
booth. True, the other side have issued 

| another poster depicting a very de- 
jected haddock with its tail in its| 
mouth ; but to this we retorted, simply 
but effectively, with a picture of a} 

shapeless jelly-fish. 

And of course, between you and me, 
Jelly’s private life is not all that it} 
should be. In the last few days some 
really alarming rumours have got about. 
“No personalities,” we agreed at the 
beginning of. the campaign, but the 
British elector expects to have a man | 























of character to represent him, and, once | Voter (to Canvasser), “ARE YOU FOR THE WORKING MAN ?” 
suspicion goes abroad about a Candi- Canvasser (cautiously). “I—I’M CERTAINLY NOT AGAINST HIM.” 





date, his rival, with the best will in the Voter. “Wen, I am. ME ’USBAND’S ONE OF 'EM,” 
wor] a can do little to suppress it. —— = : ——— Ss = 
I have done my best. Many years / of my speech, with real earnestness I Except, curiously enough, by Jelly. 
ago it seems, after a visit to America, | said, ‘“* Before I proceed to outline the | This morning I received a curt note :— 
Je ly wrot > an article in The Indepen- | policy to which I subscribe, there is @ “Mr. Jelly would be glad if Mr. Had 
lent Thinker on the Mormon com-| rather painful matter to which I feel it . 
munity at Salt Lake City, in which he|my duty to refer, if only in order to 
said, = Whatever we may think of then dismiss it absolutely from your minds. 
moral code, there is no doubt that the} I speak of t] e scandalous attacks which 
Mormons are an honest, industrious! are being made on the personal char- 
and well-organised community. There acter of my friend and rival, Mr. Jelly. 
are no sluggards and no poor, etc., ete.’ | Let me say at once that I will have 
Reading between the lines, no fair-| nothing to do with them. J will not 
minded man could ayoid the conclusion | be a parity to them. I do not believe 
that Jelly is at heart a polygamist or, at | for a moment that the charges are true 
any rate, is not sound about bigamy. -nay, 1 know that they are not true— 
Well, I told my agent quite cle ily | and. if they were true a thousand times : : 

| that no use whatever must be made of | over, I would rather find myself at the | Policy, for the Preservation of try 
his material. “No personalities,” I | bottom of the poll than be returned to | Empire, for the League of Nations, 
said. “ We're going to win this fight | Parliament over the ruins of another | © ote. 
on our merits.” I have done more. I) man’s character.” (Cheers.) 





dock would discontinue his testimonials 
of character, which are distasteful.” 

Such is human gratitude. No matter; 
I have done my duty. And if people 
still persist in believing that Jelly has 
two or more wives—well, it is not ny 
fault. 

In any case I am convinced that 
Hotley will speak with no uncertain 
voice for Peace, Retrenchment and 


I . 
th teform at home, for a sane Foreign 














have lost no opportunity of contradict [ have used these words at every (. What is the difference between 

ling publicly the censorious reports! meeting for a week, and my generous | Coalition and Co-operation ? 

which have somehow leaked abroad. | attitude has been applauded by every- A. One isa sick family and the other 
; ) ) | 


At the Town Hall, at the very opening | one is a facsimile. | 
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THE DAFT TOURNAMENT. 


So all day long the stout electors polled 
Amongst the numerous constituencies, 

But not as erstwhile, when the King let cry 
A joust, and Liberals at Tories flung 
Charge after level charge beneath the noon, 
And caught their countercharges. 


For to-day 
In that dense fog that shadowed all the land 
By reason of old waste and thriftlessness 
A fashion of a phantom came to be, 
A vision of a fire called Anti-waste, 
Till all men followed after Anti-waste 
And heeded not the punier party cries ; 
As when an old man, bald and with a beard, 
His hat blown off along a wandering wind, 
Cries “ Halloa! Halloa! Halloa!’’ and pursues, 
And hears, yet scarcely hears, so stiff the chase, 
The moon-wit hoots of unregenerate boys— 
So all men followed after Anti-waste, 
And all men plumped for Anti-waste alone, 
Saying ‘‘ We needs must have it or we die.” 


But some cried, “ Surely the old names are dead ; "’ 
And some, “ Look yonder where the Red Knight reins, 
Scheming to hurl his levies like a wave 

On this our many-towered Capital 

Knitted with golden chains by Magog’s hand. 

What boots it that we fight amongst ourselves ? 

We do but tilt with shadows in the mist ; 

Far better to unite against the foe 

In every siege that may be perilous 

Than burst the would-be soldered votes in twain.” 


And in the street a minstrel sang this song, 
An old old stave, by memory handed down, 
While still the voters crowded to the poll :— 
Ay Love, if Love were Love, not mixed with Hate, 
Ay Love, if Love on Love were only buoyed, 
Ay Love, if Doubt, if Fear might only wait ; 
What will they do about the Unemployed? 


Ay Love, if Love were more than song of birds, 
Ay Love, if Love were made of more than foam, 

Ay Love, if Love were Love, not merely Words ; 
When will ex-Service Men receive a Home ? * 


Till someone shied a arnip at his head, 
And he passed, singing. But the polls went on. 


Then Davin placed himself upon a barge 

In the wide Ship Canal at Manchester 

And bade one tell him how the jousting fared 

With Asquirn, how with Bonar, and how with them 
Still loyal to the loyal in himself. 

And as he sat there passed on him a mood 

Of fancy and prophetic mournfulness, 

Such as of old had made the Tory Knights 

Gape when he spurred against them, and declare 
“What is he? I do not mean the face alone, 

The grace and versatility of the man ; 

Surely he speaks to us with fairy tongues.” 

(Nay, some did hold that Davin might not speak, 
But that he passed into a fairyland). 

So now he spake, half rising in the barge, 

To those three Knights who were his secretaries : — 


* The Coalition changes, giving place 
To party Caves and Heaven alone knows what, 





* This is the kind of song that for some reason or other they always 
used to sing at Camelot. There was no snap about them. — : 





Lest one good coupon should corrupt the world. 
We have fallen, we have fallen. Long ago, 
In spirit at least, methinks, the Youneer Kuights 
Broke off and held with Carson and his peers, 
And I was lifted up in heart, and thought 
That most of them would follow wandering fires, 
And chode them, jesting, ‘ Wild and of the woods, 
What would ye? Surely ye were wood enow. 
Die, then!’ 

“ But they, ‘Then dying, we die hard.’ 
And so they filled the world with poisoned tongues, 
Intriguing with my followers till they left 
Not even Curzon loyal nor Amery true. 
Then came the Battle of the Carlton Club 
And all that- breaking of the Cabinet 
That drave me forth into the wilderness 
To fight with ghosts and were-wolves of the dark, 
While one brought word to him, mine ancient friend, 
My Bonar whom men termed my bon ami: 
‘ Rise, follow! thou art sent for by the Kina.’ 
But still I have my sword ex-Coliber, 
Studded with topaz lights and jacinth work, 
Ex-Coliber, that some call National, 
The same, yet not in all respects the same. 
Seven times I thought to cast it in this flood, 
And seven times thought better and refrained, 
And cast the scabbard, but the blade withheld. 
For surely there is work for me to do 
In this new Parliament, whate’er betide, 
To smite the heathen and to tilt again, 
And somewhat help, mayhap, the weaker cause 
Remoulding hazardous majorities.” 


Thereat the Secretaries wept aloud 

Till all the barge heaved on the shadowy tide, 

And the newsboy came bringing the late News. 
Evor. 








THE FIFTEENTH OF NOVEMBER. 
(An Anticipation.) 





} 
| 





l. 

Jones hung up his coat and hat in the hall and sank into 
an easy-chair by the fire. He experienced that pleasant feel- 
ing of elation which springs from the consciousness of duty 
well done. He had voted for the Prudential Candidate. 
The party was pledged to establish an era of prosperity and 
tranquillity, of justice and liberty, throughout the land. If 
everyone had acted as he had, every Member of the new 
Parliament would be a Prudential, and all would be well. He 
felt that he at least had done his bit. 


I. 

Smith hung up his coat and hat in the hall and sank into 
an easy-chair by the fire. He experienced that pleasant feel- 
ing of elation which springs from the consciousness of duty 
welldone. He had voted for the National Provincial Can- 
didate. The party was pledged to establish an era of pros- 
perity and tranquillity, of justice and liberty, throughout 
the land. If everyone had acted as he had, every Member 
of the new Parliament would be a National Provincial, and 
all would be well. He felt that he at least had done his bit. 


Ill. 

Brown hung up his coat and hat in the hall and sank into 
an easy-chair by the fire. He experienced that pleasant feel- 
ing of elation which springs from the consciousness of duty 
well done. He had not voted. If everyone had acted as he 
had, there would be no Members of Parliament whatever, 
and all would be well. He felt that he at least had done 
his bit. 
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THE ARCHWAY FASHION. 


DESIGN FOR A SCHOOLMASTER’S WEDDING, 
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THE REFUSALS OF MARCARET. 
Tue Tarrp Rerusat. 

Scene: Margaret is sitting over coffee 
| at a dinner-table, which is supposed 
| to be on the balcony of the Castello 

dei Cesari, with Eustace, a very ex- 

quisite youth of twenty-three. 
| Hustace (exalted). Margaret, this is 
the happiest evening of my life! 
| Margaret (severely). Now, Eustace, 
count up to twenty and say something 
sensible. 

E. Look at those shadows on the 
Palatine and the light on the Alban 
mountains, and, to crowneverything 

M. (hastily)..The best fried sole I 
have tasted for twelve months. 





E. (not to be turned aside). To crown | 





With all Rome down there and you 


talking to me intimately here like a 
human being—how could I beunhappy? 

M. Well, I have refused you, you 
know. 

E. Don’t let that worry you, Mar- 
garet. I couldn’t possibly be happier 
than I am to-night. 

M. Not if I had accepted you ? 

E. 1 wonder. Suppose you had, 
Margaret. Let’s imagine ourselves en- 
gaged. Horrid word, “ engaged.”’ We 
shouldn't be talking here in this delight- 
ful way. We should be feeling just a 
little—solemn. I should be frightfully 


proud and pleased, but I should be 
wondering how on earth I was going 
to make a career for us both on seven 
hundred a year. You would have been 





everything, Margaret, you dining 
with me here alone and, I must 
say, wearing a very beautiful 
frock. 

M. (evasively). One must dine 
somewhere. 

FE. But not necessarily in a 
baleony upon the Capitol and 
with someone you met only a 
few weeks ago. 

M. But, Eustace, you're my 


FE. Of the third degree. But 
that’s not why we're dining 
here. At least I hope not. 
There's only one thing rather 
worries me; you're afraid that 
I'm going to propose to you. 

M. Well, aren't you? 

K. Of course. It’s the only 
possible thing. Will you marry 
ine, Margaret ? 

M. No, Eustace. 

| EE. Then that’s settled. Now 
we can talk. It’s a great relief 
to get it out of the way. It 








“WHat’s THE 
LOOK SAD.” 

“T’vE HAD TO BE VERY CROSS WITH HIM. 
ATELY BROKE HIS FINGER-BOWL.” 
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M. Quotation, please. 

FE. Perhaps my favourite: 
ina’s “* Last Ride Together.”’ 

M. But, Eustace, I hope it isn’t our 
last dinner together. 

E. I’m going to behave just as though 
it were. That’s the real secret of exist. 
ence, to behave as though the present 
occasion were never going to repeat 
itself. That's the spirit in which I’m 
sitting here with you. I am like the 
man in Brown1nG, riding withthe woman 
he loves for the last time (perhaps), not 
thinking of her refusal but only of the 
moment that is really his, and think- 


Brown- 





He 


HE DELIBER- 


ing it better worth while than the best 
thing that any man had ever done 
before. 
M. (wistfully), Aven’t you just a little 
} bit like Pygmalion, falling in love 
with his own art? It isn’t really 
me that is making you so happy. 
It’s an image you've made of 
me with the help of all the poets 
you've read. 

E. (protesting). No, Margaret, 
I’m not using you as a mirror. 

M. I said Pygmalion, Eustace, 
not Narcissus. 

E. Well, anyhow, I'm not 
thinking of myself; I’m thinking 
of you—how wonderful you are. 

M. Then I’m glad I’m not 
going to marry you, Eustace. 
It would be so very disappoint- | 
ing—for you. What we are feel- 
ing at this moment... . 

FE. Then you are feeling it too? 

M. My dear, I’m not made of 
stone, even if you are a little 
like Pygmalion. I was going to 
say that what we are feeling now 
would not do at all for every 
day. I’m normally a very ordin- 
ary, homely and impatient sort 


DOES 








cast a sort of cloud. By the 

way, how did you know I was going to 

propose ? 

M. We always know. 

| HK. And why did it bother you ? 
| M. It’s hateful having to refuse 
| people. 
| E. I’m afraid, Margaret, that you ‘ll 
have to do a great deal of that sort of 
| thing. 
Me Then I hope that they ’ll all take 
| it as well as you do. 
| #. How else should I take it? I 
| knew it was hopeless.. But it had to 
| be done. This will be a great comfort 
_ to me in the future. When I see your 
engagement in The Morning Post I 
| shall be able to say to myself, “ At any 
| rate, old man, you had a shot.” 
| M. And suppose I had said * Yes” ? 
| L'm not teasing, Eustace. I just want 
| to know. You're not a bit unhappy 
| about it really, or I wouldn't ask. 
i, Unhappy? On a night like this? 








thinking perhaps of your wedding and 
a hundred-and-one things connected 
with it. Instead of living just in this 
perfect moment we shou!d have found 
ourselves distracted in all kinds of ways. 
And what should we have had by way 
of compensation ? I will speak for my- 
self only. I don’t think it would please 
me immensely to know that you were 
going to be mine. I’m lamentably de- 
ficient in the sense of property. I pre- 
fer to see you as you are at this moment 
—altogether free, and to know that you 
like me just enough to be happy here. 

M. Eustace, you make me almost 
sorry that I refused you. 

E. Perbaps that is my object. 

M. How old are you, Eustace, and 
where did you get your philosophy ? 

EB. My philosophy, Margaret, is sim- 
ple. I'd write a poem about it, only, 


like most things that are worth writing 





about, it’s been written about before. 


of person. Like most women I 
like to be thought about as you are 
thinking to-night; but I shouldn't like 
it always. ° 

E. Haven't we said pretty much the 
same thing? At any rate we both 
agree that to-night is much too good to 
last, and that nevertheless I did quite | 
right to propose to you. 

M. And that I did quite right to re- | 
fuse. The fact is, Eustace, you'd be | 
rather a risk. Life is full of ups and | 
downs. You'd be splendid for the ups, 
but I’m dubious about the downs. 

E. With you, Margaret, it would be 
all ups. That’s just the difficulty. 1 
probably shouldn’t be equal to it. 

M. If you couldn't stand it, Eustace, 
what would happen to an ordinary man? 

E. Are you going to marry an ordi- 
nary man? 

M. Yes. They’re the best when It) 
comes to getting married. . 

E. Perhaps you're right. An ordi- 
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nary man mightn’t feel the strain. He} several weeks and you haven't hinted 
probably wouldn’t realise how extra-|a single question about my past. 
ordinary a thing it was to be married} JF. I know all that really matters, 
to you. But I don’t quite like the idea. | because you are at this moment a result 

M. You would prefer me not to marry | of it. 
at all? | M. That's very transcendental, Eus- 

E. (considering the matter). No, Mar-|tace. Still, there’s something just a 
garet. I should honestly hate to think | little disappointing in an attitude of 
of you as an old maid. Besides, the| pure chivalry. Women like men to be 
thing’s impo-sible. You must marry, | jealous about them. They like to make 
if only for the reason “that thereby} men curious and assertive. A touch 
beauty’s rose may never die.” lof the proprietor is rather agreeable 
M. Eustace, you certainly have aj} now and then. 


delightful way of putting things. E. It will have to be a pretty light 
FE. Not mine, Margaret; SwHax-| touch with you, Margaret. I may be 
SPEARE’S. That’s the worst of living er—transcendental, but, having been 


in the twentieth century. Life has to} refused myself, I’m just sufficiently 
I 


be full of quotations. 
M. And so it doesn’t worry you to} you will have his hands rather full 
think of me as married ? ; very full indeed, in fact. — 
E. Why should it worry me? This| Jf. I can safely promise you that, 
is the present. The future belongs to 's any consolation. 
itself. | £. 
M. Most men want the future to| 
belong to them—and the past as well 
Instead of being delighted when a 
woman likes them, they want to know 
how many people she's liked before|ing. We will pay the waiter, Margaret, 
You are rather re-| and walk for an hour among the palaces. 
You ’ve known me! The roses will be full of dew, and the 


Eustace, if it 


I don't need it to-night. Look! 
The moon is on the gardens of the 
Palatine, and I have the key. I coaxed 
it out of the Syndic himself this morn- 


wards 


and how much, 
markab'e, Eustace. 


human to hope that the man who gets | 


Keep the consolation for afver- | 


edges of silver. And you, Margaret, 
shall do all the talking and talk only of 
yourself. There is only one thing that 
troubles me. 

M. What is that? 

E. That after to-night life can only 
be one long anti-climax. But it shall 
not trouble me to-night. 

[He beckons the waiter. 











“WHERE OUR WEATHER COMES FROM.” 
Daily Paper. 
Unfortunately the address was not 
igiven, or we would have gladly re- 
turned it. 
| “Everyone possessing a motor-car 
cycle, push-bicycie, or, failing these, 
, is asked to take part.” — Daily Paper. 








motor 


| of legs 


way of the Cwsars will be black between | 





two pairs | 


|Mr. Punch regrets that under these 


| conditions he will be unable to attend 
jin person, but he hopes to send Toby. 


| J] never could understand myself why the 
champions of total abstinence chose alcohol as 
| the stuff from which we must abstain. 
| quite »bvious that greater sin and suffering has 
been caused by errors in eating ny acquaint 
Daily Paper. 


ances.” 
|Even cannibals have their troubles, 


; you see, 


It is | 
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Specialist. “ONE MORE QUESTION BEFORE YOU GO. 
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MINISTERS WHO MICHT HAVE BEEN. 


Tue heroic renunciation of office by 
the Hon. Esmonp Harmsworth, M.P., 


| because the Premrer foolishly declined 
| to guarantee the evacuation of Mesopo- 





tamia and Palestine, is very far from 
being the only tragedy brought about 
by error in judgment on the part of 
Mr. Bonar Law in the task of framing 
an Administration, 

It is an open secret that Lord Cave 
was not originally designated for the 
post of Lord Chancellor. Overtures had 
been made to Lord Hatpane with the 
view of his reascending the Woolsack, 
and the negotiations seemed to be pro- 
ceeding smoothly when he delivered an 
ultimatum, insisting on the fulfilment 
of the following three conditions before 
he could accept the offer: (1) The ap- 
pointment of Professor EinsTein as 
Astronomer-Royal. (2) A guarantee 
that no legal students should be called 
to the Bar without satisfying a board 
of examiners that they were versed 
in the philosophy of SchorenHavEr. 
(3) The suppression of the official Par- 
liamentary Debates in the Lords for 
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the first half-vear of 1914. Mr. Box aR | 


Law did not see his way to comply | 
| with this modest request, and, as Lord | 
| HALDANE remained as adamant, wae! 
| obliged to look elsewhere. 
| The attempt to secure Sir Arruur| 
| Conan Dorie as Home Secretary was 
| equally and unnecessarily unsuccessful. 
| As the eminent publicist was without 
a seat in the House of Commons, it 
was arranged that he should go to the 
Lords as Baron Baskerville. But Sir 
ARTHUR very properly stipulated that, if 
he undertook the responsibilities of this 
| office, the Criminal Investigation De- 
|partment must be reorganised on an 
ectoplasmic basis and fairy photographs | 
accepted as evidence in all cases. Mr. | 
Bonar Law, with the prosaic dourness | 
which unfortunately characterises him, | 
refused to give the requisite pledge, | 
and the prospects of establishing a 
“ Spiritual Home” Office were abruptly | 
terminated. 

Another tragic blunder was the! 
failure of the Premier to avail himself | 
of the services of Mr. H. G. WEtts as| 
President of the Board of Education. | 
Nothing could have been franker or | 








DO YOU 
WHIS 









DRINK?” 
9 a 


more straightforward than Mr. WELLSs's 
action inthe matter. He was prepared 
to grapple whole-heartedly with the 
whole scheme of elementary, secondary 
and University education, but as an 
indispensable preliminary he insisted 
that a monument to Asoka should be 
erected in Westminster Abbey. But 
when he found to his horror that Mr. 
Bonar Law had never heard of ‘the 
Buddhist Constantine,” he peremptorily 
declined to serve with or undera Premier 
of such colossal ignorance. 

Lastly there is the case of Sir Joun 
Leicu, Bart., the proprietor of The Pall 
Mall Gazette, who signitied that his 
acceptance of the post of Secretary of 
State for War was conditional on the 
appointment of Dr. Frank Crane as 


Professor of Moral Aeronautics at the | 


Staff College. With a prejudice that 
is almost incredible, Mr. Bonar Law 
would not yield an inch, and to the 


deep indignation of Lancashire, where | 








Sir Jonn Leian is almost idolised, fell | 


back on Lord Dery. 





A Case for the Axe. . 
“Mr, ——, official deceiver, presided. 
Provincial Paper. 
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MUD. 
Some years ago I was introduced to 
a man who boasted that one day in 
1871 he was walking along the front 
at Southend when he saw the sea, but 
I have never heard what really hap- 
ened to him, though he was obviously 





| might happen. 
And now comes Mr. H. 


the scientist, who has discovered valu 


the kind of fellow to whom anything | 


J. Monson, | 


able medicinal properties in the mud 


of Southend. 
Madame Curie has reported favour 
ably upon samples of the mud obtained 
there, and Mr. Monson is so fond of 
t that he takes a spoonful three times 
daily. 

I am quite sure it has medicinal 


qualities ; indeed I am so confident it 


would cure me of eating any other mud | 


(and there is a good deal of it about 
just now, what with Ministers and Ex 


It further appears that 


| 


Ministers) that 1 have great pleasure | 


in giving it publicity. 
MUD! MUD! MUD! 


' 
Keep that Schoolboy Feeling by Eating 


SouTHEND Mup. 


Worth a Guinea a Bucket. 


How tro CurE THE Topacco Hast 
Can be done with the Patient’s Knowledge 
SMOKE SOUTHEND MUD. 


A Mopicum or SoutHEND Mup Kreps | 


THE Docror Away. 
Take thrice daily as much as will 
cover a sixpence. 
Borrow a sixpence and start noi 
Mr, Joseru Conran writes : ‘* It is just the 
thing to take the taste of Sunday dramat 
criticism out of one’s mouth.’ 


Mr. Lovat FRASER writes Mud is thiche 
than ater,”’ 











HANDEL IN PALL MALL, 
Memory of November 9th.) 
Tue bands that everywhere compete 
| For contributions in the street 
| At times, I must admit, inspire 
My soul with homicidal ire; 
But when, to-day, after a spate 
| Of melodies all up-to-date, 
ene gushing, sickly-sweet, 
And “ fe aturing ” the cornet’s bleat, 
There stole upon my ravished sense, 
Harassed by raucous violence, 
And bored by all this modern arqof 
| The strains of Hanprt’s famous 
| Largo, 
| I listened for the thousandth time 
To the great air, serene, sublime, 
And found the magic of the song 
\s fresh as ever and as strong. 
Nay, more, uplifted by the strain 
Out of the dull world’s drab domain, 
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\nd failed 


While even 


The Sisters TALMADGE, Sisters TRIx, 
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* WHAT MIGHT WE 


HAVE IN THE BAG 


‘To TELL YER THE HONEST TRUTH, MaAtey, I pon’r KNowW. I arn’? 


vious of the cries 
nsistently arise ; 

ibes of BIRKENHEAD ; 

s clamours of the Red; 

t accents of the sect 

to own all intellect ; 

Lady BonHAM CARTER, 
an her sire, but smarter; 
nity and spite, 


ume as good as dumb 


to reach my tympanum ; 


Mr. Seymour Hicks, 


| And all the plays and all the books 

In praise of scamps and vamps and 
crooks 

Faded and vanished from my view, 

Thanks to the air Ombra mai fa ! 

"Twas but a glimpse of calm divine, 

Yet while it lasted it was mine 


To reach the paradisal zone 


Where politicians are unknown 
And films are not released or shown, 
But Hanpen teaches mortal ears 


The immortal music of the spheres. 








Notice in shop window :— 
“ There is only one Australian Field boot 
We have it.” 


We do nope the other will turn up soon. 
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Father (who has been reading the political news). “IT SEEMS AS IF WE ARE GOING TO HAY 


Daughter. “On, Dappy, HOW LOovELy!” 








THE VOTE: A WAY OUT. 


Ada has got a vote. And when I tell 
you that Ada is my wife, and that she 
has never had a vote before, you will 
realise that we have recently been pass- 
ing through a period of great excitement 
and tension. All her other interests, 
even golf, have gone by the board. 

In vain I have pointed out that a 
General Election is one of those casual 


| hazards of civilised existence which 
your true philosopher regards with 


stoical calm. 
length of suggesting that this particular 
General Election practically amounts 
to nothing more than ground under 
repair. It has made no difference. 
Metaphors are wasted on Ada. 

At first all was plain sailing. Ada 
came back from her first Election meet- 
ing with a mind convinced, eager to vote 
for the right man. When she told me 
about it I was sorry that I had missed 
the meeting myself. It seemed to have 
simplified the issue enormously. The 
whole political situation had been quite 
kindly but firmly explained to Ada, the 
butcher’s boy, seventeen assorted child- 
ren and a police constable. Ada could 
not be expected, of course, to tell me 
word for word what was said, but she 


I have even gone to the | 





understood it all the time, and obviously 
there was nothing for it but to vote 
quite early for Blenkinsopp. 

She received with faintly concealed 
scorn my suggestion that it might bea 
good thing to hear another point of 
view, but finally consented to drop in 
at one of Clutterton’s meetings and see 
what sort of a case the fellow could 
make out for himself. 

She returned in a subdued state of 
mind, but handsomely ready to admit 
that she had been wrong about Blen- 
kinsopp. It was naturally ridiculous 
to expect her to be able to report Clut- 
terton’s speech verbatim, but she had 
understood it all at the time, and it was 
quite clear that, unless Mr. Clutterton 
and his friends were returned to power, 
England would rapidly sink to a posi- 
tion of wretched dependency upon— 
the exact country mentioned by Mr. 
Clutterton she had forgotten, but some- 
where like Czecho-Slovakia. It was a 
matter which affected not West Bram- 
blebury alone, but the whole Empire. 
It was a solemn responsibility, Ada 
was indignant nearly to tears when she 
thought of the poisonous effect of the 
Blenkinsoppian oratory on the un- 
spoiled minds of the seventeen mixed 
infants, not to mention the constable. 


E AT LEAST FOUR PARTIES IN THE Hous 


The butcher's boy was, of course, notori- | 
ously beyond all hope. 

A few days later she set forth in a 
militant frame of mind, her most attrac- | 
tive hat, and the company of a couple | 
of enthusiastic Cluttertonions, to ask | 
our third Candidate, one Simpkinson, 
a few questions. Everyone knew, of | 
course, that Simpkinson was practically | 
a Bolshevist, but there was always | 
danger unless these people were pub- | 
licly shown up, and it behoved all honest | 
followers of the Clutterton standard to | 
rally to the good work. 

That evening Ada returned home 
frankly angry. The precise arguments 
used by Mr. Simpkinson had slipped 
her memory, but she understood it all 
at the time, and it was a public scandal 
that men like Blenkinsopp and Clutter- 
ton should be allowed to take advantage | 
of people’s faith in human nature in the 
way they did. There could be no doubt 
that they were both nothing more nor 
less than clever but unscrupulous char- 
latans. 

But Ada’s experiences were not con- 
fined to attendance at political meet- 
ings. Our modest house soon became 
a sort of club for the canvassers of the 
neighbourhood. Ada has charm; she | 





is a delightful person to persuade. 1) 
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well remember that during the seven 
teen weeks which it took me to pr 
but that hasn't 

really anything to do with the Election 
Anyway, when the enthusiastic young 
men representing the respective in 
terests of the three Candidate hac 
once come and seen and been conquered, 
Ada's vote became the most sought 
after in the constituency. 

Virst of all a nice boy called on behalf 
of Blenkinsopp to explain the essential 


suade her to accept 


difference between coalition and co 
He stayed to tea. T 
came an equally 


operation. 
nice boy from the 
Cluttertonian camp, who explaine d the 
essential similarity of co-operation and 
He took a little dinner with 
us. The next evening the two of them 


coalition. 
magnanimously waived their political 
differences and were kind enough to 
drop round for a quiet rubber. In fact 
they made a habit of it until we had to 
make it poker patience instead in order 
to accommodate a charming young 
Simkinsonian who took to dropping in 
at odd times without prejudice to his 
political convictions. They all brought 
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manent buff 
| , 
By this time Ada was being per-} Ada looked round slowly. 
suaded in all sorts of directions, but| “I was thinking about my vote,” she 


did not seem to get properly made Up, | 


In the cireumstances there was really 
othing for it but to go on being per-| Law said that what the Government | 


uaded, It was very difficult. 


LO 


po ition Was 


po itively delicate, 


' 
had gone 


xl we made it 


»> them home 


r rather it got made up too often 


| ) 
10 8O a MIUMOUSTY 


| 
la tottering p litical footsteps had 


' 
nd Ada felt that to give pain to two 


‘ 
t 
turn out to be 





SS ae 
\ 
a ean aig at 





mr 
> 





is to help them to argue, | “'Twopence for your thoughts,” I 
Then their | said, 

I know it used to be only a penny, 
but everything has gone up since the 


| War. 


dominoes 
s took to looking in, in order to 
and we opened a pei 


difficult pr blem of the disposal of 
“ Tlave you decided?" I aske l, 
She nodded slowly. 
“T think so.” 
Splendid ! Who is it to be? 
* Well, [’'vebeen thinking. Mr. Bonar 


te remained Her mind really 





The | 


’ } 
uble was it wouldnt stay made up 


and the country really needed was peace 


| z ; 
and quietness and no interference, didn't 


Besides, by this time the nice boys 
attempted to guide | he?” 

“ He certainly said something of the 
omequ te | KO nembet sof the family, | kind. Well A 
“Well, I'm not going to interfere, 
ds of them in order to give pleasure | that *s all.” 
the othe iird, whichever it should “ You mean 
| “I'm not going to vote for anybody, 


» would never do. The} 
not only difficult, it was|Isn’t that what Mr. Bonar Law 


j means 
Late one night, after the politicians | Mr, Boxan Law may have meant 
Ada sat gazing thoughtfully | that or he may not; but it is at least 


la way out. 
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Youn Nurse (in whisper). “Piease, Ma’au, Master Dickre’s BEEN si 











ldo you think of your husband, 
THE HUSBAND OF MRS. BRICHT-SMITH. | )).)°...9° ; 
I am not sure whether the children) “He's very nice,” 
being conscious of my presence were | Baker loyally. 
| thereby stimulated to higher efforts of} ‘Oh, well, he would be, 
invention, or whether, like great actors, | he?”’ 
they were so lost in their parts that! ‘“ Why would he be?” 
they forgot their audience ; an in any | “T don't know, but that’s the s 
case | thought it worth while to lie low | of thing Mrs. Bright-Smith says,” ex- 
and say nothing, especially as the game | plained Marigold; adding abruptly 
began by Marigold’s announcing: “I |‘ Being married isn’t much fun, / don’t 
am Mrs. Bright-Smith.” I have my | think.” 
own opinion of Mrs. Bright-Smith and| “I love my dear little kitchen,” said 
[ naturally wondered how Marigold | Mrs. Baker. 
proposed to represent her character. “Oh, have you got one?” asked Mrs. 
Phyllis responded readily. ‘“ And I} Bright-Smith. “Don’t answer that; 
am Mr. Bright-Smith,” she said. it’s not the kind you answer.” 
“No, you can’t be, because we're} “Why not?” asked Phyllis. 
going to talk about him. You be Mrs. ; 
Baker.” | know, and besides you ‘ve just told me.’ 
« A)l right.’ | “Oh!” said Mrs. Baker. “ Why isn’t 
Phyllis sat down with an air of being | being married much fun?” ; 
| rather stout, and added, “Now I’m Mrs. Bright-Smith took a deep 
| Mrs. Baker. You begin.” draught of imaginary tea, set down her 
And Marigold, resting her cheek! imaginary cup daintily and then re- 
delicately on a small forefinger, began. | plied, “I mean, not if you marry Mr. 
“ Thank you—one lump. And what | Bright-Smith.” 


wouldn't 





piling ' id WEE LAY } a 


| 





GOOD ALL DAY. 
Mrs. 


answered Mrs. 


“ Because I don’t really want to! 


1] 
Hitt 


—— 
' 

| | 

| 


ML 
a 


at (at 


v j 


Oveurn’r I TO TAKE HIS TEMPERATURE ?” 


“Ts he so ugly?” asked Mrs. Baker. 
| “Very,” said Mrs. Bright-Smith 
gloomily. 

“That’s a pity. My husband is 
‘mensely handsome; but you can’t have 
him. You can’t have only one.” 

“Except unless they dic,” 
Mrs. Bright-Smith. “Then y 
have them one after another, like Blue- 
beard and Henry VIII., only they were 
wives. But I don’t want mine to 





amended | 
yu can | 


die | 


exac'ly, but if he went into Parli'ment | 


or something it would be jolly. 
“ How do you go into Parli’ment? = 
asked Mrs. Baker. 

‘It’s time,” her visitor rebuked her, 
“that you asked me if my tea was 
quite all right.” 

The docile Mrs. 
necessary inquiry. 7 

“It’s not so nice as it is at home, 
lreplied Mrs. Bright-Smith discourte- 
ously; “but what can you expect In 
ithese days?” : 

Mrs. Baker lifted the lid of her in- 


Baker made the 


visible tea-pot and remarked comiort- | 


ably, “Then if you don’t like it I can 
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have a second cup. If Mr. Bright- 


| Smith went into Parli’ment wouldn't he | 


never come out again?” 
“TI don’t know. But anyway 





| very difficult to get in, so I suppose it's | 
| very difficult to get out.” 


| asked Mrs. Baker. 


| 
“Why is it so difficult to get in?” | 
“ Won't you h ve | 


| one of these perfec’ly lovely cakes ?”’ 


; sne sald. 


Mrs. Bright-Smith extended an ele- 
gant hand. 
“ Thanks 
and went on briskly: “It's diffic 
because so many gentlemen are trying 
to get in at once.”’ 
Like when the bus comes up full,” 
commented Mrs. Baker. 
ww 


. 9 — 
So much, she d awied, 
: 
I 


» husband never goes in buses,’ 
said Mrs. Bright-Smith. 

* Does getting into Parli’ment cost a 
lot of money ?”’ 

Mrs. Bright-Smith looked down 
little nose temporarily transformed int 
aquil ne by an overwhelm ng wave oi 
arrogance. 

“Nothing costs too much for us 
“We have ices whenever we 


ee . 
like, besides motor-rides. 





1? 
‘Swank: 


Mrs. Bake 

Mrs. Bright-Smith continued coldl; 
“Tt isn’t him that wants to get in 
it’s me that wants him to.” 

“ Perhaps he'd try if you asked h 
politely,” suggested Mrs. Bake 

“I’m afraid not. You see, he’s s 
old.”’ 

™ How old ad 

“ Dreadfully old. About thirty. § 
I’m afraid he’s no good.” 


murmured 





> 
“ Well, it can’t be helped,” said M 
Baker, with that easy | phy often 
reserved for other people's troubles 
“And perhaps to-morrow you won't 
think him so ugly.” 
Mrs. Bright-Smith, sn g Cl 
placently, rose from her seat. 
| “He will always be ugly compare 
| to me,” she said. “Now let’s play 





|} memory.” 


‘Happy Families.’ ’ 
} 








“FROZEN MEAT 
Quiet, Bur Firm.” 


Headlines in New Zealand Pape 


Just as we should have ¢ xpected. 





From an Irish Free State military 


report :— 
“In the house of Leonard - the trooy 
discovered the following 2st. D.N.1 
Irish cheddar; 5 st. other explosives,” 
Dudlin P. 


We refrain from comment. 

Mr. Luioyp GeorGe's latest bio- 
grapher credits the Ex- PREMIER, accord 
ing to an evening paper, with a“ 
We presume 
elaboration of the “ knot-in-the-hand 
kerchief”’ system. 
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YESTERDAY YOU LET 





Berry LOOK ON 
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; been watching him shave). “WHAT ON EARTH IS THE 


AND YOU CUT YOURSEL! AND 





FAUN. 

he coppice, 
i a plaintive strain ; 

stop his 

me again ! 


I called on him t 
Sireet Summer, ¢ 

Said he, “1 pine for posies, 
For June in wood and wold; 


The nymphs have got red noses 


And all the world’s a-cold!” 


taal tb 


y ol roses, 


4 e, ring a ring 
Quoth I, “my bonnie lad ; 
| izh nymphs have got red noses 


There's balm in Gilead; 
reezes rack us 
Ch ich forests all forlorn, 
k where Bacchus 


Fills high the jolly horn. 





“Come, though the rude North 
bellows, 
I know a rosy inn 
Where certain sound good fellows 
Sip sunshine from the bin, 
True knights of malt and vine, 
Faun, 
Who'll reck not of attire 
In any friend of mine, Faun, 
About the tap-room fire.” 





He came, he drained the rummer 
Of friendship and accord ; 

He swore ‘twas always summer 
When Bacchus is the lord; 

And, ring a ring of roses, 
He didn't care a jot 

If nymphs had got red noses 
Or whether they had not. 
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BLOB AND THE HELL-HOUND. 


Blob (his full nameis Benjamin Lobb, 
| but we all call him Blob; you can too, 
if you like)—Blob used to be a dog- 
_ sentimentalist. You know what I mean 
—the sort of chap who squan- 
ders infinite pity upon a dog 
sheerly for being a dog; calls it +» 
“ Poor wee thing,” or “ Poor big 


nor big, just “ Poor old dog.” 


calls all sizes “‘ hounds,” and the 
noun is generally preceded by a 
petulant epithet, such as “ mis- 
erable,” “ dirty,” “treacherous,” 
or, in collie cases, “ hell-” (with 
a hyphen). 

Blob’s change of outlook upon 
the dog world was wrought by 
Bruce. Blob called all collies 
Bruce,” just as he called all 
[rish terriers “ Pat” or “Paddy,” 
and all retrievers ‘ Dash” or, 
on rare occasions, ** Rover.” 

Blob met Bruce one morning at the 
tradesmen’s entrance to a desirable 
residence in Potiphar Road, Tootney 
(the road is, I believe, called Potiphar 
because the husbands living therein 
ave away all day). Blob was on his 
way tothe station; Bruce was standing 
quivering on the pavement outside the 
gate, barking in a very a 
penetrating way; his red- 
brown eyes were fixed, his 
ears were cocked, and his 
ruff raised to a height al- 
most Elizabethan in its 
altitude. 

Instantly Blob’s heart 
turned to syrupy custard 
within him. 

“Poor big fellow, poor 
big fellow,” he murmured, 
stopping. ‘ What is it, 
then? What is it, poor 
old Bruce?” 

Bruce dropped his ears, 

' lowered his ruff and in- 
fused a fawning expression 

| into his eyes. Blob nearly 

| cried. Dearold Bruce trust- 
ed him. Dear old Bruce 
| hailed him as a friend. 

* Poor dear old Bruce,” 
| whispered Blob huskily. 
| Bruce waved his tail and 
_ whimpered sycophantic- 

ally. 

“Tell me,” urged Blob, aglow with 
sympathy, “ what is it you want, poor 
old fellow ?”’ 

Instantly Bruce struck the closed 
| gate with an urgent forepaw and barked 
| on an extremely high note. A flood of 
| light broke over Blob. 
| “ Have they, then?” he crooned 


j : oA. 

mihi sii 

He does not do that now. He AEA 
wh 


“Dip 





ITS LAWFUL 


Pai, ae 
. . . . why mM, | 
fellow,” or, if it is neither wee Ries he, 


soothingly. ‘“ Have they shut poor old 
Bruce out of his home? Too bad, too 
bad. There,then.”” And Blob, unlatch- 
ing the gate, flung it wide for Bruce's 
ingress. 


“Run along,” Blob. 


encouraged 


a Ned 


beak 
i 
ay) } 1 to 


, 


| } 


YOU LET THAT INFERNAL BRUTE INTO MY GARDEN?” 


“ Run along home, Bruce.” Bruce ran 
along. But he did not quite kill the 
cat, which, feeling secure behind the 
closed tradesmen'’s entrance, had 
calmly proceeded with its toilet in mad- 
dening contempt of Bruce’s notes of 





warning, grave remonstrances and 
finally unequivocal ultimata. Bruce 








“WHAT THE DOOCE D’YOU MEAN BY SHUTTING OUT MY bOG FROM 


HOME?” 


did, however, destroy, in the heat of 
the chase, one magnificent row of 
gladioli, one circular bed of charming 
begonias, and what was evidently a 
well-tended border of choice geraniums. 

Suddenly Blob was aware of a voice. 

“ Did you let that infernal brute into 
my garden?” inquired the exasperated 















owner, gripping Blob by the shoulder 
just as he was about to close the gate 
after the flashing exit of Bruce (with a 
large tuft of feline hair in his mouth). 

“I—I'm afraid I did,” stammered 
Blob. “I—I thought he lived here. 
He—he seemed s0 anxious to 
—to get in.” 

The owner of the gladioli, 
the begonias and the geraniums 
released his grip. 
* Oh,” he said, in a tone of 

sickly resignation, “if you're 
the sort of fool that does every- 
thing a dogasks you todothere's 
no help for you. You ought to 
be under restraint. You may 
go.” ‘ 
Now Blob did not like being 
told that he ought to be under 
restraint ; he did not like being 
called any sort of fool. There- 
fore, when the next morning, on 
his way to the station, he en- 
countered Bruce barking excit- 
edly outside the gate of another 
house higher up Potiphar Road, he 
paused to remonstrate gently but firmly 
with the poor big fellow who had so 
played upon his heartstrings the day 
before. 

“ Now, now,” said Blob chidingly, 
“this won't do, you know, Bruce. 
You're at itagain. Naughty, naughty.” 

Bruce denied it emphati- 
cally. 

“Oh, yes, you are,” as- 





serted Blob, pained at 
Bruce's duplicity. “Go | 
home, Sir; go home at | 


once.” 
Bruce's red-brown eyes | 
began to smoulder sug: | 
gestively and his bark ac- | 
quired an ominous timbre. | 
“Tt ’sno use,” said Blob | 
doggedly; “I'm not going 
to open that gate for you. 
You got me into trouble 
yesterday, you know, and | 
I’m not going to give you 
another chance. Go home. 
Go home immediately.” 
For answer Bruce cast | 
himself at the gate and the 
latch shook and jerked. 
Blob, now thoroughly 
roused, sprang to the gate 
and buttressed his back | 
against it. I like to think 
that Horarius, taking a} 
hand at the bridge of his period, must | 
have looked something (not much, per- | 
haps, but something) like Blob. 
A yelp of baffled fury from Bruce. — 
Blob, looking hurriedly over his 
shoulder, observed a beautifully-kept | 
flower-garden, and on the gravelled 
path no fewer than three kittens play- | 
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| 
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ing attractively with a rubber ball. 


Blob turned again to Bruce. “ No— 
and again no,” he said sternly. Bruce 


with a low growl flung himself down 
in a lonely mood to think. Blob, knit 
ting his brows and frowning heavily, 
swung back his arms until they en- 
circled the top bar of the gate; he 
then thrust his hands into his 
pockets; he had put the strangle-hold 
upon the gate. Bruce, realising 
rent the morning air with the loudest 
bark Potiphar Road had ever heard. 
The next moment Blob was conscious 
of someone the other side of the gate 
who was doing violence to his collar. 
“What the dooce d’ you mean,” in 
quired a full-sized man with a marma 
lade-coloured 
growth and of rambling habit, “ by 


coat 


shutting out my dog from its lawful | 


home? If it can’t come in here, where 
can it comein? How would you like 
to be shut out from your home—if 
you've got one?” (Here the gate 
was wrenched back, and, of 


course, 


INDERFULLY 


this, | 


moustache of vigorous | 








VARIED LIFI YOU 


R&MINISCENC’S DATE YOU AT ONCE, 


| ; 
il don’t trust 


you, 
| anyone who is wantonly cruel to dogs. 
| Moreover, what do you mean by 
swinging on my gate like that? Stop 
swinging, do you hear? Oh, you won't, 
you?” (Blob couldn't get his 
|hands free of his pockets quickly 
lenough.) ‘Stop him, Mac!”’ 
| Mae (late Bruce) obeyed with a ery 
of triumph. 
l arrived late in the City that morning ; 
open-work trousers being regarded in 
Throgmorton Street as a breach of the 
conventions. And that is also why 
Blob, when referring to collies, always 
now makes use of the term “ hound,” 


won't 


 hell- 


’ (with a hyphen). 


_ | 





Headline LO a Bi shop's complaint of 
the increased cost of living i— 


DEAR DEER.” 
Daily Paper. 


Blob with it.) ‘ Let me tell you that 
Sir; I don’t trust 


And that is why Blob| 


CHARIVARL 
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SHOULD WRITE YOUR REMINISCENCES,” 
PEOPLE BEGIN TO THINK YOU 'RE 


OLD.” 


“THANET LIKES INDEPENDENCE.” 
Tleadline in Daily Paper. 
We always feared that with the amount 
of prominence given to Thanet, the 
island would get a bit above itself and 
demand Dominion status. 


“*POOLISH WIVES’ 
Last 7 Days.” 
Advt. in Daily Paper. 
In some cases, unfortunately, even 
longer. 
“SaILons FOR NuRSES, 


Here will be found an extensive line of 
Sailors in all colors, shapes and prices. 


| THERE 18 ONE FOR you.” 


| 


Advt. in Canadian Paper, 


distinguishing it by that terrible prefix} But, alas! it was only a milliner’s an- 


nouncement. 

* Witness said that Yong You had only been 
at the Chinese restaurant a touch with Fong. 
He regarded Yong touch with Fong. He re- 
garded Young You as an agent for Fong. 

The defendants said that they did not un- 


| For the moment we were afraid that | derstand English.”"—Evening Paper, 


l the printer had made a mistake, 


Do you? 
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THE INTERMEDIARY. 


Once upon a time came unexpectedly 
| a very cold October day, which upset the 
| plans of a good many people who had 
| made no provision for the winter, and 
in particular one swallow. This bird, 
which no doubt Kad its own reasons 
for delaying its departure for the South 
until almost all its companions had 
gone, found itself more than incom- 
moded by the weather; it was posi- 
tively hurt. And when the first cold 
day was followed by a second its plight 
became pitiful indeed ; for not only did 
it shiver and sigh from the tempera- 
ture, but it suffered pangs of hunger 
_ because none of the insects that it was 
_ accustomed to devour were to be found. 
| Hither the frost had killed them or they 
were prudently in hiding. The result 
was that the poor bird, after flapping 
miserably over the lawn, fell near the 
sundial in a ghastly swoon. 

Now this lawn belonged to a hospit- 
| able noble, who at that time was enter- 
_ taining a number of guests,among them 
/a young lady of great beauty and the 
| tenderest susceptibilities, and an Ameri- 
/ can gentleman of outrageous wealth 
| and a consuming desire to endow her 
with as much of it as she wanted, by 
making her his wife. Hitherto, how- 
ever, she had treated his very marked 
attentions with little seriousness: he 
appeared to be merely one of her many 
friends ; no more, 

Such was the position of affairs when, 
as they left the house on their way to 
the golf links on the morning of the 
second cold day, they came suddenly 
upon the body of the frozen and fam- 
ished bird, 

In a moment Ermyntrude—for such 
was her incredible name—was on her 
| knees beside it, warming it with her 
| pretty hands and murmuring a thou- 

sand endearments, one alone of which 
| would have made her other companion 
_ happier than the happiest. * She then 
| ran with it indoors, called for restora- 
| tives, and sat with it before the fire 
| until it opened its eyes and then its 
| beak and gradually began to live again, 
| while the millionaire stood or crouched 
| beside her, divided in feeling between 
| an ecstasy of admiration for such solici- 
| tude and the regretful knowledge that 
| no injury that might befall himself could, 
| at any rate at the moment, lead to such 
| devotion and service. Had he thought 
| ° 
that it could he would cheerfully have 
| undergone any pain. 
| Meanwhile the patient was being of- 
_ fered every kind of food that (as a grim 
| man of science, who was also in the 
| house-party, remarked) swallows don’t 

eat—even to hemp and rape borrowed 











from the canary. Butallin vain. And 


then suddenly, to the astonishment of 
everyone—not least the man of science 
—it fluttered from the hearth and flew 
softly towards one of the windows, 
where it settled on a ledge and began 
furiously to catch and consume the flies 
gathered there. It seemed little less 
than a miracle! 

But unfortunately there was no mir- 
aculous multiplication of flies, which 
soon gave out, and so for the next hour 
or so everyone in the house, with the 
exception of the man of science, who 
maintained stoutly that the only really 
kind act possible was to put the poor 
creature out of its inevitable misery, was 
engaged in the unfamiliar task of seek- 
ing for more of the desired refreshment. 
Old and young alike were to be found 
perched precariously on chairs and 
ladders, endeavouring to snatch flies 
from pane or ceiling: to be conveyed, 
alive if possible, to the invalid; such 
was the strength of asuddenly awakened 
humanitarianism or else the potency 
of Ermyntrude’s charms. 

And the swallow meanwhile was also 
working to ingratiate itself, for it would 
settle like thistledown on the arm of a 
chair in which one of its entertainers 
was sitting, or on the table beside | 
another, and now and then even on| 
their heads. And nothing is so flatter 
ing as to receive such attentions as 
these from a little bird. 

“If only,” Ermyntrude exclaimed 
towards the end of lunch, “ it could be 
got to sunny climes! But how?” 
And her beautiful features were clouded 
by grief. 

“Hm!” said the American thought- 
fully, and left the room... . 

The swallow slept in Ermyntrude's 
bed-chamber, under an inverted waste- 
paper-basket near the fire, and next 
morning it was still alive and appar- 
ently hungrier than ever. How it would 
have got through this day, with the 
supply of flies so low—for yesterday's 
battue had practically cleared the house 
—I cannot say; but the problem did 
not arise, for there suddenly appeared 
from London a quiet man with a speci- 
ally-warmed case and a box of living 
gnats, who packed the bird up and has- 
tened off with it to catch the noon 
aeroplane to Paris, and so on to the 
South of France, at the command of his 
employer, the American millionaire. 

“How wonderful of you to think of 
it!” said Ermiyntrude as they watched 
the car vanishing towards the station. 

“T'd have taken it myself,” he re- 
plied, “but that I should have been 
away from—from here.” 

When, later, the man of science was 
told of the expedition extraordinary, 
he uttered a characteristically sardonic 





sound, 





‘“* Monte Carlo! ” he exclaimed. « Why 
Monte Carlo?” 

“Don’t swallows go there for the 
winter?’ the millionaire asked. «] 
always thought that was the place.” 

“They might as well stay here,” said 
the F.R.S.; “‘ Monte Carlo is thousands 
of miles too far north. They go to the 
Congo.” 

“Very well,” said the American; then 
I'll cable my man to goon tothe Congo.” 
And there is no doubt that he would 
have done so if a telegram had not 
at that moment been brought to him. 
‘ Regret,” it ran, “to have to inform 
you that on arrival at Paris aerodrome 
the bird was found to be dead.” 

“Poor little thing!” exclaimed Ermyn- 
trude, her lovely eyes brimming over as 
she laid her hand gently on the Ameri- 
can’s. ‘ But how can I thank you for 
all your kindness ?”’ she added. 

“ There is a way,” he whispered. 

And some time after dinner she took it, 
and we all offered our congratulations. 

Who says that sick swallows are no | 
use ? E.V. L. 








FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
VII.—Reynarp. 
Wuat are you scheming, 
Dreaming, scheming, 
You with the smirking mask ? 
‘Twas mole, maybe, 
Or a mouse for tea; 
But would it be rude to ask 
If you've noted the drain in the nettle- | 
bed 
And the gap in the wire where the | 
ducks are fed ? 
Why are you sneering, 
leering, sneering, 
You with the yellow eyes ? 
Was it your cunning 
That checked the running 
Just as we topped the rise ? 

Were ever you pressed so hard before? 
Wereever your pads soswollen and sore? 
Why are you grumbling, 

Mumbling, grumbling, 
You with the white-tipped brush ? 
Did ever you spare 
The screaming hare 
At the end of your lightning rush? 
Did ever you hunt? Did ever you thrill 
With the joy of the find or the joy of 
the kill? 
Why are you mewling, 
Puling, mewling, 
You with the limbs of steel ? 
You’ve home and wife 
And a sporting life, 
With never the want of a meal. 
Then strive and hope to your latest, 
breath—- 
After us all rides Huntsman Death. | 
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Russian folk-songs by the ‘ Grigori 
Makaroff Singers ;"’ far the best feature 

“Tue Beatina on THe Door.” | of the evening's entertainment. 
(St. James’s.) In the First Scene of the Third Act 

Ir is not easy to conjecture why the| the aristocrats are caught red-handed 
Management should have chosen this | (everything was red) in a reactionary 
precise moment, when Communism is} plot and told off for execution. The 
shouting its gospel from the hustings, | leading property in this scene was adoor 
to give us a play in which Russian | which kept coming open when it ought 
Bolshevism is made to cut a very plaus- | to have remained closed. There was so 
ible figure. The author, Mr. Austix| much knocking to be done on it that 
Pace, may have meant it for an ex-} we naturally took itforthesubject of the 
posure of this sanguinary system; but, | play’stitleand were greatly embarrassed 
if it was so designed, it is at least| because it was impossible to do “ the 
equally an exposure of the luxury and | beating on the door’’ properly when the 
rottenness in high places which furn-! thing was open. 
ished Bolshevism with its chief 
excuse. Indeed there were pass- 
ages where the revolutionaries 
seemed to have the best of the 
moral argument; certainly the 
Head of the Executive Committee 
(played with admirable restraint 
by Mr. Franxiin DyaL) showed 
far more self-respect and dignity 
than the waster, Count Nikolai 
Palitzin ; and, in contending that 
the old order stood for reaction, | 
while the new one stood for light | 
and progress, he so imposed him- 
self that we werealmost persuaded 
to overlook his plea that the end 
justified the means, even if they 
had to destroy a million lives to 
get at it. 

Apart from be'ng inoppoitune, 
it was not a goodplay. For one 
thing the alleged hero, an aristo- 
crat with leanings towards demo- 
cratic ideals, never really secured 
our sympathy. This was to some 
extent the fault of his interpreter, 
Mr. Anruur Wontner. The mo- 
ment he entered upon the opening 
scene, in which Mr. Scort-Garrty, 
Miss Mary Jerrotp and Miss 
Doris Luoyp had been looking 
and behaving just like real people, 
he seemed to introduce, by voice 
and gesture, an element of artificiality.| But we were in error. The door of 
He acted sincerely and intelligently, | the title came later, in the closing scene. 
but he acted. Later on he had Jess} Here we saw the escape of the aristo- 
chance of being natural, for he was! crats from prison, their guards having 
asked to say and do things which no-| been corrupted. Then followed a finale 
body but a person in melodrama would | whose humour can hardly have been 
be expected to do or say. designed. While on the point of emi- 

Inthe First Act we were shown the| grating to some more favoured land, at 
fall of the Kerensky régime and the | 6.25 a.m., Prince Arniclef—the one with 
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THE BEATING ON THE FLOOR; 
or, THe Finst Time oF AXING. 


I8sts TO MAKE LOGS OUT OF THEIR OWN FORESTS. 








RUSSIAN ARISTOCRATS COMMANDEERED BY THE BOLSHEY- 





Suddenly the authentic “ beating on 
the door” began. It was the execu. 
tioner, who had come to and natural! 
wanted to get out. Inspired by this 
noise, which in a fine spasm of poetic 
feeling he found symbolic of Russia's 
struggle for freedom, the Prince struck 
an attitude, in which the figure of the 
girl was included, and expressed the | 
pious hope (I give but a rough impres- | 
sion of his remarks) that at a safe dis. | 





tance they twain would be in a position | 
to devise some scheme for the regener- | 
ation of their beloved native land. It | 
was a superb effort. 





Two nights earlier I had assisted at | 
the performance of Mr. Josrrn | 
Conran’s play, Zhe Secret Agent, | 
but was thwarted in my design ol | 
writing a notice of it by its sud- | 
den withdrawal. I pray that I | 
may be in time with this one, | 
0.8. | 
A SPOT ON THE SUN. | 
[In one of his speeches Mr. Luoyp | 
GrEoRGY declared that he “was all 
right with a niblick,”} 
Dirricvuut lies completely fail 
To make the Wizard wilt or quail; 
Hazards his hopes can never 
blight, 
For with a niblick he's “ all 
right.” 


But, though as golfer-politician 
He owns himself a great magi- 

cian, 
One virtue he appears to lack: 
He doesn't put the diyots back, 





“Mr. — is not seeking re-election | 
E owing toadvancing ears,”—Jrish Payer. | 
L:very day, and in every way, they 
grow longer and longer. 

“ Not one, but do girls were pillion- 
ing on a motor-cyc!e as it passed through 
Weybridge.” —Daily Pape: 
The cyclist, careful fellow, wasevi- | 
dently keeping a reserve in the sad | 
event of one lady falling off. 





From a music catalogue :— 
“Tne Warer-Bapirs. j 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Popular Fairy Tale | 
set to music.” 
The composer might now consider the | 


possibilities of Cuartes KinGsbry’s | 


rise of the extremists. In the Second, an | leanings towardsdemocratic ideals (now | Treasure Island. 


excellent woodland scene under snow, | disillusioned) — was surprised by the 
we saw the aristocrats being set to axe | executioner, punctually arriving to do 
their own forests. It reminded me a|his job which had been scheduled for 
little of The Admirable Crichton, for one| 6.30. Him the Prince shoved into one 
of the Prince's flunkeys had gone Red! of the vacated cells, knocked him silly 
and was keeping the family busy. It|and turned the key on him. He then 
was also rather like a section of musical! resumed his attentions to Princess 
comedy without the music. What) Tatiana, who had remained behind, 





| 


Underneath a picture of a man and | 
a fish :— 

“A splendid salmon, weighing 51} lbs. and | 
measuring 50} ins. in length and 27 ins. 1D | 
girth, caught on the Tweed by Dr. —— | 
(right).”"— Daily Paper. : 
Personally, we were able to distinguish | 
the angler from his capture at the first | 


music we had was given while the cur-| running the risk of execution for the glance; but our contemporary Was) 





tain was down—the most delightful | pleasure of his company. 


taking no chances. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. | 
Yokel (in return for half-a-crown), “I BEEN ALONG ‘ERE EVERY DAY ‘OUNDS BE THIS WAY THE LAST TWO YEAR, AN’ YOU BI im | 
NOBBUT SECOND BLANKETY FOOL ’S TRIED TO JUMP THAT PLACE,” ! 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE | Future critics, looking back in their bilious fashion over 
wifi onage é ithe first half of the twentieth century, may possibly be 
| (By Mr, Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) | found wondering whether it was quite necessary for Lord | 
Mr. ArnoLp Bennett continues what promises to be| BrrkenneEap to collect and print in these two handsome 
a series of a-moral guide-books to the unconventional life| volumes the papers and speeches which he calls Points of 
for which we have hitherto had mainly to go to the French. | View (Hopper anv StovGuron). It is, of course, only the / 
Lilian (CAssExLL) is an employée in Mr. Felix Grigs’ Bond | critic of the future who will carry his nose at such an angle | 
Street typing office, and succeeds rapidly to the positions | of elevation. Readers of the present day are interested in 
of his mistress, wife, widow and sole legatee—a brilliant j anything the late Lorp CHANCELLOR may have to say, 
career which makes her fellow-typists green with envy | whether he discusses the burning question of our divorce } | 
and abject in approbation. Why indeed bother to hammer |laws or that knotty point, “Should a Doctor Tell?” It 
away at asillyold machine when there is a world of diamonds, | must be admitted that the greater portion of his book ap- | 
crépe-de-chine, caviare, yachts, casinos and other noble and | peals rather to the lawyer than to the layman. I like the | | 
expensive things to be had if you have the proper talent for | opening paper on Lord Esuer and Lord Krrenener, and | 
| entering it? Many a book has been banned by the anxious | that in the second volume dealing with Lady GwEnboLEN 
libraries for much less disturbing matter, though, needless|Crcin’s Life of Lord Salisbury; also the account of the VE 
j to say, there is not a passage which could not be read aloud | growth of the Oxford Union and the charmingly sympa- | 
| with the utmost decorum. Feliz is by no means the mere | thetic notices of friends who perished during the War, I | 
| esurient and possessive male, but unselfish according to his|think they would have made admirable articles in the 
| hghts, genuinely anxious to give the girl—a creature of| pages of a montily review, but they do not in my opinion 
‘| possibilities—a chance, as he estimates chances always | cross the boundary that separates capable journalism from | 
thoughtful, courteous and generous. Lilian appears, as she | literature. In the more purely technical papers, as in his | 
| is intended to appear, a rather gauche fledgling, but per- | notes on Codification, Lord Birkenneap stands beyond my 
| | ceptibly developing. Mr. Bennerr certainly has the power criticism. But on the whole I venture to doubt whether | 
: | to let you see into the secret places behind the eyes of Lilian) these two volumes will increase the reputation of the | 
| and others of her kind. It is all part of this skilfulness | most variously gifted Lord Chancellor since the days of | 
that there is nothing exciting or unusual to be found there ; | bRouGHAM. } 
| there is nothing particularly base about Lilian’s calm | a edie rey | 
| unmitigated materialism as there is nothing fine about her| Eight short stories dealing with the exploits of Horne H 
| dreams or desires. And I don't suppose the moral is really | Fisher, a very novel kind of sleuth indeed, together with 
5 | | that every typist carries in her reticule the feminine equiva- | four other fantasies of the same criminological type, make 
lent of the field-marshal’s baton. The Man Who Knew Too Much (Cassi) a very happy | 
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sample of Mr. G. K. Cnesterton’s perhaps most popular 
vein. Of course all twelve tales have virtues far above 
their station, from the descriptions of Thames-side land- 
scape adorning that absurd piece of atrocity, “The Fad of 
the Fisherman,” to the epigram describing the Palladian 
country-house—*“a sort of public building sent into exile 
in the provinces""—which graces that noisy political melo- 
drama, “ The Fool of the Family.” Noisiness, by the way, 
is still Mr. Cursterton’s besetting sin. His most awful 
silences are louder than other men’s uproar, and it is this 
boisterous mood and manner that blunt many readers to 
the subtleties that distinguish his most ingenuous work. 
In the present case I should like to record my own delight 
in the consummate characterisation of the urchin in “ The 
Soul of the Schoolboy;” of the mystified gallant in “ The 
Tower of Treason;” of the three members of the Crane 
family (a Stevensonian trio) in “ The Five of Swords;" and 
of Horne Fisher himself, the man who knows so much 
about his own motives and everyone else’s that it takes 





a series of abnormal crimes to keep him interested in 


ey 





that I can still like. Here we have a story of Australia in 
its early days, and Mr. Joun D. Frrzaeraxp puts it into the 
mouth of a youth whose simplicity and innocence seem 
almost too sublime to be true. But Maurice Lowther is not 
the hero of these exploits. That réle is given to one Zebbeo 
who is as complex a character as Maurice is simple. 
Zebbeo's origin was uncertain, and no attempt is here made 
to trace it. For this abstinence on the part of Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD I beg to thank him, since it relieved me of the fear 
that Zebbeo might turn out to be the son of a belted earl. 
Mainly, this is a stcry of adventure, and it is told in a 
straightforward style greatly to be praised. An excellent 
present for a boy in his ‘teens who is capable of thinking 
because, in addition to its palpitating excitements, it con- 
tains a warning for those wise enough to see it. 





If I had not known that Mr. Srantey Weyman was the 
author of Ovington’s Bank (Murray), I think I could have 
guessed him after a couple of chapters. His hand has lost 
none of its individual cunning. The scene of his story— 








life at all. 


! 
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Peregrine’s Progress 
(Sampson Low) was, as 
far as I can gather from 
the pages of Mr. JEr- 
rery Farnou’s latest 
novel, from the state of 
being a little ninny to 
that of being a toler- 
ably sensible young 
man. Such as his pro- 
gress was it seems to 
have been made by his 
leaving home to rough 
it in the lanes and high- 
ways at a time in our 
island story when peo- 
ple wore frilled shirts 
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on best occasions and LE MOT JUSTE. 

Candidate. “ Yxus, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, THE NATION'S RECKLESS EXPENDI- 
THAT IS THE WORK BEFORE US. 
GREAT TASK OF DAMMING THE STREAM OF WASTE [ WILL THROW MYSELF HART 


fought duels without 
too much fear of out- TURE MUST BE CHECKED, 
side interference; when | 
“gentlemen oftheroad” 
were still plentiful, and 





AND SOUL, LIKE A—ER—LIKE a——” 


penn FA IW ob ey 


Student of Natural His‘ory (helpfully). “ Beaver?” 


a sound one and told in 
excellent style—is laid 
in Aldersbury, which I 
take to be inShropshire, 
and the date is some 
hundred years ago, 
when the whole coun- 
try was swept by an 
epidemic of gambling. 
Mr. WeyMan’s chief 
theme, however, is the 
antagonism that the 
old aristocracy of the 
county, as represented 
by Squire Griffin of 
Garth, felt for men of 
the type of Ovington, 
who by successful bank 
ing or what not were 
winning their way to 
wealth and _ position. | 
After reading several | 
novels about the infi- | 
delities or, at any rate, | 
the infelicities of hus- 





AND INTO THIS 








like (this is Mr. Farnov’s way of saying things) to swing | 
for it if they happened to fall into the hands of the Bow | wholesome and invigorating as this. 


Street officers. Peregrine was certainly lucky in the 
number of his adventures. Apparently in those days you 
could hardly walk a mile without encountering a tinker- 
poet or a retired-pugilist-become-evangelist, or seeing a 
carriage in which a fair one was being abducted, or a gibbet 
or some such thrilling object. Quite early in his travels 
our young hero, not fully aware of what he was doing, 
purchased a gipsy wife, and Mr. Farnon has much to tell 
of their wooing and waiting, and how she became the 
adopted daughter of an earl and a toast in high Society 
before her purchaser claimed her in the last chapter. It is 
a pity. that Mr, Farnon has let Pereyrine himself be his 
mouthpiece, for the story would have come with a better 
grace from almost any other of the characters; but in 
spite of that it is a pretty tale with many nice open-air 
touches and jolly tramping characters and camping meals ; 
though, for myself, I must confess to prefering my Borrow 
neat. 





I am inclined to bless The Ring Valley (Hopper and 
Srovauton), because it is one of those tales of pioneering 
such as I loved in my boyhood and find (to my pleasure) 





bands and wives, I was more than ready for a tale as 
And I am thankful 
to Mr. Weyman for providing it. 


In More Authors and I (Lane), Mr. C. Lewis Hinp goes 
on incorrigibly making bright copy out of his many 
acquaintances in the worlds of art and literature, occasion- 
ally, as a skilful journalist is inevitably tempted to do, 
making a very little go a long way, but on the whole pro- 
ducing a very agreeableand readable volumeof chatter. After 
all we are most of us incurable gossips, greedy for snippets 
of news of our half-known people, and this genial egotist | 
caters for us with the hand of a master. His general method | 
is “to say it with flowers.” Here, frankly, is gossip rather 
than criticism. An occasional sprinkle of malice serves for 
seasoning. There are also devices to add to bulk, legitimate 
in the trade. Fifty authors are dealt with. The inclusion | 
of Herpert Spencer, “ whom I may have seen,” will show 
that the writer does not claim close acquaintance with all 
his subjects. 





Our Full-Blooded Orators. 








“* Beware of these plausible impracticabilities,’ is Sir ——’s slogan. | 
He has nailed it to his mast, dripping with the gory possibilities of | 


social upheaval.”—Scots Paper, | 
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Bartiine Srxt has told a newspaper 
representative that he is glad to have 
been relieved of the Championship title. 
If he could only keep up that sort of 
talk he might do well as a politician. 

* %* 


Mr. SranLey BaLpwi, speaking at 
Newcastle, promised relief for the over- 
burdened taxpayer as soon as possible. 
Of course a real electioneering politician 
would have promised it earlier than 
that. ' 


A report reaches us of a plumber 
who was not allowed to have the assist- 
ance of his mate when marking his 


ballot-paper on November 15th, and 





was carried out of the 
polling-booth in an 
exhausted condition. 


A mechanical toy 
motor-bus is now on 
sale, which not only 
goes when wound, but 
stops at intervals 
when required. In 
the catalogue this is 
rightly described as a 
novelty. y » 





If all the followers 
of Mr. De VALERA were 
placed end to end, \ 
we are informed, they 
would reach about | 
seven miles out to| 
sea. A lot of people | 
are in favour of this | 
scheme. 





“ Beavers are re- 
nowned for their ex- 
traordinary dams,” 





Miss Mary Garpen, the famous 
American beauty, wishes she had been 
born aman. How like a woman! 


A man charged at Marylebone Police 
Court admitted that he struck his wife's 
mother with a hammer. It is curious 
that some men seem never to have 
heard that the mother-in-law joke has 
long been démodé. 


A correspondent in a contemporary 
suggests offering a prize for saxophone- 
players. But surely that would only 
encourage them. 





“The average intellectual man can 
| find very little comfort in the daily pa- 
| pers of to-day.” Such was the opinion 


feel that our esteemed contemporary is 
too modest in claiming no credit for 
the popular Press in connection with 
this phenomenon. 

*x & 

* 

According to a well-known music 
publisher “Mammy” songs will be 
sung in all the pantomimes. It is 
hoped that this warning will not be 
forgotten before the Christmas shows 
open. 


“A cat having a fur coat was seen 
in Piccadilly to-day,” reports a con 
temporary. If the cat had been with- 
out one it might perhaps have been 
worth writing about. 
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* 
Sir A. Conan Doytx, in a contempo- 








MY CHEVAL DE BATAILLE. 


(By the famous artist, Rosy Bonar.) 





rary, urges the repeal 
of the wmediaval 
Witcheraft Act. For 
our part we should 
badly miss the fun of | 
burning a witch occa- 
sionally. , 


Water, according to 
a medical writer, is the 
only drink of which | 
one never gets tired. | 
This is corroborated 
by a Scotsman we 
know of, whohas made 
a life-long practice of 
putting a drop or two 
of it in his whisky. 


Lecturing at the 
Horniman Museum, 
Forest Hill, Dr. W. 
A. CUNNINGTON stated 
that the crab period- 
ically changes its in- 
side. It is only when 
it meddles with ours, 











states an article in a children’s maga 
zine. We think it only fair to add 
that they showed considerable patience 
before they broke out. 


The Indian Bureau of the United 
States Government is offering high 
prices for one hundred sets of sea-lion 
whiskers. Several Walrus Cascaders 
have been greatly heartened by this 
news. 


A policeman risked a penny in an 
automatic machine in the Wood Green 
Police Court and the penny was not 
returned. Policemen, like other persons, 
must learn to pay for their experience. 


* 

It has been estimated that GABRIELE 
D'Annunzio has written more than 
twenty million lines of proseand poetry. 
We have repeatedly pointed out that in 
cases of this sort nothing can be done. 
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|of Dr. Maruson recently expressed at 
| Birmingham. We are confident that 
| Pip, Squeak and Wilfred will not take 
this nasty slur lying down. 


According to an authority on Beauty, 
“the ears should not be placed higher 
than the eyebrows nor lower than the 
i tip of the nose.” Ladies, when mak- 
|ing themselves up, should bear this in 
mind, 


Primroses are reported to be bloom- 
ing in Thanet. Still, we are not letting 
this glad news blind us to the fact that 
there is a Peace on. 

° x 

“Tt ig a curious meteorological fact,” 
says The Evening News, “ that, while 
ithe rest of the country is almost in- 
variably buried in fog at Christmas- 
time, Thanet enjoys a brilliantly spark- 
ling and exhilarating atmosphere.” We 





y 





however, that we take an interest in 
its habits. — 
*x 

A gentleman in New York State has 
exchanged his wife for a second-hand 
Ford car. As the poet said :— 
“For men at most differ as Heaven and Earth, 

But women, worst and best, as Heaven and 


Hell.” 





Our Erudite Authors. 

From a recent novel :— 

“* Avs est celase arteur,’ he said, 

‘ What do you mean by that?’ 

‘ Life is short, art eternal.’ ” 

From an article on the social side of 
football :— 

“The Irish F.A, . . . entertained us royally, 
and the visit wound up with a bouquet, mem- 
oriea of which must surely linger in the minds 
of all who were present,”— Daily Paper. 
Though some of them, we daresay, 
would have preferred a square meal. 
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THE GREAT EVENT. 
I passep by night through Nelson’s Square 
Seething with crowds that choked the traftic; 
The paper trumpet’s hideous blare 
Revealed a tendency to maffick ; 
Some greeted from the lions’ lair 
The verdicts of the Voice of Freedom, 
In silence some possessed their souls 
When distant screens announced the polls, 
Largely because they couldn’t read ‘em. 


Within my club I sought retreat ; 
There at the tape’s mouth I would savour 
More privily than in the street 
The breath of proletariat favour ; 
And searce I’d noted how a seat 
Was gained by Lab. (which left me shirty), 
When lo! with such small items mixed 
I read: “Tae Boat Race HAS BEEN FIXED 
For Marcu tHE 241TH, 4.30.” 


Ah! what was all this other news 
Of which the wires so idly chattered 
Beside the date when those true Blues 
Would fight a fight that really mattered ? 
Oh, much it thrilled my heart to muse 
That while, to one aim constant never, 
Electors play at drakes and ducks 
Tue Boat Races, in a world of flux, 
Remains immutable for ever. O. S. 





AN INCOME-TAX APPEAL. 


Dear Mr. Puncn,—Last March I found an occupation 
I want you to recommend to your lady readers. It is more 
exciting than golf, bridge or faney-work, and far more 
absorbing than teaching in Sunday-schools or reading 
about surplus women. 

It started one day when my mothertold me how impossible 
she found it to pay her Income-Tax demand, and I, with 
an inspiration I can only attribute to undiscovered genius, 
exclaimed, ‘ Appeal!”’ Suiting action to words I bought 


| but mostly I kept my story to homely details which would 
j appeal to all the young men who had smiled at me so | 





«a flame-coloured book entitled “ Income-Tax,” and wrote a 
note in my best Miss-P-requests-the-pleasure manner to the | 
most misunderstood man in England. Four days later I | 
was summoned to an audience with the Inspector of Taxes. | 
I had heard him called a shark, a devil, a skunk, an ugly | 
scoundrel and other ill-sounding names. Imagine then my 
surprise when, instead of being sent to a small dark room 
occupied by a man of saturnine countenance, I found my- 
self in a large untidy room full of wandering sheets of paper 
and manly voices in happy chat over football results and 
cigarettes. 

Now, Mr. Punch, I must confess to you I have heen to 
college and studied mathematics, and that I sometimes 
check the butcher's bills with a slide rule, and conse- 
quently some people think I can feel no thrills when a 
handsome young man like Horatio gallantly springs for- 
ward to offer me a chair. You, Sir, probably know 
better. 4 

I should like to describe. Horatio—he has such wonder- 
ful curly hair—but I feel that that would be unfair to 
Augustus and Roger and Algernon, and besides the real | 
thing I am trying to tell you about is the Appeal. 

Well, when I had sufliciently recovered from my sur- 
prise, I explained to Horatio that it appeared from re- 
searches into the flaming book that my mother’s income- 
tax was being charged on an imaginary quantity, and that 
[ was in need of his assistance to have the same corrected. 








No one could have been more courteous and helpful than 
Horatio. “ Yes,” he murmured, “ you want a Schedule B 
form,’’ and then he explained things. I thanked him and 
took the form he gave me (a primrose-coloured sheet), and 
promised to come again whenever I was in need of help or 
advice. 

Filling in the form was great fun. Of course it drew 
largely on the imagination—Government forms always do 
—but that was part of the pleasure. I gave a short story | 
of the orchard—the trees that died and the new ones planted. | 
I recounted a little of the hopes and fears of the rabbits in 
the orchard hedge. I gave the painful story of the death | 
and funeral of an old cart-horse and explained how the other 
two horses missed him and tried to take his place. (‘The | 
story of the horses was a long one and ran right off the prim- 
rose form on to a common piece of white paper.) Then 
a little had to be said about the Parson and his tithes, and | 
the rates, and the hay that was mown on the lawn and in | 
the meadow. Sometimes I branched off into complicated | 
mathematics, because I knew that Horatio would like them, 





kindly. When all was completed I despatched my manu- 
script and, with anxious heart, waited to hear what Horatio 
thought of it. 

It was some time before I again received a summons, and 
when I once more climbed the dusty stairs it was Augustus 
of the clear blue eyes who brought forth my primrose form. 
He asked me to fill in the birthdays of the two living horses, 
and then said I had satisfied all requirements and he would | 
forthwith deduct £223 from my mother’s income (the theo- | 
retical one, he meant). Unfortunately Augustus seems to | 
be weak at arithmetic; he only deducted £30. When I | 
returned to point out this inaccuracy it was Algernon of the | 
melancholy countenance who received me. He promised | 
to put things right, and before very long he subtracted a 
further £92. 

With every intention of being helpful I did the sum my- 
self, setting it out in that clear and obvious way I| once 
learnt when teaching very young children. I then took the 
paper with Algernon’s faulty figures and my correct answer 
and gave it to Roger. (Roger's chief characteristic is roguish 
rotundity.) He understood it at a glance and assured me 
that Algernon’s faults should be corrected. 

A few days later I received a reproachful letter from | 
Horatio saying I had mixed up Land Tax with Income | 
Tax. My feelings were hurt, so I took sheaves of forms 
and receipts and made Horatiotake back his urikind remarks. 
He then made a great effort and subtracted £204 all at once. 
It was a splendid gesture. 

I pointed out to him that only £19 still remained to be 
deducted, and he agreed, but did nothing. 

I have been to see Horatio once a week lately. He is 
very worried, and each time he has a different answer to 
the subtraction sum he is trying todo. He knows he can't 
get it out right, because when he looks at my simple ex- 
planation his naturally quick intelligence tells him that 
that is right; and I expect the CHanceLior oF THE Ex- | 
CHEQUER would court-martial him if his sums looked as 
simple as mine, However, even Chancellor's arithmetic 
ought not to have different answers every time. 

It is now November, and the great Appeal started in 
March and the Income Tax is still waiting to be paid. I 
shall be sorry when it is over; I shall miss the friendly 
arguments with Horatio, Algernon, Augustus and Roger; 
but no doubt next year’s Appeal will begin as soon as this 
year's finishes. 7 

I am, dear Mr. Punch, 
Your adoring Reader, PeNeLore. 
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| THE UNFINISHED SYMPHONY. | | 


| Mr. Luoyp Groner (wistfully | SHOULD HAVE LIKED TO ADD LAUSANNE TO THE | 
COLLECTION. A EUROPEAN PEACE CONFERENCE WITHOUT ME! IT SEEMS UNTHINKABLE.” || 
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The paper trumpet’s hideous blare 
Revealed a tendency to maffick ; 
Some greeted from the lions’ lair 
-The verdicts of the Voice of Freedom, 
In silence some possessed their souls 
When distant screens announced the polls, 
Largely because they couldn’t read ‘em. 


Within my club I sought retreat ; 
There at the tape’s mouth I would savour 
More privily than in the street 
The breath of proletariat favour ; 
And searce I'd noted how a seat 
Was gained by Lab. (which left me shirty), 
When lo! with such small items mixed 
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That while, to one aim constant never, 
Electors play at drakes and ducks 
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she found it to pay her Income-Tax demand, and I, with 
an inspiration I can only attribute to undiscovered genius, 
exclaimed, ‘ Appeal!” Suiting action to words I bought 
a flame-colour 


most misunderstood man in England. Four days later I 
was summoned to an audience with the Inspector of Taxes. 
I had heard him called a shark, a devil, a skunk, an ugly 
scoundrel and other ill-sounding names. Imagine then my 
surprise when, instead of being sent to a small dark room 
occupied by a man of saturnine countenance, I found my- 
self in a large untidy room full of wandering sheets of paper 
and manly voices in happy chat over football results and 
cigarettes. 

Now, Mr. Punch, I must confess to you I have been to 
college and studied mathematics, and that I sometimes 
check the butcher’s bills with a slide rule, and conse- 
quently some people think I can feel no thrills when a 
handsome young man like Horatio gallantly springs for- 
ward to offer me a chair. You, Sir, probably know 
better. 

I should like to describe Horatio—he has such wonder- 
ful curly hair—but I feel that that would be unfair to 


Augustus and Roger and Algernon, and besides the real | 


thing I am trying to tell you about is the Appeal. 

Well, when I had sufliciently recovered from my sur- 
prise, I explained to Horatio that it appeared from re- 
searches into the flaming book that my mother's income- 
tax was being charged on an imaginary quantity, and that 
I was in need of his assistance to have the same corrected. 
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note in my best Miss-P-requests-the-pleasure manner to the | 





No one could have been more courteous and helpful than 
Horatio. “ Yes,” he murmured, “ you want a Schedule B 
form,”’ and then he explained things. I thanked him and 
took the form he gave me (a primrose-coloured sheet), and 
promised to come again whenever I was in need of help or 
advice. 

Filling in the form was great fun. Of course it drew 
largely on the imagination—Government forms always do 
—but that was part of the pleasure. I gave a short story 
of the orchard—the trees that died and the new ones planted. | 
I recounted a little of the hopes and fears of the rabbits in | 
the orchard hedge. I gave the painful story of the death | 
and funeral of an old cart-horse and explained how the other | 
two horses missed him and tried to take his place. (The | 
story of the horses was a long one and ran right off the prim- 
rose form on to a common piece of white paper.) Then 
a little had to be said about the Parson and his tithes, and | 
the rates, and the hay that was mown on the lawn and in | 
the meadow. Sometimes I branched off into complicated 
mathematics, because I knew that Horatio would like them, 
but mostly I kept my story to homely details which would 
appeal to all the young men who had smiled at me so 
kindly, When all was completed I despatched my manu- 
script and, with anxious heart, waited to hear what Horatio 
thought of it. 

It was some time before I again received a summons, and 
when I once more climbed the dusty stairs it was Augustus 
of the clear blue eyes who brought forth my primrose form. 
He asked me to fill in the birthdays of the two living horses, 
and then said I had satisfied all requirements and he would 
forthwith deduct £223 from my mother’s income (the theo- 
retical one, he meant). Unfortunately Augustus seems to | 
be weak at arithmetic; he only deducted £30. When I | 
returned to point out this inaccuracy it was Algernon of the | 
melancholy countenance who received me. He promised | 
to put things right, and before very long he subtracted a 
further £92, 

With every intention of being helpful I did the sum my- 
self, setting it out in that clear and obvious way I once 
learnt when teaching very young children. I then took the 
paper with Algernon’s faulty figures and my correct answer 
and gave it to Roger. (Roger's chief characteristic is roguish 
rotundity.) He understood it at a glance and assured me 
that Algernon’s faults should be corrected. 

A few days later I received a reproachful letter from 
Horatio saying I had mixed up Land Tax with Income | 
Tax. My feelings were hurt, so I took sheaves of forms 
and receipts and made Horatiotake back his urkind remarks. | 
He then made a great effort and subtracted £204 all at once. 
It was a splendid gesture. 

I pointed out to him that only £19 still remained to be 
deducted, and he agreed, but did nothing. 

I have been to see Horatio once a week lately. He is 
very worried, and each time he has a different answer to 
the subtraction sum he is trying todo. He knows he can’t | 
get it out right, because when he looks at my simple ex- 
planation his naturally quick intelligence tells him that | 
that is right; and I expect the CHANCELLOR oF THE Ex- | 
CHEQUER would court-martial him if his sums looked as 
simple as mine. However, even Chancellor's arit!metic 
ought not to have different answers every time. 

It is now November, and the great Appeal started in 
March and the Income Tax is still waiting to be paid. I 
shall be sorry when it is over; I shall miss the [1 endly 
arguments with Horatio, Algernon, Augustus and Roger, 
but no doubt next year's Appeal will begin as soon as this 
year’s finishes. 

I am, dear Mr. Punch, 
Your adoring Reader, PrNeLoPe. 
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CAN'T YOU TAKE ANY INTEREST IN ME?” 














ELIZABETH ON THE ELECTION. 


| “Mynew youngman,” remarked Eliz. 
| abeth, ‘never did like Luoyp GrorGE.” 
This abrupt excursion into politics, 
when we were in the middle of a discus- 
| sion regarding the transformation of the 
| remaining cold meat into curry, startled 
me. 
| “Iam sorry Mr. Luoyp Grorae has 
| managed to offend your young man,” 
| 1 returned politely. 


“ Now, about a 
” 





| pudding 
| “ Wot’ealways says is, the country 's 
been an’ ‘ad quite enough o’ ’im,” pur- 
| sued Elizabeth. 

“ Did Luoyp GeorGeE say that?” I 
| inquired absently. 

| «No,’m; my young man did. You 
| see, ‘e’s like that there Mr. Bonry 
| Lor—orl for ereonermy. That means 
| savin’, doesn’t it, ’m?”’ 

| “ That's the idea, Elizabeth.” 

* An’ 'e does keep on torking about 
| erconermy does my new young man. 
’E ses without it a Govinmint can bring 
| the country to ruin; an’ that’s why 
| we're ruined to-day, They say Britons 
| never never shall be slaves, but-———”’ 

‘Master likes suet dumplings for a 
| change, Elizabeth,’’ 1 interposed des- 
| perately ; ‘‘suppose we decide on that 
} 





for a pudding.” 








“Suet dumplings orl right,’m. But 
when you think,” continued Elizabeth, 
drawing up her Jank form while the fire 
of oratory shone in her eye, “that it’s ws 
wot keeps the Rorl Family, us wot keeps 
the Govinmint, ’aven’t we enough to 
do without keepin’ the Turks as well ?”’ 

“Certainly we have,” I said sooth- 
ingly, feeling that Elizabeth's ideas on 
the political situation had better re- 
main unchallenged. Evidently the new 
young man was a rabid agitator. I 
hoped, however, that he would not too 
greatly agitate Elizabeth; as it is, my 
remaining crockery is much cracked. 

2 - * 2 ‘ 

“ Well, is your young man satisfied 
with the result of the Election?” I 
asked a week later, seeing Elizabeth 
about to sally forth arrayed in all the 
arresting finery of her night out. 

“’E isn’t my young man no longer,” 
remarked Elizabeth tartly. “’Jm an’ 
‘is erconermy—I got fair sick o’ the 
word! If I ses, ‘Let’s go to the music- 
‘all,’ ’e’d up with ‘A walk is more like 
erconermy.’ ' E wouldn’t even take me 
to the picters. ‘The Govinmint's goin’ 
to set us a noble example in erconermy,’ 
‘e ses, ‘an’ we orter profit by it.’ 

“*T ain’t arskin’ the Govinmint to 
stand me a seat at the picters,’ ses J, 
just like that, sharp out, ‘but p’raps 





Producer (showing cast how distressed damsel should be carried off—to bored leading lady). “ Goop HEAVENS, Miss Desporovan, 


lor, ’m, that there young man was too 


inside the entrance to shelter ‘isself 
from the rain. Mean! W’y, to see ‘im 
gettin’ a free ‘bus ride by standin’ on 
the step argyin’ with the conductor for 
nearly a mile an’ then pretendin’ as ‘ow 
‘ed got onter the wrong ‘bus 4 

“He seems an undesirable young 
man,” I interposed. ‘I shouldn't see 
him again, Elizabeth, if I were you.” 

“See 'im! I'll never get the charnee, 
’m. 'E torked so much about erconermy 
that, silly-like, I gives 'im ten shillings 
to put inter the Savings-Bank for me. 
Larst Sunday 'e wos to meet me, but 
’e never turns up—an’ I know wot that 
means!” 

“ Why, surely you don’t think you ‘ll 
never see him again,” I began, aware, 
however, that my tones lacked con- 
viction. 

“T don’t think, ’m—I know young 
men,” said Elizabeth, and her voice rang 
with the confidence of one who speaks 
'from a wealth of experience. ‘ This 
larst young man’s the worst I ever ‘ad 

‘im and ‘is Govinmint tork. Orl I 
can say is, if ever I goes to vote I'll see 
myself dead afore I plumps for any 


’ 7 .y? 
man ‘oo talks to me about erconermy : 





= ‘ | 
it’s no objection to me buying’ myself | 





| 
j 


one, an’ you too, if you likes,’ I ses, for | 


mean to enter a cinema except to stand ! 
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CASSIDY’S BATTLE. | 
Wun Cassidy wint for a soldier 
To larn’ how to dhrill an’ to shoot, 
Wid his Mullingar grace an_ his stir- | 
about face 
He wasn't a tasty recruit. 


| ib ii Mt 





They gave him a dhrink an’ a rifle ; 
They dhressed him up tidy an’ neat 
In a uniform green, an’, whin fit to be 





| 
seen, 
| They turned him out into the street. 


The moon was his only companion ; 
The wind was uncommonly raw ; 
He met not a soul on his lonely patlrol 
Till a shadow forninst him he saw. 


| ‘* Who goes yondher?”’ 
shadow, 
| But tie shadow says niver a worrd ; 
So he ups wid his gun in the hopes it 
would run, 
But divil a bit of it stirred. 


says he to the 


| He pressed wid his thumb on the 

thrigger 

An’ shut both his eyes for the shock; 

| But he wasn’t in luck, for it seemed to 
| be shtuck, 

An’ he hadn’t been towld of the lock. 


| He shook it, an’ blew down the barrel 
An’ gev it a bit of a kick; 


| He lit up’ a match to examine the 
catch.... 


An’ this, it appears, did the thrick 


For the silence was suddenly shatthered | 
_ | 


By a genuine murdherous shot, , 
| So splendid an’ loud that it gathered a = 
crowd | Ae 

Before ye could wink to the spot. Yt) 

FT? i 


An’ some of thim fired their revolvers, 
An’ those that had rifles replied ; 
But Cassidy lay like a bundle of hay, | 
For he didn't know where he could 
hide. 


é 


MANNERS AND MODES. 


THE RED BADGE 


BELITTLING THE BOOTY. 
“The brass stopper from the ancient font in 
was baptized in Stratford 


‘Twas a terrible battle entirely 
Wid bombs and artillery shells 


which Shakspeare 


An’ rifle an’ gun—w hile those that had | ,, Avon church is missing. The Vicar states 
none in case a visitor has taken it as a souvenir, 
Set fire to adjacent hotels. that it is quite modern.”—The Times, 


WuerHer the Vicar recovers his! 


Till at las y yas agree i 3 a Ww ins 
ist ’twas agreed at the dawning brass stopper or not, his clever counter- 


The inimy forces was broke; 


lain ti ; . , «tthrust has been much admired, and | 
wa Le ay rere f > an 1ad ; } . 

” I an 1ey were bale Ml age already ne has had many imitators. 

made a rethrate 3 F 
Be dint of the tumult an’ smoke ce 
? << While standing in the crowd watch- 
An’ Cassidy, findin’ it quiet, ing the Lord Mayor's Show, Mr. Capel 
grea? i on 
Recovered an’ wint to his bed, | Court, a p ominent City man, was sur- | 


No longer afeard, for whin daylig repti itiously ~~ lof bis wi atels. Mr. 
appeared |Court wishes it to be widely known | 
The shadow was sartinly dead. | that By can in no way hold himself re- 
: sponsible if any person s! hould miss a} 
train or be late for an appointment by | 
relying on the said watch. It always 
has bee yn a bad time-keeper. Moreover, 
cannot too strongly emphasise the 
all is not gold that glitters. 








Another Impending Apology. 
From a description of Cambridge :— 
ae EpucationaL.—Excluding the Universit) 
the facilities for learning are exceptional.” 
Business Paper. 


he « 
fact that 

















“ WANTED, 





OF VACCINATION. 


The Marquis of Chinchilla, whose 
lovercoat disappeared yesterday from 
the Dives Hotel, is much concerned lest 
the person who appropriated it should 
mistake for genuine coney seal its lining 
lof Ostend rabbit. His Lords hip would 
add that the garment in question has 
| alw ays been a danger to the rest of his 
wardrobe, owin g to the high esteem in 
which it was he ld by moths. 
“xe % 

The Ex-Lorp CHance.cor feels it 
his duty to warn the gentleman who 
has recently supplanted him that the 
| Woolsack is no longer the comfortable 
seat it used to be, the wool therein 
j|having been replaced by straw in ac 








| cordance with the late ‘Gammements s | 


well-known policy of Anti-waste. 








Our Temperamental Preachers. 


-D.D, Mood, reasonable price.” 
Church Paper. 
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THE MAGIC HAM. 


ALTHOUGH Jimsy is only six he was 
rather worried about the General Elec- 
tion. And now that it is all over he is 
not so much worried as mystified. 

In their single apartment house in 
Drumly Street, Jimsy and his sister, 
Mary Ann, had a ham which, in its day, 
had probably been one of the largest 
hams in the Bast End of Glasgow. But, 


although Jimsy didn’t realise it, the 


ham was nearly finished now, and that 
fact influen Mary Ann’s political 
views considerably. 

“It’s thae capitulists,” Mary Ann 
would say, pronouncing the word with 
a vicious accent on the second syllable 


_ and looking ruefully at the dwindling 


ham—* it’s thae capitulists that keeps 
up the prices an’ makes the bad trade. 
You an’ me'll vote for the Socialists, 
Jimsy.” 

But then Jimsy had to give some 
consideration to the views of Constable 
Alister Maclachlan. Maclachlan paid 
him frequent visits during the day, 
when Mary Ann was away with her 
fruit barrow. And Maclachlan was a 
strong Conservative. 

“ Here's me, Chimsy,” said Maclach- 
lan, “ putting past money effery day to 
marry Mary Ann, and take her and you 
away to live with me in a wee hoose 
at the back of Ben Lomond. But if 
these Socialists gets in with theircapital 


| levy, they will take all my savings off 
' me, and hand them over to some idle 


| looking at him solemnly. 


riff-raffs that hass neffer had any. The 
Socialists iss chust robbers, Chimsy.” 

All this, as you will ses, put Jimsy 
in rather an embarrassing position. 

Then one morning Mary Ann made 
the dreadful announcement about the 
ham. It was after breakfast on the 
day before the General Election. 

“ An’ that’s a’ the ham gone, Jimsy,” 
said Mary Ann. 

“Nae mair ham?” exclaimed Jimsy 
incredulously. 

“It’s feenished, Jimsy.”’ 

“Can we no’ get a new ham, Mary 
Ann?” 

Trade's bad, Jimsy,” said Mary Ann, 
“It was a 
| long time ago that Mr. McPhail gave 
us a present o’ the ham, an’ he's deid 
noo.” 

“Ts it the capitulists that keeps a’ 
| the ham ?” asked Jimsy. 

| “Ay, the capitulists,” said Mary Ann 
| bitterly. 

When Mary Ann had gone off with 
her barrow Jimsy took his stand at the 
door of the single apartment house and 
stared gloomily at Drumly Street. Thus 
he was found by Maclachlan when the 
constable came round on his morning 
visit. 








“Well, Chimsy,” said Maclachlan 
briskly, “ there iss some grand speeches 
in the Herald this morning. The capital 
levy hass been getting a fine showing 
up.” 

“The ham’s feenished,” said Jimsy. 
“Tss it now ?” said the startled Mac- 
lachlan. “Do you tell me so?”’ 

« Ay,” said Jimsy. “It was Mr. 
McPhail that gave us the ham.” | 

“Who iss this McPhail?” asked | 
Maclachlan sharply. 

“ He’s deid,” said Jimsy. 

“Dear, dear; that iss bad,” said 
Maclachlan. ‘“ What sort of a ham 
wass this ham, Chimsy?” ‘ 

“Tt was the breakfast ham. Hoo can 
ye get ony breakfast if ye've got nae 
ham? An’ the capitulists keeps a’ the 
ham. An’tred’sbad. An’ Mary Ann’ll 
ery aboot the ham, as weel as aboot the 
bad tred. An’ she ‘ll always be cryin’.” 

“Wass it a big ham, Chimsy?’ 
asked Maclachlan. ‘“ How long did you 
haf this ham?” 

“ We 've always had it,” said Jimsy. 
“Tt was the biggest ham—it couldna 
be ony bigger.” 

Maclachlan scratched his head and 
pondered. 

“Tf you’re votin’ for the capitulists,” 
said Jimsy, looking up at him anxiously, 
“maybe you could get them to give us 
anither ham?” 

Maclachlan bent down and spoke in | 
a confidential whisper. 

“ Don’t tell Mary Ann anything aboot 
it, but chust you wait, Chimsy; maybe 
you will find that Mr. McPhail wass 
not the only one that could gif you a 
ham.” 


| 


* * *k * * 

About six o’clock that night Jimsy 
and Mary Ann were startled by a loud 
knock at the door. When they opened it 
they foundConstable Maclachlan stand- 
ing outside. Beside him stood a seedy- 
looking man, carrying under his arm a 
large cylindrical object wrapped in sack- 
cloth. 

“My goodness!” cried Mary Ann. 
‘Has that man been pinchin’ some- 
thing?” 

“That man,” said Maclachlan with a 
mysterious smile, “iss a porter.” 

“ A porter?” queried Mary Ann. 

“Tt is chust a little bit of ham that 
I wass buying for you and Chimsy,” 
confessed Maclachlan. : 


“Mercy!” exclaimed Mary Ann. | 
“It’s as big as a lamp-post. It must 


have cost ye pounds an’ pounds.” 
“Auch, what iss a few pounds?” 
said Maclachlan grandly. 
By this time Jimsy had mounted a 
chair and was feverishly clearing a 
place on the dresser. 





“Put it here,” he cried. 


“This is} 
the ham’s place.” | 





N 








Taking the ham from the porter, 
Maclachlan carried if into the house 
and laid it on the dresser. 

“Oh, it’s a rare ham!" exclaimed 
Jimsy rapturously. “ Who will we vote 
for noo, Mary Ann?” 

Mary Ann laid her cheek against 
Jimsy’s curls and surveyed the amazing 
dimensions of the ham. 

“1 think, Jimsy,” she said, “ you an’ 
me ‘ll vote for the capitulists noo.” 

“ An’ that ‘ll be the same as Maclach- 
lan,” sighed Jimsy thankfully. 

Maclachlan took from his pocket a 
slip of paper that looked suspiciously 
like the invoice for the ham, and studied 
it thoughtfully. Then a far-away look 
came into his eyes. ; 

“Well, I wass chust thinking,” he 
said, ‘‘that maybe, after all, it would 
be better for me to vote for the capital 
levy.” | 








oe | 


TO AN EMINENT PUBLICIST. 


GAZOGENES, Who serves our daily needs | 





With his superb kaleidoscopic screeds, 
Has now achieved a feat beyond all 
praise, 


And backed four different policies in 
four days. 

Matched with this rich inconstancy of 
aim, 

Bifrontal Janus’ self is put to shame, 

The poor chameleon hides its minished 
head, 

And swift quicksilver turns to sluggish 
lead ; 

While quivering jellies, which a breath 
can shock, 

Seem solid as Gibraltar’s famous Rock. 








“A Bay 
Will be held in the —— Hall on Friday. 
Allare Welcome. Lunch during the Night 
as usual,”—Jrish Paper. 
Personally, we never find these late 
iuncheons agree with us. 








“Irishman stying in Bristol, wishes to Pur- 
chase a Holding, of about 20 to 40 acres.” 
Local Paper. 
If this, as we gather, is ‘the gintleman 
who pays the rint,” he is apparently 
weary of the process. 





“ The newly-married couple left the Church 
amidst the showers of confetti to the famuliar 
strains of Mendelsshon Wedding March from 
‘ Lohengrin.’ "—Local Paper. 

We infer that the reporter also attended 
the wedding breakfast. 





From an election-speech :— 

“This idea of the capital levy, ladies 
gentlemen, is very palatable as far as the first 
glimpse is concerned, but when you come to 
digest it you find it is a horse of quite another 
colour,”—Country Paper. 
So the electors very wisely nipped it in 
the colt. 


and 
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ART AND COMMERCE. 
' 
In a recent advertisement a company | 
which controls a large number of fish- | 
shops stated that their aim was to make | 
the calling of the fishmonger artistic. 
And why not? It is alaudable ambi- | 
tion. May not even the despised and | 
hated tax-collector be an artist in the 
manner in which he extracts the money 
from his unwilling victims? May not 
the municipal dustman express his ego 


| as he slops the mud soulfully into his 


| cart ? 


Then stand back and let the 
artistic fishmonger deliver his message 


| to the world. 


| rest of us 


You can picture him. He has 
soul above his plaice, so to speak. His 
fish for him are not as they are for the 
not cold wet slimy corpses, 


| not articles of diet to be fried for break 


fast or boiled for supper, rich in vita- | 
mines, or ptomaines, or whatever food- 
values lurk in fish. They are the 
means by which he expresses his psy- | 
chology—his romance, his art. 

It is always a pleasure to look into 
his shop. There is no heaped-up pro- 
fusion of herrings or cod. He works 
on the theory that one choice bloom 
alone is more effective; just 
of colour against a neutral ground. The 
delicate creamy curves of a flake of tur- | 
bot, a few pieces of chastely-carved ice 


ib splash 


for leaves, and you have his bouquet. | 


Possibly when he woos the lady of his | 

heart does not present with 

roses, but with a bunch of roes, all pink 
| and symmetrical. 

Sometimes he will find his artistic 
sensibilities in conflict with th 
mercenary side of his calling. 
will ask for salmon. 

“Salmon!” he willsay. ‘* While you 
are Wearing a puce hat! Good Heavens, 
Madam, no! My soul revolts at the 
idea. You can have a dried haddock 
| That will harmonise with it perfectly.” 

Or a customer will demand a doz 
oysters. “Must 1?” he will 

“Twelve oysters will just break the 
| rugged sweep of that rocky pile. Look 
it. Is it not reminiscent in its 
| grandeur of the sublime coasts of Corn- 

wall? Can you not imagine the waves 
| beating against that magnificent heap 

in vain? And you want me to break 
| the spell for a miserable dozen natives 


he her 


e base 


A lady 


en 


Sa\ 


| aft 
; &t 


at two bob. But stay—I have a large 
family. I am a father first and an 
artist second, more’s the pity. Make 


it two dozen and we'll let the withers 
of my soul be wrung.’ 

Truly, a soul for art may not always 
be an asset tothe owner. Consider the 
artistic tailor. He staggers home to 
| his wife at the end of the day, saying, 

“Qh, woe! ever since I marked down 
that line of cheap plus fours a fat man 
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° 
‘AND WHO DID YOU VOTE FoR, GEOR 
“WerELL, SIR, "TWERE TOO FAR FOR ME 

A VOTED, "IWOULD ’A BIN FOR THAT THERE 
with a red nose 

come and breathed on the window. No 

fat man with a bald head and a red 

nose can resist the fascination of a pair 
of loud plus fours. To-day he came in 
and ordered a pair, and, Heaven forgive 
me, J fitted him out ! I have let loose 
on the world a worse monstrosity than 


i purpie Beaver $ 
Or the artistic bookmaker. He at- 
cts his crowd by playing RACHMAN- 
iNorr’s Prelude on a mouth-organ. 
« Six-to-four the field!’’ he will say. 
But no. Four is an inartistic num- 
eral. all lines and angles. It is more 
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ME BEING 
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PLACE. 
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PARTIAI 


TO 
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Sir, I'll lay you a hundred to one. 


hate that horse. 


= oe #9 
Ing. 


He will be in the workhouse inside 


ind a bald head has | like a problem in Evcuip than a figure. 
Let's make it five to two. 
tens about Speardragon ? 


Give you 
My good 


I 


a week, of course; but what does that 


matter? 
perament. 








“Good Reward. 
Dog, with double collar.” 


| We trust he doesn’t wear it with his 


evening clothes. 


He has vindicated his tem- 
He is an artist. 





It’s all out of draw- | 


Lost, large Rough Airedale 
Provincial Paper. 





























i about. 
turn,”’ said the Red Knight. 
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Lady Heckler (after asking six questions without getting an answer). “WELL, DO YOU THINK YOU COULD TELL ME THE RIGHT TIME? 
Harassed Candidate (incapable to the end). “I'M sorry, MapaM, BUT MY WATCH HAs STOPPED.” 








THE ADVOWSONEER. 

“ Trem advowsons is funny things,” 
said Sir William Bunlip, K.B.E., rolling 
lis friendly forget-me-not eyes across 
the links. ‘ Did you ever ‘ave one?” 

“No,” said I. “ Iused to keep newts, 
and once I had a salamander- 
died.” 

‘* Advowsons isn't animals,” said Sir 
William in a superior tone. “It's 
religion. Won't you ‘ave a drink?” 

“Yes,” said I. I do not often 
golf at Goldbridge - prope - London, but 
when I do I am ready for any devilry. 
I like to sit on the verandah before 


_ lunch and watch the rich men recover- 


ing from their round, drinking in the 
peerless English air and the priceless 
Italian Vermouth. And that morning 


but it | 





I had had a wearing game behind two | 


extremely seedy and unskilful youths, 
whom we “went through,” not without 
unpleasantness, at the thirteenth. 

“ Tsee a piece in Punch about ‘em not 
long ago,” said Sir William, “ but the 
feller didn’t know what he was talking 
All the same ’e did me a good 
“ Well, 





| gentry —— 


‘ere’s luck. Funny sort of gin, this. 


You see, | ’ve been collectin’ adyowsons 


a long time.” 

« By the way, what is an advowson ?”’ 
I inquired innocently. 

“An advowson is the right of pre- 


sentin’ a parson to a spirituous livin’. | 


And you can buy ‘em in the open mar- 
ket, like you can manor-'ouses and Old 
Masters and all that. 


the War. I did my bit, like the rest of 
us, as perhaps you know.” 

“ Yes,” said I with emotion. 

‘* Well, I wanted somethin’ to do,” 
he went on. ‘“ Most men ’as an ‘obby 
of some kind when they retire. Some- 
times it’s butterflies, sometimes it's 
beer; or cut-glass. Mine's adyowsons. 
First I bought slowly—I ‘ad to. You 
see, it's like manor-'ouses—these things 
belongs to a lot of stuck-up landed 


“Swine!” said I. 

“ You ’re right—swine, some of them 
—and I'ad to gocareful. But they're 
feelin’ the breeze, my boy, they're feelin’ 
the breeze. I keep a good lawyer, and 
what they wouldn't sell to me man-to- 


Well, I've been 


collectin’ "em ever since I retired after | 


man they ‘ll sell toa lawyer with a good 
name through the three-’alfpenny post. 
Any’ow, in three years, one way ‘an 


‘ere, some there, some rich, some pore, 
but all good stuff. I don’t buy trash. 
And I'll lay you any odds there isn’t 
| another man in this country ‘as twenty 


| first-chop spirituous livin'sto giveaway 


now—sixteenth-century churel, vicar- 
jage as large as this club-'ouse, fat 
income, old parson dyin’ in a year o1 
two, and I don’t know ‘ow many acres 
of globe = 

“Glebe?” I suggested diffidently. 

“Glebe you ‘ve ‘it it. Well, then, 
this writin’-feller puts ‘is piece in the 
| paper about advowsons, and since that 
there’s been ‘igh old doin’s on the 
lmarket. I don’t know if you read the 
Agony column in The Times?” 

“1 don't read much else,” said I. 

“Same ‘ere,” said Sir William. “I 
was never much of a one for books my- 
self. But I know a good advow. when 
| I see it, and just lately there’: been a 











‘ole flood of ‘em goin’ in The Times. | 


| Other papers too. One day there was 











another, I collected about twenty, some | 


There’s one in the West of England, 











| 
| 
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six in one ad. J bought the lot!” he 


| finished magnificently. 


} 


“Well done,” saidl., “ Have another 
drink?” 
«“ Well, I don’t mind if I do 


of the same, only more gin. 


another | 
You se 


| these landed stuck-ups ‘ave been feelin’ | 


the breeze for some time, as I told you. | 
But just now they 've got the wind up | 
proper. You see it's a funny sort of | 
a thing, when you come to think of} 
_ all these advow-thingummies bein’ | 
bought and sold in a daily paper like 
furnished flats—only most people don’t | 
know nothin’ about it and care less 
But that piece in the paper was fit to 
frighten a military ‘orse, and these fel 
ws ts frightened. They think per'aps 
one day there ‘ll be trouble in the ‘Ous« 
of Commons and the Government ‘I! 
step in and kick ’em out. So they're 
sellin’ out while they can. And I'm 
uyin’. '‘Ere’s luck!” 
“The Fates preserve you!” said I 
veartily. ‘“ But what good does it do 


’ 


you 

“ Well,” said Sir William, “for one 
thing it’s a ‘obby, as I told you, and 
cheap as ‘obbies go. You can get 
first-class, "Ome Counties, old-est 


blished advow. for a couple of thou. o 
And, for another thing, it’s my 
experience that you never lose by 
cornerin’ a market. The Government 
might kick these tin-pot squires out for | 
nothin’, but they won't kick William 
Bunlip out for nothin’ ? And I 
could afford it if they did. Besides 
I'ma man with a lot of nephews o1 


’ 


1e@ss, 


see 


my ‘ands——— 

“ Excuse me, Sir, ’ 
elbow and, looking round, I saw dea: 

ld Phineas P. Sexton, of Chicago, 
has been having a few games at the 
club—“ excuse me, Sir,” he said, “ but 
right here is where I'd be reel glad t 
butt in, if you'll pardont he liberty 

| introduced the two. 

“ How do?” said Sir William 

“Glad toknow you, Sir,” said Phinea 
“ Now, Sir, couldn't help hearing som: 


” said a voice at my 


who 


| of the powerful exposition you ‘ve beer 


giving of your old English custom 
l’m a collector myself. In my hom 
on Michigan Avenue I have two first 


| editions of the poet Keats, one genuin: 
| GAINSBOROUGH and a lock of hair from 


i tl 


| to death to take one 


1@ head of Lord Nrnson 
not gotten one of these ad ! . 
—no, Sir, not any. And I'd be tickled 
home with me to 
Mrs. Sexton in the Carbolic next week. 
See here, Sir, I'll give you fifty tho 




















| Is it a deal, Sir?” 

“It is not,” said Sir Willia 
sorry - 

“I'llmakeitsixty thousand 


iy 


sand dollars for that crackerjack y 
were mentioning in the Middle 


We 


ag 
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IN DARKEST LONDON, 


JOHNSON SPEAKING.” 


YOU THERE, 


your own higure, 


William, “ L won't sell 
to ob ige you, and } liam. 


tuing 


in Lineolnshire you 


and another one 


ip. 


t not Fishton. 


Mr. 


pexton. I 


Don't 


‘ve Lor 


i here they are 


two seedy young golfers 


e last green. 


| ; ‘ 
mt ) 


Sith ? 


»o 


e a cheque here, and I’m crazy|the two. “ Well, Walter, 
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‘ . 
oo won the 


game ; 
‘7 did, Unele,”’ said Walter. 
* Then that settles it,”’ said Sir Wil- 
“Mr. Sexton, these are two of 
j|my nephews. This is Walter— Walter 


| Bunlip, the future Vicar of Fishton. 


| 


r “<dier of} 


And this is Stanley—and now e'll ave 


to be content with Litt 


ae | 


“a Qui 


vetly 


le d 


Wits 


/ 


the monosyvil 


L[ugberry.”’ 
A.P.H 
a! reply.” 


coent Novel, 


is our polysyllabie retort. 
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| over the monstrous main tower 
| and seemed to float from it like 
| a child’s balloon ; as if the ogre 


| ing over the huddled sea-coast 
town held the string of this 
| tiny toy in his machicolated 


thyst and green and amber and 
| crimson and orange and umber 
'and the darkest violet - blue. 
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SHOCKING TRAVESTIES. 
I.—Tne Amazina PreEcINCTS; or, 
Queer Scenes From Cruericat Lire. 
By Hegh Welpsle. 
Prelude.—Tue Croup, 

Grey towers and a rosy mist. When 
_ the sun set behind Lynchester Cathedral 
_ there was sometimes a pink glow in the 
_sky with one pale-green cloud, and 
_ sometimes a pale-green glow with one 
crimson-and-orange cloud, shaped like 





aship. Very occasionally there would 


be a plain puce glow with 
nothing in it at all. To-night 
was one of the pink nights with 
a green cloud in it, circular, 
semi-opaque, The cloud hung 


of stone which crouched brood- 


teeth. 

Within the Cathedral Even- 
song was being sung. There 
was always a large congre- 
gation at Evensong in Lyn- 
chester Cathedral because of 
the lights that came through 
the great rose window on the 
west front. They were ame- 


They fell sometimes in broad 
slabs and sometimes in misty 
streaks. One never got this 
effect at Matins, or at Choral 
Celebrations, or at the mid- 
day Lenten sermons or at the 
popular services on Sunday 
nights. These minor services 
had therefore been dropped, and 
Evensong alone remained. 
Archdeacon Tallboys roared 
out the Eighty-eighth Psalm 
and felt exalted to the heavens. 








feet four in his socks, and even at the 
age of fifty-eight had light yellow curl- 
ing hair and a finely chiselled face. 
For ten years everyone in Lynchester 
had sung his praises. Crockford was 
eloquent, even lyrical, about him. 

It said,“ Educ. King Edward's School, 
Mevagissey, and Oriel Coll. Oxon. egrot 
Lit. Hum. 1874; B.A. 1874; M.A. 1876; 
St. Columb’s. Theol. Coll. Bude 1874-6. 
db 1876. 1880. Can. Res. Lynchester 
Cath. 1900; Archd. of Lynchester 1902. 
¥ St. Ethelburga’s Chapel of Ease, 
Polperro 1877; Ass. Chap. Bp. Suff. 
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“CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 


WALTER-SUPER-MaRE (with soft pedal) Greets THE 








“Good evening,” said the Sub-Pre. 
centor. “It’s going to be cold to- 
night. Have you seen Canon Round. 
head yet? 

“ Ugh,” snorted Tallboys contemptu- 
ously, and went on. 

The Sub-Precentor crawled back on 
all fours into the Sub-Precentory. 

Looking up at the sky, Archdeacon 
Tallboys saw the green cloud. It was 
round, he thought. Like Roundhead. 
As he gazed at it it seemed to change 
its shape, flattening itself and sending 
‘out wisps at the side. It looked first 
~) like a camel, then like a weasel. 
Afterwards it took on the shape 
of a man’s hand. There was 
alouderash. A gargoyle had 
fallen off from the roof of the 
north transept almost at his 
feet. 

* Roundhead,” thought the 
Archdeacon, 


Book I1,—Tur Cuarrer- 
Howser. 





Every day the grim Gothic 
giant seemed to squat more 
heavily over the red-tiled roofs 
atits feet. AstheCanons came 
out of their little houses to 
attend the Chapter they looked 
likelittleants. A vexed question 
lay before the meeting. One 
of the handles of the Choir 
School mowing - machine had 
come off and been mislaid. 
The Headmaster had applied 
for a grant to replace it, and | 
in the opinion of Canon Buster, | 
usually the only progressive | 
element in the Chapter, the | 
request was a reasonable one. | 
Canon Buster was lean,shabby, | 
a zealot if there ever was one, | 
and a brilliant scholar. He | 
voted against the Archdeacon | 
on every occasion, The Arch- 
deacon held that all funds in | 
the Cathedral treasury should | 
be applied to repairing the roof 





DAWN, 








Long shafts of light struck the rosy 
marble monument of the Red Bishop 
(flor. cire. 1111 A.D.) and chequered it 
with brighter patches of tango, ame- 
thyst, mauve and cerise. The Arch- 
| deacon felt as if he were made of marble 
| himself, tremendous, stately and strong. 
| He read the Second Lesson like thunder. 
| He bellowed the Nune Dimittis. 


Book I.—Tue Precincts. 


Archdeacon Tallboys was the leading 
| Churchman in our town of Lynchester. 
| (L am speaking now not of the present 
| day but of the year 1910.) It was 
| Lady Cumberbatch, I think, or else 
| Mrs. Upottery, who first called him 
| “q Viking in gaiters.” He stood six 





of Fowey 1882; P. C. St. Hubert’s, 
Paignton-on-Sea 1883 ; Hon. Can. Lyn- 
chester Cath. 1890.” 

He was proud of his family, proud of 
himself but particularly proud of the 
Cathedral, every stone of whose fabric 
he loved. To-night, as he walked across 
the green-turfed space of The Precincts, 
he was even more boisterous than usual. 
He struck his chest alternately with 
each hand and sang “Onward, Christian 
Soldiers.” Half-way across The Pre- 
cincts he noticed the Sub-Precentor 
hunting for moths with a butterfly net. 
Both the Dean and the Sub-Precentor 
were moth-collectors, and both of them 
were nonentities, Tallboys frankly 





hated them. 





of the north transept, which had lost 
two more gargoyles in as many months. 
Canon Buster did not care how many | 
pieces fell off the roof of the Cathedral. 
When he saw a gargoyle fall he danced 
with pleasure. He believed that the | 
Cathedral was a prison-house, in W hich 
true religion was fettered and bound, 
and that progress could only be made 
when all that pile of inti'icate masonry 
had crumbled to the earth. He was 
suspected of sawing off gargoyles by 
night. 
Canon Roundhead was an enigma. 
He was the new Treasurer, and Tallboys 
had disliked him by reputation and dis- 
liked him still more on sight. He had 
a round face with round spectacles, @ 











een see 








round body and round legs. At school 
he had bowled round arm. His hands 
were podgy and white, and he wore a 
perpetual smile. 
had been placed at the top of the High 
Street, just under the Cathedral, and 


given a push, he would have rolled to| 


the bottom by the station. But one 
| felt also that he would have come up 
jagain. There was something subtle 
| behind his spectacles, something deep 
| behind his smile; he had already ingrati- 
ated himself with Lady Cumberbatch 
and most of the important ladies of Lyn- 
| chester. As the Archdeacon came into 
| the Chapter-house he looked involun- 
| tarily at him, as if to pierce the defences 
| of his smile, but in vain. 
| “There is nothing much before us, 
| I think,” said the Dean in his gentle 


| . ‘ 
| voice—he had just succeeded, with the 


| help of the Sub-Precentor, in trapping | 


| a strayed red admiral under his black 
velvet cap—“ except this matter of a 
grant for the schoo! mowing-machine.” 

‘It shopld be allowed,” snapped 
Buster. 

“Tt should not!” roared the Arch 
de acon, 

‘What does the Treasurer think ‘ 
asked the Dean 
Canon Roundhead. 

| ‘The Canon blinked modestly. 


Lodger, “WELL, aNyHOw I CAN SEE THAT yor 


One felt that if he | 


mildly, turning to} 
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HAVE,” 














| “IT have gone into the matter very 

thoroughly,” he said, folding his podgy 
ijhands together, “and obtained esti- 
mates from all the leading sports out- 
fitters in the United Kingdom; and I 
| think we can afford the grant.” 

It seemed to Tallboys that a chill 
breath of hostility swept through the 
Chapter-house and blew upon the back 
of his neck. 
| ‘I am afraid, Archdeacon, that I 
| must put it to the vote,” said the Dean. 

The Sub-Precentor, who had fallen 
asleep, was wakened, and voted for the 
Archdeacon; Canon Roundhead and 
Canon Buster voted against him. 

“T feel I must give my casting vote,” 

aid the Dean timidly, “in favour of 
the school. ‘ 

With a howl of agony the Archdeacon 
hurled himself from the room. 
ut ten minuteslater Canon Round- 
head, strolling out of the Chapter-house 
alone, met Wilkins the emaciated verger. 

What colour is the glow behind the 
Cathedral to-night?” he asked pleas- 
lantly. 

i “ Verdigris, Sir, 
topaz cloud.” 
|! Canon Roundhead smiled. 


” said Wilkins. “ One 


| Book IJ.—Tue Crrcunatina Liprary. 


Mrs. Tallboys hated her husband. 





She had always hated him, although 
she had never told him so. She hated | 
his babit of singing “ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers’ while he was shaving, and 
“O Happy Band of Pilgrims” in his | 
bath. As she went down to the cir- | 
culating library under Boltgate, near 
Fazackerley the confectioner's, she 
kept saying to herself under her breath, 
“T hate him, I hate him, I hate him!” 

In the musty gloom of the library sat 
Miss Trevenna as usual, sharp-eyed in 
her little black shawl, at the receipt of 
custom. 

“JT don’t like The Altar Steps,” said 
Mrs. Tallboys, putting it down on the 
table. “I want to go and look for 
something else.”’ Her squat and rather 
ill-dressed figure vanished from Miss 
Trevenna’s sight, and the little librarian, 
having entered the book as returned, 
went on with her knitting. 

It was by the merest chance that 
Canon Roundhead, hidden in a deep 
embrasure, where he had found a copy 
of Erewhon Revisited, observed over his 
round spectacles that Mrs. Tallboys 
had not come to the library merely to 
exchange a book. Quite unmistakably, 
emerging from the haze into the filtered 
biseuit-coloured light, Canon Buster 
had clasped her in his arms. Evor. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Lady. “AND WHAT SORT OF PERSON IS Mrs. 
Colonel. “On, THE SORT OF PERSON WHO CALLS A TABLE-NAPKI¥ A SERVIETTE.’ 


Lady. “ Bur I ALWAYS CALL IT A SERVIETTE.” 
Colonel (undefeated), “THEN you KNOW EXACTLY WHAT SORT OF PERSON SHE 1s.” 








THE ELECTION POSTER. 

I am not a superman; that is, unless 
a strong common sense, combined with 
a remarkable insight into things in 
general and a sterling integrity of 
character can be said to warrant that 
description. 

When, therefore, William, who was 
standing for Parliament, came round 
to see me, with the view of drafting a 
really powerful election poster, I was 
for the moment at a loss. 

“C.-c-c-can you give some striking 
reason why the people should elect 


me?” he asked with that preliminary 
| stutter which is his most arresting 
| characteristic. 


« No, William, I cannot,” I answered. 


|“T have known you now for thirty 
| years, and I cannot think of a single 


reason why the people should elect you.” 
“§-s-s-sorry you think that,” he said 


mildly. 
“Still, we will see what can be 
done,” I said, taking up a sheet of 


paper. “ Now, in the first place, are you 
in tavour of efficiency of administration 
combined with strict economy ?” 
“©-c-c-certainly,” he answered. 
“Ave you in favour of improving 





taxation?” 

* C-c-c-certainly.”’ 

“ Are you in favour of elevating Great 
Britain to a unique position among 
the nations, so that it will shine like a 
candle in a naughty world?” 

“]-I-I-I am,” replied William. 

“That ’s.a pity,” I said, “ because all 
the other Candidates are in favour of 
| these things.” 

“T-I-I-] feel that, too,’ 
William sadly; “that is why I came 
round to see you.” ; 

“ Then let us get on with it. Having 
regard to the fact that. you can’t make 
a speech for nuts xs 





always uses,” 
“It is immaterial,” I said. “* Having 
regard to this fact, then, the importance 


enormously increased.” 

 Y-y-y-yes.”” 

“Tt must be intimate, personal and 
appealing.” 

“M-m-m-my own idea exactly,” said 
William. : 

“Then what do you think of this?” 
I asked, holding up the sheet on which 








I had been writing. 





the lot of everyone without increasing | 


answered | 


of drawing up a powerful poster is| 


toprnson, CoLowen ?” 


, 


| ELEcTors, you are tired to death of 

the facile speaker, the fluent orator, 

the exploder of verbal fireworks. It 
is this type of man that you elected 
last time because he carried you 
away on a sea of words and phrases; 
and in return he has squandered 
your money. Vote now for the 
man who has no gift of tongues. 
Vote for the man who has to think 


who stutters ! 


| “A b-b-b-bit personal,” said William. 


‘But a winner,” I answered. 
And I was right, for William headed 
|the poll. Perhaps when I said I was 





on the side of modesty. 





“ At the conference yesterday between Allied 
Generals and Rafet Pasha, the latter expressed 
a desire to reach Mordus Vivendi.” 

Provincial Paper. 


We can’t find this place on our map. 


| 


before he speaks. Vote for the man 


Pas .. {not a superman I erred unnecessarily | 
“«T-t-t-toffee’ is the word my wife | E 





“Thirty-six Labour gains, and more than 
half the House still to be elected. Might it | 
not be the beginning of an avalanche, under | 
whose burning fire Mr. Bonar Law’s ambitions | 
would be destroyed for ever? ”"—Morning Paper. | 


Or even a flow of lava, beneath which 
they would be plunged into cold storage. | 
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MAN WHO FOUND HIMSELF. 
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Vicar. “I'M SORRY NOT TO HAVE 8 
William. “On, 


COMRADES IN HARMONY. 

How is it decided behind the 
at a ballad concert whether the 
shall be accompanied by M: 
Kippie or Mr. Lippur? Is the singer 
allowed to have his choice? Or is a coin 


scenes 


a 
song 


| tossed or a folded paper drawn from a 


hat? This is one of the secrets of the 
profession which continue to remain a 


| mystery to the public. 


but with Mr. 


Personally I should be content 
either accompanist. Usually my sing- 
ing is hardly up to ballad-concert pitch ; 
Lippue’s kindly encour- 
agement, or Mr. Kippur’s strong, silent, 


PUNCH, 


THAT'S ALL RIGHT, SIR 


next 


| meaningly, and up in the organ loft a| 


4l 
WILD | 


} plano. In the 


| purposeful backing, I am convinced I | 
could be at my best. 
For whether the ballad be about faded 


violets (in a minor key, with a sob at 
the end) or about Roughneck Joe (two 


| verses of very rough neck, and the third 


pathetically concerned with Joe's flaxen 
haired baby), both the mpLeEs (K and 
L) know just how to help the singer 
to get the stuff over the footlights or 


| the chrysanthemums, as the case may 


be, and how to check him 
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peaches OF THE PARTY SPIRIT. 


WILLIAM.” 
L'VE PAIRED WITH ONE O’ THEY 


IN CHURCH LATELY, 


FELLOWS FROM THE CHAPEL.” 


SHOWS a tendency to wander too far 


FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 


out of his crease 

Best of all are they heard in combina- | ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
tion. When the singer is followed on | VIIJ.—Woopmovsr. 
to the platform by Mr. Lippie, smiling} Waerr dock and ivy curtain round 


i «|The nooks and crannies of the mound, 
light is switched _ and Mr. yee! a [ pause and, stooping low, descry 
ing his legs over the bench , . . moa a. 
one may know that here is to be some- | _ avery — nee es nde 
ing that require a repetition. | 
That organ touch can lift a song that | 
is only just a song into music of the} 
seventh heaven. At first more of a | 
throb than a tone, it steals gently in 
and out among the crisp notes of the 
second verse it asserts | 


seen swing 


Nor shell-pink ear nor flutte ry nose, 
Nor dainty fan of milk-white toes 
| Nor taper tail betrays where she, 
The little woodmouse, watches m 


will 


She needs no stouter barricade 
Than ebb and flow of light and shade 
To veil her form; but how disguise 








itself a little more firmly, encouraging | The diamonds prisoned in her eyes 
ithe singer to greater effort. Finally, 

iano and organ together sweep both Th 
rd si > . na is and pa ean ‘* Sale.—Silencer and Gas-bag, £2 5s 
; song a a singel upwards anc aras Advt. in Trade Paper. 


| stru gles to the surface to expend its 


when he| 


until the audience is overwhelmed, and 


. . . y s cre - ¢ a? 
remaining breath in erying ‘“‘ Encore! without the gas-bag ’ 


May many bi sllads be sung and many 
pianos be worn out before the 18 
grammes cease to contain the line : 

Ac vom panists : Mr. 8. LIDDLE snd 
Mr. FreDK . Kippie”’! How it recalls one’s schooldays ! 


logue :— 





Thanks; but could we have the silencer | 


From an Indian tobacconist’s cata- 


* Russian cigarettes (Brown paper flavoured).” 
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| they are talking about 


| always so tidy. 
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THE REFUSALS OF MARCARET. 


Tue Fourta Rervsan. 
Scene: Margaret is sitting alone on a 
large settee which is supposed to be in 
the small Napoleon Roominthe Palais 
du Petit Luxembourg. It is eleven 
o'clock on the morning of an Inter- 
national Conference. There is a heavy 
table beside her and on the floor at 
her feet a solid block of documents 
about half as highasaman. A noise 
of typewriters is heard in the rooms 
adjoining. Margaret is daintily gloved 
and exquisitely hatted. She is read- 
ing adocument with awry face. Percy 
suddenly appears as though looking 
for something. Hegoes rapidly towards 
thedocuments. He is a square-featured 
man with a stern jaw and a decided 





M. Yes, Percy ? 

P. Have you ever thought, seriously 
I mean, of what I said to you the last 
time we met in London? (Sentiment- 
ally). It was at a meeting of the Sta- 
tistical Society. 

M. I remember your telling me a lot 


about yourself, Percy. I have wondered | 


since whether it was meant as a kind 
of proposal. 

b. (outraged). Why, Margaret, I 
asked you quite explicitly to marry me. 

M. When did it happen? Was it 
when you told me you had five thousand 
a year? Or was it when we were dis- 
cussing the birth-rate ? 

P. (playfully). You will always have 
your little joke, Margaret. But I want 
you to consider the question carefully. 
[ think we should get on very well to- 





you'll find a nice girl who'll admire 
you very much. And then I'll come 
to the christening. 

P. You mean the wedding, I suppose 

M. Did I say the christening? | 
always do rush to conclusions. 

P. I shall never marry, Margaret, if 
it isn’t you. 

M. Nonsense, Perey. Some men are 
born married ; some achieve marriage : 
and some have marriage thrust upon 
them. Father said that the other night 
at dinner. You were born married, 
Percy. You’re the sort of man who 





marries to found a family. I know | 
that that’s the right reason; it’s in 

the Prayer-Book. But some of us, you | 
know, even when aware of a fact, don’t 
like it to be too obvious. You'll marry 
somebody who won't mind how obvious 





nose. Margaret looks 

over the edge of her 

document and recog- 

nises him. 

Margaret. Why, 
Perey, what on earth 
are you doing here? 

Percy.Goodmorning, 
Margaret. That should 
be my question, I think. 

M. I said it first. 

P. I'mattending the 
Conference. 

M. Then I presume 


money this morning. I 
came with Father. He's 





advising theConference| (+. = *4—y, 
‘ati mY Bete rts re? erry “S 
about the Adriatic. It’s] - ge Sy ~ 


amazing the amount of 
advice that Confer- 
ences always seem to 
require. 

P. Organisation, Mar- 
garet. There are only 








“Taat'’s A FINE HOUSE, 
“Iv BELONGS TO CrkxUS, THE POET.” 
“Bor I NEVER KNEW HE WAS A BEST SELLER.” 


“He isn't. He BUILT THAT MOUSE WITH HIS REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS.” 


PUY ahd te | 


“one a ay 


- es 1h as 


WHEN PEOPLE WROTE ON 
WHOsE Is 11?” 


BRICKS, 






it is. She will marry 
| you in a different spirit. 

P. Inthe proper spirit 
I hope. 

M. Yes, in the proper | 
spirit. That’s why it | 
won't be me. 

P.(reproachfuilly) 
You’re taking this very 
lightly, Margaret. You 
might have a little com 
mon sympathy. 

M. You can have as | 
much of that as you 
like, Perey, if you really | 
need it. 

P. Of course I need | 
it. 
M. 1 can never quite 
believe that a man | 
really minds being re 


fused. Men can’t help 
proposing. At least I | 


find it so. But I can’t 
__! believe that they actu- 








two kinds of people in the world—the 
organisers and those who are born to 
be organised. 

M. Which am I, Perey ? 

P. (cumbrously gallant). Present com- 


pany, you know. 


M. TLhope so. I’m certainly not an 
organiser. Your nursery used to irritate 
me even before I could walk. It was 
And I don’t think I 
was born to be organised. 

P, But, my dear Margaret, let me 
repeat .... 

M. Youalways do, Percy. I hope the 
habit isn't growing upon you. (Yawn- 
ing.) Father ’s a long time. 

P. Naturally. They won't settle 
everything in five minutes. 

M. 1 thought that was what Con- 
ferences were for, to settle everything 
in five minutes. I hope they’re not 
ill-treating Father. He hates to be 
organised. 

P. (earnestly). I say, Margaret. 





gether. I know I'm a bit on the serious | 
side; but I can relax too on oceasion. | 


There is another thing. I may be going 
into Parliament soon. I've already got 
the offer of a seat. You would be splen- 
did as the wife of an M.P. Think how 
you would amuse my constituency. 

M. Yes, Percy. But would your con- 
stituency amuse me ? 

P. I’m sure it would, Margaret. You 
always contrive to see the funny side 
even of serious things. 

M. (considering the matter). I don’t 
think I should like to be married to a 
constituency. 

P. But you wouldn't be married to a 
constituency, Margaret. You would be 
married tome. And really I do admire 
you very much indeed. I'm afraid I 
don’t put it very well. You see, I’ve 
had very little to do with women. ‘To 
tell the truth I don’t find them very 
sympathetic as a rule. 

M. Never mind, Perey. 


Some day 





ally want to be accepted. Personally, 
whenever a man proposes to me, | feel 
that it would be hardly fair to take him 
at his word. Like hitting a man when 
he’s down. You ought to be thankful 
that 1 refused you, Percy. 

P. No, Margaret; I asked you to be 
my wife because I meant it. 

M. (responding kindly). I'm sorry, 
Perey. I'd take you but for one thing. 
There are other things, of course; but 
there's only one thing that matters. 

P. What is that? 

M. You never know when things are 
funny, and I don’t always know when 
they ‘re serious. 

P. That wouldn't matter—not if we 
were really fond of one another. 

M. It’s much more important to be 
able to see one another's jokes. 

P. Jokes are like anything else. They 
can be explained. 


M. No, Perey. Nothing that needs 





to be explained is worth explaining. 
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uncertainly, as though he did , ’ 
not quite know what to d 
t, and Jina ly shakes it 
1rie ndly way. \\ 
At Brooklands :— 
‘Mr. —— accomplished a speech of 114 
} miles per hour,”—JProvincial Paper. | I 
We understand that he has been offered Thou 
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Client. “I've Nps AND I w 


Architect. “I'm 


GOT A THOUSAND POl 


AFRAID IT CAN’T BE DON! You '1 


P. 1’ll persuade you yet, Margaret 
I have lots of arguments in reserve 
VW. Wrong again, Percy. Love is li 


politic S. No one is ever convinced by 

arguments. od 
P. (ol stinately). pPoonel ol lates . 

Ma iret, you "ll listen to reason ! 


M. Llovelistening to reason—as !o1 
as |’m not expected to behave rea 
ably. Ab, there’s Father at last. (S 
and collects her sunshade.) We 
will continue this 
other time, Perey. 


rises 
conversation some [ 


Unless you forget 


all about it. \s 


Thee a8) 


P (grimly). I shall never forget, 
Margaret. Hat 
M. (sighing). I suppose not. You 'r Of her 
one of the men who insist. But 1 
drive me too far, or I shall feel oblige 
to inarry someone else 
irom 


to save us bot 

disaster. 

She 
kind smile. 


holds out her hand 


He takes it a litt 





a retainer for the next General Elect 


[’ aay 


The 


This won 


ravest to the 
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TO BUILD A HOUSI 


REQUIR AT LEAST FIFTEEN 


HUNDRED TO BUILD A HOUSE 


“COLANTHA.” 


ee all mythie kine 
must bow 
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ttering galaxy, 
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iterative sport 
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bygone dreams, 


miraculous 
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n the circle of a year 

world three 
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ind gallons clear! 


l ‘ay i gallon Cow recently 
ted in“ Tne Daily Mail.’’) 
EE? {t » lowing herd, 
Of thee I ing 
thee the sounding word, 
The thrilling string. 
tha! we shall see thee set 
( da shops, a golden 
il tle 


Up the Pole 


“ The reports on 


| Result 


AT THAT PRICI 


In vain that daring man, 
Henry J. Forp, 

Of cars American 
The we althy lord, 





Would seek thy well-earned fame | 


to bilk, 


Framing some base machine to make 


synthetic milk. 
Thy chronicler am I, 
And in my rhymes 
Daily thou shalt supply 
(Four mortal times) 
The flood to overfroth the pail, 


Exhaustless as the ink that prints 


vd 


md me 


t 


t and is 


The Daily Mail. 








A Successful Prophecy. 


Rochdale are all to the 
Mr. Ramsay Muir has had the bgge-t 
meetings In this con 


expected to be top of the pole 
Laberal Paper 


Bureess (Lab.) 15,774; Law 


t enthusiastic 


0.) 13,006; Murr (L.) 11,894. 


From a recent manual; 


“On the other hand, wooden buildings, trees 


and 
when dry are almost non-conductor 


uch 


hum mn 


conductors and 
, ofelectri 
and when the lightning tries to follow 
objects to ground, 


beu are poor 


ifs 


the re ‘anee 18 £0 


great that serious damage is done 


This point must have been overlooked 
iby the Prohibitionists of America. 
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I.—Symponic Beps, 
Hirnerto, when the time has come for sleep, I have 

been in the habit of sleeping, without giving thought to the 
' bed. I mean to the framework of the bed. The mattress, 
yes; the texture of the linen, yes; the number of blankets, 

yes; but whether the structure was wood or iron mattered 
| little. Henceforward, however, all will be changed, for I 
have been reading the catalogue of a new firm of furnishers 
_whose beds have meanings and who keep a tame mystic 
| to explain and extol them. 
| The first bed illustrated in this catalogue—The Norse— 

is of very solid wood, and, save for a scroll pattern along 
| the end, it is not so different from other solid wooden beds 

as to arouse any curiosity. ‘“ Just a heavy sort of bed,” 
_ one would think, and pass on; and I too was passing on 
| when I caught sight of the description beneath :— 
| «Summarizing the Runic tradition, a tradition of things at once 
| simple and massive, of the inherent charm of wooden things and of 
| long twilights in the Kingdoms of gods and men,”’ 
| Here was a discovery: a firm of furnishers who have 
| thoughts; more than thoughts, fancies; in short, poetry. To 
' think of a little line of seroll-work indicating all that! And 

I, clay-souled, purblind, earth-groping, hadn’t an idea of it. 
| “Just a heavy sort of bed,” I had murmured, poor Peter Bell 
| that I am. 
| Turning over the page and coming to the picture of 

another bed, I determined no longer to be so prosaic. | 
too would enter the lists of fantasy. Covering the name, 

I studied it. It is made partly of wood and partly of cane, 

and the legs are slightly straddled and the top line slightly 
curved, with overlapping ends. But again | was at fault. 
“A nice bed,” was all I could say, and then uncovering 
the name I saw that it was called “ The Torii,” with the 
| following description :— 
“Here the ancient Shinto symbol of the Far East is dominant. 
The Torii, the guardian gate of sacred groves, foreshadowing in its 
| form the drowsy precinct of the Temple, its Buddhas and its Lotus 
ponds.” 
Of course! How silly of me! But oh, to sleep on such a 
, couch! Mr. Bonar Law of course has one, and the whole 
| Torii party. Nowhere else can they find such tranquillity. 
I would try once more and then give up the struggle. 

Again I concealed the name and examined the picture. 

Again, although smaller and simpler, the bed found me 
| wanting. “Just a cot with turned legs,” was the verdict ; 
“probably meant either for a dwarf or child.” In so far 
| as the child was concerned, I was right, for this was the 
| Wee Bear (not Wee Free) Bed. But how could any ordinary 
| person guess the rest ?— : 
ie A child’s bed, conveying in its design the atmosphere of the fairy 
tale and the oddity of elfland. Its bubble legs, its four stout posts 

| like hatted sentinels, its skittle rails—a well-turned muster; all are 
| redolent of fun and mimic make-believe, linking the nursery with the 
Land of Nod.” ' 
_So there you are! One man’s repose is another man’s 
| poetry. But how I wish I could write like that! 

* r x * * % " 

I have just been upstairs to look again at my own bed—that 
triumph of insipidity—and wonder what the catalogue- 
| writer would make of it. My own description would run 
| something like this :— 

“Tue Hacx.—A littery bloke’s bed, where sleep has to be wooed, 


often refuses to arrive and seldom remains long, linking one day with 
the next far too brokenly.” ‘ 


Alas! 


| 
| 
| LUCK OF THE WEEK. 
| 
| 


1].—Never Upon a Time. 
Once upon a time there was a man who with his family 











stayed in a hotel en pension, which for the benefit of the 
very comfortable or very extravagant or very fastidious [ 
may say means inclusive terms for three meals a day, bed. 
room and attendance. 

Upon the features of most hotel proprietors there dawns 
a smile of beatific satisfaction when they see their pension- 
naires going out to lunch or dinner; but never upon a time 
there was a landlord of another description. 

When the holidays were over and the bill was presented 
the man went to the bureau to pay it. He was there met 
by the hotel proprietor, who, taking the bill from him, first 
consulted a little pocket-book, and then said, “I have notes 
here of five occasions on which you all lunched out and four 
on which you dined out. The bill therefore”—and he 
made a calculation—* will be eleven pounds, twelve shil- 
lings less.” 

The fact that the man, an old traveller, on hearing these 
words, had to be removed in an ambulance to a nursing 
home, has nothing to dv with the story. BE. V. L, 


TO A COCK PHEASANT. 


Goop morrow, Good morrow, Sir Knight of the mail 
That ’s bronze and that's copper, that ’s collared a-ring; 

From the tip of your beak to the tip of your tail 

You ’re splendid as Autumn ablaze in the vale; 

Kine SoLomon's glory before you would pale 








As you strut in the ride like a king. 


A whistle behind you, a whistle, d’ you hear ? 

And, anon, a tip-tapping of stick upon stock ? 
Will you slip (in strategic retreat) to the rear ? 
Well, you haven’t been shot at, I fancy, this yeur, 
So you'll act in the royaler way, never fear, 

And rise with a raucous cok-cok ! 


A phoenix you ‘ll rise through the tops, still afire, 
Still aflame with the season's resplendent decay ; 

A phaenix that springs from a funeral pyre 

Of oakwoods in ember, and straight doth aspire 

To the frosty bright blue, to the blue you require 
To show off your fireworkish way. 


Then forward you'll swing (like a comet at need 
Of Olympian Zeus), gaining pace as you go; 

High, high o'er the branches (cock forward !) you ‘il speed 

Till you’re clear of the cover, a screamer indeed, 

And out o’er the meadow; but, mark you, take heed 
Of those odd little groups far below. 


They ‘re the Guns, the adepts, as you'll presently see ; 
Myself (on the flank) cut a figure to mock 
With artists of their sort; at full apogee 
Approach them, professors in highest degree, 
Accomplished to “larn "’ you most deftly to be 
A pheasant and, more so, a cock ! 


But beaters are coming; tap, tap down the breeze, 

- Their sticks get the nearer, so up in your pride 
In Autumn's gold sunshine, high o’er her gold trees, 
Till, tall as the tallest, you sail at your ease; 

And ’tis best to be tall, tall as Troy an you please, 
When those batteries open outside. 








A Monster Turnip. 

From the report of a shipping case :— 

“ She proceeded on her way until 7, or rather later, when a noise was 

heard as of a heavy body like an anchor or a chain being dragged 
along the deck from about the funnel aft. It was the mate's watch. 

Liverpool Paper. 
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Acolyte (to newest genius of the ultra-moderns). 


UI 
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Genius. “AND DO THEY BELIEVE you?” 








STRAW DOWN. 


As I lie here, with a temperature 
' running well into three figures, I am 
| reminded of my far-away early boyhood 
days, when I used to go for walks with 
| a very jolly nurse, whose greatest joy 
| in life was the discovery of a road with 
straw laid down. I remember the fas- 
| cination of it, and how, when we had 
_ found one, we would rush there eagerly 
every day until the straw was cleared 
away, standing solemnly outside the 
house we had selected as the one where 
someone was frightfully ill, gazing with 
awe at its first-floor bedroom window, 
our minds filled with emotions too deep 
and varied to express. 
Yes, I am reminded of this as I lie 
here to-day; sadly, for it occurs to me 
that no little boy and his nurse will 
| ever stand on straw staring at my bed- 
| room window. This is not because I 
/ am not ill enough for straw, or don’t 
know anyone who could fix me up with 
straw, orcannot afford to pay for straw, 
or am not sufficiently important to have 
| straw; it is because the straw days are 
gone; it is because straw makes no dif- 
| ference to the noises of the motor-car. 





Outside my window is a fairly busy 


London street which, just after it has | 


passed my window, runs slightly up- 
hill slap into a very busy London street. 
Most cars, as they mount this slope, 
have to change gears, and every car 
has to hoot; and, lying here, I have 
been amusing myself by speculating as 
to the type of their owners from the 
noise of their hoots, and the type of 
their make from the noise of their 
gears. 

(Editor. 1 won't have this if it's a 
Ford story. 

Myself. Such a thing never entered 
my head. | 

Well, as I was saying, that’s how I 
have been trying to amuse myself. It 
is better to say, ‘ Quick, Margaret, is 
that a Rolls-Royce full of a very large 
red-faced financier ?’’ than it is to keep 
on saying, ‘“ Oh, confound those selfish 


blighters with their horrible noises! | 


It ought never to be allowed; really it 
oughtn’t.” : 
But to go back to the straw. Now 
and then a good old-fashioned horse 
goes by, dragging a cart behind him. 
And it makes me wonder what the 
straw used to befor. The pair of them 
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—horse and cart—travel pleasantly | 
and rh¥thmically along, always in one 
gear; the horse doesn’t moo or cough 
or bark or choke, and the cart never 
makes a noise like someone kicking a 
bag of tools about in a Tube lift. 

Editor. It’s exactly like a Ford 
story " 

Myself. But I tell you it isn’t. 

What I feel is that, if people’s lives 
had to be saved by putting down straw 
for this comforting little sound, what | 
earthly chance have we of pulling | 
through nowadays ? 

Hark at that! I'll bet that’s a two- | 
cylinder 1904 Bust——- Margaret, 
quick! Tell me 

“ Now, now,” says Margaret, “ that 
will do; it’s time you went to sleep.” 

“But how ean I,’ I ask, “ with all | 
this row going on ?”’ 

I tell her about the straw and ask 
her if she knows of a modern substitute 
for the stuff. Her reply has been to 
take my temperature, which, judging by 
her expression and the fact that I can’t 
get out of her what it stands at, has 
probably marked the highest figure on 
record. She has tiptoed out of the room. 
What's the use of tiptoeing, I ask you? 
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She has come back with two extra- 
hot hot-water bottles, put one at each 
end of me and tucked me tightly up in 
bed. 

“ But, Margaret,” I wail, “do stop 
and play motor-cars. 
go to sleep.” 

“Sh!” she says. “It’s all 


right, 
' 


old boy ; I’ve got the modern substitute 
and she has plugged a| 


for straw;” 
couple of wads of wool into my ears. 

I am deliriously happy. I cannot 
hear a sound, not even a beastly F 


Editor. 1 knew it was going to be 


| a Ford story. 


| 


| 
| 


Myself. Sorry, but I can’t hear a 
And, anyhow, I’m going t 


word, 


sle *p. 


A MALE BEAUTY OF THE FILM. 

Place aux dames—of But 
without disparaging the claims of the 
fortunate Miss MarGarer Leany oi 
the Talmadginative enterprise of he 
sponsors, we are glad to be in a position 
to report an equally appreciative effort 
on behalf of masculine good looks and 
charm. 

We are now able to state that M 
James (“Jimbo "’) Jeudwine, the super 
‘knut”’ ofthe Suburban world, sele 
by the Earl of Brrkenneap and Lord 
RoTHERMERE out of the Handsomest 
Hundred in the country, is about to 
make a triumphal tour of England 
and Scotland before he leaves for | 
America. 

That the tour has been arranged in|} 
response to requests from Lord Mayor 
ex-Lord Chancellors, archbishops and | 








course, 


ted 


| bishops, leading Nonconformist divines, 


} godsp ed at the outset of his arduous 


charitable and philanthropic institu- 
tions and organisers of whist-drives, all 
of whom are eager to welcome the Prince | 
Charming of the Screen and wish him | 


career. 


a cee : 
rhat the itinerary of the tour i 


cludes not only Liverpool but Bootle, | 
not only Manchester but Chowbent, | 
Oldham and Heywood ; and that it will 
be extended to take in the islands of 
Mull, Rum and Muck. 

That Mr. Silas Squintzschler, tl 


famous film-producer, has already told 
Mr. James Jeudwine that he is so con 


| vinced that he (James) will return t 


this country as an Arcturus of the filn 
firmament that 
preparing his (James's) own first p 
auction, 


he (Silas) 18 alread 


hat James is to receive a hundre 
pounds a week, exclusive of extras f 
cigarettes, liqueurs and face massage. 


m™ , , 
That, subject to the consent of t! 


B shop of Lonpon, the Rey. B. G 
Bovurcuier is to accompany LS 
private chaplain at Mr. Squintzschler’s | 


xpense and remain at his side alv 
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D “Tue CAPTAIN TELLS } YOU KNEW THE MAN, CAN YOU DESCRIBE 
( é fue ONLY THING I CAN RECOLLECT ABOUT 'IM 15 THAT ‘IS EARS 
PP AY 
That James's lary is to be rapidly Finally that James bas been offered 
nereased. When | tars in his own | the post of principal political editor of 
production he is to receive a salary | The Daily Janus, at a salary to be fixed 
equal to tl e most influential of |by himself, but has reluctantly and 
America’s corp n lawyers. After; heroically declined the post on the 
that no ( to what height he! ground that a wider field of beneficent 
| rise \ 1 of Silas Squintz- | activity is opened to him in the film 
schler, At pt t, Aleestis Woglom | world. a 
ind the R B. G. Bourcuier. All the i 
Pp , ttn. Chariton nd South Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
\ ( Rap have ple l then “In vyesterday’s article on Rostand Mr. 
t s*% ' : _ , 
i, Pa , if ;osse mentions the ‘ unforgettable’ perform 
resources On. 5 OCS f » ance of Guitry in the part of Flambeau in 
J t B i \ building “bags L’ Aiglor rhe performance was n truth, 
i I fol James Pha unforgettable, but 1t was not M. Guitry’s. 
ety ift of London 1s/| The part was created by Coquelin ainée.” 
{ Vt 4 4 
‘ ‘ Letter in Sunday Paper. 
( Ce ed } ing him wlti 


The mot her, of course, ol Ci )QUELIN irs. 
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AT THE PLAY. 
“Devin Dick” (APoLLo). 

I am not even yet quite sure whether 
Mr. A. Scnomer’s play was meant as 
a satire on soft-headed philanthropists 
or a serious attempt to make the quite 
arguable case that the criminal is only 
a creature of environment and always 
amenable to treatment. I am afraid 
the latter—afraid because I should like 
to see the ease reasoned with groater 
plausibility, and because I think it 
against publie policy to leave an im- 


part with a little fooling, and with the 
seriousness goes the interest. Devil 
Dick so obviously disbelieves in. the 
whole thing (for which I don’t blame 
him) that it is difficult to see how the 
reforming dope is ever to take effect. 
The routine of the philanthropic office 
is for an applicant to be shown in, to 
be asked name and address, to be told 
(with much drollery and many a wink 
to the assistant manager, also an ex- 
thief) that the case will be looked into. 
Just that and no more. Asa method of 





bending tough crooked citizens straight 





staking the last of the philanthropist's 
eight hundred dollars, which he carried 
in the Fund’s wallet. That same night 
he robs, and is quite prepared to shoot, 
his disappointed but still hopeful bene- 
factor (who is shamming sleep in his 
library); but, bursting into tears and 
eloquent self-denunciation, hands back 
the plunder. The philanthropist—good 
simple man—claps him affectionately 
on the shoulder, explains to us and his 
wife that now and for ever is the devil 
exorcised, and (I presume) supposes he 
has won his bet. I wonder what the 





pression that the criminal even 
at his worst was a more toler- 
able creature not only than 
himself reformed but than bis 
reformer. 

The problem was succinctly 
and ingeniously enough stated 
in a prologue which shows 
the Criminal Reform Society 
of New York debating the 
question as to whether the 
confirmed criminal is hopeless, 
as the three experts among 
the speakers—judge, district 
attorney and doctor — main- 
tain, or is readily and immedi- 
ately and permanently respon- 
sive to decent treatment as 
the millionaire philanthropist 
believes with easy optimism. 
The latter lays a heavy bet 
with his opponents that inside 
of twelve months Devil Dick, 
New York's hardest case, will 
be made into a confirmed law- 
abiding citizen. An ingenious 
scene, well puton, which brings 
the audience into the game, 
and which in the brevity and 
directness of the speeches was 
a perfect model of what such 
meetings might be, but, alas, 
are not. 

Then we get a sight of our 
Devil, who has just left “ col- 
lege’ (i.e. quod), in his tene- 
ment lodging. Bully, gam- 





FOUGHT 








Mother, “WHATEVER ARE YOU DOING, DARLING?” 
Peggy (who has just buried her pet kitten). “We—we sust 


WE'D RING Up HEAVEN, 


KITTY 'S ON THE WAY.” 





bler, sneak-thief, burglar, rent-dodger, 
wife-deserter, blackmailer, he has no 
compensating qualities of rough good 
fellowship or of open-handed generosity, 
even to his mistress. 

To him enter the affable millionaire, 
appointing him his almoner, with the 
run of his library, in which is his safe. 
Devil Dick's job is to interview the 
applicants for charity. And here, I 
conceive, the author might (and should) 
have shown us some gradual effect of 
contact with suffering that he can re- 
lieve, or, possibly, of devotion to the 
millionaire’s wife, a foolish dear, or of 
the trust which has been reposed in him; 
or of all three. But the author wants 
to lighten his pattern and vary the star 


it certainly seems alittle unlikely. When | 


the inspired millionaire and his wife | 
convert his mistress to a respectable | 
life and hand back to him his own true | 
wife and child, Dick is emphatically fed- 
up with it; and (with no disrespect to 
Miss Muriet Pratt, who played the 
part of the mother excellently) I don’t 
wonder. He resigns his job, reluct- 
antly agreeing to wait a month till his 
successor be found—an unnecessarily 
long time, as he not unreasonably 
thinks, seeing the qualifications he had 
himself brought to the arduous task. 
The eve of the last day of the month 
finds him playing poker, and the 
morning of it sees him still at play, 





Mummy, TO TELL THEM 


Mr. RosBert 





having lost all his own money and 





doctor and the judge and the 
district attorney will think 
about it. 

Of course Mr. Maurice Mos- | 
covitcn has been seduced by | 
a rich part to put on a poor 
play, as so many of his pro- 
fession have done before him. 
It. is not the bits, but the 
putting of the bits together 
into a coherent design, that is 
the difficulty; not blowing up 
the football, but keeping the 
wind in it while it is kicked 
about from Act to Act. 

The playing was distinctly 
better than the play. Mr. 
Moscovircn himself gave us a 
powerfully grim and at times 
humoursome performance and 
contrived in a manner rare 
to-day to get outside his own 
personality into that of his 
part. Mr. Micnarn Suer- 
BROOKE contributed one of 
those bizarre character studies 
for which he is justly famed. 
Miss Mary Merrauu’s little 
portrait of Dick's mistress was 
capably done, as was that of 
his accomplice, Jack (Mr. Nar | 
Maptson). They were both } 
more interesting in their un- | 
regenerate characters than | 
when sicklied o’er with the | 
pale cast of reform. This is | 
regrettable, perhaps, but true. | 
Horton played thie 
loquacious millionaire with enormous 
gusto. I thought I detected an occa- 
sional twinkle of scepticism in his 
eye. I hope not. That would be un- 
seemly. Miss Mary Lincotn skilfully 
enough indicated his gracious, kindly 
ineffective wife. All the gentlemen 
who took part in the prologue did 
their turns well. At the fall of the 
curtain the Booers had a brief contest 
with the Clappers, and the cause of 
courtesy won. T. 














Commercial Obscurantism. 
From a sale-catalogue :— 
“Braces 6/-. Usual price 5,6, 

Better quality—3/6.” 


Braces 
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New Sportsman. ‘As SOON AS I LIGHT ONE O1 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

I HAVE reconsidered my first impulse to share my copy of 
Mystery at Geneva (Coutrns) with all the connoisseurs o 
good reading I know. Firstly, because I hope they will all 
buy the book on their own account; secondly, because I | 
shall want to read it again and again myself. It shall live 
(in the rare moments when I am not so engaged) on a shelf | 
hallowed by a first edition of The Napoleon of Notting Hill; 
for in my opinion Miss Rosz Macavway has produced the | 
wisest and wittiest extravaganza which has appeared since 
that cherished masterpiece. From the moment when Henry 


| Beechtree, accredited correspondent of The Pritish Bolshevist, 





descends from his Genevan garret to take 
—or was it the fifth ? ’"—assembly of The League of Nations, 
until the same Henry Beechtree (but ‘*‘ Henry Beechtree 
longer) creeps down the same crazy stairs for a last row on 
the moonlit lake, there is not an unadventurous page in the | 
book. The gist of the plot is the kidnapping of the noblest 
delegates of the League—lured into the underworld 
of Geneva by appeals to the well-known principles of eac 

in whose interests and by whose agency it is not for me t 


“sihege 
yart in “the fourth 


seriatim 


divulge. Henry is excellently drawn. 5o are the delegates. 
And so is ex-Cardinal Franchi, a type usually treated with | 
such excess of tenderness or scorn as to stand no chance ol 

| 


credibility. 

I have been reading the first volume of 
RaLeiGn’s official history of the Royal Air Force, The War 
in the Air (CLARENDON Press), with pleasure 








THESE 'ALF-CROWN SMOKES A FOX IS SURE TO GO AWAY. 
Lady. “I WONDER YOU GIVE SO MUCH FOR THEM IF THEY SMELL AS BAD AS THAT.” 


| ought to feel that I am paying her a compliment. 


lis a thing of gossamer too 


Sir Watrer| of every-day modern coats and skirts and trousers, but 


al d with! i 
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FUNNY, AIN'T Iv ? 





grief; pleasure in the style, so distinguished, clear and 
| noble; grief, that death should have carried off the author 
_in his prime and inflicted upon his friends and Literature 


an irreparable loss. We can, however, be very grateful 
for what Sir Water Rareian had time to do, for it is 
his finely-tempered pen which supplies the admirable 
account of the genesis of flying, with its just distribution 


of honour where honour is due but not always is given; | 


and it is he also who defines so characteristically the 
quality of the airman in the War. I wish there was space 
to quote several superb sentences; but this must do. 
After saying that critics have sometimes blamed the Air 
Service for lacking in decorum, the historian replies in these 
memorable words : “ The Latin poet said that it is decorous 
to die for one’s country; in that decorum the Service is 
perfectly instructed.” It is not announced who is to com- 
plete the unfinished work; but I envy no one the task. He 
will find himself with a giant’s robe to fill. 





I hope that the clever lady who forbids me any neater 
way of referring to her than as “ the Author of Klizabeth and 
her German Garden” wiil not feel aggrieved with me when 


| I say that her newest book, The Enchanted April (Mac- 


MILLAN), reminds me of something else. As the something 
else is A Midsummer Night's Dream, perhaps she really 
1 sup- 


her st« wy 


; 


pose the connecting link exists in the fact that 
gossamer woven into the shape 


gossamer of the finest quality for all that. Mrs. Wilkins 
ind Mrs. Arbuthnot rent an Italian castle for one April and 
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get the hard-shelled Mrs. ’isher, with her reminiscences of 
the great Victorians, and the beautiful Lady Caroline, with 
her strong objection to meeting anyone tio have reminis- 


cences about, to join them and share expenses. Each in her 


own fashion is an unhappy woman, and for each the month at 
San Salvatore provitles the cure for her hurt and a key to a 
new beginning. Itis extraordinarily well written—that goes 


| without saying; it is witty, human, often very beautiful— 
| again I need not have mentioned that; but what is sur- 


prising is that there is no bitterness in it, no serpent under 
the flowers of San Salvatore—and what flowers they are! 





Mr. E. T. Raymonp differs from Mr. Lyrron StracHury 


_in preferring to deal with his people of eminence while 


| “the most brilliant 


| surrounded with ur- 
| banity.” 


they are still before our eyes, so that we can compare the 


house, is known even to gentlemen of the road by no other 


appellation—you are no more likely than he was to slack 
saddle-girths until you have rescued Lady Amelia Otteri:y 
from the desperate intrigues into which her own heedless- 
ness and her husband's villainy have entrapped her; seen 
the husband himself (in the most suitable and timely 
manner) scraped off the canvas ; and restored into the lady's 
impoverished bands the original moorland manor-house in 
which you first learnt to appreciate her sweetness. This, 
of course, is by no means an exhaustive list of John’s 
accomplishments ; but, like himself, it is highly repre 
sentative of a very attractive class. My only quarrel with 


his able chronicler is that she has aimed at the idiom of | 





her period a thought more conscientiously than is needful | 


in anything short of an avowed autobiography. 





portrait with the original in comfort. And he performs 
his task so skilfully that even the victims who have been | 
subjected to his scalpel have little cause for complaint. 
Mr, Raymonp can write; he can also assume at will those | 
airs of remote detachment and impartial candour which | 


So pleasant indeed is his description of Earlham Hall and 





It is no easy task to reconstruct a picture from the | 
memories of one’s childhood, but Mr. Percy Lursock, in | 
Earlham (Carer), has vanquished the inherent difficulties. | 


| thoroughly enjoys his 


| task. 


are so invaluable to 
the composer of ap- 
preciations. His book 
on Mr. Lloyd George 
(Couxins) is excellent 
reading. He handles 


and picturesque 
WelshmansinceGlen- 
dower” with all the 
zest of a worker who 


I should say he 
liked dealing with Mr. 
GrorGE (as he per- 
sistently calls him) 


even more than he 
liked analysing his 


more philosophic col- 
league—“ that island 


Mr. Bat- 
rour’s character may 
have been more sub- 








PUNCHIUS CONDUCTING THE SOULS OF THE UNSUCCESSFUL sUTrors To LIMBO, 


its surroundings in 
the summer that I 
‘should like to know 
how it stood the test 


of winter; but this— 
for a most excellent 
reason—Mr. Lunnock 


| does not tell me. As 
a small boy he was 


which for three gener- 
ations was the Norfolk 
home @the GuURNEYs. 
It must surely have 


a child; the house 
itself, the grounds, the 
garden (not forgetting 
the kitchen garden) 
were of the kind that 
appeal straight to 





After the design by Fitaxman, 





tle, but there is a charm in Celtic unexpectedness. Mr. 
RayMonpD is always ready with his illuminating pbrase, 


| whether he writes of Limehouse and the anti-ducal days, 


including the famous controversy about the pheasant and 
the mangold, the pacific Ltoyp GrorGr of the Boer War 
era, or the fiery organiser of victory, who is represented 


here opposite page 280 with the Duke of Arnott leading | 
| his pony. 


He deals faithfully too with a host of other 


| “uneensored celebrities" who march across his printed 
| page—except perhaps when he comes to the type of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


| Bailiol product represented by Lord Mitner. 


A case of 
imperfect sympathy, I suppose. It is a good book, and 
the author earns my gratitude for refusing to admit 
the word “ Pacifist ” within his covers. 





A plain London citizen of the prosaic reign of Dutch 
| Witt1aM, who finds among his late partner's effects a price- 
| less fan, the pledge of some gallant lady's borrowings, and 
sets out to return it to its owner—what more appetizing 
overture could you desire to a romance of Jacobites, higi- 
waymen, pursy tradesfolk, skinflint squires, lovely ladies 
(of indifferent reputation) and vagabond retainers (of 
fantastic loyalty) than this of Miss Una Srnerrap’s? 
Once astride on the highway to York with The Honest Man 
(Hurcuinson)—John Feast, that Bayard of the counting- 











delight was the most gracious presence of his grandmother. 
Mr. Lussock is good enough artist not to permit his 


grown-up self to obtrude in these reminiscences ; and it 1s 





in the habit of spend- | 
ing only his summer | 
holidays at Earlham, | 


been an ideal spot for | 


children; but its chief | 


to this that they owe the atmosphere of reality which | 


gives them their peculiar charm. 





I must confess that I found the two neat little volumes 
of A Kipling Anthology (MacmiLtan), prose and verse, not 
very satisfactory. It gives little comfort or enlightenment 
to read a mere dozen lines out of The Maltese Cat or Love 
o’ Women; and the prose passages generally, ranged under 
the headings, “ East of Suez,” “ Further East,” “Adventure,” 
“ Servia,” “ Retlection,” 
are too short for effective sampling, whether of opinion, 
incident or style. As to the verse the selection is perhaps 
a little fairer to author and reader, though it would surely 
have been more satisfying to have even a few complete 
poems than such short snippets. 


them the collected works, that that’s an omission which 
should certainly be remedied. 





“ Princess ——, in2 an2 exquisite bridal gown of shimmering 
satin, was followed by the bridesmaids.”— Daily Paper. 
We like to see the aristocracy setting an example of economy. 








“Making of Things,” “ England,” | 


They may serve, how- | 
ever, as a reminder for the unwise folk who don't keep by 



































ener! 








CHARIVARIA. 

« Unronists defeated by sheer weight 
of numbers”’ is a Belfast paper's com- 
ment on the Tyrone Election. Irish 
Elections have never been what they 


numbers was allowed to intrude. 


At aluncheon given by Sir L. Wortn- 
incton-Evans, M.P., one of the guests 
found a pearl in his oyster. 
cal significance is attached to this oc- 
currence. 





Sir Rosert Horne has joined an iron 
and steel concern. It is expected that, 
after his experience with taxpayers, he 


were since the question of mere brute} 


No politi- | 
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newspaper scheme says theadvice would 
be all right if coupled with a few hints 
on how to have a railway accident while 
walking, os % 

There is this to be said in favour of 
the pedestrian. The motor-car always 
wins, but the pedestrian keeps coming 
back for more, 


A news item from Allahabad con- 
tradicts the recent reports of Exver 
Pasua’s death. It is said that heis now 
arranging a series of farewell deaths. 





In the present House of Commons 
| there is one Communist and one Pro- 
hibitionist Member. Among other games 





will have no difficulty in j gta 
| squeezing the juice out| 
| of these minerals. 


Sir Tsomas Lrpron 
has issued a challenge | 
for a race in 1924 for the | 
America Cup. This, it} 
will be remembered, is | 
the cup that cheers but | 
never emigrates, 


According to “One 
Who Knows Him,” in 
|The Daily Mail, the} 
new Caliph of Islam is | 

| 


fiity-four years of age} 
and prematurely bald. By | 
the time he is a grown-up | 
man of about ninety this | 
absence of hair won't be 


| 

so noticeable. 
| | 
Signor Mussonixr is| 
said to allot the door-} 


t 
mat to journalists and| 
interviewers. 
“Vale”’ on it, of course. | 


EAD ORI 


With| ,_ 7 Burgia: 





Last week at Warwick races the 
judge gave the wrong horse as the 
winner. This sort of thing is supposed 
to be the prerogative of tipsters. 

*x * 


“A Medical Man,” writing in an 
evening paper, explains that fogs are 
detrimental to health. This decides us 
to give them up. .. 

ok 

It seems that the hornbill, when its 
digestion is impaired, is able to get rid 
of its old crop and grow a new one. 
This process is known to ornithologists 
as the rotation of crops. 

* * 





With reference to the rumoured dis- 
‘appearance of EasterIsland it is pointed 





f 





/ 


{ 


J 


YSERA 


WHAT WOULD YER SAY NOW IF I Was T 





According to a weekly paper a Kent- 
ish man has been found who can recite 


temporary acted wisely in not giving 
the name of the man who discovered 
him. 

‘ 


The conductor and motorman of a 
South London tramway have not spoken 
to one another for fourteen years. When 


simply rings the be ll. 


A correspondent writes to The Daily 
Express to say that he heard a skylark 
singing most cheerily in Somerset last 
veck. We have promised not to mention 
the glad tidings to Mr. Henprrsoy. 


advice of Dr. BunpEsen, of Chicago 
An optimist who is insured under a 








VOL. CLNIII, 


eighty poems straight off. Our con-| 
Lo) @ > 


he wants the tram to stop the conductor | i 


“ Walk if you would live long ” is the | 


a TS (pe that this is by no 
means the first case of 
the kind. Among islands 
that have never van- 
ished, on the other hand, 
is Ireland. 
* 

We note that one of 
the new M.P.’s was for- 
merly connected with the 
s wings-and-roundabouts 
business. The political 
pendulum should have 
no terrors for him. 


A London magistrate 
has ruled that playing 
chess for cups of coffee 
is gambling. Still, we 
fear that some dashing 
sportsmen will continue 
to risk the consequences. 


WS 
VA as 
QUESTIONS THAT REQUIRE NO ANSWER. 


“ 


“T could not smoke a 
cigarette for a five-pound 
note,’ says Sir JaMEs 
CanTLIE. Anyhow there 
is not a great deal of 


ER BLOW YER 








| permitted at St. Stephen's are dominoes 
and halma. 


| money nowadays for this class of event, 


again, it seems. It is possible that some 
of us will be driven to stropping our 


ywn collars. 


TP 


‘h liquor has been thrown into 
U.S.A. Prohibition officials 
oflicers are now navigating 
1 the neighbourhood by smell. 

| Somebody has discovered that canni- 
| bals are very proud of their table man- 
ners. It is said that they never think 
f eating missionary without a fork. 


Twenty thousand pounds worth of 
| plums and cherries preserved in brandy 
were destroved by fire at St. Etienne. 
Volunteer snap-dragon parties arrived | 





on the scene too late. 


‘| “ Expletives, when used moderately,” 
Laundry charges are to be increased | 


states a medical journal, “tend to relieve 
the nervous system and undoubtedly 
prolong life.” This accounts for the 
large number of clergy who play golf 
for their health. . , 


An American shopkeeper recently 
obtained a decree nist. Nothing was 
said however as to who was to have 
the custody of the Ford. 


Another Headache for the Historian. 


At the State opening of Parliament : 

The Prince of Wales walked briskly in a 

minute before the King and Queen. He has 
lost all traces of lameness.’’—Daily Paper. 

‘‘He was quite lame—the result of his 

recent injury—and all the ladies gave a sym- 

pathetic sigh as he passed on.” 

Another Daily Paper. 
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THE FRONT OPPOSITION BENCH. 
(“ The rivalry of the two parties may lead to an unseemly struggle.” 
The Times, November 23rd.) 
Rare in these restless days of shove and grab 
(Each for himself and for the rest perdition) 
The picture I had formed of Lib. and Lab. 
In the official seats of Opposition— 
A happy family, their peace unclouded, 
Though possibly a little overcrowded. 


Alas! that from the canvas of my dreams 

I must erase that transcendental image, 
And substitute a sketch of rival teams 

Locked nightly in a devastating scrimmage, 
Where Liberals play, at hopeless odds with Labour, 
That most unseemly game of Squeeze-my-Neighbour. 


O, what would Guapstong, if returned to earth, 

O, what, I ask, would Pirr and Peet and Pam say, 
‘l'o see an ex-Prime Minister’s hallowed girth 

Pushed out of shape beneath a battering Ramsay ; 
See him allowed in that congested bed 
A bare six inches for his massive head ? 


I do so hate to think of Wepawoop Beny, 
His breath by HopGe’s ample bulk deflated ; 
Or simple Smion (from the Vale of Spen) 
By J. H. Tuomas’ boot evacuated ; 
Or Aur reduced—this fills me with despond— 
To the dimensions of a semi-Monp, 


Ah! could we but retrieve the Age of Gold, 
Or duplicate our SamvuEt’s earthly Zion, 
The Liberal lamb should couch, as in a fold, 

At large amid a thin red line of lion ; 
And infant Asquira—O it would be nice— 


Should play with little Ciynes, the cockatrice. 0.5. 





BABBLE OF BABYLON. 
(By our Fleet Street Flaneur.) 
Ir may well be that next week will witness the inaugura- 


| tion of a new era in the theatrical world with Clarence 





Buskyn’s presentation of 
the Wychway. 

The producer's original intention was not even to give the 
name of the theatre selected for this audacious experiment ; 


, the play without a title, at 


| but on consideration he decided to concede this point rather 
than put the public to the inconvenience of discovering the 
| house for themselves, and perhaps even to the mortification 





of not finding it at all. As it is, not only the players, but 
also the dramatist, the costumiers and the scenic artists, 
will be anonymous. And it will be left to the intelligence 
of the audience to discern whether the piece is a comedy, 
a tragedy, a problem-play, a fantasy or a farce. 

By these means, Buskyn tells me, it is intended to give 
a chance of running entirely on its own merits, un- 
helped and unhampered by names and reputations, and play- 
goers an opportunity of exercising their own unprejudiced 
critical faculties upon what may be, for all they know—or 
I either, for that matter—the latest and greatest work of 
A. W. Dorset Shaugham. 

Another daring departure is that the professional critics 
are to be invited, not for the first night, but for the last, 
whether it be days or years distant. Buskyn is one of those 
who take the view that these gentlemen, who have killed 
so many plays by erroneous diagnoses, would render more 
useful service to dramatic art by holding post-mortems. 

* ee # 
In these dark days, when every minute between break- 








fast and tea-time—not counting the sixty or so allotted to 
luncheon—is very, very precious, the studios are already 
feverish with preparation for the Spring shows; and it 
speaks well for the vitality of British Art that there is no 
sign of slackening effort on the part of our foremost sitters. 

The indefatigable Lady Shockravage, for instance, is 
busily concerned with no fewer than three important 
works just now. Of these, I hear that the one upon which 
Argent’s brush is employed will be known as “ Lady Shock- 
ravage from the South-East;”’ that Lathery’s laurels will, 


if possible, acquire a fresh lustre from a masterpiece to be | 


called simply “ Lady S.”; and that the name of Phil 


Gluepot will be associated with a speaking likeness bearing | 


the, to my mind, needlessly evasive title of ‘ Portrait of a 
Peeress.” 





Hardly less of a galvanising force in the Art world, in | 


spite of the incessant demands upon her time and energy 


in other spheres, is Lady Catherine Wheeler, ever an ex- | 
perimentalist ; and, as instances of how various types of | 
the modernist mind react to her complex personality, | may | 
mention that she has inspired both Lewisham Wynd’s | 
Vorticist abstraction, “ Whizz!” and Chipstein’s life-size 


statue in his pre-Assyrian manner, ‘“ Dynamic Repose,” 
which is, I hear, approaching completion. 


The activities of these ladies may provide food for thought | 


for those who still believe that having one’s portrait painted | 


consists of sending along one’s photo for a coloured en- | 


largement to be done in oils. 
= ta 
Everybody who has participated in them will be delighted 
to hear that the “ Paul Jones” Suppers at the Cricadero 
have proved so popular that not only are they to be con- 
tinued there, but, if rumour does not err, the idea is likely 
to be taken up at most of our prandial resorts. 


For the benefit of the uninitiated I should perhaps explain | 
that at a “ Paul Jones” meal, if you see at another table a | 


man whose companion or supper seems preferable to your 
own, you may—being of the male sex—cut in and take 
his place. In this way some amusing scrimmages take 
place, and it often happens that one supper has several con- 


sumers, or one lady several partners, in the course of half- | 


an-hour. 
At the “Crike” last night, for instance, Cora Morant, 


the famous actress, who philosophically went on with her | 
bird-and-bottle through it all, was squired inrapid succession | 
by Sam Nosenblum, the impresario, Admiral Sir Alderney | 
Prawle, “‘ Pogo” Corusco, of the Illyrian Legation, Major | 


“ Hammer” Rhodes, the well-known hunting man, and 


Captain Alaric Binge, the heavy-weight dancing champion | 


of the Brigade of Guards. I don’t know who paid the bill 
in the end, but from the dishevelled condition of their 
collars it was evident that none of them had surrendered 
the privilege without a struggle. 








Breaking it Gently. 
“Mr, —— said, when his maid brought up his early cup of tea, she 
placed a note upon the tray stating that there had been a burglary. 
He then found that their silver had been taken.”—Local Paper. 





“SHALL CASH RULE? 
INDIGNATION AGAINST THE FoorpaLt £EAGUE.” 
Headlines in Sunday Pap« r 
Our contemporary seems to have caught the commercial 
spirit of it. 
From a review of a recent volume of reminiscences :— 
“There is no mention in this book of Mr. Lloyd George or Mr. Bonar 
Law—not even in the index.”—Evening Paper. 
Where one would naturally expect to find anything that 
had been omitted in the text. 
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‘‘THERE Y’ ARE, BILL—yYoU SEE THE GROWLER’S GOT OFF. 


GOVERNMENT.”’ 
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THAT GIVES 








A NEW USE FOR RED TAPE. 


Every Government servant has a 
warm corner at the bottom of his heart 
for the Office of Worry and Inter- 
ference. For him it takes the place of 
the mother-in-law joke on the stage. 
To the outsider the behests of the 
Office might appear likely to cause con- 
siderable annoyance, but the initiated 
know that these behests are seldom 
capable of practical execution. If an 
order really looks like business the 
alternatives are (1) to write and say so, 
in which case it is at once withdrawn 


(“error regretted ”’), or (2) to carry on 
| J 





a correspondence by minute regarding 
the possibility of its application until 
circumstances have so changed as to 
make it palpably absurd. 

On the other hand, not everyone 
knows what red tape is, and, of those 
who know, not many have ever seen it 
in the roll. The strain of the War 
destroyed its hitherto robust constitu- 
tion and reduced it, through chronic 
anemia, to a shadow of its former self. 
Accustomed to its new pallor, we had 
never thought to see its rubicund face 
again. Yet I have to record the history 





of its reappearance and of the great 
occasion on which the Office of Worry 
and Interference nearly won. 

The first outward manifestation of up- 


to-date activity was a circular headed | 


“Vaccination,” which set out that “All 


the staffs of all Government Depart- | 


ments will be vaccinated forthwith.” 
Not much of a loophole there, and the 


arrangements for the execution of this | 


categorical imperative left no room for 
doubt that the Office meant business. 


You can imagine the commotion. Those | 


who had recently been scratched (medi- 
cally), and had ever since been itching 
(and trying not to scratch vulgarly) to 
see others victimised, were, of course, 
exempt. These dwelt on the horrors 
they had gone through, and this, com- 
bined with the inexorable attitude of 
the Office of Worry and Interference, 
induced throughout my department 4 
state of irritation (mental) almost as 
unpleasant as the similar physical state 
which was shortly to be expected. 
Distraction, however, was provided 
by astrange human touch, to be applied 
by the Office, so to speak, to the tender 
spot. This was the provision, accord- 
ing to a supplementary circular, of 








“material for brassards for the vaccin- | 


ated female staff.” Much discussion 
| centred round this. Why was the male, 
| whose arm might be just as bad as his 
female subordinate, to be thus left un- 
protected against excruciating Impacts? 
Some darkly hinted that it was an elec- 
ition move to influence the women’s 
| vote; some, more darkly still, viewed 
it as an insidious Bolshevist plot. 

It was not until afterwards that I 
learnt the true inside history of the 
Miss Pinkerton, my confi- 
| dential secretary, who shou'd go far as 
la journalist, has a sister in the Office 
|of Worry and Interference who is en- 
gaged to the head messenger there, from 
whom, under pressure, Miss Pinkerton 
got the story. 

It seems that when Government tape 
finally went off colour and assumed 
for good its present pallor, the Per- 
manent Secretary of the Office of 
Worry and Interference (who was so 
permanent that he remembered the 
time when Ministers took less than 
three hours for lunch) had two large 
rolls put aside to be deposited at the 
British Museum as a memorial to 
| posterity of the good old days. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


brassards. 











| 
| 
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But he could not bear to part with | 
them, and whenever he was feeling low 
he would totter to the cellar and com- 
mune with the relics of a more virile age. 
On his recent demise (from cumulative | 

















shock at the substitution of white slips 
for buff and the abolition of green ink) | 
his suecessor found himself burdened | 
with this secret hoard of red tape. | 
Burdened indeed, for no one would now | 
requisition ‘ Tape, red,” and he could | 
| not destroy it without causing a grave | 
scandal. 

Seeing one of his clerks wearing a' 
| small red ribbon round his left arm, | 
| he was on the point of dismissing 
| him for transgression of Rule 97,381 | 

(Wearing of Political Badges and 

Favours). The culprit, however, in- 

voking the protection of Rule 852 
| (prevention of overcrowding and dis- 

tinctive marking of infected swine) men- 
| tioned vaccination. Vaccination—red 
brassards! The Permanent Secretary's 
agile mind jumped the intervening 
steps and fixed on the red tape in the 
cellar. At last a chance to dispose of 
it. Ona rapid calculation, based on the 
| numbersof Government servants, minus 
| the number of those who could wangle 

out of it, it was clear that the two rolls 
| would just about suffice for all the 
| female clerks and secretaries. 

Not a moment was to be wasted, and 
such was the astonishment of the Per- 
manent Secretary's immediate subor- 
dinates at the unprecedented rapidity | 
of action that no one questioned whence 
the red tape originated. 

And so we come to the arrival of the 
great day and of the consignment of red | 
tape, ready cut in lengths of 134 inches 
at my department. Miss Pinkerton was 
charged with the duty of distributing 
the strips as each victim left the hands 
| of her tormentor. She was to set the 

example by presenting herself as the 
‘rst candidate at eleven o'clock. At 
five minutes past eleven Miss Pinker- 
ton entered my room, obviously rather 
shaken but bearing up bravely. Ne 
red tape, however, adorned either arn 
“ What is wrong, Miss Pinkerton ? 
[ asked. “Have you failed to set an 
example to the staff?” 
“Oh,no! I’ve been done all right, 
shereplied with admirable self-restraint, 
| “ but I’m afraid the tape will be wasted 
on us. We—er—hardly—it would—I 
| mean—you see, we're being vaccinated 
on the leg.” 
| Anyone who wants several thousand 
strips of tape, red, 134 inches long 
should apply in strict confidence to the 
Permanent Secretary of the Office ol 
| Worry and Interference. 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. | 
“Ning Porti® CAaLiep.” | 
Headline in Daily Pape 
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Wilfrid (having been warned that he will be fined a halfpenny if he calls his sister a 
fool again). “Mum™y, I've jus? CALLED Doris A FOOL BECAUSE SHE IS ONE. CHANGE, 
PLEASE.” 





it ALL DEPENDS. 
OnE martin ’s more 

In clamorous March 
Than swifts ten score 

On June’s blue arch. 


A robin’s song 
Seems Philomel’s. 


So ‘twill be seen 
That, great notes mute, 
There 's hope for e’en 
The littlest lute. 





When fog 
In swathes of grey | 

\ candle’s worth 
The Milky Way. 


Wraps eal th 





Our Modest Critics. 


“There is Miss ——, in the last Act so 
| marvellously dressed as to require a notice 


When Fortune ’s struck 
And spared us not 

A little luck 
Looks quite a lot. 


alone.”"—Evening Paper. 





“‘Music-lovers are reminded that the 
Philharmonic Society are now practising 
Rossini’s *Stubat Hater.’”—Local Paper. 
We ourselves have always disliked 
Stubats. 


When dead leaves throng 
The silent dells 








from less competent hands than mine for that | 


| 
| 
| 











| “* Fog.” 
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SHOCKING TRAVESTIES. 
I.—Tue Amazine Precincts; or, 
Queer Scexes rrom Criericat Lire. 
(Concluded.) 

By Hxgh Welpele. 

Book IV.—Tue Sprwer'’s Wes. 
THe new residentiary Canon had more 


_ than one visitor that afternoon. He be- 
| lieved in comfort, and usually lay in bed 


until mid-day, smoking cigarettes and 
reading the last really good novel from 
the circulating library. He liked every- 
thing that was good, and the interior 
of his small sixteenth-century house in 
The Precinets reflected a discerning 
taste. The study was surrounded a 
low white-painted bookshelves in which 
were conspicuous the works of Swin- 
purne, Rapecars, Mr. Eowarp Cropp, 
Renan and Warrer Pater. Ona writ- 
ing-table stood an exquisite statuette 
in bronze, a Ganymede by Epsretn. 
There was only one picture on the wall, 
a fine study by Pizzaro representing 
The satin cushions on the 


_ sofa were striped apricot and black. On 


the tea-table were muflins and tea. 
Canon Roundhead had changed his 
lilae frieze dressing-gown for a cassock 
and was wrinkling his smooth forehead 
over a half-sheet of notepaper which he 
had picked up from the floor of the cireu- 
lating library two daysago. It read:— 
“Dear Canon Buster,—I love you 


| passionately. 


Yours to the end, Sorpuy TanuzBoys.” 
Canon Roundhead was not surprised 
by the letter, for he had seen enough 
with his own eyes to be sure that the 


| Archdeacon’s wife was in love with 


i 
i 
| 
i 


; 
i 


her husband's chief adversary in the 
Chapter. Only he wondered what to 
do. To be thoroughly comfortable at 
Lynchester, he reasoned—and comfort- 
able he had been wherever he went and 
comfortable he always intended to be— 
it was necessary to get rid of the Arch- 
deacon. The man hectored, and Canon 
Roundhead did not like being hectored. 
The Archdeacon had got to go. But 
would Canon Buster be any more com- 
fortable? If Tallboys was a bigot and a 
reactionary, Canon Buster was equally 
zealous forreform. Canon Buster wanted 
to pull down the Cathedral and hold 
Evensong in a barn or on the rocks 
by the sea-shore. Canon Roundhead felt 
that either would be draughty, and he 
dreaded draughts. 

His meditations were interrupted by 
the arrival of Canon Buster himself. 

“ You saw us in the library the other 
day,” he began in a loud querulous 
voice and without any preamble. “I am 
in love with the Archdeacon’s wife.” 

“T admire the Archdeacon immense- 
ly,” veplied Roundhead with caution. 
* Does he approye?”’. 





“TI don’t know and I don’t care. I 
came here to say that I consider my 
work in Lynchester far too important 
to leave. I trust you to reveal nothing 
of this to anybody.” 

“Won't you anyhow have a muffin?” 
asked Canon Roundhead. But Buster 
was gone. 

Scarcely a minute later Lady Cumber- 
batch filled the room with her staccato 
voice, ber cheerful presence and her 
three Bedlington terriers. 

“Ob, you've got muffins!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Let’s eat them all and have 
more muffins! What about the Arch- 
deacon now?” 

“TI admire the Archdeacon im- 
mensely,” said Roundhead; “I con- 
sider him the leading Churchman in 
Lynchester.” 

“A white elephant has just taken off 
his hat in the High Street and hung 
it on a hairdresser’s pole. You should 
just have heard the crowd yell.” 

“A white elephant?” said Round. 
head, blinking. 

“A cireus elephant.” 

“ Did the Archdeacon approve?” 

“ No, silly man, he swore. I want 
you to lend me a book before I go.” 

“Have you read The Way of all 
Flesh?” 

Somehow or other as he passed it to 
her the note beginning ‘ Dear Canon 
Buster ” managed to slip itself in be- 
tween the leaves. Lady Cumberbatch 
was then as now the most notorious 
news-carrier in our little town of Lyn- 
chester. In a swirl of Bedlingtons she 
went away. Canon Roundhead heard 
her cheery greeting and the diffident 
response of the Sub-Precentor at his 
garden gate. 

“T say, look here, the Archdea- 
con ” began the Sub-Precentor, 
stumbling into the room. 

“I admire the Archdeacon 
mensely,” interrupted Roundhead. 

* But he won't let me have a new 
hymn-book.”’ 

“Tut, tut,” murmured the Canon, 
folding his fat hands, “how can that 
be?” 

“ He says that five lights have been 
knocked out of the rose window, and 
that nothing can be taken from Cathe- 
dral funds till they have been put back. 
As a matter of fact, the Dean and I 
don’t mind the glass being out; it lets 
the butterflies in. So 1 came to you, 
because you 're Treasurer, to see ifi———”’ 

“Tam sure, with the admiration we 
all have for the Cathedral music, my 
dear Sub-Precentor, the Archdeacon 
must have shown a little haste in this 
matter. Possibly in a day or two ——” 

“It's to come up at the next Chapter 
meeting,” said the Sub-Precentor. “I 
shall have Buster on my side, of course.”’ 





im- 





* Well, well, we must see what we 
ean do,” said the Canon, rubbing his 


hands softly together. But he reflected | 


as the Sub-Precentor turned to go that 
it was at least doubtful whether Canon 
Buster would be there. 


He looked out of his window at the | 
fading sky. It was amethyst, without 
a cloud. 


Book V.—ArT Bay. 


The Archdeacon sat with his fine 
curly head buried in his hands, his 
strong back bowed with grief. For 
some time past he had begun to feel 
that things were going against him 
in Lynchester. He was getting less 
popular. His luck was right out. There 


was first of all that affair of the ele- | 
Undoubtedly he had looked a | 
He had been beaten too in the | 


phant. 
fool. 








Chapter meeting over the handle of the | 


mowing-machine. And then there was 
his son, Hulk. Hulk had fallen in love 


with a barmaid at the Moon and Mac. | 


kerel, and had run away and married 
her. The Archdeacon did not mind that 
so much, but her father, who was always 
drunk, kept coming to Evensong and 
making a noise in the nave. 

After that came the affair of his own 
Ww ife. 


had said to him quite simply one night 
“ Youare not what?” he had gasped. 
“T am not going to Evensong.” 
‘ What are you going to do, then?” 
“T am going pilchard- fishing with 
Canon Buster, if you must know.” 


“Tam not going to Evensong,” she | 


“Then Canon Buster will not be at | 


Evensong either?” 

“No, he will not.” 

And now she had run off to Monte 
Carlo with the Canon, and he was alone. 
Her umbrella with the pheasant’s head 
in the hall-stand was the only thing 
she had left behind. 


And then there was that time when 


he had attempted to slap Canon Round- 
head's face in the Bishop's donkey-car- 
riage and had fallen over the back into 
the road. 


Roundhead had bested him | 


again. Always Roundhead. Probably | 


it was at Roundhead’s instigation that 


he had been set upon by roughs at the | 
Lynchester Fair and thrown into the | 


Black Dyke. And the Fifth of Novem- 
ber, when they had first beaten him and 
then tried to burn him as a guy in the 
Market Square... 

Taking a sheet of foolscap paper he 
jotted the items down in tabular form. 
Like this :— 

I. Chapter-house. 1V. Wife. 

Il. Elephant. V. Donkey-cart. 
II]. Hulk. VI. Ducking. 
VII. Flogging and burning. 





It was almost as if the dice had been | 


loaded. And now, last of all, came this 
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)YMAN, MY DEAR. My 


liostes 


matter of the Sub-Precentor’s hymn- doptera in an 


book It was the final throw. If be} Roundhead blinked 

failed here, thought Taliboys, he could no specta ules and smiled. Aft 

longe a ee h-|} twenty minutes the Dean began in a | 
inanin JL yneheste Roundhead—ugh! Miponcans P voice 


ntiemen 


He decided to | go and examine the| “I think, ge 


TO HEAR THAT YOUR S°N IS ENGAGED TO THE 
SON 8 FUTURE 


we had better 








DAUGHTER OF A CLERGYMA) 


FATHER-IN-LAW I8 A BISHOP.” 


undertone, while Canon | tached in his fall had struck the recum- 
behind his round | 
er about 


bent figure on the tomb and broken the 
| mitre from its head. 

Chill gusts of air blew in through the 
open lights of the rose window, Out- 
side the evening had clouded to purple, 








lights in the rose window for himse!f.| proceed to business. The only matter | with one pale green star. 
: he ae was ‘mecting in half-an- of in —— wee the a FINALE. 
our, and if he could present areport on| the Sub-Precentot iymn-book. Ar. | : 
the urgent if ' - ; a I vy, 1 e P Archdeacon Roundhead, who is tak- 
the urgent need for their restoration ie reasurer, should > very glad il you f : 
might teaery "ee" 7 ve very Bie * YO" | ing such a prominent part in the restor- 
night be victorious ye gallery ran | would give u Inlon. | , 
d | th mana, lit I sete ates fully into t! ation of the rose window, was described 
under the rose window, and it wa have gone very carefu he 
bI ero ; ‘ gov i ¢ ve . - ws riz J “oe the to me onlv the other day Lady 
ossible to ch } ! e tracery | fi es of the Catheadré i ano ' : . 
se it vo ~ + SP Hi . ; ans one Ve eiuaers ps ate ra ")Cumberbatch as the leading Church- 
round the window itsel e t foundhead in a low voice, “ an aut : ' 
. -sodlgaeage ey . *) man in our little town of Lynchester 
key of the triforium and st t of | inclined to thin -  Evor 
. ae LVOE. 
the house. From somewhere outside came the} 
But he did not sing. noise of a rending crash, All the a eran ornare be Sar ao 
| . . 'y i it il i es 
LV.—T {ll three leapt to their feet. A minute | “*** returned with triump a ecet '? “ 
book VI, HE CHAPTER-HOUSE AGAIN. | Jat, RI ERE nese ant | ’ : Local Payu 
eh aks r, Wil ns, tine head th © fe eae While congratulating Liverpool, we 
e - ar +1 ; nto the } ¢ -nonse 1 « ace like . : . 
Phe ¢ atinedent soomed to hurl itself | into the “ apter-house with a face ike | elieve that Manchester (and other 
p into the green sky like a dark dragon | cl ided alabaster, : se cities) can advance a similar claim. 
tone, above whose nostrils hung the| The Archdeacon!” hecried. “ The . 
fiery breath of a single fla: vat 1/rose window! Fallen! Dead!” : | 
\ eath of a single flame-leathere rose window a : aa? | “Lady Shorthand-typist re juired, in the 
cloud They ran into the Cathedral. There | office of a clerk to the guardians, Must be 
There were present at the Chapter | by the pink-flushed marble tomb of the | well « maaan, and an = nt amen 
vanities , = +) a & ro] las — _ 'allbovs | typist. Salary & . weekly, and dinner 
eting Canon Roundhead, the Sub-| Red Bishop lay Archdeacon ‘Tallboys, daily (subject to deductions under the Poor 


Arch-| grasping in his 
carved tracery ; 


] 

Precentor and the Dean. The 
deacon had not arrived, and they waited 
anxiously for him. The Dean and the 


Sub-Precentor discussed Bolivian lepi- Towers. Anotl 


he and a piece of | Law Officers’ Superannuation Act).” 
nd in his left hand his} 
favourite poc ke t editic n of Barchester | 
‘ piece of tracery de-' dinner to feed the lady. 


Daily Paper. 
We hopethe P.L.O.S. Act leaves enough 
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Cousin Martha (wishing to show intelligent interest). ‘‘Is THIS A THREE-DAYS’ MATCH ?”’ 











THE REFUSALS OF MARCARET. 
Tae Fiera Rervsat. 
Scene—A_ secluded hillside which is 

supposed to be in the neighbourhood 

of Tusculum. It is a hot summer 
| afternoon. Margaret is seated on a 
| boulder designed by Nature in a fit 
of kindness to form a comfortable 
resting-place. She has gathered a 
bunch of wild rosebuds and honey- 
suckle. Geraldis at her feet. He is 
a handsome man of about thirty-two, 
who obviously makes the most of his 
| good looks. 
| Margaret. Do you really mean to say 
| that we're lost ? 
| Gerald. Hopelessly. 
| M. Not a moment ago you were sure 

we should find Cicrro’s theatre at the 
| top of the hill. 
| G. (calmly). Apparently it was the 
| wrong hill. 
| M. (rather crossly). But aren’t you 
| worried about it ? 
| G. Not particularly. Frascati must 
| be somewhere down there (he waves 
| his hand vaguely in the air) and the 
carriage can’t be very far away. 

M. Don’t be exasperating. I insist 
| on dining in Rome to-night, and I don’t 
| propose to wander up and down hills, 





apparently the wrong hills, for the rest 
of the evening. You must please dis- 
cover at once where we are. 

G. Please, not at once. I’d much 
rather sit here and enjoy the sensation 
of being lost. 

M. But I don’t enjoy it. This is 
most incompetent of you, Gerald. 

G. We must have neglected to notice 
a fork in the path. Perhaps it was 
when you were botanising. 

{He takes up the flowers. 

M. Are you accusing me? 

G. I’m trying to explain how it hap- 
pened. Looking for wild- flowers is 
rather distracting. 

M. You were not looking for wild- 
flowers. 

G. I was looking at you. 
still more distracting. 

M. (severely). Please understand that 
I’m not at all in that kind of mood. 

G. You're taking this badly, Mar- 
garet. I assure you we needn't worry 
about being lost. We shall find our 
way back to the straight path. One 
always does. Meanwhile this is very 
agreeable, don’t you think ? 

[He looks at her winningly. 

M. (shortly). No, I don’t. 

G. (pained). Are you trying to pick 
a quarrel with me? 


That was 








M. The quarrel exists. 
G. Then don’t you think we might 
make it up? 
M. (injflexibly). Please don’t be fool- | 
ish, Gerald. 
[They look at one another for a | 
moment and Margaret wins. 
G. Very well, Margaret. But do you | 
think it was quite fair? 
M. Fair? 
G. Why did you bring me out here? | 
M. To look for Cicyro’s theatre. | 
G. Come, Margaret — since when 
were you an archeologist ? | 
| 
} 
| 


M. Cickro was a very important 
person. 

G. That was many years ago. And 
he wasn’t nearly so important as he 
imagined. 

M. No man ever was. 

G. 1 suppose that’s one for me. 

M. How did you know that? 

G. Intuition. I follow your train of 
thought and pay no attention at all to 
what you say. I always do that. — 

M. Yes, Gerald. That’s why you re | 
rather dangerous. 

G. (sighing). Not to you, Margaret, | 
I’m afraid. That brings me back to 
the point. Was it really fair of you? | 

M. That precisely was my object. 
Fair play, Gerald. 
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G. I don’t understand. ! 
M. You will if you think a moment. aad { tans 
G. I’ve thought a moment, Margaret. les) 4 ys Ul ae BS & 
| No result. \ = Ket Pom i . . | 
| M. What were you doing when I pt J Cubs mal ; 
. tha 7) { 
| met you the other day ? a " | aun) , % ' 
| G. [don’t exactly remember. I was 1-34 = I ay | 2 Yh i} 
| probably amusing myself. Ips Mau , ‘ yi | 
| M. Sol inferred. She was a thor J | bs, ; 
| oughly nice girl and I thought it was) : TR . j 4 hn ; 
| rather a shame. SR Ai ‘ { ) 
| G. So you intervened. »* , ~S 'f}h— nial . | 
| M..I’m sorry, Gerald, but it had S . 4 ha h it / 
to be done. ho —_=_ ee, = i 
G. Why assume that my intentions ‘i S ‘thy tt) Wj, | i! 
i | were unbecoming ? AA\¥ he " mt yp | 
| | M. I know you too well, Gerald, and eS pee “ a i 
| you ’ve had too many intentions. oo Aa i Bil tye i 
i G. She was very pretty. : iif } RUHL Ti yl * ft ) 
M. Was that your only excuse ? | aos | || ¢ Cai i 
G. And she made the most of het} t Jt ies\ fe \ 
prettiness. In fact, it was the old ah ae Nii . =. fi : 
dilemma. ee Tae): | panna. | } 
| M. Dilemma? © ¢ <3 SS ae ; — os | 
G. Well, whatisonetodo? A young ss. . Set it |) 
| person deliberately makes herself as! —ThF no 1 UII) WAP RE EE it My 
| attractive as possible and obviously de- | i] | iA \ bth “ae siti | ) 
| sires to be noticed. Either one notices— | i i . net Ht lh G 
| in which ease, if it happens rather often, | Tefal ih || Wii] ee if 
| one gets a bad reputation; or one refuses | ABRIL: BNS\: | if WR VA BAe I} 
| to notice, which is even more danger- | Ht th Lif he & : | | 
| ous. You remember what happened to | yt . em Cy, 9 it 
| JOSEPH. \ é Ww. ¥ /} Wey \' | 
| ; | hi | \ \ y , oS ae ' 
| M. Inever had mueh sympathy With | nia \ PY ea é j 
| JOSEPH. | 1] iti i ye” fF" ia hs | | 
| G.(drily.) No, Margaret, I never yet | maeiiay (1 a ie 
| met a woman whohad. That's why 1 | ||! hI ' ‘ian A Bc - a | 
| couldn't bear to be like him. tte eta . \ \ Cf Vee i | 
| Al. lsuspect,Gerald, thatthe dilemma | ae | AX ~ ( PD); >» Hy 
| is often of your own contriving. Why | Ih A\\\Y ia Rie at 
| not try to be a little less fascinating? | —, ! | \\ \ ——# nt | 
G. ‘That doesn’t come very well from | , a *\ \ Me 
; Ss . Y \\ 
| you, Margaret. There's too obviously | ~ SXoupwhds f) wo ~ \\\\ 
| you, Margaret. iously | coplashW VN \ y 
| a beam in your own eye. 
i | M. Inever try. People must take me | Shopkeeper. ‘‘A PICTURE POSTCARD OF Bonar Law, prarte? Ler wr ske—'r'S 
| as they find me. | a Jockey, AlN’? "ek? Or am I conrusixe "im wirn Owen Nares?” 
| G. But they usually find you rather | ==: ES 
| better dressed than the other women.| G. And get lost in the Alban Moun-| G. It’s due simply to a lack of con- 
| I run to socks myself. tains? versation. 
M. Keep to the point, Gerald. I’m| M. No. Nexttimewe'llbringamap.| M. And the remedy is obvious. I | 


G. But tell me, Margaret, what have| said I was going to reform you, Gerald. | 


talking to you for your good. 
we in common that makes you take a} G. (ardently). I’d gladly spend the | 


G. Take care, Margaret. It usually 


begins like that. sympathetic interest in me? rest of my life in being reformed by you. 
M. This is different. Usually they} MM. We're neither of us wicked byin-| MM. (severely). Can't you think of any- | 
want to reform you for themselves. I’mjclination. It’s because so often there ’s| thing else to say ? 


going to reform you for your own sake. | nothing else to do. One’s first ideaon| G. No. And it's not that I’m bored 
G. And how are you going to do it ?| meeting a new acquaintances just to be|—not this time. You 're different from | 
M. By taking a sympathetic interest. | harmlessly intelligent. One talks about | the others. — 
G. Have you also a bad reputation ? | literature and the arts. One discusses} M. (inflexibly). I suggest that you j 
M. People have been seen to shake} people and things. One gets bored. | now make an effort to find the carriage. | 

But I always! G. And we find that our companion Gi. (with a profound sigh). Very well, 


their heads about me. : : : 
know when to stop. That’s where I| prefers to be told that she is charming.| Margaret. It’s down here on the right. | 











shall be able to help you. M. Or that he wants to propose. We shall be there in just a quarter of | 
G. I see. Every now and then, w — G. And before one knows quite what an hour, [And they rise. ill 
I think I am doing rather well, you ‘ll has happened one has said something | if 
just breathe it into my ear—‘ Beware | rather foolish. “The bride went away in a nigger dress,” | 
the Ides of March,” or something like} MM. In fact the real reason people a Provincial Paper, | 
that. | bebave badly is that they can’t think of} Surely this is carrying the modern | 


movement too far. 








M. Or T might just take you fora walk. | anything else to say. 
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Conservatives were elected—not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK. 


| (Advance Extracts from “ The Memoirs 


of a Private Secretary.) 


I. 
I nave been studying those bulwarks 
of Democracy, the Solemn Weeklies. 


And I see now that when a General 


Election is held in Great Britain there 
can be only one result. Our people will 
invariably return to power by a large 





To this an honest Candidate can 
make but one reply :— 

“Dear Sir,—Mr. Slott asks me to 
say that, while he is in general sym- 
pathy with your position, he has not 
at the moment the exact knowledge of 
the subject which would justify him in 
giving a definite pledge. 

Yours faithfully, PP. Iicks, 
Private Secretary.” 





of an inquiry into the collection and 
preparation of dried and liquid eggs in 
the country of origin?” 





“ Will he support the claims of the 
air in the coming General Election? (4 i): | 
League of the British Empire). Will | 
he consistently support horse-racing as 
it is at present conducted? (National As. | 
sociation of Racehorse Owners, Breeders 
and Trainers). What does he think | 


But, if the other Candidate answers!about the proposed Registration of | 





majority a Government which 
they cordially dislike. The 
Solemn Weeklies have proved it. 

One of them proves that no 


really. 

Another provesthat no Labour 
Members were elected — not 
really. 

A third proves that the whole 
thing was a farce from beginning 
to end. It never could have 
been anything else. 

My only regret is that these 
organs didn’t contrive to make 
this plainer a few weeks ago, 
when they were clamouring for a 
Dissolution; then a good many 
of us might have been spared the 
futile and exhausting labour of 
electioneering. 

Nevertheless I am inclined 
to agree with the Democratic 
Weeklies that Democracy in 
practice is a farce—a French 
farce, rather shocking and not 
very funny. The more I see of 
it the more I pine for a benevo- 
lent Dictatorship ; and the more 
[ marvel that any man can still 
be found to go through the 
humiliating shattering process 
of inviting the suffrages of that 
childish body the Electorate. 

Take “Questions,” for exam- 
ple. Intheolddays a Candidate 
was expected to answer a few 
questions at the close of his 
meetings, and that was enough. 
Nowadays, in addition, every 
society and organisation in the 
kingdom sends him a list of 
questions, varying from five to 





Small Child. “ Auntir, 
THIN DOWN BELOW?” 








WHY DO UNCLE’S LEGS 





fifty. The London newspapers send/junhesitatingly “ Yes,” then it is all up.| tine and Mesopotamia 
As like as not the two answers are flung | Daily Excess.” 


him questions by telegram, and every 


GET SO 


Dealers in Salmon, the Futility | 
of Birching, the Legulisation of 
the Chasuble, about Synthetic 
Perfumes, Decrepit Horses and 
ill-regulated Adoption? And | 
will he support the abolition of 
War, Vaccination and the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act?” 

Best, and most assiduous, 
was the dear, dear Daily Excess. 
On the Monday a telegram 
arrived :— 

“Slott Puddleton are you in | 
favour clearing out Palestine aud 
Mesopotamia bag and baggage 
reply editor Daily Excess.” | 

Mr. Slott at that moment 
being engaged with a deputa- 
tion from the Zionist Associa- 
tion, I ventured to answer it | 
myself :— 

* Editor Daily Excess Lon- 
|} don it all depends have you 
a vote in this constituency 

SiLory.’ 





On Thursday we received 
| another telegram in the same 
terms. We replied :—- 

“ Editor Daily Excess Lon- 
| don careful scrutiny of regis- 
ter discloses neither you noi 
your proprietor Lord Otterburn 
has vote here mind your own 
i) | business all further telegrams 
should be reply paid Storr. 


Three days later we received 
another telegram :— 

“Slott Puddleton in view 
of Prime Minister’s speech at 
Camberwell are you in favour | 
bag and baggage policy Pales- | 
reply editor | 














constituent sends him questions by the| upon the screen, twice nightly, in every We let ourselves | 
post. If there are any honest Candi-} picture-house for miles around; and you | 
dates left, it is no fault of their con-| 
stituents. | that manly “ Yes” is received, and with 
For example, you will admit that it} what boos and hisses the evasive wrig 
takes a strong man to answer honestly | gling of Mr. Slott. 
the pathetic cry of the British Society; That is Democracy. And every post | : or 
of Undertakers :— brings the Candidate a sackiul of | YU and don’t want to it is very warm | 
“Will you press the Ministry of|similar pistols—heavily loaded. for time of year | bave you read if winter | : 
Transport to reduce the charges for) The National Poultry Council in-| Comes SLorr. 
licences on Motor-hearses and Handies, quir s:— : | Alas! none of our telegrams were | ' 
on the grounds that they are usedonly} “Is the Candidate prepared to urge | included in that honourable column of | 
for one specific purpose?" upon the Government the desirability | sycophantic “replies” which adorned | 


It was reply paid. 

imagine with what hearty cheers | °°”, | 
can imagine with what hearty cheers | sie 
~ y "| “Editor Daily Excess London as | 
| principal bulwark of anti-waste sug- | 
| gest you fritter less money long reply- | 


| paid telegrams people who don’t know | 
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The » Daily Excess that fateful week. But 
we heard no more from that quarter. 

Of the inquisitive constituents I like 
best the ladies—God bless ‘em !—the 
ladies who, having taken no steps to 
attend any of the Candidate's meetings, | 
having read none of the literature which 
he has been pumping into their homes 
for a fortnight, write to him on the day | 
before the poll, when there is no longer 
time for a reply, and say :— 

‘* DEAR Sir,—I should like to vote | 
for you as I do not think Mr. Doolan| | 
has a nice face, but will you promise to} 


, do something for the dear Lirds?. . .”"| 


| Mrs. Spindle wrote five crowded pages 


| show (a) that she was not one of your 
foolish gullible female voters, and (d) 


And most of all I love Mrs. Spindle. | 


in a tiny, spidery, illegible hand, to 


that in no circumstances could she vote 
for Mr. Slott, much as she would like 
todo so. She began :— 

“Dear Mr. Storr,—lI have received 
your Election Address, but I am afraid 
I am not one of those women who will 
vote for a man simply because he has 
a handsome face or because their hus- 
bands tell them to. My husband is a 
civil engineer, we lost all our money 
in the War through no fault of his own, 
and when I think of all the Profiteers 
who made money out of ws, | don't see 
how I can vote for you, not that I mean 
that you are a Profiteer, | don’t mean 
that at all, but I couldn't vote for a 
Conservative again; besides my hus 
band has read your Address and he 
says it doesn’t sound as if you were a 
real Conservative at all. We are in- 
terested in spiritualism—you don’t say 
anything about that, I do think it is 
important that it should be kept on the 
right lines, we have a medium living 
next door, and she is wretchedly paid; 
if the Government can afford to spend 
fifteen millions on the persecution of 
Jews in Russia, as I hear they are 
doing to this very day, I do think, ete., 
ete.” 

As I say, she began, and continued, 
thus for five wholly unanswerable 
pages, dealing not only with the ex-| 
cessive persecution of Jews in Russia, |’ 
but with the excessive toleration of 
Jews in England, the League of Nations, 
the price of butter, the conduct of a 
missionary in West Africa, the sale of 
Honours, the sale of Drugs, and other 
matters, 





She concluded thus :— 

“Mr. Slott, I feel strongly about 
these things, so unless you can satisfy 
me I am afraid I shall have to vote for 
Mr. Doolan. 

Yours truly, Marcarer Sprnpie.” 

P.S.—My husband has convinced me 
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‘You ’RE SURE 
ONE'S FRIENDS AND SO FORTH?”’ 
‘‘OH, QUITE, Sm. 
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THOSE CIGARS ARE ALL RIGHT 
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~QUITE GOOD ENOUGH TO OFFER 


IN FACT YOU COULD PRACTICALLY SMOKE THEM YOURSELF. . 
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Very W asteful of her. 


did not 


frie 
ir) 


the 


Another triumph for the old diplomacy. 


hat you are a really good man, so I 


have decided to vote for you. 


The darling! A. P. Hi, 
“Socrety Irem. 
On Friday afternoon of this week Mrs. 
Judge assisted by some friends will pour tea 
on her spacious veranda,” Canadian Paper. 


At Lausanne :— 

sasions yesterday Lord Curzon 

hesitate to make use of the words ‘our 

nds’ when referring to the Turks. Thus 

distrust of the Turks is being dissipated.” 
Daily Paper. 


On several occ 








‘‘Drarmsinc Brooks To Get Best oF 
Mosguirors.’’—American Paper. 
But who wants 'em ? 


“Foo Impressions. 
At midday London might readily have been 
mistaken for the ‘City of Beautiful Night.’ ” 
Liverpool Paper 
London must not retaliate by calling 
Liverpool the “ City of Dreadful Non 


sense.” 








“CenrraL Criminat Courr, 
Court 1.—Before the Recorder, at 10,30,— 
Calling of Grand Judy.”—Daily Paper. 
Mr. Punch (who has had some ex- 
perience of the lady’s ways) : “ But will 
she come when wicins do call for her?” 
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Mother. ‘‘ JEAN, DARLING, YOU MUSTN'T BE VAIX, 
Jean, ‘‘Oun, won't THEY? Wet, J sHALu.”’ 








THE OLD MAN’S SHOP. 


Wuen I am old and pensioned and retired 
And permanently laid upon the shelf, 
With nought expected of me or required, 
Wot ye how I shall occupy myself? 


Not golf, not golf, for that way madness lies ; 
Not books or music or the insipid joys 

Of cards or chess; nay, vastly otherwise ; 
I shall acquire a little shop of toys. 


Toys, only toys, and me and only me; 

No hireling shopmen’ there shall condescend : 
I shall be master 1n my nursery ; 

I shall be seller—sometimes also spend. 


There shall I keep unending holiday, 
Drawing delight from children’s happy eyes, 
And, dealing fair, shall earn the right to play 
Myself of evenings with my merchandise. 


There never shall set foot within that door 
Rich blasés children sated ere their time, 
Sad agéd things who find their toys a bore 


And yawn in durance through the pantomime ; 


Nor other sires than, striving, can retrieve 
(As 1) the lore of childhocd in their heart, 

Who have not lost the land of make-believe 
Or seen the fairies finally depart. 














NOBODY WILL LIKE you.” 


3ut, when the right child comes with eager tread, 
Heart-set on some most costly toy of all, 

And the right mother sadly shakes her head, 
I shall make magic and the price will fall. 


And, when small grubby faces at the pane 
Proclaim the envious waif or wistful stray, 

These shall be made to enter my domain 
And shall not go unsatisfied away. 


Then for myself shall follow nights of joy, 
The shutters up, a comfortable fire, 
Engines and soldiers, every kind of toy, 
And mine, all mine, to play with till I tire. 
The old enchantment shall again be caught 
In youthfulness of heart that setteth free 
A magic rare as ever China wrought 


Or bearded djinn drew out of Araby. H. b. 





Fallen Grandeur. 


In his recently published Short History of the World Mr. WELLS 
peaks slightingly of the achievements of the Romans.]} 


Let Rome with all her laws and learning die, 
But give us still our new Putron! 


From the Personal Columns of The Times :— 


‘““McW.—Ha! ha!—McT.” 


It has been suggested that this is a Scottish joke, but 
glance at our contemporary's advertising rates has disposed 
of the theory. 


{[NovemMBER 29, 1922, 
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Inberal Lady. 
Conservative Lady TURN 





ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, November 20th.—The best 
joke of the Elections was = ided by 
the sot-disant Communist, Mr. New- 
RoLD, who, having been returned for 
division of Lanarkshire by less than : 
third of the votes polled, wired to Lenty, 
‘Motherwell is won for Moscow.” 


) 


on the first day of a new Parliament 
vas even fiercer than usual. The Labow 
Party, flushed with their at 
the polls, attempted to annex the whol 
of the Front Opposition Bench, | 
had to find room for Mr. AsquirH and 
| Sir Joun Simon; while Sir ALFRED 

Monn, sole representative of Mr. Liuoyp 

GeEoRGE’s followin; g, also pegged oul 

claim there. His ‘cl et (who Was n 

present) secured by proxy the cornet 

seat below the Gang way fo erly 
occupied by Mr. Henry Lanovcuert 

Sir Cnaartes Dinke—and Mr. RATLO 

Bottom. EY. Iti is a good position from 

which to lead a f rontal atta c} 
| the Government or to enfi 
official Opposition. 

Owing to the change of Government 
several Conservative Members had to 
| abandon the coigns of vantage they 
formerly occupied and seek for others 


SUCCESSES 


‘**Oo'S CHANG 


| A few, like Sir WinuiaM Jonson. Hie KS, 
|} Sir Samuen Hoare and Colonel Guin- 


sury Bench 


} 
solemn ci 


The customary scrimmage for seats} a drop of bitter in her cup of joy when 


| } 1 
the place where 


10 f them 
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ED "ER coLoURS? TuRNCOoaT!”’ 


AAT, INDEED! I'p ‘avE YoU KNOW ME AN’ MY 


had been promoted to the Trea- 
and sat there with rather 
Lady AsrTor, 
compelled to leave her corner seat on 
the Opposition side, was fortunate in 
another almost exactly oppo- 
shall I say ?— 


NESS, 


untenances, 


securing 
site; though there was 


she discovered that she, an enthusiast 
’rohibition, was cheek-by-jowl with 
Colonel Grerron, the recognised cham- 
eg of the brewing interest. When 
the tem jperance e question comes up for 
fan ussion some lively duets, antiphon- 
heard from 


} 


ally rendered, should be 
Bass and Soprano. 

Mr. Boxrar Law 
the procession to the 
to hear the Commission read. Some of 
the younger Labourites were, I faney, 
shocked to see that their leader, instead 
Prime MINISTER, 
cordially grasped proffered hand. 
At anv rate, after the Lornp CHANCELLOR 
had bidden the Commons “ repair to 
you are to sit, and 
there proceed to the choice of some 
pr per pe rson to be your Speaker,” one 

jacul: ited, “ We will 
we will give you tran- 


and Mr. Criynes led 
House of Lords 


ol scowling at the 


ude ly 
all thi is; 





sinash 














Peep Mts 


"USBAND WAS BORN BLU! 


quillity.” ‘This outburst was not pro- 
voked by any reverberating resonance 
in the Lorp CHANCELLOR'S voice, oi 
the culprit might have excused himself 
in SRAKSPEARE’S words :— 
Bondage is hoarse, and may not speak aloud 
Else would I tear the Cave where Echo 
lies.”’ 


On the return of the Commons the 


Clerk pointed to Mr. T. P.O'Connor, the 
Father of the House, who thereupon 
moved “That the Right Hon. Jonn 
Henxry Wuit wey do take the Chair of 
this House as Speaker, 
to the new: Members a well-phrased 
homily on the value of its historic tra 
ditions. This advice, coming from one 
who had always been in Opposition, 
was received in silent approval; but 
when Mr, PretryMan, who seconded thie 
motion, proceeded to rub it in, some 
of the Labour neophytes grow a littl 
restive. 

Mr. Wuittey, in returning thanks, 
discreetly laid stress on the importance 
of minorities and the readiness of the 
House ‘to listen to any opinion sin- 
cerely held.’ The Prime Minister 
briefly and unprovocatively conveyed 
the congratulations of the House; and 


"and addressed | 





then Mr. Crynes, who as Leader of the | 


largest party in Opposition took the pas 
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of Mr. Asquiru, was careful to insist 
that his followers had as great a regard 


_ for the functions of Parliament as any 
_ other Party, and assured the SpraKer- 


Evecr that they would always co-ope- 
rate in maintaining the authority of the 
Chair. 

Tuesday, November 21st.—Post, but, 


| I trust, non tage his dignified speech 


' voted to swearing-in 
the Members. There 


_ to see whether Mr. 
| Newspoip would re- 


, Communist consci- 


yesterday Mr. Crynes has already 
ceased to be the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. At a meeting of the Labour Party 
this morning Mr. Ramsay MacponaLp 
was elected by a small majority (with 
a Scotch flavour) to fill his place. This 
smacks of ingratitude, Labour's beset- 
ting sin; for, while no one denies Mr. 
Macponatp’s abil- 
ity, there is no doubt 
that it is largely to 
the patriotism and 
moderation of Mr. 
Crynes, bothduring 
and since the War, 
that the Party owes 
its advancement in {| 
public estimation,as | 
demonstrated at the | — 
polls. But I sup- 
pose the Motherwell 
Muscovite and his 
“comrades” thought 
otherwise. 

The day was de- 





was some curiosity 


concile it with his 


ence to take an oath 
of allegiance to a 
king; but he did so 
without turning a 
hair, though the ele- 
vation of only one 
finger, instead of his 
whole hand, towards heaven, nay have 
been symbolic of some internal reserve. 
Another notable newcomer was Mr. 
Scrymogovr, the Prohibitionist Mem- 
ber for Dundee and Mr. Cucrenin.’s 
' conqueror. Some disappointment was 
expressed that he did not appear in an 
es costume—one composed 
entirely of blue ribbon, for example. 
Instead he adopted the frock-coat, once 
de rigueur in the House but now so 
rarely seen as to be almost the mark of 
' reaction, and—an even greater shock 
| to the Labourites among whom he sits, 
though he is not a Member of their 
Party—sported across his ample front 
a heavy gold watch-chain such as 
| figures in Mr. Punch’s pictures of the 
war-time profiteer. 
Wednesday, November 22nd.—More 
swearing in. 











Thursday, November 23rd.—The Kina 
opened Parliament with full State but 
with theshortest Speech fromtheThrone 
that has ever, I imagine, been composed 
by a new Cabinet at the start of a new 
Parliament. Ministers have taken good 
care that the adage,‘ Much cry and little 
wool,” shall not apply to them, for be- 
yond an undertaking to carry through 
the Irish Constitution, to continue and 
extend the measures taken by their pre- 
decessors to ameliorate the lot of the 
unemployed and (in that connection) to 
guarantee a loan for the resuscitation 
of Austria, they have made no promises 
whatsoever. 


quite so daring as his brother-in-arms, 
but was equally confident that the only 
permanent cure for unemployment lay 
in the revival of trade. . 

Mr. Ramsay MacponaLp made an 
effective début as Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, speaking with remarkable ease 
and assurance, considering that he had 
only just returned to the House after 
four years in the wilderness. He might 
with advantage, perhaps, have omitted 
his catalogue of the Tory party’s sins 
against Parliamentary propriety—rather 
in the style of a Rip Van Winkle come 
to judgment, as the Prime Minister 
ebserved—but felt the necessity ,no doubt, 





It must have been very comforting 








ST. ANDRA’S NICHT. 


The Chairman. ‘‘GENTLEMEN, I Give you THE TOAST OF SCOTLAND, THAT MEEK AND 
LONG-SUFFERING COMMUNITY THAT PERMANENTLY GROANS BENEATH THE YOKE OF ANGLO- 
SaxON DOMINATION.”’ 


Mr. Hoeae, Sir Rosert Horne, Lorpy Batrour, Mr. ANDREW 
Mr. Ramsay Macponatp anp Mr. Neri MAciean. 


to Lord Saispury, who was acting as 
Leader of the Peers in Lord Curzon’s ab- 
sence, to learn from Lord BirKENHEAD’s 
peroration that ‘any capacity he pos- 
sessed would be used in assisting in their 
main course the hopes and aims of the 
Government,” as the rest of his speech 
had ratherconveyed the impression that 
H.M. Ministers were a poor lot, who did 
not possess theconfidence of thecountry 
and could not be expected to succeed. 
Captain Brass, the mover of the 
Address in the Commons, having ob- 
tained the ear of the House by a pleasing 
touchof humourin hisopening sentences, 
ventured upon a little economic lecture, 
showing how through the ramifications 
of commerce his constituents in Lanca- 
shire might expect to benefit from the 
proposed loan to wustria. Captain 
Maroesson, who seconded, was not 





5 ie) 


of putting some ginger into his remarks 
for the benefit of 
the hotheads behind 
him. His promise 
that hebimselfwould 
“ never be a party to 
such conduct" was 
however entirely sat 
isfactory. 

-  dudging by the 
, subsequent debate it 
' should not be very 
long before he has 
cause to remember 
his pledge. Mr. New 
BOLD, the Commun- 
ist, is not, strictly 


of Mr. MacponaLp 
—or of anyone, un- 
less it be Lenin— 
but his long rodo- 
montade against the 
futility of constitu- 
tional action received 
a good many Labour 


of the Prolibition- 
ist, Mr. ScryMGEOUR 
(clad with singular 
inappropriateness in 
a waterproof), was 
by comparison so mild that his attrac- 
tion for “Bonnie Dundee” became more 
than ever a mystery. 

Of the Labour Members proper nearly 
a dozen took part in the debate. But 
with the exception of Mr. Samweir 
(Linlithgow), whose speech had some 
“kick” in it, most of them seemed to 
have come to the House, like Mr. Kirk- 
woop (Dumbarton), for the purpose of 
‘smashing the atmosphere,” which I 
take to be very similar to the familiar 
process of “ beating the air.” 


Bonar Law, 





Echo of the Elections. 


Minister, And so you didn’t think 
much of the Tory Candidate? 

Scots Farmer. Na, na; nae guid ava. 
A wheen havers aboot France, but no’ 
a worrd o’ Forfarshire. 





cheers. The oratory | 





speaking, a follower | 








apace 
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THE GIRL WHO REFUSED “i 
BE VACCINATED. 


Wuen I makeup my mind to a thing 
[ always see it through myself. No 
amount of personal trouble or incon 
venience deters me. The consequenc« 
is that the thing is usually done pro- 
perly and not muddled. I| have | 
told by two people—a palmist and a 
| handwriting expert—that I have a gift 

for organisation, and I think that pex 
| haps they were not wholly wrong. 

So I determined that I, and I alone 
would deal with the household in the 
matter of vaccination. 

| knew that if I left the maids to my 
wife she would be sympathetic instead 
| of firm with any who demurred. I 
| therefore forbade her to interfere in the 
matter at all. “I will see them one at 
1 time in my study,” Lsaid. “If any 
one is troublesome I shall soon be able 
to convince her of her folly. Send Mrs 
Messop to me.”’ 

The cook was less difficult than |] 
iad expected, and the other maids had 
either been vaccinated 
showed themselves quite willing 

I was cong 
efforts were being at 


rn 


een 





recentiy ol 
to be 


ratulating 


vaccinated now. 
myself that my 


tended with their usual success when 


last and least of the household, 
known as Winifred, squeezed herself 
into the room through the smallest 


po ssible aperture and stood ane mi 
‘ Does not that doo: open proper! 
I asked, though not ur kis diy. 
“ Yes, Sir,” she whispered. 
“Then another time you should « 
it when you are going in or out 
‘Yes, Sir,” she whispered. 
‘Now, Winifred,’ I went on, “1 


wish to speak to you about vaccinat 


per 
I 


| Have you been vaccinated within the 
| last seven years ? ” 

‘No, Sir.” | 
‘Within the last ten years?” 


‘No, Sir.” 


‘Then you are} o doubt willing, ever 


anxious, to Ave vaccinated n 





| “ Well, nos oe ar F 
| Su 

[ held up my hand. 

“No, I do not see,” I said a little 
severely, ‘7 shall never see why any 
one in his senses refuses to take th 
simple precaution to avoid t pal 
at nd dangerous disease.’ 

“ But you see, Sir, I 


“ Do not interrupt me. Painful and 
dangerous disease, I say. You fe 
young people of to-day know nothir 
the horrors of smal] pox. Itis 
ful illness, and often disfi 
Yes, Winifred, often disfigurir 
Do you wish to be disfigured for lif 

“No, Sir; but you see, Sir-——” 

“ Listen to me,’ I said. “It is not 


yrtun 
f 
a dread- 


most guring. 


most 


lin her 
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ancetA, Spaced 

















AND WHAT FOR ARE YE WEARIN' YER BLACKS THE DAY, Mr. McTavisn?”’ 

I was AT THE BalrLure’s FUNERAL.”’ 

TWILL HA’ BEEN A GRAN’ PROCESSION, LIKELY?"’ 

Ay, BUT VERKA LITTLE ENTHUSIASM.” 
nly a question of your own suffering | «“ Well, Win lifred, now you under stand 
that would be bad enough—but if|about it you will allow yourself to lx 


by failing to be vaccinated you were to 


contract this disease you would through 


your foolish prejudice and obstinacy be 
spreading it among your fe llows. Any- 
one who refuses to be vaccinated is a 
public enemy, Winifred. Yes, a public 
enemy. 

I felt for a moment almost glad that 


there was one recalcitrant, that I might 
have an opportunity of exercising my 


gift, for I think I have a gift, of persua- 
sive eloquence. And I could see that 


Winifred was visibly affected. She had 
coloured hotly, she was biting her lip, 


land I thought for a moment I saw tears 


eyes. 


vaccinated, I am sure? 
‘No, Sir; J : 
“ You will not?” I cried. 
I have said? And why not?” 
“ You see, Sir ’—and her features by 
this time were working convulsively 
‘you see, Sir, J’ve had smail-por.” 
And with that she fled from the room 
with a strange gurgling sound. A sob 
NO GOUOR, © seein nies 





After all 


From a Dutch bulb-catalogue :— 
“It is the hyacinth which in the past h 


laid the lion’s share of golden eggs for th 
Dutch nurserymen, who has made it what 
it is.” 





A triumph of cross-breeding. 





Beene 


mint stale tnd te 
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SKIPPER OF A WATER-CART.”’ 





Bargee (to Captain of swell liner which has passed him rather close). ‘‘ You're WASTED UP THERE, Percy. 





re -— ates 





You OUGHT TO B 








SOUVENIRS DE VOYAGE. 

I.—Tue Nosrest Work or Gop. 

WHEN you go to Venice by way of 
the Simplon tunnel the frontier is 
crossed soon after you leave Brigue, 
and passports are examined on the 
train as it bores its way through the 
mountains, over which, more than a 
century ago, Napotron’s hordes had 
tortuously to climb. I don’t like tun- 
nels miles long, but being, as I thought, 
properly visa’d, I sank comfortably 
back in the cushions and resigned my- 
self to that state of content and antici- 
pation which all travellers should re- 
joice in as they approach Italy. The 
shock was therefore the greater when 
an Official arrived with the desolating 
news that my passport lacked the 
proper authority and I must return to 
Brigue by the next train dnd have it 
corrected. 

I had been travelling for many hours, 
and the distance to Venice was still 
considerable ; my things were registered 
through; I had a reserved compart- 
ment and all trains were now crowded ; 
my hotel was waiting for me. And 


now to have to go back to Brigue and 
vait ...! It was intolerable. 





But also, apparently, it was neces-| been told never to do that. It is the 
sary. You know what these foreign traveller’s unpardonable sin. 
officials are, and this one was carved} Again I examined the man, who had 
out of Simplon rock. | absolutely no presence whatever and was 
I must get out at the next station, | less likeapolice officeras met in England 
he said, and wait till the afternoon | or France thananything I had ever seen 
train back through the tunnel; and so,j How was it possible that through 
murmuring various English equivalents | him I should be able to override all the 
of Kismet, I began to gather together} passport regulations and proceed on the 
iny books and so forth and cram them | journey? Every moment he seemed 
in the bag and hold-all and prepare to! less respectable than before. He now 
dismount. | looked like the kind of man who helps 
But at this moment a stranger ap-| a welsher to set up his stand. 
peared, not in uniform, accompanied by sut time was getting short: I must 
the attendant of the wagon-lit. n his decide; so I asked for bis credentials, 
hand was the passport. “This gentle-! and he produced a very dirty folding 
man,’ said the attendant, ‘is a police |< ard with a photograph in it that might 
officer from Brigue "—he looked almost | have been himself, and a stamp that 
as seedy as the men who peddle boot-| might have been official. 
laces—‘and he can get the passport | 
visa’d for you if you give him twenty-| at the fatal station and he prepared 
five shillings English money.” ' |to alight. And, suddenly thinking of 
“ And what will he do with it then?” | Venice and the waters of the 
I asked. waiting for me, 1 handed him two 
“ He will post it to your hotel in a] English pound notes, saying that the 
registered envelope.” change was for himself, and sank again 
It was a tempting offer. I hated the| into my seat. 
thought of going back; I hated even | That was, say, Monday. On Wednes- 
more the thought of not going on; I| day I asked the hotel porter if there 
hated Brigue; but to let one’s passport was a registered packet for me. None. 
out of one’s hands—all my life I had! On Thursday. None, On Friday. None. 





| 
| 
| 





As I still wavered the train stopped | 


Lido | 





| raised, 








1922.) 


None. On Sunday. ~anety } 


On Saturday. 
No letters were delivered on Sunday | 


anyway. And by this time I was sure | 
that my passport was gone for ever, | 
and how the dickens I should get | 
another in order to return to England, 
home and duty I couldn't conceive. | 

And then on Monday it came and} 
with it a serap of very grubby paper | 
with some pencil writing on it and an 
English pound note. The words (I am | 
copying them from the original) were | 
these :-— 

** Mister ! 
Y send you the rest of manay incluset every 


derengements.” 
| 


So when DIoGENES comes to me with | 
his lantern and asks for assistance in | 
his search for an honest man, I shall 
direct him at once to Brigue. 


II.—Gapnin IT. 


I found him a special attraction at 
the Cirque Medrano, that stronghold 


| of simplicity and primitive fun at the} 


| uncongenial 


| after 


| serious, 


| leua +! 


found in the programme a picture of 


corner of the Boulevard Rochechouart | 
and the Rue des Martyrs: the home of 
the famous Frateuini (‘les Rois de} 
Rire”), who, after wasting several | 
months of their valuable lives in the} 
atmosphere of London | 

revue, are now again elaborating drol- | 
| 


leries for Parisian nonsense- lovers, 
among whom, when I am over there, I 
count myself not the least. It was| 


their entrée, as members of an 
impossible band, that we all became 
because the next item was 
Gappin IL. “dans son plongeon péril- | 
words of rich promise in a} 
circus, and not the less so since we had 


the alarming feat, in which Gappin II 


Was seen in mid-air, like St. Mark in 
TiNTORETTO'S famous painting, diving | 
from the roof of a huge hotel (the 


kind that is called “ 
descriptive writers) towards an odd 
structure on the ground, while at the 
windows of the cara—of the hotel the | 
guests watched enthralled, and an im 
mense crowd, expectant and half-para 


caravanserai”’ by 


| 
lysed, cheered below. 
After a similar structure had _ bee 
erected in the ring the lghts 


the band struck up, and 


| . . ° . 
powerful-looking man in tights entered 


| 
} 


| time! 


with that glamorous mixture of assur- 
ance, popularity, self-esteem, eagerness 
enthusiasm and efliciency of which the | 
cireus holds the secret. It was GAL- 
BIN Il. Bebind him came wife, 
who was, we discovered, to take no| 
more active part in the turn than to 
be near her lord—perhaps for the last | 
For was it not to be a plongeon | 
} é) ille ux ? 

And truly it was made to look so, foi 
the plunger & tested every stay before he 


his 
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ssed his spouse tenderly and ascended 

by a rope ladder to the upper platform 
igh among the it lamps. 


The feat was to le: ~ from this point, 


| head downwards, on to a sloping board- 


asw itehback ; and I may 
that, after verte hesit- 


way bent like 


say at once 


lancies and false s hentia, 28 calculated to 


empl asise the danger, the hero did it, 

nd amid thunder of applause bounded 
off: only, of course, smiling and grati- 
lfied at being alive, to bound on to the 
switchback again and off again; and 
on to it — once more. 


“ But why, Td ad been omg my 





self all through the performance, “ why 
Gapbin II.?” In many years of devo- 
tion to circuses and other halls of va- 
riety I could remember no such style. 
Racehorses are sometimes called the 
second: monarchs too; and we were 
all at school with minors and tertiuses ; 
but never had I known an acrobat so 
deseribed. 

And then the reason suddenly flashed 
upon me. This was Gap»tn IT. because 
Gapsin the first was dead-—killed 
atiempting the plunge ! 

Did I not say that Medrano’s was a 
stronghold of simplicity ? i. V. L. 





ee 
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“LOVE ME, LOVE MY CAT.” 


(It is stated that Madame Destiny, who is on tour in Sweden, has 
threatened to cancel all her engagements unless the Customs authori- 


| ties remove their embargo on her cat.) 


Tue old-time prima donna, judging by what we 've heard, 
Was in the main a curious if paradisal bird, 
Who washed herself in silver and dined off plate of gold, 


| And led a life recalling the Sybarites of old. 


| Born with a magic larynx, but very little brains, 
_ And with a perfect genius for never taking pains, 


She made a pile of money and chucked it all away, 
And never made provision against a rainy day. 


For pictures of her follies, her foibles and her “ suites,” 
Her diamonds and rubies, her pugs and parakeets, 

You'd best consult the memoirs of MapLEeson, who knew 
The type from close experience, ‘ monster and charmer too.”’ 


The modern prima donna, upon the other hand, 

Since WaGNeER the “ canary and cadenza” pattern banned, 

Is industrious and thrifty, never runs upon the rocks, 

And invests her ample earnings in the best of gilt-edged 
stocks. 


She sings with equal comfort in half-a-dozen tongues, 
Displaying an intelligence that’s equal to her lungs, 

lor she also takes an interest in ErnsTern and in FReup, 
And by sentimental novels is exceedingly annoyed. 


But in spite of all these changes in woman’s heart and 
head 


| The unregenerate diva is not completely dead ; 


Witness the news from Sweden and Dest1nxn’s final, flat 
Resolve and ultimatum about her favourite cat. 


Philosophers will doubtless her action reprobate 

\s running wholly counter to a hygienic State, 

(nd yet life would be duller, less fruitful in surprise, 
lf every prima donna were normal, sane and wise. 








Fn a Good Cause, 
I.-Picrures AND BENEVOLENCE. 

Livery half-crown that is spent as the open-sesame to 
the Old Masters at the Agnew Gallery goes in its entirety 
to Lord Hata’s fund for ex-service men of all ranks, 
the same coin serves one of the best of charitable causes 
and spreads.a feast of delight. No more interesting smal! 
exhibition of great paintings can ever have been assembled. 
You may range from Rempranpr to GarnsporouGH, from 
Van Dyck to Vermeer. There are Venetian scenes by 
Turner, a stormy landscape by Konrncx and a tender land- 
scape by Van Goven. Rvpens was never a finer portrait 
painter than in this room. And for the cognoscenti there 
are problems, none the less amusing because they can never 


be solved, including a Titian that might be a Giorgione. 


| Readers of Sir 


This particular picture, by the way, is dated 1502. Little 
could its author think, as he laid the glowing colour on, 
that four hundred and twenty years later it would help 
to bring in money for English soldiers in distress! We 
never know our luck. 
11.—Tirania’s Patace. 

Higher up Bond Street, at Humber House, “ Titania's 
Palace” is now to be seen: that marvellous miniature home 
of the Fairy Queen which the latest and most benign of 


mythologists, Sir Nevire Winkrinson, has invented and 
| designed and very largely himself constructed and decorated. 


EVILE'S two books, Yvette in Italy and 
Grey Fairy, are familiar with the purpose of the Palace, 


Thus | 


but for the uninitiated it should be stated that its aim is to 
promote sympathetic thoughts and deeds among children; 
virtue in this case not being, as usual, self-sufficient, but 
being rewarded by certain diplomas, orders and badges very 
gratifying to young people to receive. The two charitable 
societies which at the moment are the chief beneficiaries 
under Sir Nevize Wiixrnson’s kindly pretty scheme are 
the National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren and the Waifs and Strays. 





Mr. Punch is desired to remind the publie that the Ypres 
Ball, organised by the Ypres League, will take place at 
the Albert Hall on Thursday, November 30th, under the pat- 
ronage of the Prarnce oF WALEs, with Princess Breatricy 
as Chairman of the Committee. It has been organised by 
the Ypres League as a Reunion in aid of the League funds 
and in particular for the establishment of a Hostel and 
Club House at Ypres. A percentage of the net profi's will 
be given to Earl Hara for the funds of the British Legion. 
There is to be a Pageant of ‘‘ Eastern Queens of the Ancient 
World,” an exhibition of Military Highland Reels and Sword 
Dances, and a performance of the Rope Trick by an Indian 
Fakir. Many Divisions which served in the Salient are | 
taking Boxes. 

Tickets for the Ball (including Supper) at £2 2s. single, 
and £3 13s. 6d. double, and tickets of admission to view, at 
| 7s. 6d., may be obtained from the Ypres League Ball Organ- 
iser, 100, Eaton Place, 8.W.1 (Telephone, Victoria 5445). 








FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 

| ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

IX.—AprIs. 

| Tue roses grow in Babylon. On slab of moistened clay 

| A priest is gashing line and are to cross each other's way ; 
| His pointers nick the path of Bel as moons have waxen full, | 
| And in its opening moon he stabs the emblem of the Bull. 


| The roses blow in Memphis. From north, west, south and 
| east 
Press Egypt’s swarthy multitudes bedizened for the feast; 
| Mid clash of cymbal, twang of lyre and trumpet’s warning 
blare 


| The Bull God, Ptah incarnate, is passing through the square. 
6 5 { 


The roses blow in dusty Arles. Each sunlit Eastertide, 

| From street to street, from house to house, from door to 

door flung wide, 

| Bedecked with wreath of laurel, beribboned to the knee, 

| A Bull is led, and on its back a child laughs merrily. 

The roses blow in England. On meadow lands in June, 

Gold-spangled in the sunshine, blue-misted in the moon, 

The drowsing shorthorn nods and dreams, asprawl upon the 
green, 

Of Apis, King and God of kine, of Hathor, Goddess-Queen. 








Our Erudite Contemporaries. 


“In all his peregrinations at home and abroad there were few 
occasions when Mr. Lloyd George was not accompanied by his 
Achilles Fides.”— Welsh Paper. 

Almost as indispensable as his Achilles tendon. 





“Novice T0 Farmers aNp Pic FEEDERS. 
I will convey Pigs by motor lorry to Cork any day at moderate 
charges. Owners will be taken free.”—Advt. in Irish Paper. 
In Southern Ireland the pig will now be known as “the 
gintleman that pays the fare.” 
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THE OLD CLOTHES WOMAN AND HER BLACK BAG, 





























= 
“TIT THOUGHT I'D BETTER COME IN ANSWER TO YOUR “ JumMPERS—OH, THEY'RE VERY LITTLE USE TO ME, 

LETTER, MADAM, BUT I'M AFRAID IT'S NO GOOD AS Mapam— 

l'’M OVER-STOCKED ALREADY— 




















“Skirts? On, I povust iF I COULD DISPOSE OF THEM, “Ts THIS THE BEST YoU CAN DO, Mapawu? Haven'r 
MapaM. HAVEN'T YOU ANY HATS! YOU GOT ANY TROUSERS ?— 











“Snors? Nopopy Ww 
THEY HAD BEEN BOOTS—OR TROUSERS 


NO USE— 




















iirc calle 


N’r “WeLL, MADAM, THESE THINGS ARE PRACTICALLY 
USELESS ; THEY'RE A LOSS TO ME AT FIVE SHILLINGS. 
Bur I'LL TAKE THEM TO OBLIGE YoU.” 





7“) Bavrena-. 


“Branp New? YES, BUT THEY'RE CHECKS. Ca 
YOU FIND ANY STRIPES? 














ee nee 














AT THE PLAY. 
“Tae Laventne Lapy” (Grose). 
I suppose you might call The Laugi- 
ing Lady a problem play: the problem 


_ —is love well lost for duty and kindli- 


ness? And if so, need it mean going 
back to a husband who not only bores 
you hopelessly, but lightly divorces 


| you at the instigation of your mother- 


in-law, you being entirely innocent ? 


| But I don’t think it unjust to assume 


| solutions had the air of having 


| pressed Marjorie rings up her dear 


| Lady Marjorie Colladine to dinner 


_ of as a coming Attorney-General 


that Mr. Sutro was more concerned 
with the witty fabric and neat seams 
of his work than with the soundness of 
his answers to ethical riddles. His 


been drawn casually out of a hat 
asit were. So let no one suppose 
this piece is over-weighted with 
any heavy sense of the need of 
discussing serious problems in a 
serious time. On the contrary 
we have got back to pre-war flip- 
pancy, and very agreeable and 
laughter-moving it all is. 
Somebody or other had asked 


for that particular evening. It 
so happened that Lady Marjorie 
had been divorced with every 
circumstance of ignominy in the 
afternoon, and her hostess had 
consequently a sudden attack of 
influenza. Other friends had simi- 
lar visitations. So a rather de- 


old muddle-headed friend, Hamil- 
ton Playgate, to know if she may 
Of course, of course. But 


come. 
will Caroline (Mrs. Playgate) 
mind? Certainly not. She is to 


come at once. And it was only 


/ when he had rung off that the 
| poor man remembered that the 


larrs were coming. And Caro- 
line did mind. For it was Daniel 
iarr, the brilliant K.C., spoken 


and all that, whose relentless cross-ex- 
amination of the respondent, as indeli- 
cate and brutal as it was effective, had 
torn her defence to pieces and made the 


| evening papers so intensely interesting 
| to her friends. 


But Lady Marjorie doesn’t intend to 


| be crushed. She is to be the Laughing 


Lady. Nor does she flinch from Farr ; 


| on the contrary, determines by feigning 
| forgiveness to make a conquest, and 
| then to inflict punishment. 


By the end of dinner he is in a state 
of bewildered happiness. He confesses 
that he believed every word of her 
evidence, but professional etiquette in- 
sisted that he should win his case at 
any cost to her reputation and to truth 
—which is putting the claims of pro- 
fessional etiquette pretty high. 





Outraged Husband, 
LaDy? 
Daniel Farr, 
Sir Hector Colladine . 
Lady Marjorie Colladine 





By the end of one rubber of bridge— 
they had cut out—his heart is hers to 
do as she likes with, and he is consult- 
ing her with desperate seriousness 
about a vital decision which affects his 
career. Such attractively naive and 
impulsive gentlemen may conceivably 
be called to the Bar, but I doubt if they 
are of the stuff of which Attorney- 
Generals are made. Of course the ex- 
a offered is that, though he has 
xeen married for twenty years, he has 
never had time to be in love. Hence 
this sudden collapse; and the problem— 
for you needn’t wait to betold that Lady 














THE UNLAUGHING GENTLEMAN, 


YOU WANT WIT 
NOT yourRs.”’ 


“WHAT DO 
SHE'S MY DIVORCED WIFE 


K.C.. 
Miss Marie LOuR. 


Marjorie, feigning love, has fallen into 
the pit which she herself has digged. 


As to solutions, Sir Harrison Peters, | 


a war profiteer and the most abrupt 
seducer I have ever seen on the cispont- 
ine stage, suggests a Wolseley, a flat 
in Cavendish Square and ten thousand 
pounds in her bank. He narrowly 
escapes being kicked down the stairs 
by Sir Hector Colladine. Sir Hector 
doesn’t see any problem. He has made 
a mistake and comes to say so. His 
intellect is not up to the feat of realis- 
ing that Lady Marjorie is no longer his 
wife, or of seeing any incongruity in 
vehemently upbraiding his own counsel, 


Daniel Farr, for his conduct of the case | Miss Henrmerta Watson, Mr. JuLiAN 
—a brilliant flash of genuine comedy.| Royce and Mr. Brian GILMouR well 


Str Hector in fact is not helpful. 





Farr’s suggestion is: South America| A delightful evening, in fact. 


H 


Mr. GODFREY TEAR! 
Mr. BriaN GILMoUR, 
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at once. While Mrs. Farr has yet an- 
other for her: “‘ Why go away? Why 
ruin his career? I have been expecting 
you—or someone like you—for twenty 
years. He has never loved me in this 
romantic way. I am older than he is, 
and plain. Why not take him and give 
him back to me when you 've done with 
him ?” 

“You mean that I am to become 
his ; says Marjorie, white with 





the fatal word. Mrs. Farr bows. An 





simplicity and sincerity by Miss Vio.r1 
VANBRUGH,who wore herexquisite 
black and cloth-of-silver gown like 
a goddess, a little discounting poor 
Daniel's excuses on the score oi 
her plainness. 

Lady Marjorie, thorough], 
shaken by Mrs. Farr’s disconcert 
ing sanity and touched by her dis 
tress makes a discovery. ‘This is 


not love,” she tells Daniel; “ men 
give it a harder name.” Thus 


is poor Daniel lumped in with 
Sir Harrison Peters, and not un- 
naturally protests. But still he 
staggers blindly out of the flat 
back to Mrs. Farr, and Marjor: 
out of what looks like a mistaken 
sense of duty, decides to renew 
her life of inexpressible boredom 
with her ex-husband. Not t 
liveliest or most reasonable of 
endings. Why drag in Sir Hecto 
again ? 

A most diverting comedy never- 
theless, admirably put together. 
Perhaps the rather overweighted 
pediment of the Third Act was 
just a little too heavy for the 
slender pillars of the First and 
Second, and I thought the audi- 
ence was perceptibly dashed by 
Lady Marjorie's decision. Buta 
continuous responsive laughter 
greeted the frequent sallies. 

Mr. Surro was happy in his inter- 
preters. Miss Marie Loar is better 
suited where her energy and vivacity 
| have full scope, as here in the first two 
| Acts, than in more solemn parts, and 
| her performance was an interesting one. 
Every line of Miss Eprrm Evans’ part, 





THE 


E. 








horror and totally unable to pronounce | 


admirable passage, played with great | 


| as the cat with pleasant patches, wasen- | 
| riched by her personality and her unfail- | 


jing sureness of technique. 
performance. Mr. Sutro treated her 
| well, and she repaid him with interest. 
| Mr. Goprrey TEARLE, as the K.C., had 
/a difficult hand. It would have been 

have made Farr less credible, 


; easy to 
leven incredible. Mr. Hersert Ross, 


kept up the standard of a good team. 


RAD ecttated 


A brilliant | 
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Late Political Agent Wer Ma ston, I AR ¥ 
, CONSERVATIVE.”’ 
Mac. ‘‘ WEEL, YE KEN, MA FAITH \S YIN. AN’ MA GRAN 
Agent AH—AND WHAT IF ' , FATHER HA ! N AN 
FATHER AN IpioT?”’ 
Mac. ‘‘ WEEL, THEN, S I a ta Al 


OUR BOOKING: OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch ’s St i Lear ( 

Nor every reader will agree with me, but in 
Volumell.of The Autobiography of Margot Asquith (Burrer- 
WORTH) is a very much better book tl mel. The 
defects of the author's sparkling qualities are still visible 
but they are less prominent than before. As I don t 
| she has paid much attention to the cr 
her former work, this is pr babs to the 
| present volume deals with eve the War 
| preceded and followed it in the 
| magnitude as to keep in came a too exuberant eg I 
that she is ever dull, but she writes here » Spe iking generally, 
with a sense of proportion an 1 rare ly kicks over the traces 
of good taste. Volume I. had a heroine—herself; Volume II. 
has a hero—her husband ; Seaia after allowance 
for wifely love and devotion, | think most — 3 will put 
down the book with an enhanced feeling of admiration fon 
the man who was Prime Minister fore trying years and 
who never whined when driven from oflice, but 


judgment 


imagin 1e | 
d u ip yn 
act ¢ th it the 
an all that 


ticisms lavi 











1: 1 
making ali 


ght 


‘bose him self 


as imperturbably in exile as in power. Of the agent of his 
fall Mrs. AsquirH says little. There is a certain “ \ who 


appears in her pages, usually with unfavourable comment, 
about whose identity the re: a may make a shrewd gi 
But one may charitably hope that Mrs. AsquiTa 

sometimes have erred in her estimate. Taken as a whole 


her book is a help to the true understanding of the spacious 


iéss. 


may 
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oft 


jAINST US AT THE Evecrion. I CAN'T UNDERSTAND Y BEI 
iER WAS YIN, AN’ MA GREAT-GRANPAITHER AFORE THAT.” 
AND YOUR GRANDFATHER AN IDIOT, AND YOUR GREAT-OGRANI 


Th he s letter 3 alone—notably a beau- 
—give it permanent value. 


times with which it deals. 
tiful one from Viscount Grey 
I have always understood that the passions—love, hate, 


fear and the rest—were in themselves neither good | 


Linger, 
nor bad; it all depended on the turn you gave to them 
On this hypothesis I find it hard to congratulate Ann 


Severn and Jerrold Fielding—as I am afraid Miss May 
'Suxciair intended that I should—when Jerrold's piteous 
little wife, realising that she is “the one flaw” in “the | 
beauty of their passion,” curtseys herself out with suitable 
leaving the hitherto furtive lovers “ hand-in- 
awaiting a divorce. You see Ann at | 
one time assures /liot, the best and most sagacious of the 
three Fielding brothers, that her love for Jerrold “ isn't 
anything physical;’’ just as she had assured him previ- | 
ously (and in that case with truth) that she was not the | 
mistress of his brother Colin. Yet, apart from its physical 
manifestations (and I found these a little trying myself), 
there was nothing to prevent Ann settling down to a life- 
long continuance of her love for Jerrold, with the entire 
acquiescence of his wife, Maisve. The childhood of Ann, 
Eliot, Jerrold and Colin, and the tender little vignette 
of Maisie, are charmingly drawn. The weakness of Ann 
Severn and the Fieldings (HUTCHINSON) is its attempt to 
retain the grown-up Ann—a woman almost wholly lac king 
in a sense of spiritual proportion—as the pivot of a series 
of essentially moral problems. 


apologies, 
hand, like children” 
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As far as I can make out there are two of Mrs. Rosira 
Forpes : one who wrote The Secret of the Sahara, which 
was a very attractive travel-book, and one who wrote The 
Jewel in the Lotus, which was a not very attractive novel. 
And now the two have collaborated over Quest (CassiLt), 
in which a brilliant tapestry of Syrian Reisebilder, the work 
of the first, is continuously and superfluously botched with 
patches of melodrama from the hand of the second. Very 
likely this Jekyll-and-Hyde business is the result of an un- 
lucky diffidence on Mrs. Forpes’s part. She cannot credit 
the heightened appeal which her glimpses of post-war 
Palestine and Syria, of Jaffa, Sarona and Jerusalem, Damas- 
cus, Palmyra and Beyrout, would possess if divested of the 
escapades of her fictitious Ann Buckleigh--escapades which 
range from an indiscreet exploiting, and equally indiscreet 
flouting, of the English Secret Service, to sentimental en- 
counters with a series of diplomatic and military swains. 
Yet the book is well worth reading for its descriptions of 
Damascus alone—the narrow suqs overflowing with golden 


nor prigs may find themselves not altogether in sympathy 
with the theme of Cytherea (Huinemann), but none can 
doubt that Mr. Joseru Herausneimer has here beaten his 
own record for able writing. Before Lee Randon, of East- 
lake, U.S.A., bought Cytherea (who was a most beautiful 
doll), he had been a prosperous, middle-aged man with a 
wife (anny) and two children. It was a bad day for Fanny 
when Cytherea took up a permanent position on the over 
mantel of the dining-room fireplace, for Lee had never seen 
a woman with so magnetic and disturbing acharm. Lanny 
was stupid and exacting, but the morals of the society in 
which she lived were lax enough to excuse the sharp eye 
that she kept on her husband, if only her tongue had been 
less tiresome. Lee was becoming more than a little bored 
by her when he had to go to New York to prevent a cele- 
brated film actress from intriguing herself beyond redemp- 
tion with his nephew-in-law. Here he met Savina Grove, 
and she reminded him of Cytherea. He had saved the film 





star from falling into the fire, but he himself was quickly in 





fruit and golden sweet- 
meats, and the secluded 
orchards where curi- 
ously modern-minded 
young women sew, 
study, and teach under 


apricot - trees in full | 
there is | 


A 
~) 







bloom. And 

considerable shrewd- 
ness in much of Ann's 
political comment ; 
above all in her final 
word upon The Pro- 
mised Land, “that it 
has been altogether too} |)\\! 
much promised.” 


i 
i 


TA. 
iy 


| 


} 
‘ 
_ 


~ 

»» 
_e\ 
rake. § 
Vue 


Mr, Gerarp Hopkins’ 
hero, Lvelyn Rendle, is 
a budding novelist and 
one of the darlings of 
an obscure and precious 
Chelsea clique.” Salva- 
tion—if it be salvation 
—comes to. him by 
wooing and marrying 


Employer (to head clerk). 
PLAINS OF FEELING ILL THIS MORNING, 
NOON YOU'D BETTER 8EE HIM HOME YOURSELF AND BRING A RECEIPT FOR HLM 





SIGNED BY HIS WIFE.” 





“On—rrn, Jones, I HEAR THAT WILLIAMS COM- 


thefurnace. I think that 
Mr. HeErGesueimer 
might, in the scenes be 


have shown more reti 
cence without doing 
the Jeast harm to his 
effective picture of a 
couple of elderly people 
in the throes of a great 
passion. Lee says ulti- 
mately that he had 
thought Cytherea to be 
“the image of a h Uppy 
personal fate that, 
somehow, I had mis 
but might still catch 
up with.” His pursuit 
should discourave iid 
dle-aged men from un 
dertaking similar ex 
cursions. 

If our contemporary 
writers of short stories 
had to undergo such a 
cookie severe test as befell the 


AS THERE 18 A CUP-TIF THIS AFTER- 








An Unknown Quantity 
(Cuatro And Winpus)—Joyce Linnet, who was his agent's 
typist and lived in virtue at Clapham Junction. She had 
the air of a pretty simpleton, and Hvelyn's noble notion 
was so to mould her character and alter her manners 
(which on the whole are tolerable, save that she does 
extend her little finger a little too obviously when drinking 
her tea) that she might take her place beside him and 
share his high destiny of despising success but winning 
“recognition” from the best people. But it is Joyce who 
does the moulding, twisting him round her little finger out 


studio-dwellers, and into the dining-rooms, almost as dull, 


makers of best-sellers. Evelyn even learns to play golf, 
and the triumph of Philistia is complete! A novel sincerely 
felt and carefully worked out. One may have doubts as to 
whether Evelyn would have attracted all the attention he 
here receives from his friends and critics. But perhaps 
Mr. Horkixs, who certainly bas no illusions about him, 
is the best judge of that. Admirable is his treatment of 
Evelyn's hectic wooing. 





I imagine that many novel-readers who are 











neither prudes 





of the Chelsea group of unsuccessful, untidy, promiscuous | 


of lesser Mayfair and the company of best-sellers and the | 





hero of Kai Lung’s Golden Hours (Grant Ricnanps), it is 
| permissible to think that several of them would pass quickly 
to what Mr. Ernest Braman calls “The Upper Air.” Aas 
| Lung was by profession “a relater of imagined tales ;" but 
unhappily he incurred the enmity of Ming-Shu, who was the 
| vizier of the mandarin Shan Tien. This last was an autocrat 
| with a taste for being diverted, and when Kai Lung was 
| brought from prison to be sentenced for the crimes of which 
Ming-Shu falsely accused him he always succeeded, with 
the help of an adoring and adorable maiden in telling the 
mandarin such a delightfully apt story that his life was from 
time to time spared, And Ming-Shu got angrier and angrier 
at these postponements. Both in form and in style this 
volume is a great achievement. Readers unacquainted 
with Mr. Braman’s art may at first be only amused by the 
quaintness of the language, but very soon its perfect appro- 
priateness will also be recognised. I have spent golden 
hours in reading those of Ka: Lung. 


“On and after Sunday the buses which now run on Sunday 
between Chipping Ongar and Elephant and Castle will be curtailed 
at Abridge."—Hvening Paper. 

The very place for such an operation, 





tween Lee and Savina, | 


| 





| 


. | 
ed, 
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CHARIVARIA, 
*,¢ | 
Tun medical authorities are believed I 
to have the outbreak of vaccination | 
well in hand. | A 


Pro 


Mr. Eowin Scrymarour, the 


hibitionist M.P., has admitted that he | 
fell asleep in the House recently. The| 
fact that nobody attempted to awaken | 
him suggests that Members know thei 
business. 

A Rome message reports an cart 
quake shock in Italy. We remain calm 
because there is always the chance that | 
it was only 5 jignor Mu 880LI INI i dropp ng 
a hint, 


A gossip-writer re 
marks that there are a 
good many dances on 
the ¢apis just now. We 
donot, however, predict 
a great vogue for the 
carpet hop. 


We note that the ex 
hibition of the skull of 
amammoth af a scien- 
tific meeting of the 
Zoological Society was 
attended by Mr. H. ¢ 
Wewxs. Very interest 
ing for purposes of 
comparison. 


In connection with 
a forthcoming nautical 
play a parrot is being | 
sought which can use 
appropriately strong | 





battleship?’ 
¥ ' 


Mr. Winston Cuurcuit., we read 
will spend some of his holiday in Spain 
Being in need of a little restful reere- | 
ation, it is thought that he will prob l* 


ably take up bull-fighting 


A three year-old boy of New York 
City is said to speak three languages. | 
When he grows up and realises that his | 
country is dry he won't have a word | 


too many in his vocabulary. 





The Parisian lady who paraded the 


evidently thought there was some law 
against women over-dressing them- 
selves, ara 


| day. An 


| must have 


streets in pyjamas in order to be arrested | 


I, OR THE 


I ONDON. © HARIVARI. 


| formerly oceupied bya Sshmone rer But | nob let 


it prrereee our 





so called lenin 


if we know the fish trade the eonens aia. 


occupier won't let that prey on his mind, 


marmoset at the Zoo has been 
named “ Lloyd George.” We expect 
the animal brought it upon itself, 


In the Divoree Court recently Sir 
Iiuenry Duke made absolute one hun- 
dred and sixty-seven decrees nisi in one 
\merican view is that the 
famous judge was either out of form or 
» stopped for lunch, 


lt is expected that Mr. Henry Forp 
will stand for the P ‘residential © lection. 


other business we have no complaint to 
make. 


+ 
is said to build 


Mr. Monn, by the way, 
a car every seven minutes. It is too 


otten 


A man who claims to have tamed 


| wild lions, tigers and leopards is adver- 


tising for a situation. We understand, 
however, that he absolutely refused to 
tackle a young haggis on Thursday last. 


Haggis weighing seven hundred and 
leighty-five pounds is said to have 
| erossed the Border for the St. Andrew's 
Dinner at the Savoy Hotel. The Daily 
Krpress veminds us that this is the 





According to a contemporary Mr. 
LLoypGrorar’s new headquarters were 





VOL, CLXUI, 


‘iargest quantity of haggis ever released 
ifor south of the Tweed. So long as 
/Scotland accepts the blame we shall 


A A 








language. There should | Underaraduate. “I'vk DROPPED MY NEW MEERSCHAUM 
surely be no difliculty | maven’? seen ANYTHING Ov IT, HavE you?” 

in finding one in the | Near hied Professor. “Wet, NOW THAT YOU MENTION IT, 
habit of screaming, | TUINK THAT LAST HOT oO} MINE BEHAVED RATHER oppLy.” 
‘What is the | — Senticaiiiaias aaa 

use ol a So long as this kee ps his mind ofl his 





An American variety artist claims to 
be able to make himself appear to be 
twice his real size by means of an optical 
illusion. There is some talk, we under- 
stand, of inviting him over here in order 
to make him an honorary therm. 


* * 


During recent blasting operations in 


a Cornish quarry, traces of coal were | 


discovered amongst the slate. We our- 
selves came across a bit the other day 
in the last load our coal merchant left us. 


Accor: ling to a person al paragraph 
~~) oneofthe newly-elected 
| M.P.'s has become in 
separable from his silk 
hat. Newly elected 
|M.P.'s are peculiarly 
| liable to this ; and there 
| seems no remedy short 
, of an operation, 


“ To preserve a tooth 
with a dental abscess,” 
says Colonel Sir 
Wintuiam H. Winicox, 
“is like nursing a viper 
to one's breast. It is 
sure to bite.” Anyhow, 
it may be rash enough 
to try. 


“The Latest Thing 
in Dental Chairs” is a 
headline in a profes 
sional journal, Well, we 
are grateful to know 
that it isn't us. 

' 

Among the paintings 
30x, 1 pw | by a Russian artist 
which are now being 

exhibited in London, 
one, we read, is entitled “John the 
Terrible.” Can this be a portrait of a 


distinguished brother brush ? 
we 


Simp 





A famous Admiral is reported to have 
been mistaken for an actor by a lady 
who saw him on a railway-station plat 
form. This error is very rare in the case 
of gentlemen who are seen on the stage. 


4 rumour is current in military 
circles that Mr. Lovat Fraser is being 
fed on raw meat again. 


From a fenilleton: 

‘He looked into her eyes, heard there the 
music that has no sound, the ecloquénce that 
has no words, then she was in his arms, and 
the kiss he had stolen became as the came! 


that leads the caravan. 
TO BE CONTINUED 


” 


We feared as much. 
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WANTED, A COLFERS’ TRADE UNION. 


As an occasional golfer with a handi- 
cap of eighteen, I am disturbed to 
read Grorcr Duncay’s suggestion for 
making British golfers the equal of 
American. Duncan, during his recent 
trip in U.S.A. with Ape MriTcHELL, 


_ was greatly impressed by the earnest- 
| ness of American golfers, and on his 
| return is reported as observing that 
| “we should now have to stop playing 


' at golf and start working at it.” 


My 


| own feeling is that too many of us do 


this already; and personally I should 
regret to see an extension of the habit. 


| I ean only suggest that those who view 


the prospect with misgiving should 
signify their disapproval in the usual 
fashion by forming themselves into a 
Trade Union, In view of this threatened 
campaign for inereased output they 
should band themselves together to 
maintain the sacred principle of ‘ca’ 
canny.” I suggest the immediate es- 
tablishment of a National Union of 


_ Journeymen Golfers, with the following 





code of rules :— 


Rule 1.—All members of this Union 
shall be required to pledge themselves 
to uphold by word and deed the royal 
and ancient conception of golf as a 
recreation rather than a career. 


Rule 2.—No member of this Union 
shall be permitted to play before eight 
o'clock in the morning or after nine 
o'clock at night. Even on summer 
holidays sufficient time off shall be 
allowed for meals. 


Rule 3.—The following shall consti- 
tute an adequate set of tools :— 


1 Driver. 1 Putter. 

1 Brassie or Spoon, 1 Niblick. 

1 Cleek. 1 Mid Iron. 
2 (at most) Mashies. 


One jigger may be substituted for 
the cleek at the discretion of the player. 
Any member of this Union who is found 
collecting strange implementslike baffy- 
niblicks and mashie-spoons shall be 
placed out of benefit for such time as 
the Executive Council may decree, If 


| he still persists in accumulating hard- 


ware of this description, the attention 


_of the National Union of Operative 


Caddie Masters shall be drawn to his 


_ conduct so that necessary action may 


be taken to ensure that henceforward 


, be shall carry his illegal collection of 
| fire-irons for himself, 


Tule 4.—Members are strictly for- 
bidden to produce text-books on the 


| links or to plot out the position of the 


feet with a tape-measure and chalk. 
In the address wrist-waggling shall be 


_ limited to ten passes backwards and 


forwards over the ball. Not more 





than three minutes shall be allowed 
for the examination of the line of any 
one putt. 

Rule 5.—Each Local Branch of the 
Union is hereby empowered to compile 
und keep up to date a black-list of all 
seabs and blacklegs who 

(a) have been known to play three 
rounds a day ; 

(6) practise puttingonthedrawing- 
room carpet ; 

(c) turn up their noses at honest 
members of this Union with handi- 
caps of 12 and higher, or 

(d) in any other way defy the 
above Rules, whether in the letter or 
the spirit. 

Any branch shall be at liberty to 
picket the club purlieus and endeavour 
by peaceful persuasion to cut off the 


supply of partners for characters of | 


this type. 

Rule 6. (The Golden Rule.)—The 
nineteenth hole is as important as any 
that precede it, and shall be recognised 
as such in any properly constituted 
match, 

I think that will do to be going on 
with. 


HOW TO INTRODUCE A SONC. 

I seg that a play has been recently 
written by Mr. Knosiock, in which the 
songs are “introduced naturally from 
situations that arise”’ (sic). It seems 
to me that the words which I have 
quoted convey a covert sneer at the 
methods hitherto employed in musical 
drama. 

Now, I hate that sort of professional 
jealousy. What is wrong with the old- 
fashioned way of leading up to songs, 
anyhow ? What could be more natural, 
for example, than the introduction of 
the usual duet (with chorus) of the 
Prince and the Dairymaid? 

There are all the twenty-four Dairy- 
maids chatting noiselessly at the rear 
of the stage, as is their wont, in groups 
of three and four. There is the Chief 
Dairymaid (distinguished from the rest 
by her teeth, her geographical position 
and her gold-bound bucket) ; and there 
is, of course, the Prince. 








What could be more true to life than | 


that the Chief Dairymaid should re- 
mark casually to the Prince, “ How 
bright the stars are to-night”? 

The rest follows as a matter of course. 
The Prince clears his throat. 

“What do I care for stars ?”’ he asks. 


“ Your love—your love is the star which | 


guides me.” 

At this point the orchestra, cleverly 
divining his intentions, begins to make 
noises. The Prince looks up to where 
the stars would be shining if it were 
fine and it didn't happen to be a 





matinée and there weren't a roof. 





Then off he starts :— 


* Your love is the star which guides me 

Over both hill and dale ; 

Your love in the end shall lead me 
To the cottage by the vale, 

Where the bright mimosa blossoms 
And the moonbeams kiss the dew : 

Your love at the last shall bring me 
Back, love, to you.” 


The Chief Dairymaid thinks it over 
| while the orchestra is whipping itself up | 
for another frenzy, and then remarks | 
with surprising originality :— 
“My love is the star which guides you 
Over both hill and dale ; ; 
My love in the end shall lead you 
To the cottage by the vale, 
Where the bright mimosa blossoms | 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea ; 
My love at the last shall bring you 


| sack, love, to me.” 











| Then the ordinary Dairymaids get | 
the idea and announce, reckless of thie | 
misunderstandings which may arise | 
from their employment of personal pro- | 
nouns :— 

“Your love is the star which guides me,” 

ete. , etc. 

What, I ask again, could be more | 
natural ? | 

And besides, if one is to confine the | 
stage to the conventions of mere life as 
we live it in Balham, there is only one 
possible way of introducing vocal music. 
The author would have to work in a 
tea-party somehow or other and get the 
hostess to invite the Prince and twenty- 
five of her dairymaid friends. Then it 
would have to go something like this :— 

Hostess (approaching Chief Dairy- 
maid). How are you, my dear? I'm 
so glad you've all been able to get | 
away. My husband and I were saying 
to one another only last night, * To- 
morrow we'll be able to get Lydia to 
sing tous.” I dohope you ‘ve brought | 
your music. } 

Lydia. Yes, as a matter of fact I 
have, dear; but I can’t possibly sing 








to-day. You see my throat is so fear- | 
fully bad. I couldn't dream of it. 
Hostess (soothingly). Well, — never | 


mind,dear. Perhaps you'll play some- 
thing to us instead? That perfectly 
sweet thing you p'ayed last time—“ The 
Maiden’s Prayer,” I think you called it. 

Lydia, Ob, but I simply couldn't. I 
play so badly—and you have company. 
(Glances archly atthe Prince.) Perhaps 
on second thoughts I might manage 
to get through a duet if the Prince 
would helpme. (Prince signifies assent.) 
It’s called “ Your Love is the Star 
which Guides Me.” .(Common dairy- | 
maids prick up their ears.) You begin, 
Prince. 

And s0 on. 

And you've got to sit through the 
beastly song anyway, so why worry | 





about how it’s introduced ? 
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Shopper. *‘I WANT A DOLL; NOT ONE OF THOSE MODERN UGLY ONES, BUT NICE AND QUIET—ONE THAT 
Shopwalker. *‘ CERTAINLY, MADAM—SOMETHING TRANQUIL. FORWARD WITH ONE OF THOSE Bonar Laws, PLEASE, Miss JENKINS 








THE VOGUE OF THE RED BRASSARD. 
lr was night—Wednesday night. I 
sat in my armchair, smoking my pipe 
and thinking comfortably. 
“I say, Peter,” said Felicity, “I 
ik you ought to be vaccinated.” 
By Jove, yes,” I said, smoking 
hard. “And so ought you, Felicity.” 
‘I was done,” she replied, “five 
years ago. It lasts seven years, you 
ow. 
“Oh,” I murmured, smoking a trifle 
harder, “ then you're all right.” 
“I think you ought to see about it,”’ 
she said. 
“ Yes,” 
about it.” 


?} : 
tnt 
rT 
7" 


aL 


I answered, “I must see 


It was evening—Wednesday week | 


evening. I sat at my desk writing. 


i 
} 





} 


‘I say, Peter,” said Felicity, “I | 
really think you ought to be vaccinated.” | 
“ By Jove, yes,” I said, writing noisily. | 


“ And so ought—er—the kids.” 
‘My dear old lunatic,” said Felicity, 

| “I told you it lasts seven years.” 
| “Quite,” I replied, writing more 
| noisily. It was rather stupid of me; 
| everyone knows that Jack (six) and 

Jill (four) were vaccinated practically 

at birth. 


} 





* Don’t you 
“you ought to see about it?” 

i Yes,” I answ ered, “IT must see! 
about it.” 

It was morning—Wednesday fort-| 
night morning. I sat at breakfast, | 
reading my letter. 

“I say, Peter,” said Felicity, “I 
really think you ought to be vaccinated 

“By Jove, yes,” I said, re-reading 
my coal bill; “and so ought—er—but 
isn’t the epidemic entirely confined to 
localities I never visit ?’ 

“I don’t know. But it’s frightfully 
infectious. Just think of the kids.” 

“ My darling lunatic,” I said, “surely 
you remember that the kids were done 
practically at birth, and are therefore 
non-infectable. The thing lasts seven 
years, you know.” 

“Well,” said Felicity, “anyhow I 
think you ought to see about it.” 

“Yes,” I “TI must 


about it. 


answered, see 
Bes ‘“ 

It was Wednesday again. 

“Tsay, Peter,” said Felicity, “about 
this vaccination. Mother says we 

It is settled. I shall be done to-day 
I have the greatest respect for my 
mother-in-law, and when she wishes a 

















hink,” said Felicity, | thin 
| joking; I hate jokes about mo 


—————=, 


yh) 
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WON'T FRIGHTEN A CHILD 


: I doit on the spur. I am not 


c 
i 
’ 
D 





law, and my own is far too charming 
for any nonsense like that. So it is 
settled. I shall be done to-day. 


It is Wednesday again— Wednesda) 
month afternoon. 

I am at the office. The telephone 
bell is ringing. It is Felicity. Will! 
go straight down to Mother's for din- 
ner? Felicity will meet methere. Yes, 
rather, I will. 

I have put up the receiver 

What's this? A piece of red tap 
on the floor beside me. It must be 
one of these vaccination things. Some- 





4 


The whole stat 


ene has dropped it. 
has been vaccinated except me. Why) 
haven't I been vaccinated? I think I 


have been rather stupid about vaccina- 


tion; Felicity has frequently reminded 
me about it, but I simply cannot re- 


member to get it done. nust see 
it to-morrow. Firs 
Without fail. And to-nig 
we are dining with Felicity’s mothe 
and Felicity’s mother says. 

This ribbon looks rather neat round 
my arm; it fits perfectly; it might 
have been made for me. I may as well 
want it to- 


I 1 
about . thing to- 
BUOUL e 4 i uM 
YY W t 
morrow. 
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morrow, when I have been done. And 
Felicity's mother will be frightfully 
relieved at seeing it; and I would do 
anything to give the old lady pleasure. 
Yes, I will keep a on, ready for 
morrow. 


ws 


Fo x x 
It is Wednesday—the same Wednes- | 
| day night. 

“Splendid!” says Felicity. “So 
you have been done at last. Bray 
Peter!” 

This is all wrong. It upsets me. | 
must explain. 

“To-morrow, you see, Felicity,” | 
whispered; “I have arranged to bx 
done first thing to-morrow. But I got 
the ribbon in advance. I thought the 
Mater, you know—see?”’ 

And so to dinner, 

It is a wretched evening for me. I 
loathe this ribbon; I wish I had never 
put the beastly thing on. I did it 
the best, but it was a ghastly mistake. 
I feel like a living lie—a great big living 
lie. And they keep talking about my 











rotten vaccination; and my arm is 
tually beginning to ache where the 





gut,’ says Geoffrey suddenly 

weren't you done in the Army In 
1917, when we were pushed off t 
Mespot ? 

Wait a minute. This is awkward 
1917, in the Army. Mespot. G 
life! 6f course I was. Seventeen fro: 
twenty-two is five. I am inside the 
seven-year limit. 

Iam saved. I needn't be done. | 
needn't go on living this awful ] 

oi Yes, y I reply, “ of course | was.” 

‘ Well, why be done again?” 

I shouldn’t think of being 
again. The thing lasts seven years 














‘VE GOT TOO STOUT TO PLAY CiNpi ‘ 














kne Ww - : Ma jer. ** I's APRAID 
“ What's the ribbon { ) Li HAVE TO BE A 
chorus. ———— 
a aang yao BRAIN WA 
I reply. “Don’t you think it suits “ 
 . . | AND 
e , tains 
I feel better now. I am far more! ¢he head corrective of the d 
comfertable as a clown than as a liar. | energy. Having experimer 
And of course Felicity doesn't t 
. . . St ts a t * m 
ter. She is used to me sae aes Ct whit? 
More Gaps in our Maps. — 
‘« There is reason to believe that a gret » minor's 


has been reached as re garas the Dx 
zed zone, skirting the Maritza 
k 


i 





lifferent categories, without counting t) . . 
LD)’ Odecanesus group in Italian possess . 
Pe ; 





MATRIMONY 


} 





Widow Lady, with on 
Correspond with Gentleman born | 
> , ' 

Devon Pape | My goedness 





This is far the best way of being born.| In fu 


ited with the treat- 


as proved that backward 


him intellectual 
him witl 
The #gean Islands belong to about six | 7 sportsmen whose distaste is keen 
For mastering learned tomes 
We ‘Il see applied a neat machine 
a : For overcoming Oanis. 
| The don will soon electrify 
The dunce whom now he crams; 
how the sparks will fly | for ranning round.”— Midland Paper 


future “ jazz exame. ! 


The coach will turn to enginees 
And with mechanics rank ; 

His bag of tricks will disappear— 
Ampéres will fill the blank. 


So simple! merely push a knab, 


As each thickhead requires ; 
The “jutee”’ will‘then complete*the job 
Of turning out “ live wires.”’ 


Ziac-Zaa. 


* N.B.—This term should appeal to the 
thousands of temporary Civil Servants who 
| were put through the recent series of three 
| nimute intelligence tests 
From a list of Labour Candidates 
Mr. Mallon Warden, Mr. Toynbeo Hall.” 
Ne uth Afri in Paper 


We regret that neither Mr. Warden | 


nor Mr. Hall secured election 


; . , 
Ra. anted, experienced vampers, also girls 


| A-chance for some of our flappers 


| 
| 
| 


a rene 


inet tessa eines ns meas 








| 
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THE REFUSALS OF MARCARET. 
Tue Sixtnu Rerusav. 

Scene: A railway-carriage which is 
supposed to be rapidly approaching 
Paris from the South. Margaret is 
alone in the compartment with Martin. 


Martin (sighing). In less than an 
hour, Margaret. 

Margaret. I was hoping it would be 
sooner than that. 

Martin. Isn't that rather unkind ? 

Margaret (evasively). It’s very hot. 
I’m very hungry. And this is a very 
tiresome train. 

Martin. But we are at least together. 

Margaret (looking at him with some 
concern), Is 1t as bad as that ? 

Martin. Yes, Margaret, I've reached 
the stage when I'd rather be bored 
with you than happy by myself. 

Margaret (severely). 1’m sorry, Mar- 
tin, but this isn’t according to pro- 
gramme. 

Martin. I’m not blaming you, Mar- 
garet. 

Margaret. I should think not, indeed. 
[ consider that I’ve behaved extremely 
well. 

Martin (regretfully). Excessively well. 

Margaret. We agreed to be happy 
while it lasted and not to be sorry when 
it was over. 

Martin. Admitted. 

Margaret. You knew perfectly weil 
that I had other plans. 

Martin. So you have always given 
ine to understand. 

Margaret. It’s true that I didn’t in- 
trude them upon you. 

Martin. No, Margaret. To 
would hardly have been tactful. 

Margaret. Very well then, what more 
could you reasonably want ? 

Martin (leaning forward and sud- 
denly laying a hand on her arm). You, 
Margaret. 

Margaret (severely). I said “ reason- 
ably.” 

Martin. I certainly don’t want to 
say goodbye as soon as we arrive in 
Paris. 

Margaret (infleribly). There’s no 
alternative. 

Martin. There 
Margaret. 

Margaret. There couldn't be more. 
More than one would be bad English. 

Martin (not to be turned aside). Will 


insist 


is one alternative, 


| you marry me, Margaret ? 


| that it’s impossible, 


t 
! 


Margaret ( protesting). But this is a 
new idea. 

Martin. It’s not new to me. I’ve 
been thinking of it ever since we got 
into the train. 

Margaret. You know perfectly well 
Martin. I’m 
already engaged. 





| of a holiday by running away. A worse | 





would you marry me then? 


Martin. Engagements are sometimes 
broken off. 

Margaret. Not my kind of engage- 
ment. 

Martin, Are you as much engaged'as 
all that ? 

Margaret. I’m tremendously en- 
gaged. Infact I’m going to be married 
next week. 

Martin. Must you do that? I mean, 
we've been getting on so splendidly. 

Margaret. Holidays don’t count. We 
settled that at the beginning. 

Martin. I shall never forget those 
wonderful days on the Mediterranean. 

Margaret. I don't want you to forget 
them. But you can’t marry everybody 
who happens to come along during the 
holidays. 

Martin. Don’t put it like that, Mar- 
garet. It sounds so dreadfully casual 

Margaret. But that’s just the point 
ofa holiday. It’s always clearly under- 
stood that there must be an end of it. 

Martin. I don’t like that theory at 
all. It’s a heartless theory. It’s also 
a very dangerous theory. 





Margaret. Holidays are necessarily 
dangerous, especially to people who 
aren't used to them. There ought to! 
b2 a special course at our schools and | 
universities: “Holidays and How to 
Use Them.” Very few peop!e really 
know how to amuse themselves. 

Martin (sadly), I'm one of them, 
apparently. 

Margaret. Don’t let it depress you, | 
Martin. It’s admittedly rather diffi- 
cult. You see, none of the ordinary 
rules apply. You're suddenly turned 
loose with nothing particular to do, 
ainong new people, in new surroundings 
and in quite a novel frame of mind. No | 
wonder people get confused. 

Martin. | suspected at least a week 
ago that the Mediterranean was bad for 
me. I ought to have run away. 

Margaret. You can’t avoid the perils 





| 





| 
fate might have overtaken you. 

Martin. From Scylla to Charybdis ? 

Margaret. Both were on the Medi- 
terranean. 

Martin. But, Margaret, haven't you 
any feeling at all? You can’t just take, 
a taxi at the station and forget all about 
our time together, and behave as though 
nothing had happened. 

Margaret. There are pleasant things 
which are only pleasant because they 
cannot possibly last. Many pleasant | 
things are like that. 

Martin. I refuse to consider you as 
one ofthem. (Very persuasively) Why | 
won't you marry me, Margaret ? ; 

Margaret (exasperated). L've already 
told you that I ’m engaged. s 

Martin. But if you weren't engaged | 


|} the comfort of the Nursing Staff, as 
} them will 


Margaret (considering the matter). 
You'd make a splendid husband for 
holidays. But I doubt whether you'd 
be a really good husband for ordinary 
occasions. 

Martin. This is base ingratitude. In 
what have I ever failed you? Don't I 
always know exactly how to amuse 
you and where to take you and what 
you want to do the day after to- 
morrow ? 

Margaret. That only proves what | 
am trying to tell you. You're 
splendid for holidays that I cannot 
think of you in any other condition. 

Martin. So you coolly propose to 
say goodbye at the railway station and 
never see me again. 

Margaret. Why do you insist on 
being so very definite? Who knows 
what may happen in the future? | 
often go to the Mediterranean. 

Martin. But you will be married, 
Margaret. 

Margaret. Even so I shall occasion- 
ally take a holiday. 

Martin. Very well, Margaret. 


>O 


again. 

Margaret. It would be lovely to meet 
again, provided of course it were quite 
by accident. And I trust you will meet 
me in the proper spirit. 

Martin. It's saying goodbye in the 
proper spirit that is so difficult. I know 
it’s my duty to be cheerful. But it 
isn't easy. 

Margaret. Play up, Martin. Here is 
Paris. 


I'll | 
consent to lose sight of you for ever in | 
the hope that we shall shortly meet | 








Martin (responding heroically). Paris | 


already? What quaint noises the 
French porters make! 


Margaret. All porters are like that. 


I think it must be part of their training. 
Martin. I'll get you one, Margaret 


Number 48 looks rather nice. (Out of 
the window) Facteur ! 
Margaret. Goodbye, Martin. And 


don’t forget there are two hat-boxes. 
Martin (reproachfully). Do 1 ever 
forget? Two hat-boxes, a suit-case 
and three pieces of registered luggage 
Facteur ! 
‘ind he hands the light articles 
efficiently through the window. 





‘‘ Waiter, English, aged 24, English and 
Continental exp., seeks Sit., rest. or lounge.” 
Daily Paper. 
a quiet life. 


g, in fact, for 


Anything, 


From a hospital’s appeal for 
Nurses’ Home :— : 
‘** The new buildings will add materialls 


7 ‘ 
-é ye 





then have a small bedroom 
themselves.”’ 


We tremble to think of their present 
condition. 
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“FJar.eos5e—— 
I » ALL RIGHT, CONSTABLE. I AM WELL AWARE THAT THIS IS ONLY A DREAM. I assuRt 
The absent-minded Gentleman. *‘ 17'S QUITE ALL RIGHT r | 
THIS TYPE OF NIGHTMARI 
U THAT I FREQUENTLY EXPERIENCE THIS TYPE OF NIGHTMA | 








—————————————— 


; You, 


| policy,” said Mr. Slott gently. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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DEMOCRACY AT WORK. 


(Advance Extracts from “ The Memoirs 
of a Private Secretary.”’) 
II. 

No one can say that the people of 
Puddleton do not take their politics 
seriously. And they have, of course, a 
passion for pure politics, untouched by 


_ any sort of trickery or the introduction 


of “personalities.” Indeed, on this 
matter the gang of rowdies (all nation- 


| alities) who followed Mr. Slott from 


| meeting to meeting were sensi- 
| tive to the point of touchiness. 
| They would sit as quiet as mice 
| for minutes at a time while he 


| mildly,““Mr. Doolan announces 


| “Nab, then, no mud-slinging!” | 


| men rose infuriated in all quar- 
| ters of the hall, shouting with 
| passion, “ You let 'im alone— 


and asked, at the end of the 
| speech, in the mildest manner 
| the question, “Are you in| 
favour of religious education| 7 / 





When we had added up all the anony- 
mous letters we reckoned that Puddle- 
ton was going to have about seven hun- 


dred-and-fifty visitors on polling-day. 


Just then the door opened and a mys- 
terious gentleman entered, peered into 
every corner of the room, locked the 
door behind him, said, “Mr. Slott’s 


room?” and sat down on bis hat. 
“ What can I do for you?” said I. 


The man leaned forward and whis- 
pered with great intensity, “ Have you 


got your eye on Rourke?” 


before the poll closed and go through 
the Register name by name. And, 
says he, ‘There's a dead man here, 
and he not voted atall. Will you go 
out, now, Patrick O’Brien, and vote for 
the gentleman yourself? And there's 
Michael Murphy is away in a ship, 
and it would be a kindness, I’m think- 
ing, James Walsh, if some dacent man 
was to drop a little vote in the box for 
him, and him tossing on the great sea?’ 
And I tell you, there wasn’t a dead 
man for haif-a-mile around that didn't 








expounded his policy, but any 
reference to Mr. Doolan's policy 
gave enormous offence. 

One evening he said quite 
that he is a Free Trader. . .” 
Pandemonium broke loose. 


was the manly ery; and strong 


E.'s said nothink ababt 
Let's ‘ave your policy!” 
“I have just given you my 


' 
sec. 


* But Mr. Doolan says ... . 

“ Never mind what ’e says!” 
cried the generous electors. 
«We want no personalarities. 
What abaht Carson?” 

On the other hand, when 
ove of Mr. Slott’s supporters, 
a little schoolmaster, attended 
one of Mr. Doolan’s meetings 





in the schools?” he was im- | / 
mediately seized by two ex- / 
ceedingly strong men, who 
pinched his arms, struck him 
in the stomach with their 
elbows, bashed his hat over his |__.__ 





“CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE.” 
“A HAPPY NOYES TO HEAR.” 


| vote that night. That's what 
| he'll do on Wednesday, I tell 
you. Vote early and often, he 
says—and a good motter too.” 
| “Well, how are 
stop r 





lthat’s what it is,” 
j}man. “And you people are a 
| darned sight too innocent.” 
“I’m not so sure,” said I in 
|a worldly way. “ But what do 
| you think we ought to do?” 
“Do! There’s only one 
thing youcando. Do the sa 
yourselves! Getafew hundred 
good men from London—and 


and often—that’s the ticket. 
tleman stealthily withdrew. 

At this point 1t seemed only 
|fair to inform Mr. Doolan of 
| the sinister preparations being 

nade on his behalf. I wrote 
to him :— 

Dear Sir,—This is to inform 

you that no fewer than eight 
| hundred men, natives of Glas- 
| gow, Dublin, Belfast and othe: 
cities, propose to visit this 
town on the 15th inst., in 
| order to personate voters, dead, 
' 
| 


| absent or alive. 

| As you have probably been 
| informed already, a fair numbe: 
jhave of course been engaged 
| to act on Mr. Slott’s side; but 





head and flung him into the street, with 
bitter yells of “No hooligans here!” 
They understand politics, these fellows. 

Two daysafter Nomination the anony 


| mous warnings began to arrive. 


The first said: ‘One hundred men 


| careful. 


* Rourke?” 
* Rourke. 
man. “ He'll do you down if you ain't 
Listen!” 
come to warn you. Jlersonaticn |! 
“Good Heavens!” I said, astounded ; 


, 


are being brought over from Dublin to} “ but that’s illegal.” 


personate both Doolan’s voters and 
your own.” 

The second (a postcard) said : “ Beware 
of wolesale personation. Two hun- 
dred men are coming down special from 
Glasgow.—A Frienp.” 

The third said: “* Look out for dead 
men voting. They are getting one hun- 
dved-and-fifty dockers from Belfast for 

| pole-day.” 








“TI tell you he’s got fifty Irishmen 
coming from Liverpool.” 

“That makes eight hundred,” I said 
“They'll bave to run a special.” 

“ What's that?” said the man, glan- 
cing furtively over his shoulder. 

“Oh, nothing. What do you think 
we ought to do?” 

“I tell you that man Rourke’'s a bad 
‘un. I've seen him sit down an hour 


He's a bad ‘un,” said the 


he hissed: “I've 


_j since the transport and feeding 
|of so large a body of men must involve 
much trouble and expense to both sides, 
I am to suggest that the arrangements 
should be cancelled by mutual agree- 
j ment. 

I am to add, however, that in any 
| case where it is considered essential for 
deceased voters to record their votes 
Mr. Slott will, of course, place no ob- 
stacles in their way, provided that the 
practice is kept within those bounds of 
decency and due restraint which have 
been honourably recognised in previous 
contests in this great constituency. 
| Iam, Sir, 
| Yours faithfully, P. Hicks, 
Private Secretary. 


we to! 


“I tell you; it’s wicked— | 
said the | 





see they vote early. Vote erly | 


And with these words the gen- | 
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Nervous Maiden Lady ne ; t On, DI JANE, DO YOU THINK THE PAINTER'S MAN SAW MI 
Jane (cheerfull Lor’ BLESS Y MUM, I } rr FE MUST ‘AVE SEEN SOME QUE} SIGHTS s TIM 
There was no answer. Polling-day | little less myste: s. “* Well, that wasa at the change of Government has not been 
came, and every polling-station was | good day's w I said. (Wehad won. — Your Dye-Hanp 


placarded with the awful penalties for Yes,” said he, “the best I ‘ve had 


Personation.’ Each side f i thet i long t ‘ i DO YOU LACK GOUT 





polling-booths with clouds of person- I got a hb.” be went on happily Ines Datsx Fovur-Suoorine-Stak Port 
ting agents, detectives and spies And I wish there was an [lection | AND BE A FINE OLD CRUSTY 
that it was difficult for the mere voter | every d ENGLISH GENTLEMAN 

ipproach. Soon after breakfast eac What d’ you mean?” said I. Grout 1s just the thing be while 
ide caused a perfectly innocent but ‘Il wa the men they arrested,” | ay the Long Winter Evenings 
eedy and accommodating citizen t e said ind father was the other | Three bottles a day ensures a generous 
be arrested, and the town ! g wil one A, 2. Sl. Gout 


the cries of the newsbovs, “ Arrest GOUT | Jn three qualitie Painful, Exira Paint 


+; t . : + 
ersona ] e: y nvences ¢ ’ 1 . 
a os i 4, Sum Tre statement made last week by Sir 





ected ! During the day these mer rLLiamM Wine that gout is almost STICK TO 1T AND VERY SOON 
re haled before the magistrates, ac- . ; . alias b ll come as a GOUT WILL OUT, 
. I ( Y Whi come f 
quitted for lack of e1 nce, and rici : : ? he fol ing Te nial 
i 2 rd qd =e 1 en ‘ . But to those who are not suffering | Read the following Testimonials :— 
ewarcec nkK-not »U . of | 
Sa ert the disease, and should be a con- GENTLEMEN.—I have taken only one bottle | 
newsl oys cried on Mean ‘ . ntot se whoare. At the same | of your port and it was more than enough.’ 
‘ andidates rushed lurio isiy irom bootn | | me lovers of ancient British institu- Major CuuTwry writes :—*' My gout sim ply 
Lo booth, hoping at each one t nnd). haar render their gout feeds on the stuff and asks for mors i 
. n Wil ‘ su are hel gou | 
that some genuine personator had be a 


: } struggle, and it is possible 
ized and cast ree eg it a campaign for the propagation THE GOURMAND RESTAURANT 
Alas, not one Can it be that ou , ret a Pea . 


be SLarved. We therefore SreciaL Taries por Gour Exnruvustasts. 
iniormants were misiniormed 


] 
= . the following extracts from the! Thurteen-course Dinners. A perfect remedy for 
be that there was m personation altet ,% that No Gout feeling 
; 
i 
; 





ike 
mc ‘ : newspapers of the neat future :— 
all Or—hideous thought !—can 1 Editor Revive an old English custom and be a Gout 
that whe re w vt t undetected , eo Subject 
hat what there was we ecte ~ Sin.—Yesterday I distinctly saw } 


Wecannottell. The ballot is secret. 1 auffering from gout. It is years since | DINE WITH US 
But the next day in the street I ran | thictimet ed complaint last visited these | Our Mott Eat, drink and be merry that | 
nto oul mysteriot s visitor, looking a hores. and its return contirms my content n! to-morrow you may have gout 
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SHOCKING TRAVESTIES. 
II,—Homiuny Movurrrvr, 
(Just out.) 
By Joun Moser: 
Persons. 
Mizpah Webfoot. 
Kerenhappuch Smith. 
A Man in Armour. 
Homily Moultfur. 
| Willy Catchmice. 
| Rake Moultfur. 
Lady Bingo. 
Barmy Bingo. 
Letta Catchmice. 
| Spirits. 
Soda-water, 


*LD, 


Liqueurs. 


The scene is a panelled room. 
looks like this:-— 


Ps a. aay 


ie) 


9 














The middle black dot is the Man in 
Armour. The two side black dots are 
pictures. One is a picture of Homily 
Moultfur, and the other a picture of 
Willy Catchmice. They were lovers, 
and both died about twenty years before 
the play begins. The Man in Armour 
is dead too. He has been dead for 
hundreds of years, Above him on a 
panel is painted the Moultfur device, a 
haved beaver passant regardant with 
the motto Sans fourrure et sans fureur. 
The long thing in the room is the table, 
and the two round things are chairs. 
The great difficulty in the play is to 
remember which of the characters are 
alive and which are dead, and in acting 
it will probably be better for the dead 
ones to have a red ribbon tied around 
the left arm in order to help the audi- 
ence. In the List of Persons I have put 
daggers against them. 
Scene I, 
i The maid-servants, Mizpah and 
Kerenhappueh, are arranging the two 
chairs, though, as nobody ever sits 
| down on them, there is not much point 
| im it. Kerenhappuch is frightfully 
| old and Mizpah is middle-aged. 


two 


Mizpak (slightly altering the position 
| of the first chair). Let me see that | 
have forgotten nothing. 

Kerenhappuch (slightly altering the 
| position of the second). No, that is all. 
| Mizpah (starting), What is that? 
Kerenhap meh. Only a ghost. This 

house is full of ghosts, no matter how 
hard one sweeps and dusts. There is 
the ghost of Miss Homily to begin with. 
| She is always here. She speaks to me 
| sometimes, 
Mizpah., 


Does she really? 


Lady 
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Bingo’s sister ? 


is it not? What a strange name it is 


Homily ! 


LONDON CHARIVARL, — 


Wally. No, thanks. 
Rake. Have a gin cocktail ? 


Mr. Barmy's poor dead 
aunt? Thatisa picture of Miss Homily, 
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Willy. 
Rake. 


No, thanks. 


Look here, this is the only 


Kerenhappuch, Not stranger than|time I come on, if you won't have a 
yours or mine, Mizpah, The other) drink, what’s the use of my coming 
picture is Mr, Willy Catelimice. He) on all? I shall go away and die 


has a strange name too. He painted 
both those pictures. 
he was. 
He was a live blind brand of hell. 
always walking about this room. 
Mizpah, Lor, how you dorun on! 
who's the man in armour over there‘ 
Kerenhappuch, ‘That was Sir Nib 


Ile's 


And | 


bold Moultfur, the founder of the fambly. | 


He was killed in the Wars of the Roses 
He talks sometimes too. 


It | funny, as if he had a cold or something, 


' pore old gentleman. 


| 
| 


| whirring, mechanical sound). A 








Mizpah. 
with you, you do. 
They go out. 
strikes twelve. 
The Man in Armour naatity. with a 
duther 


The church 


day is dead, 
Scene II. 
Homily Moultfur comes into the room 
She is in while and weeping. 


Homily. Tam Homily Moultfur, and 
Lamdead. But Icannotrest. I kee op | 
getting mixed up with the live char 
acters, which is very embarrassing 
Some of them can see me and some ol 


them can't. Thank goodness we are 


jnow going to have a scene of twenty 


years ago, when there were no dead 
characters about. 

The Manin Armour (crossly). You for 
get be. I was dot livig twedty years 
ago. 

Homily. 
you don’t 
you're in armout 
about. (She 
is turned on.) 


Enter Willy Catchmice, 


No, not 


count, 


you, Nibbold. But 
old thing, because 
and can't move 
and the daylight 


i0ons T 


carrying a 


parcel 
Willy. He mily, 1 love you, but I am | 
very unhappy 
Homily. I love you too, Willy. Tell} 


me why you are unhappy. 

W illy. For many reasons. But ehietly 
because I am a great artist, and yet not 
as great as I might be. 

Homily. Wait a moment. Someone 
is calling me. I shall be back very soon. 

rit. 

Willy. This is a go od ¢ hance for re 
storing the Moultfur family jewels that 
I have just repented of stealing. (He 
stuffs his parcel hastily into the head 
prece of the Man in Armour.) 

Enter Rake Moultfur. 

Rake. Hullo, Willy, what are you 
doing with poor old Nibbold’s head” 
Have a brandy-and-soda ? 


He was a bad one, | 
He broke Miss Homily’s heart. | 


But he talks | 


You let your fancy run away | 


} 1 
CLOCKk | 


{ Does 0. 
Enter Kerenhappuch. 
Kerenhappuch, There’s one that had 


again, 


| better be getting out of this house and 
never come near if again, and that's 
you, Mr, Willy. 

Willy. Why? 


Kerenhappuch. Miss Homily is speak 
ing to two people now, Sir. One of 





them is that farm-girl you painted a | 


picture of and then ruined, and the 

| other is your wife. 

| Willy. How extremely annoying 
[They both go out and the stave is 

empty. 

The Man in 

great difficulty because of the parcel of 

\jewels which is just where his NOSE 

ought to®@), A duther day is dead 

| Scene ITT. 

| It is afternoon. Homily is on the staye 

alone. 


Homily. 1 am now me—I mean my 
jown ghost again. Last scene | was 
myself as I was before I became n 5 
gh st, if you understand me. I n 
hate Willy and am 
thing in my power to punish hin J 
‘am going to make it hell for Will, 

The Man Armour (revenge/u 
on account of his sufferings). That 
| right. Bake it. You were his victib 
ad he deserves to be pudished. 

Enter Barmy and Lady Bingo 

| Barmy. 1 do wish Letta would con e, 
Mother. 

Lady Bingo. Why ? 

Barmy. Because | love her, 
has promised to be my wife. 
| Enter Letta Catchmice, with the gost 

of Willy walking close behind her. 

Lady Bingo. I hear, Letta, that y: 
have promised to marry my son, I may 
las well tell you at once that such a 
thing is quite impossible. Do sit down, 
instead of fidgeting about like 


going to do ey 


wm 


and e 


u 


| Barmy, 
that. 
Barmy. I'm not fidgeting about, 
| Mother. I 'in standing quite still. That's 
the ghost of Willy Catehmice fidgeting 
about. Willy Catehmice dims away. 
Letta, Will you please tell me why | 
shouldn't marry Barmy, Lady Bingo” 
Lady Bingo. There are many reasons 
In the first place your father, Willy 
broke my sister Homily’s heart. He 
used to borrow money from her in order 
to live with a girl he had ruined. And 
then he married someone else without 
telling Homily. 
lhe stcle the family jewels and brow; 


ght 


Armow (speaking with | 


Last and worst of all, | 
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‘“Anp nroow'’s Dap oma 


** CONSIDERING 


Visitor. 
Visitor 


our house to poverty bo now 


you | 
understand, 
Letta. | don’t care what my father 


did. He was a beautiful artist 
She draws away and slands de 
fiantly under the picture of W ills 
Catchmice. 
Barmy. I don't know what to do. | 


must go away at once and decide 


rushes out followed by Lady Bingo.) 
The Ghost of Homily comes ent 
the room and beqins to talk to the 


Ghost of Willy Catchmice, which 
| has now thickened i) 
| Letta does nOL See the wt, 
Homily. Now I have my revenge. | 


nuve 


Ggath 


have made your hell worse, | 
prevented your daughter from marrying 
my nephew. It was I who told Lady 
Bingo everything you had done. 

Willy Catchmice. Oh! Homily, Hi 
mily, torture me if you must, but spare 
my daughter. 

Hlomily. Never! 

The Man in Armour, That's right! 
Good! Good! He bust atode! 

Re-enter Barmy. 

Barmy. Letta, I don't care what you 
father did. If you will bave me | am 
| yours. 





wHatr?” mall 
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Se ee ee eens tree ee 


me mes 
ee 


WELI THANK 


Hh GETTI HiT OLD, 


Letta. Barmy (They em 
speaking to Willy as they | 


race.) 


way togethe 


ain I relent. Love is] 
fall. Willy, L forgive you now. (They | 
| fade out completely hand-in-hand j 
The Manin Armour, Itisedough. They 
lave released frob torbed Love atodes. | 


Letta. Oh, Ba my, did you hear Sir | 





Nibbold? He's even boarser than usual | 
Lo night ! 
Barmy (delirious in his new-found 
Yes, isn't he? I think I'll give 


the old be opar i drink (He mires a| 
oda and ts about to pour il) 
the helmet 1 he Ti he 8Ce8 that there | 
a package inside, and pulls it out.) | 
Great Scott! The family jewels ! | 
Leita. Then my father was a good | 
He never stole them after all. 
| 


ul indy and 
rut 











man 
Barmy. Bother bein; good, We 
! all be rich ! 
The Manin Armour (at last speaking 
learly again), Another play is read! 
- E.vor. 
Policemen are not entitled to read out 
l th idence from notebooks like a parrot ; 
sid the Magiatrat Daily Paper 
We should never have believed that any 
parrot could do this if we had not had 
t straight from the beak. 


I 


That brooks no bar of race nor class 





eee 





CONRBIDERING 


yot 


KNOW 


Be THIRTY TO-MORROW 


TO 


| 
LINES A FALLEN STAR. | 
(After reading innumerable Toy 
Catalogues). 
uv yesterday serene and proud, 
Joyond the reach of lesser clay, 
ile ruled a million hearts that bowed 
Before the throne of Play. 


Ile ate the luscious fruit of fame ; 
He drained the heady wine of power; | 
(nd stamped the magic of a name 
Upon the fleeting hour. 


He knew the love whose eye can pass | 
Beyond the mere external husk, 


Nor Ethiopian’s dusk. 


Less than the grime that covers him 
In some forsaken place, disowned 

He lies, a dead forgotten whim— 
The Golliwog dethroned, 


At Lausanne :—~ 
The Russian stand is that the Dardanelles 
should be left entirely ‘ free’ to all commercial 
ships and entirely * « losed’ to all commercial 
ships.” —Kvening Paper. 
As usual the Bolshevists want to have 
it both ways, 
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Sister. 
Biood (in his first year at Oxford). 
Father (formerly of the ' Varsity Fight). ‘“ 


‘“‘On, Boppy, HOW TOPPING! 


Sy 


Wuat Is 1rT?”’ 
‘* On, Just A COLLEGE 
I THOUGHT 


WINE CLUB.”’ 


AT FIRST IT WAS A HA 








THE TRUTH-TELLERS. 

Ir is reported that the University of 
Pennsylvania has added-to its curri- 
culum acoursein Truth-Telling. With- 
out any feeling of disrespect for the 
American nation, one cannot help being 
vlad to see that they themselves have 
at last realised that—well, I mean, if 
they think that such a thing is needed 
in America, who are we to say that it 
isn’t? 

Anyhow, what exactly is a course in 
Truth-Telling? I suppose the Professor, 
letting them down as lightly as possible, 
begins his first lecture something like 
this :— 

“In introducing to youthis somewhat 
unfamiliar subject, gentlemen, I wish 
first of all to disabuse your minds of 
the idea that it is never wise to tell the 
truth at all. This is not the case. Oc- 
casions certainly do arise—I have even 
encountered them myself—in which, so 
far from being unwise, it is extremely 
advantageous to tell the truth. I need 
only instance the means, familiarto all of 
us, by which Greorce WasHINGTON was 
enabled to attract sufficient initial pub- 
licity to qualify himself for the post of 
our first President. And though his case 


is possibly unique it will at least suffice 





to diaprove the contention that truth. 
telling must inevitably end in disaster.’ 

After that, of course, he could go on 
by easy stages to show that a judicious 
use of the truth may be made to pay in 
cases which at first sight might appear 
doubtful or even positively dangerous, 
until eventually he would bring his 
class to contemplate with equanimity 
the revolutionary notion that itis almost 
always worth while, before speaking, to 
pause for a moment and see if the truth 
would not do as well as a lie. 

To be really effective, however, a pre- 
liminary study of this ditficult subject 
should be taken in hand at a very much | 
earlier age. By means of “Truth with- | 
out Tears; or, the Child’s Guide to 
Veracity ” 





natural instincts and inclinations gently | 
For instance, much could | 


remoulded. 
be done by copying out several times a 
day such sentences as these :- 
“I tell the truth once every day. 
“My Poppa often tells the truth.’ 
“My Poppa sometimes tells the truth 
even to my Momma.” 


“Soon I shall tell the truth vent 


every day.” 
“When I am big I shall often te! 
the truth too.” 


and appropriate copy-book | 
maxims, the young idea could have its | 


| 
| « Mr. 
es 
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LF-BLUE FOR DRESSMAKING 


That, together with a little « exercise 
in Couéism (such as the whole class 
repeating in unison for an hour each 
morning, ‘ Every day and in every way 
I tell fewer and fewer lies"’), ought to 
prove a valuable groundwork be 
tackling the scientific side of the 
ject at the University. 

The Americans are a very thorough 
people and what they do take up they 
take up heart and soul. It is therefore 
by no means impossible that the Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania may have struc! 
la spark that will set the whole nation 
| aflame ; everybody may soon be telling 
ithe truth. There must be many anxious 
| minds in America to-day. 
| 
| 


ore 


sulb- 











“Mr. ———- deems it unnecessary to ment 
Goldsmith's ‘ mute ingloricus Milton.’ ” 
Review Column in Local Pape: 
We wonder if he has also ignored Gray's 
“cur of low degree.”’ 





- states that the Cabaret will 
continue the same performance as hitherto 
with a full chorus, stage costumes and prin 


c _ The restrictions imposed by th 
L.C.C. do not come into operation until 
The Cunarder Andania, outward bound fot 


Canada, left Southampton with a considerabl 
cargo of chestnuts.’’"—Evening Paper. 


| After which, no doubt, the performance 
will brighten up considerably. 
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THE SHEEP-TROT. 
Srrernon Grorce. “OUR RESPECTIVE FLOCKS SEEM DISPOSED TO GAMBOL TOGETHER: 


SHALL WE TWAIN NOT TREAD A MEASURE TOO?” 
PRESUMPTUOUS SWAIN; I PREFER FOR THE MOMENT TO 
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Amarycuis Asquira. “ NAY, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
Monday, November 27th The new 
Ministers had their first serious experi 


ence of Question-time, and on the whole|blance to 


ucquitted themselves well. 
cries of “Speak up!” 
ever, that the voice-production of som: 
of them is capable of improvement. | 
am sure Mr. Lanr-Fox, for example, 
does not use tones of Whispering 


Frequent 


humility when he is addressing unruly 
followers of the Bramham Moo: 

After the Prime Minister's warning 
that the Irish Free State Constitution 


Bill must be passed by December 6th | 


and could not be amended, debate upon 
it seemed superfluous. 


the Labour Party were very much | 


annoyed when Mr. Saknatvata, the 
Parsee recruit, moved its rejection, o1 
the ground that what Ireland really 
wanted was a Workers’ Republic. T 
listened uneasily as he poured forth, 
from the top of his voice, a cascade of 
sesquipedalian epithets, to the huge de- 
light of the Die-hards, and were greatly 
relieved when, at the close of his speech, 
he suddenly descended to the vernacula 


(as spoken in Battersea) and remarked, 


“This is all tosh.” 


PUNCH, OR 


Indicated, how- |} 


In consequence | 
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VACCINATED ] Give ‘m™ 


The Government are fortunate in 


having found in Mr. Dovuaias Hoae an} 


\ttorney General who in appearance, 
voice and manner bears a strong resem- 
Lord Hrwart, the 
successful holder of the post in modern 


most 
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times Looking lke ‘‘the sweet little 
cherub who sits up aloft” he delivered 
his maiden speech to-night, and in 
duleet tones charmed away the anxie 
ties expressed by previous speakers as 
to the ultimate effect of the Bill. 

| Tuesday, November 28th. 
| Lord Carson's sudden indisposition it 
| was Lord LanspowNe who interrogated 
{the Government with regard to the 
| compensation payable to British citi- 
|} zens in Southern Ireland for malicious 
linjuries. Lord LANspOWNE is himself 
ove of the sufferers, for his beautiful 
| place, Derreen, has been sacked by the 
Republicans ; and there was pathos in 
his final appeal for those whose homes, 
like his, had been destroyed, but who, 


seemed necessary, 
demurred to Lord LanspowNnr's descrip 


He urged the Peers to remember the 
state of England during the Wars of 
the Roses, and to look at these matters 
‘in long perspective.” 
still hopeful that the Treaty policy 
would be successful, and that we were 


welter of destruction in Ireland.” 








Owing to | 


unlike him, had no other home to go to. | 
Speaking with rather more heat than | 
Lord BirkENHEAD | 


tion of the present condition of Ireland. | 


He himself was 


now witnessing “ the last outburst and | 


nS anit 
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In the Commons a new Writ for 
South Portsmouth was issued, to the 
accompaniment of ironical cheers from 
the Labour Members, who seemed to 
think that there was some connection 
between the unfortunate illness that 
has compelled Major Cayzer to termi- 
nate his Parliamentary career and the 
fact that the Parronsae Secretary is 
at present without a seat. 

Major Tryon’s task in endeavouring 
to justify the transference of some 
hundreds of mentally-afflicted ex-Ser- 
vice men from the care of the Ministry 
of Pensions to that of the Poor Law 
Guardians was not rendered easier 
when Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN joined 
in the appeal on their behalf. Fortu- 
nately, perhaps, for the Government, 
Mr. Jack Jones created a diversion by 
addressing the Ministerial Bench col- 
lectively as “You dirty dogs!” and 
being forthwith requested to leave the 
House. 

The way of the economist is indeed 
hard in a House which is all for re- 
trenchment in the abstract, but dead 
against it whenever its human feelings 
are aroused. Mr. Ormspy-GorE was 
unfortunate in having to admit almost 
in the same breath that a lady. doctor 
doing good work in a Fiji hospital had 
heen ‘‘axed"’ for financial reasons, that 
a residency for the High Commissioner 
in Baghdad had cost £167,000, and that 
we were still paying £5,000 a month to 
secure the uncertain affections of an 
Arab potentate, Inn Saoup. 

The Lrish Bills passed through Com- 
mittee. The discovery that, among the 
further payments which this country 
had to find, was a salary of eight thou- 
sand pounds a year for a Governor of 
Northern Ireland,caused mucheriticism. 
Captain Wevawoop-Beyn thought if 
the Ulstermen wanted a Governor they 
should pay for him themselves. Mr. 
Jonnston suggested that the post should 
be sold to the highest bidder, as there 
was sure to be someone with more 
money than sense who would pay for 
the privilege of driving through the 
streets of Belfast in a top-hat to lay 


foundation-stones. Colonel Wepawoop 


quoted the saying ofa famous American, 
that the man who was fit to govern 
another was not yet born, and said that 
was the principle held on the “abour 
Benches. It is not known whefaer Mr. 
Ramsay Macponavp is prepared toagree 
with him. 

Wednesday, November 29th.—Lord 
BinkENHEAD has been compared in 
some quarters to BrouGHam, whom in 
the versatility of his genius he indeed 
resembles. Happily, however, he shows 
no intention of imitating the conduct 
of his eccentric predecessor, who after 


his exclusion from the Chancellorship 





retired from Westminster and sulked 
in his tent for a whole year. This after- 





COLONEL JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 


AFTER A MEDALLION OF THE INVENTOR OF 
WEDGWOOD POTTERY, RECENTLY PRESENTED 
TO THE NaTIONAL Porrrarr GALLERY, 


noon he was on his legs again with a 
mordant little speech in answer to Lord 
SypENHAM’S criticism of our acceptance 


“i PAN 


ne 
iW 





PENANCE. 


Mr. Jack Jones or SILveRrown. 


of the mandates in Mesopotamia and 
Palestine. 

Whether his object was to disclaim 
anything more than a technical respon 
sibility for the policy that took us there, 
and to pin it upon the Prime Minister 
and Lord Curzon, who were Members 
of the War Cabinet (as he was not) 
which decided upon it, or to strengthen 
the Government's hands in resisting 
the clamour for immediate evacuation 
raised in a section of the Press, was 
not too clear. But, if the last, his aid 
was not too warmly welcomed by Lord 
Satispury, who advised him to keep his 
philippies until the occasion arose fo) 
their deliverance. 

In the Commons Mr. Eyres-Monsen. 
revealed the curious fact that, while we 
shall, in accordance with the Washing- 
ton Treaty, by the end of the year have 
‘scrapped "’ sixteen ships, the United 
States and Japan have, so far as is 
known, not disposed of one. They are, 
of course, strictly within their rights, 
as the Treaty has not yet been formally 
ratified by all the Powers concerned ; 
but the result is that for the time being 
our battleship strength is markedly in- 
ferior to that of ourcousins. Sir Percy 
Scorr and his midshipman will be 
pleased, 
| The Prime MINISTER'S announcement 
| that as a protest against the execution 
led the ex-Ministers in Greece, HM. 
Minister had been instructed to with- 
| draw from Athens, produced a surpris 
jing number of protests. They came 
chiefly from the Labour Members, who 

eemed to think that the Government's 
| desire to save the victims’ lives was 
| due to a guilty knowledge of their 

past. But though Lord R. Ceci and 
|Captain Benn joined in the outery 
| Mr. LAw was unperturbed, 

Mr. JAcK JONES expressed his regret 
that, having lost his temper-—the only 
thing, as be humorously observed, that 
he had to lose—he had used language 
that was all right in Silvertown but, he 
now recognised, was out of place at 
Westminster. The Speaker accepted 
the apology, and the House, which 
rather likes Mr. Jonrs in spite of lis 
frequent lapses, gave him an approving 
cheer. 

The Irish Bills passed their third 
readings, after a hopeful speech from 
the ATtORNEY-GENERAL. Time was lelt 
for quite a long discussion on the 
housing question, in the course of which 
Lady Asvror delivered herself of the un 
impeachable dictum that “ one did not 
need to be born in a slum to have a 
heart.’ She has of course the authority 
of Sir W. 8S. Ginnerrt for this view. 

Thursday, November 30th.—The 
House of Lords could hardly be ex- 
pected, having regard to its past his- 
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tory, to receive the Irish Constitution 
Bill with effusive delight. The Duke 
of DevonsuireE, who reminded the Peers | 
that he had moved the rejection of the | 
last Home Rule Bill—“ it was almost | 
an hereditary duty ’-—now appeared as | 
the reluctant sponsor of a still more | 
unprepossessing infant. Lord Mrpie- | 
Ton complained that the Government's 
pledges to the Southern Unionists had 
been completely ignored in the Consti- 
tution as drafted, and Lord Sr_porni 
declared that the Bill, which would 
result in there being two Armies—and | 
possibly two Navies—within the British 
Isles, was ‘‘a reckless gamble with th: 
happiness of Ireland and the safety of 
A cheerier note was struck 


| by Lord Lona, who thought it no smal! 


advantage that the new Irish policy 

had been approved in the Dominions | 
and in the United States; and Lord 
BirnKENHEAD did not allow the weight 

of his new dignity (earlier in the afte 

noon he had been formally introduced 
as an Karl) to prevent him from mak 

ing some sprightly comments upor 

the speech ot Lord Seiuonrnt After : 

quietist speech from the Lorp Cran 

CELLOR the Bill was read a second time 

without a division. 

Some Members appeared to thinl 
that the Government had been guilty | 
of inconsistency in withdrawing our} 
Minister from Athens 
against the Greek executions, § 
had made no attempt to prevent th 


as a protest | 


nee they | 


shooting of Mr. Erskine Cuinpers i 
Dublin. But the Prime Minister ci 
| clined to admit that the caces wer 


parallel, 
Incidentally—so closely related av 


| tragedy and comedy—he caused t 
heartiest laugh that has been heard thi 
| Session by his remark that ‘if is con 


i , 
| trary to the practice of civilised Gov 





ernments to put to death outgoing 


Ministers on account of the 
their policy.” Mr. LLoyp 
seemed particularly amused. 


faliure ¢ 


C;EORGI 








THE ROOKS. 
Re OKS above a garden cawed, 
So the tale doth tell us, 
To a lover, “ Maud, Maud, Mau 
Sapient and zealous ; 
, Birds,” I said, “ shall name hie 
Name our pretty Piyllis, 
Singing birds, the tried and true ; 


' 


This her laureate’s will is 


So, since almond-blossom crept 
Like a flame a-tremble 

On the branch where leaf stil! 
Singers did assemble ; 

Thrushes piped a merry lilt 
“ Phyllis sweet! Sweet Phyllis!” 

March along the meadow spilt 
Yellow daftlodillies. 
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ial ae lity). ** Fine DAY, SMITH, AFTER THE RAIN 
{ V1 stil ALMOST CRIMINAT TO BRTAY INDOORS TO-DAY Sil 
Came the may, and fullest choir | Silent now ’s each forest way, 
: ; \ 

Now my whim affected | Now no necromancy 
[n a manner to admire, ie the Spring bids song birds say 

Just as I'd expected ; Just what bards best fancy ; 

Phyllis,” rang the merles aloud, But the rooks their lady laud, 

Larks aloft made riot, Though no may-time mellows, 

Phyllis.” eried the sweet throat crowd, | Faithful to their “ Maud, Maud, Maud, 


Ne’er a voice kept quiet. Staunch Victorian fellows. 








But the rooks in raucous strain 
Croaked throughout the chorus, Our Infallible Press. 
: ‘ a oN. ; 
Maud they croaked and “ Maud ‘« New mambere are evidently a Netlé chy at 
again, | putting down que itions.” 
That's the one name for us! Daily Pay Vor. 27th 
Up they wheeled and out they cawed, An enormous number of questions isdown 
: Wait till W inter’s chill is: | for anawer in the Commons to-da) New 


Maud | members are naturally anxious for informa 


Maud ! 


re the faithful; 


tion, but unless there is a speedy drop to the 
} 
Maud normal, question time will have to be ex 
Ne" ra rook said vs Phyllis.” tended Sante Paper wime day 
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BACK TO BEGINNINGS. 
Tun tendency to accept no proverb 
or colloquial saying at its face value 
seems to be spreading, The other day 
| was again informed by a pedantic 


| gentleman that the ship in the injune 


tion, “Don't spoil the ship for a ha’porth 
of tar,” is really a sheep, A ship, he 
explained—very lucidly, [admit—could 
hardly be either the better or worse for 


the addition or omission of so trifling | 





in amount of pre- 
servative, whereas 
it was of material 
importance that a 
sheep's feet should 
be dipped in ecreo- 
ote, and possibly 
in the aggregate it 
might be found that 
ahalfpenny covered 





the cost of each 
member of the 
flock. I thanked 


him and passed on; 
and the next time 
| had occasion to 
employ the aphor- 
ism I said “ship” 
is before. 

And then in last 
week's Sunday 
limes a correspon- 
dent did his best to 
diseredit the super- 
ficial meaning of 
the phrase “ It isn't 
cricket.”” In your 
ignorance (which | 
share) you may 
have suspected a 
reference here to 
the best of games. 
Far from it. The 
phrase, according 
to Mr. B. Grant of 
Hampstead, comes 
from a village in 
Norfolk called 
Nether Cornslide, 
where in the last 
eg ie ee | A, a tee 
Cuarves Ricketts (no relation of the. 
distinguished painter whose home is 
beside the Saannon) acted for over forty 
years as treasurer of the Goose Club. 
During that period there was never a 
penny wrong. Hence, when in neigh- 
houring villages the accounts were 
faulty, the subseribers used to remark 
regretfully, “It is not C. Ricketts! 

As time passed, Mr. B. Grant of Hamp- 
stead would have us believe, the present 
phrase was evolved. 

Believe it or believe it not. 

The effect of this iconoclastic letter 
was to cause me to inquire into other 
origins, since if we are to be destructive 


THE GIRL WHO 








spr ings. 


THOUGHT 





we may as well be thorough; with the 
following disenchanting results. 


“Get your hair cut.”’— This slang 
phrase, now seldom, if ever, heard, is 
supposed to have been flung, some 


quarter of a century ago, at men with 
luxuriant locks, just as at the present 
moment persons wearing beards are 
taunted with a word which at the 
moment I forget. But it had no such 
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As a matter of fact it c: ame | 
into force just after Sir WinniaAm Ver. | away 
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* Have a banana.” —This vulgar com 
mand, which had a certain vogue in the 
London streets, and particularly the 
Strand, some few years ago, has 
reference to the fruit named. It came 
into popularity during a Spanish Exhi- 
bition at Karl's Court and was mere ‘ly 
the Cockney correlative of the famous 
Spanish phrase, “ Hasta maaana,” 
The spelling should be “ Hava 
bafana,”” meaning “Throw dull cure 
!" or words to that effect. 


no 


real 


‘ Delays are dan 
gerous.” Hi; _ 
and impulsive pe: 
ple who cover their 
inistakes by quot 
ing this proverb 
(which is obviously 
a foolish one, or 
there is nothing in 
its famous counter 
part, 
| you leap "’) may be 
| interested in learn 

ing that for years 
| they have been 
leaning on abroken | 
reed, 
likesomany othe 


* Look before 








The proverb, | 


depends for it | 
modern prosperity | 


upon defective | 


hearing. It be- 
longs in reality to 


therealm of polities 
and dates from the 


great days of The | 
limes, when The | 
Thunderer — could | 
discharge bolts in- | 
deed. As the story | 
, and tl 3 | 
goes, and there ts } 
no reason to dis 


credit it, a youthful 
member of the Tory 
party remarked tn | 
Mr. Disragni’s 
presence that the 
power of the Press 
was greatly 
rated, “It mit) he 
u whole,’ sid 


‘t2 2. 


PRINCE, 


ovel 





OF THE 


' as 


NON ¢ Harcourt had been unexpected!) the Prime Minister, “ but remember | 


deprived of the Liberal Le: adership by | this : 


‘ | 
really a ery of warning uttered to the | 


Chief Liberal Whip of the day by that | plexed by this saying 
ver of political life, Henry | sick headache can be of the greatest use. 


the Marquis of Hartinaton, and it was 


shrewd obse 
LanovcnErr. ‘ Get your Harcourr” 
was his constant admonition. What 
might have been the trend of events 
had his counsel been taken! Ah! 
“Scot free.”—This phrase, whatever 
its original bearing, clearly now applies 


solely to that blissful time, which some | 


shall no 
Percy's 


day must arrive, when we 
longer be confronted by Sir 
serial letter about battleships. 





DELANES are dangerous. | 
“Tt'snomoreusethana sickheadache.” | 
Many persons have long been pe: 

, for obviously a | 


It can prevent one from doing all kinds 
of unattractive things —from going to 
the oflice, attending church, dining out 
or watching an indifferent play. It is 
the best of excuses. In emergencies it 
can be man's and woman's staunchest 
ally. The explanation of this unreascn 
able phrase is simple. The real word 1s | 
“haddock,” and the comparison was 
continually in the mouth of a famous 


























London character in the eighteen-seven- 
ties, old 'Erb Lever, known as the King 
of Billingsgate. “ It's no more use than | 
a sick haddock”’ was his favourite des 
tructive criticism, so oftenemployed that | 
it gradually passed into the language. | 

A stitch in time saves nine.”’—Many | 
a refined and sensitive lady and gentle. | 
man (if any are left) who have been in | 
the habit of carelessly quoting this old | 
saw will blush when they learn that in 
its true form it runs: “ A stitch 
saves nine.” 

Notes and Queries, please copy. 


ait K.V.L. | 
A MASQUE OF THE MONTHS. | 


(Written afler a course of moder 
verse, in which a reversion to rhym 
a sort is combined with an in 
deviation into metre.) 


| 
| 
| 
Lilie 
| 
| 
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In January 

Miss Anna Airy 

And Mrs, Laura Wnight 

Work by artificial light. 

In chilly Feb > 

Mid slush that muddies 

The oafs at the goals, 

Those pious souls, 

Mr. Sipney Wepr, 

And Mrs. Srpney 

\nd all of that kidney, 

Resume their social and economic 
studies. 

In March the jaundiced Vietist 

Turns psycho-dietist, 

And novelists, o'e1 joye dl 

With Juna@ und Freup, 

lixplore with infinite pains 

Humanity’s dustbins and drain 


In April, brisk and showery, 

Tales of the New York Bowery, 

Of mystery, grime 

And dope and crime, 

In stacks and piles 

Invade the British Isl 

In May, bards sing 

Any old thing 

rom morn till eve, 

Til the judiciou spl eve 

And “ readers’ hurl what they 
receive, 

Wholesale, without a fee 

Into the W. PP. B 


In leafy June the bees 

Buzz in the trees 

As well as in the bonnet 

Of those who deal in sonnet 

In fierce July the days, 

Though fractionally shorter, 

Bring no relief to Suovrnn, 

Who with a zeal devout 

Continues ladling out | 

The gall of censure and the pap 
of praise. 

In August flies, 

Grown to full size, 
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liustic Waatre “Sonny, SiR, Wi 


editative Muse 
RICHARD 


Disturb the nu 
Of Turner, $ 
Hloanes 


HANKS and 


In tranquil Sept., 


Ni W kept 

\ month of breathing space 
Ion weary printers 

| literary printers 

Like Mr. Mais 

Put up then pens, 

Stylos or fountains, 


And seek the piens, 


The moors, the mountains, 
October, at thy coming chill 


» more poetic tea shops fill, 
SHANKS, SASSOON 


One 
\nd BLUNDEN, 

and SQuiREe 
Rejoin the bright yed cherub quire. 
November, 


DismavstheGrub Street under dog, 
But diarists, 72co7., 


consecrate to fog, 


ON CHARIVARI 


ANYWAY 


HAVEN'T ANY ( 


JH. Dow D-22 


A COUPLE OF COCKTAILS.” 


eiTuer,” 


Give Usa 


ICKTAIL 80UP 


Or self-vevealed, sparing nor quick 


nor de id, 


Rush in where demons might have 


feared to tread, 
December comes 
And numbs 
Our ears and thumbs, 
Lut soon 
SnHaw sounds a sennet 
And Cursrerron or Bennerr 
Add variations to the tune, 
While “ ALpous ” grimly hoots 
And “Sacua” toots 
Upon the weirdest of all flutes ; 
While in the background Weis 
Foretells 


The imminent advent of new 
Heavens and Hells. 
On a it below her father wiped his 
ove Daily Pape 


| One of those hard-faced men. 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Tae Harry Enpine” (St. James's). 

[rv wasn't really what you mean by a 
‘happy ending.” The couple did not 
live happily ever after; on the contrary 
one of them was dead ever after; but 
happily dead, because he had been 
hopelessly in the way; and by a com- 
paratively happy death, for the manner 
of it was more becoming to him than 
the manner of his life, which was rotten. 

Let me briefly explain why he was 
in the way. When Mr. and Mrs. Cra- 
dock’s ship went down and she escaped 
with her two children and heard no- 
thing further of her husband—a great 
rascal—she very excusably con- 
cluded that he had been drowned. 
Left alone to bring up these father- 
less children, and a third that 
was born shortly afterwards, it 
occurred to her to invent for them 





| a father who was a pattern of all 


the virtues, and to impress upon 
them the desirability of living up 
to the standard which he would 
have set them if he bad been there 
to doit. In particular she so con- 
stantly recited the details’ of the 
death which he was alleged to 


have come by in the noble act of Ae, 


saving a child from drowning 
that the family could repeat her 
narrative verbatim. Unfortu- 
nately the two elder ones, like the 
grandchildren in The Truth about 
Blayds, were thoroughly bored by 
this ancestor worship, and chafed 
at the restraining power of the 
dead hand, 
Still, the plaster idol was kept 
in good repair, and when the 
original, after an interval spent in 
very shady courses, turned up 
under a disguised name to live on 
his wife’s private fortune, she was 
naturally embarrassed, knowing 
that ifherevealed himselfhe would 
shatter the illusion for her children and 
incidentally ruin in their eyes her own 
reputation for veracity, ‘The idea of 
getting rid of him by divorce or by the 
intervention of the police was open to 
the same objection, and so she com- 
promised on an arrangement by which 
he should stay in the neighbourhood 
incognito and at her charges. 
After a time, though she has seen him 
shamelessly indulging an old passion 
for the embezzlement of charitable 
_funds, he has almost persuaded her 

to believe his protestations of love 
| (about thesincerity of which we were left 
| to guess) and to marry him all over 
| again, when she is saved in the nick of 

time by the discovery that he is exert- 
| ing an evil influence on the son, whom 








COLD 


Mrs 


ie 


Cradock (alias Conway) 
Uncle Tony . 
. Cradock . 





| he frankly regards as a hostage for her 


good behaviour, Driven to extremities, 
she would then and there have revealed 
his identity if mumps had not broken 
out at Molly's (the youngest child’s) 
school. Arriving home in a joyous state 
of infection she bursts in just in time 
to divert her mother from the fatal 
exposure. 

Once again, in the final Act, this 
child divinely intervenes. In the course 
of a rather improbable conversation 
conducted in a punt (“rivercraft,” as the 
programme says, “suppliedby HaMMER- 
TON AND Co., Ltd., Twickenham”’), she 
relates to her unsuspected father the 
hallowed account of his gallant death, 
word for word as her mother had told 
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Mr. 
Mr. Frepv Kerr. 
Miss Erne. 


it. Itis too much for him. He had 
not been prepared for the mollifying 
charm of this chitd—whom, being post- 
humous, he now meets for the first time 
—and his tough heart is melted. 
There were now three courses open to 
Mr. “Tan Hay,” the author. Cradock 
might (a) clear out and go on living 
somewhere else; or (/) commit suicide, 
or (c) have a fatal accident. I think 
that Cradock himself had a preference 
for (a); I myself was favourably dis- 
posed to (c). So was Mr. “ Hay,” but 
with embroidery. For he makes Cra- 
dock sustain a fatal accident to his head 
in the course of a life-saving operation, 
the identical thing that occurred to him 
in Mrs. Cradock’s fiction of his noble 
end, thus enabling her, in reporting his 


death, to utilise the very words of her 





PRODIGAL, 


RoBpert LORAINE. 


IRVING. 


familiar tale. And so, in an atmosphere 
of almost universal gloom, we got our 
‘happy ending.”’ 

In point of fact the ending was the 
least happy part of the play. The 
dramatic irony of the close resemblance 
between Cradock’s real and alleged 
deaths smacked a little too much of 
conscious stagery. But the first two 
Acts went with a very natural gaiety 
and were full of wise and witty say- 
ings, though perhaps not always quite 
appropriate to the lips that uttered 
them. Thus I doubt if the girl Joan, 
though quick at small-talk, would have 
had the wit to tell her father, when he 
ealled her an oasis in the desert of his 
life (a stock metaphor of his), 
that she didn’t think she was 
green enough to be that. And 
the most felicitous of Mrs. Cra- 
dock’s remarks—“I once thougiit 





and now I hope there isn't 


she was in a state of sheer des 
peration. 
was a mistake to let her discover 


bracing the 
cause it took most of the sense 


the boy’s father should corrupt 
his innocence in the matter of 
women. When I have added 
that there was perhaps a little 
too much static dialogue (though 
the temperature of the interest 
never fell below summer heat), | 





gible fault-finding. 

happy in his cast. The honours of 
the evening went to Miss Erne. 
Irvine for her very real and mov 
ing interpretation of the character 
of Mrs. Cradock. Mr. Frep Kerr 


there wasn’t anybody like you, | 
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| 


was made to her husband when | 
I thought too that it | 


. her son in the flagrant act of em- | 
parlour-maid, be- | 


out of her subsequent terror lest | 


have come to the end of my negli- | 


mre , ] 
The author was exceptionally 


was at his bestandeasiestas Uvne/le | 


Lony, « kindly Anglo- Indian, | 


abounding in resourceful philosoply 
Miss EvizaBeru Irvine played the part 
of theelder daughter witha most deliz)|it 
ful freshness, and Mr. Jonn WILLIAMS 
the philandering son was as natural 
las one could wish, Miss Jean Capes, 
‘exploited a new vein of her humour as 
a masculine spinster with a devastating 
gift of candour, 

Mr. Loratne, in the part of Cradoch 
(alias Conway), made a very fluent 
scoundrel, but had too genial an air to 
let me believe in his sinister qualities. 
Even under an assumed name and with 


| 


} as 





always recognise him as that good fel- 
low, Ronert Loratne. But perhaps 
jthat was part of the art of Cradock’s 


| disguise—just another alias. 


out looking at the programme we could | 


| After the curtain fell there were thirce 
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more happy endings. They took the Kindly Mr. Keeper’s l;ven dear old Grannie 
form of speeches from the author, the Thoughts are all of thee, Hippopotamus 


Murmurs, “ Yon wee mannie 














| , Mm rT " 
actor-manager and the heroine. The Therefore shut the peepers 
play had a very cordial reception and (And the row) while he Makes an awfu’ fuss 
deserved it well. I am glad to have Goes to get his tea. For sic a little cuss!” 
heen among the first of “The First 
. ' Tt 4 . ] ] ae 
Hundred Thousand”’ who will rush to marae fey yam 2 Sema re mar, Sg bentling, 
, , ellows of despair, James the camel's sneers, 
he at the front of it. I hope they will Wales thu aaashee Maes Blushe ld be mantling 
j suffer less than I did from the uncot vake the pensive langur »ushes would be manthng 
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° fortable Cc ngestion of the mt. Jame ss And the polar b o To those prt uby Cars, 
| trenche xs 0.8 Sl eping in his lair. Therefore dry thy tears. 
enches., ight. 
| Sassaby and eland Close each heavy eyelid, 
Nod the drowsy head 
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ind the brindled gnu 


| THE PIGMY’S LULLABY. 
; ee Stamp and snort and wheel and And by dreams beguiléd 

rg ag img men of the pigmy ok Grumble, “ Shut up, do; Sleep until the red 

phant has been deposited at tt y ; - j 2 . ‘ DF y 

Gardens.”— Daily Paper You're waking half the Zoo! Sun has gone to bed. 


Supper will be waiting 

When the dreams are done, 
Carrots (most inflating) 

And a currant bun 

For my precious one. 


Porcupines and pottos, 


Go to sleep, my baby 
Lammergeyer and lynx, 


Kee per s coming s0 
He will bring thee, maybe, 

Sugar In a spoon, 

Or perhaps the moon. 


Grizzlies in their grottos, 
Marabouts and minks, 
Miss their forty winks. 

Sleep, then, little brother, 
Till the lights are low 

What! you want anothei 


Wouldst thou be a whoppei Apes (devoid of breeding) 
All of six feet high ? Cry with captious grins, 


‘See what comes of feeding 


r 
Phou must have thy prope aptete Brandvball or eo? 
Share of beezum-by. Green banana Skins — > andy - ~ : . 
: - . TT... little Tun 1S > N iOL, 
Little pigeon-pie. 'o little Jumbokins. ositively NO! ALGO! 
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AT THE PLAY. 

“Tae Harry Enpine” (St. James's). | 
| Iv wasn’t really what you mean by a 
‘happy ending.” ‘The couple did not 
live happily ever after; on the contrary 
one of them was dead ever after; but 
happily dead, because he had been 
hopelessly in the way; and by a com- 
paratively bappy death, for the manner 
of it was more becoming to him than 
the manner of his life, which was rotten. 
Let me briefly explain why he was 

in the way. When Mr. and Mrs. Cra- 
dock’s ship went down and she escaped 
with her two children and heard no- 





thing further of her husband—a great 
rascal—she very excusably con- 
cluded that he had been drowned. 
| Left alone to bring up these father- 
less children, and a third that 
was born shortly afterwards, it 
_ occurred to her to invent for them 
a father who was a pattern of all 
the virtues, and to impress upon 
them the desirability of living up 
to the standard which he would 
have set them if he had been there 
to doit.. In particular she so con- 
| stantly recited the details of the N 
death which he was alleged to 
have come by in the noble act of 
saving a child from drowning 
that the family could repeat her 
narrative verbatim. Unfortu- 
nately the two elder ones, like the 
grandchildren in The Truth about 
Blayds, were thoroughly bored by 
this ancestor worship, and chafed 
| at the restraining power of the 
dead hand. 
Still, the plaster idol was kept 
in good repair, and when the 
original, after an interval spent in 





very shady courses, turned up COLD SHOULDER OF CALF FOR THE PRODIGAL. 


under a disguised name to live on 
| his wife’s private fortune, she was 
naturally embarcassed, knowing 
thatifherevealedhimselfhe would 
shatter the illusion for her children and 
incidentally run in their eyes her own 
reputation for veracity, ‘The idea of 
getting rid of him by divorce or by the 
intervention of the police was open to 
the same objection, and so she com- 
_ promised on an arrangement by which 
he should stay in the neighbourhood 
incognito and at her charges. 
After a time, though she has seen him 


shamelessly indulging an old passion | 


for the embezzlement of charitable 
funds, he has almost persuaded her 
to believe his protestations of love 
| (about thesincerity of which we were left 
to guess) and to marry him all over 
| again, when she is saved in the nick of 
| time by the discovery that he is exert- 
| ing an evil influence on the son, whom 
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Cradock (alias Conway) 
Uncle Tony . 
Mrs. Cradock . 





| he frankly regards as a hostage for her 


good behaviour, Driven to extremities, | familiar tale. And so, in an atmosphere 
she would then and there have revealed | of almost universal gloom, we got our 


his identity if mumps had not broken 
out at Molly’s (the youngest child’s) 
school. Arriving home in a joyous state 
of infection she bursts in just in time 
to divert her mother from the fatal 
exposure. 

Once again, in the final Act, this 
child divinely intervenes. In the course 
of a rather improbable conversation 
conducted in a punt (“‘rivercraft,” as the 
programmesays, “supplied by HaMMER- 
TON AND Co., Ltd., Twickenham’’), she 
relates to her unsuspected father the 
hallowed account of his gallant death, 


word for word as her mother had told | 
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Miss ErHen 


it. Itis too much for him. He had 
not been prepared for the mollifying 
charm of this chitd—whom, being post- 
humous, he now meets for the first time 
—and his tough heart is melted. 
There were now three courses open to 
Mr. “Ian Hay,” the author. Cradock 
might (a) clear out and go on living 
somewhere else, or (b) commit suicide, 
or (c) have a fatal accident. I think 
that Cradock himself had a preference 
for (a); I myself was favourably dis- 
posed to (c). So was Mr. “ Hay,” but 
with embroidery. For he makes Cra- 
dock sustain a fatal accident to his head 
in the course of a life-saving operation, 
the identical thing that occurred to him 








RoBertT Loratne, 


IRVING. 





‘happy ending.” 

In point of fact the ending was the 
least happy part of the play. The 
dramatic irony of the close resemblance 
between Cradock’s real and alleged 
deaths smacked a little too much of 
conscious stagery. But the first two 
Acts went with a very natural gaiety 
and were full of wise and witty say- 
ings, though perhaps not always quite 
appropriate to the lips that uttered 
them. Thus I doubt if the girl Joan, 
though quick at small-talk, would have 
had the wit to tell her father, when he 
ealled her an oasis in the desert of his 
life (a stock metaphor of his), 
that she didn’t think she was 
green enough to be that. And 
the most felicitous of Mrs. Cra- 
dock’s remarks—*I once thoug!it 
there wasn’t anybody like you, 
and now I hope there isn’t” 


she was in a state of sheer des 
peration. I thought too that it 


. her son in the flagrant act of em- 
bracing 
cause it took most of the sense 
out of her subsequent terror lest 
the boy’s father should corrupt 
his innocence in the matter of 
women. When I have added 
that there was perhaps a little 
too much static dialogue (though 
the temperature of the interest 
never fell below summer heat), | 





gible fault-finding. 

happy in his cast. The honours of 
Irvine for her very real and moy 
ing interpretation of the character 


of Mrs. Cradock. Mr. Frep Kerr 


ony, « kindly Anglo - Indian, 





was made to her husband when | 


was a mistake to let her discover | 


the parlour-maid, be- | 


have come to the end of my negli- | 
° | 
The author was exceptionally 


the evening went to Miss Erne. 


was at his bestandeasiestas Unele | 


abounding in resourceful philosophy. | 


Miss EnizaBetu Irvine played the part 
of theelder daughter witha most deliz|:t 
ful freshness, and Mr. Jonn WILLIAMS 
as the philandering son was as natural 
as one could wish. Miss Jean Cape... 
exploited a new vein of her humour as 
a masculine spinster with a devastating 
gift of candour, 

Mr. Loratne, in the part of Cradoel. 
(alias Conway), made a very fluent 
scoundrel, but had too genial an air to 
let me believe in his sinister qualities. 
Even under an assumed name and with.- 
out looking at the programme we could 
always recognise him as that good fel- 


‘low, Ronert Loraine. But perhaps 


in Mrs. Cradock’s fiction of his noble that was part of the art of Cradoch’s 


end, thus enabling her, in reporting his | disguise—just another alias. 


death, to utilise the very words of her| After the curtain fell there were three | 
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more happy endings. They took the 
form of speeches from the author, the 
actor-manager and the heroine. The 
play had a very cordial reception and 
deserved it well. | am glad to have 


of “The First 
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| hope they will 
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““An immature specimen « 
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Daily Pape 


Gardens.” 


Go to sleep, my baby ; 

Keeper 's coming soot 
He will bring thee, maybe, 
Sugar In a spoon, 
Or perhaps the moon. 


Wouldst thou be a whoppei 
All of six feet high ? 

Thou must have thy props 
Share of beezum-by, 
Little pigeon-pie. 
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ANDEL-TURNER known on West-End re 
! that are being made « 
Kindly Mr. Keeper's 
Thoughts are all of thee, 
Therefore shut the peepers 


(And the row) while he 
Goes to get his tea. 


Trumpetings of anger, 
Bel 

Wake the pensive langur 
And the polar bea 
Sleeping in his lair. 


ows of despa r, 


) 
] 
¢ 
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Sassaby and eland 
And the brindled gnu 
Stamp and snort and wheel and 
Grumble, “ Shut up, do; 
You're waking half the Zoo!”’ 


Porcupines and pottos, 
Lammergeyer and lynx, 


Grizzlies in their grottos, 
Marabouts and minks, 
Miss their forty winks. 


Apes devoid of breeding) 
Cry with captious grins, 
« See what comes of feeding 
Green banana skins 


‘THE LONDON CHARIVARL 


AT 
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liven dear old Grannie 
Hippopotamus 

Murmurs, “ Yon wee mannie 
Makes an awfu’ fuss 
For sic a little cuss!” 


Couldst thou hear, my bantling, 
James the camel's sneers, 
Blushes would be mantling 
ne 
l'o those pretty ears ; 
Therefore dry thy tears. 


Close each heavy eyelid, 
Nod the drowsy head 

And by dreams beguiléd 
Sleep until the red 
Sun has gone to bed. 


Supper will be waiting 

When the dreams are done, 
Carrots (most inflating) 

And a currant bun 

For my precious one. 


Sleep, then, little brother, 
Till the lights are low. 
What! you want another 

srandyball or so? 


Positively no! ALGOL 
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FIELD AND FARMSTEAD, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
X.—Bation D’Essat. 


| Wuen Asia’s Ocean spent its tides on Europe's shelving 


plain, 


| When Alpine islets reared their crests to stem the northing 





main, 
When Uintatheres were fining down and Wombats waxing 
fat, 
A high-browed, chin-diminished Man, 
A tentatative, unfinished Man 
Met an unfinished Cat. 


In very early, more, or less or fairly early age, 


_ When every tree was laden and fruit was all the rage, 


When nights were always balmy and days were always fine, 
A hairy, monkey-glanded Man, 
A wary, finger-handed Man, 
Dipped in bis little store of finds, 
Flung human caution to the winds 
And asked that Cat to dine. 








CETTING A BIT BACK. 
Tue other day a jockey was bitten by a racehorse. That 
is an incident which, I should have thought, would pass un- 
noticed, except perhaps by the jockey. ‘ But the newspapers 


/ made as much of it as if Mr. Brernarp SHaw's beard had 


been caught in a circular saw and utterly destroyed. 
For it seems that jockey-biting by racehorses is a rare 
occupation. Iam surprised. I shouid have thought it would 


| have happened every day or oftener. 


| catsmeat. 


Think of the life a racehorse leads. It is true that he 


has good food and lives in a stable in which many a man 


would be glad to keep his wife and family. But the poo 
thing never knows when its bran-mash is going to be doped. 
It never can be certain whether it is going to have its toilet 


| performed with a brush and comb or a hypodermic syringe. 


This alone is calculated to wear any average racehorse to 
But there is much more. How very trying to 
the temper to be brought in seventh in the three-thirty 
time after time, when, if the jockey had only let you run 
in your own way, you could have romped home first, with 
leisure to look round and nod to your friends en route ! 
And how would you like, I wonder, to endure the low 
bred laughter of farm-horses at the sight of your socks and 
the coarse chaff of butchers’ cart-horses at your taste in 
fancy waistcoats—the ones with the large holes for the 
eyes? And it must be remembered that a racehorse gets 


| very thin-skinned through constant grooming. 


The life of a racehorse, believe me, is a dog's life; and 
since a jockey is generally more easily accessible than a 
trainer or an owner I cannot marvel that it is the jockey 
who gets bitten. The only reason I can suggest for the 
infrequency with which the racehorse seeks this relief is 


_ that to its pampered palate the flavour of jockey is repellent. 





‘In this apartment also is a large collection of miniature plagues 
by the original Josiah Wedgwood."'—Provincial Paper. 
A protest from the present “ Josh” against this libel on 
the founder of his family is confidently expected. 





“After announcing the text, the preacher began by mentioning 
Sherlock Holmes. Sherlock Holmes and Dr. Watson were discussing 
the wonders of ‘ observation’; a sailor in an ordinary man’s suit 
walking in the streets of Malvern would be known to Dr. Watson to be 
a sailor ; so would a policeman with his firm, solid tread.” 

Church Paper. 





Vatson appears to be coming on as a sleuth. 











Mr. Punch does not propose to offer any apologies for 
once again calling attention to the good work that is being 
done by “ Toe. H.” (Talbot House)—the generic name for a 
number of Clubs and Hostels established to keep alive the 
memory of the famous Talbot Houses at Poperinghe and 
Ypres, where so many of our fighting men received comfort 
and care in the dark days of the War. The object of this 
brotherhood is to foster, among young unmarried men of all 
social grades, the spirit of mutual understanding ; to enzage 
in a peaceful war to end class war, and to make common 
sause for the well-being of Boys’ Clubs, Scout Troops and 
other such fellowships of the younger world. 

T'wo years ago, in answer to an appeal in these pages, 
over eight hundred pounds were raised for “Toc. H.” as a 
memorial to its good friend, the late Art Editor of Punch, 
Fk. H. Townsenp, whose name now stands over the Club- 


| 


| 





room door of London’sthird Talbot House, at 148, York Road, | 


Lambeth. 


Since that day great developments have been made and | 


other Hostels have sprung up. Once started, they are sel! 


supporting ; but initial expenses are necessarily heavy, and | 


it is earnestly desired that a sum of fifteen thousand pounds 


may be raised by December 15th (the seventh anniversary | 
of the opening of the original Talbot House at Poperinghe), | 


when the Prince or Wags, patron of “Toc. H.,”’ is to pre 
side at a festival at the Guildhall. 

At this assembly of delegates of the Association from 
near and far there will be a special ceremony, consisting in 
the bestowal of Lamps of Maintenance upon the most de 
serving branches of thebrotherhood. These lamps, in bronze, 
are modelled upon those of the Catacombsand aresurmounted 
by the double cross of the Arms of Ypres. Bearing the 
legend, ‘“ IN LUMINE TUO VIDEBIMUS LUMEN,” they are to be 
the symbols of the working creed of “Toc. H.” and will be lit 
after supper at all gatherings of members by the youngest 
present. 

At the Guildhall meeting the Prixcr will present fifty 
lamps, and himself light them for the first time. 

It is hoped that many will follow His Roya Hicunerss’s 
example in giving one of these lamps in memory of friends 
who fell in the War. The sum of ten guineas has been 
fixed as the qualifying donation for this memorial gift, to be 
inscribed with the giver’s name. 

Cheques in aid of the good cause should be made payable 
to the Hon. Treasurer of “Toe. H.” (crossed Barclays Bank, 


Victoria Street), and addressed to The Director, Birthday | 
Appeal, “ Toc. H.”” Headquarters, 23, Queen’s Gate Gardens, | 


London, S.W. 7. 
Gifts in kind—of furniture, &e.—should be sent to the 
Hon. Warden of “ Toc. H.,’" 15, Fitzroy Square, W.C. 1. 


THE DREAM FAIRY. 
SHE sits upon the pillow, tucked away behind your head 
(You mustn't wriggle round and look or else she'll fly 
away); 


She wears a fluffy dressing-gown with tassels gold and red, | 


And there she stays right through the night until it's 
nearly day. 


She’s very shy, but if you keep quite still and shut your 
eyes 
She'll tell you tales of Fairyland and lots of splendid 
things ; 
Then, just before it's time to wake, she kisses you and flies 
(You'll sometimes find a feather on your pillow from 
her wings). 





























| retrospection is hardly at its best in a novel, and while I | 
of pleasure being | 
got out of A St. Luke of the Nineteenth Century (LONGMANS) | 
enthusiasms | | 


| take sustained interest in Faulkner, or in 
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Have yor Y IDEA, COLONE!I 


Dame, Si WHAT ELSE CAN YOt 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE., 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 
Mrs. Russet, Barnineron’s talent for appreciati 


can well imagine a considerable amount 


by readers who share its author's wzsthetic 


cannot help wishing that the standpoint of the book had | 


been more frankly personal. I thoroughly enjoyed its 


Pre-Raphaelite staging—the sitting-rooms at Sales Farm 


embellished by Luke Faulkner, the artist, in true Morais | 


fashion, with cussoni painted and lacquered by himself; and 
the little spare-room, “oxide of chromium in colour,” hung 
with small water-colours of the school of Rossert1; but to 
his rival, the 
poet Ioedon, or in the ramifications of the noble family of 
Lavaine, to which Elaine, the elusive ladylove of both these 


| gifted gentlemen, belonged, would tax the staying power of 
| a mid-Victorian. The plot is of the slightest—a misunder- | 
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BESIDES WHISKY 


with the dubiously widowed daughter of a Scotch ministet 
though graceful enough in itself, is a distinct interruption 


| to the tenor of the main story. 


yn and | 


Trouble-the-House (MreTHUEN), more formally known as 


Susan Gilvarry, is eight when Miss Kater Jorpan intro- | 


duces her to us, nineteen when she sends her off on a world 
tour and promises to tell us in a sequel the doings of hei 
maturer years, 


clever little Lrish girl, whether she lives in New York or 


anywhere else, and certainly deserves what her creator calls | 


her ‘descriptive label.’” When the poverty inevitable in 


| this sort of American story swoops down on the Gilvarry 
| family, Susan, in her 'teens, supports them all by her pen, 


| urged me to try to believe.in it instead. 


a feat whose probability I should have doubted, only it all 
reads so very much like autobiography that politeness 


JorDAN has had a very good time over writing her book 
it is searcely a story—but | have not enjoyed reviewing it 
quite so much, 


| not serious enough to be taken seriously, all about a schoo!l- 


standing as to Roedon’s attitude towards Flaine’s married | 
sister, lasting just long enough to let Roedon and Faulkner 


finish exchanging their views on philosophy and art before | 
And the | 
| subordinate plot of Sir Harry Lavaine’s second marriage ! 


subsiding into bliss and resignation respectively. 


girl and yet hardly for school-girls, it is a very difficult book 


to place. At least it shows, by its patches of clear insight 
into motive and character, that Miss Jorpan has more than 





Between those ages Susan goes through | 
most of the adventures likely to happen to a healthy, lively, | 


Obviously Miss 


Not funny enough to be called humorous, | 
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| pleasantly. All she needs is to make quite sure that she 
has chosen something worth her trouble to write about, and 
worth her readers’ trouble to read about. 





Santa Gorlof, a quite overwhelmingly beautiful Eurasian, 
flirted with Prince Rogovich and then pushed him off the 
liner into the sea. This, by the way, is not The Vanishing 
Pot (Hurcutson), the rather unintelligible title which 
Mr. Contnassby Dawson gives his new novel, though Santa 
made a habit of doing this sort of thing to people she 
thought bad or cruel. Shortly afterwards Rogovich's snow- 
white wolf-hound, “ plunging to death and pointing at 
her” (she was on the landing tender) “like the finger of 
conscience,’ disappeared into the waves. . In the 
penultimate chapter Rogovich (snow-white pointer and all) 
turns up abruptly. The hero, an American millionaire 
with queer lips (“His lips squared themselves,” says 
Mr. Dawson, a thing which I have since vainly tried to get 
mine to do), who has come to sell food to Eastern Europe, 





| the root of the matter in her, and that she can write very | 0c supied with the honey as with the sting. He makes 


handsome amends to two of the authors whom he has 
already travestied, betrays none of the fashionable resent- 
ment of the past, and is not afraid to declare his admira- 
tion of things ** far away and long ago.” Altogether a 
witty and chivalrous little book. 





Give it time, and the most glorious bubble will burst. 
Holland, in granting sanctuary to an ex-Kaiser with a 
puncturable skin, saved the Entente Powers from Crom 
WELL's blunder. CromweLt discovered that a king de- 
feated and beheaded might become an everlasting martyr, 
but Witnexm II. is found, when left comfortably alive, to 
be the hollowest turnip-ghost in history. No hand but his 
own All-highest could so diminish him. In My Memoirs : 
1878-1918 (CassEL) he whines and protests from cover to 
cover, and so completely is the whine the man that he 
does not even realise his posture. The book is not properly 
a volume of memoirs at all, but of comments on the various | 





events of his reign, the argument throughout being that 





overhears the Prince 
uttering the most blood- 
curdling threats to poor 
Santa, who is _help- 
lessly bound. "Tis the 
work of a few moments 
to kill the tyrant, to 
tie the corpse to his 


EER a all that was prosperous 
> >. was of his ex- 
= cellent devising, all 
that was unfortunate | 
was thrust upon him | 
by his advisers. He 


own 











says that he has always 
been able to bear the 





throne with Santa's 
own bonds, and to 
show him in robes and 
crown at the window 
of his palace to the 
acclaiming multitude, 
which however is even- 
tually annoyed by his 
impassive and super- 
cilious airs. In the 
middle chapters a host 
of wildly improbable 
things happen in a 
wildly incoherent way. 
Amad Russian idealist, 
Ivan Varensky (obvi- 
ously founded on Ker- 








something behind). *‘ Excuse ME, BUT 








Flurried Gentleman (returning to compartment where he thinks he has left | 


truth, provided it was 
told him “tactfully” | 
—a delicious expres- | 
sion. One would like | 
| to suggest, if it could | 
| be done with tact, that 
|his attempt to fix the | 
war-guilt on the Allies 
is quite childish in the 
way it slurs over a 
that would tell again 
| his so-called argument. 
Of those who read these 
memoirs not many will 
be found to feel much 
pity for this discredited 
ibraggart who 





i} 





HAS ANYONE SEEN A PARCEL?” 
com- 





ENSKY), flits in and out of the picture, talking volubly and 
quite incomprehensibly until he is shot. No, not exactly a 
plausible romance, but, as the publishers say, it “ sweeps 
you breathlessly over all of the vast area” of Europe. 





As there are only sixty pages all told in Brief Diversions 
(Bowrs anp Bowes) the brevity of it is beyond question 
or argument. The most indolent of reviewers is disarmed 
by so modest a demand on his attention, and if he be not 
diverted into the bargain he will be very hard to please. 
The Tales—or Fables—which occupy just half the little 
book are by turns tender, fantastic and macabre. Mr. 
PrikstLey has the happy knack of beginning strongly and 
ending swiftly—above all of treating topical themes sug- 
gestively and yet avoiding the plague of shiny neologisms. 
This sheaf of travesties proves him to be a true parodist, 
and no trafficker in verbal mimicry. The solemnity of Sir 
Wituum Warson, the freakishness of Mr. pe La Mare, 
“Q's” digressive method as a lecturer, the fatal facility of 
Mr. Atrrep Noyes and the edifying complacency of Mr. 
DrinKWATER are done to the life. Impersonations of this 


volume shows that Mr. Priestiey is quite as much pre- 





plains to a deity of his own devising how unpleasant it 
is to be whipped. 





It may be as well to inform those who have read some 
of Mr. F. B. Wivson’s ariicles in the daily Press that his 
language in Sporting Pie (CHAPMAN AND Ha xt) is quite in- 
telligible. I should never call him a precisian, but I am 
grateful to him for refraining from the use of words which 
were too difficult for a man of ordinary intellect. On the 
second page of this volume he tells us that no prize is 
offered to the man who counts up its “ grammatical errors.” | 





I should not have competed for this trophy even if it had 
| been offered, but I am prepared at least to say that Mr. 
| Witson might have paid a little more attention to his 
proofs. To find, on the same page, H. Martyn spoken of 
as H. H. Martin, and J. T. Brown presented with an “EB” 
jat the end of his name, is rather irritating. Mr. Witson, 
| however, is a law unto himself, and not at all a bad law 
jeither. I have enjoyed my dip into his pie, and testify that, 
|as a gay writer about games and those who play them, he 
lis hard to beat. Full of anecdote and good humour, his 


type are much more than mockery ; they reach the level of book should have the success that Mr. A. J. WeEbBE in 
criticism. The budget of epigrams which completes the|an excellent preface predicts for it. 


Its appeal to old | 
| Harrow and Cambridge men is sure. | 








| 
| 
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Me. 
people to spe nd less. 


just what we 're doing, at least 


| of us who ean afford to. 


DD’ AnnuNzIO has 
scathing indictment of the Britis} 
Empire. This confirms the rumour that 
he is getting stale. 

a * 


Signor 


“I think before I speak, but I neve: 
think twice,” recently declared a newly 
elected M.P. Why should he, wher 


he's already one above the average ? 


Dr. FLETCHER, lecturing at Keswick 


spoke of @ man aged 146 years of age 


who had just had his first illness 
urally, if people will 
never give the doctors | 
a chance, tnuey must 
expect to live on in oS 
detinitely. » 

‘ / 





A correspondent 


a 
writes to The Daily | 
Chronicle to say that 


he has just picked a} 
buttercup in hent. It} 
is hoped that, upon his | 
giving an undertaking | 
not to do it again, the | 
authorities will let the | 
Inatte rop. 


pondent, informing 7 he 
Evening News that his 


A Silvertown corres- | 
| 
| 
brother has just picked | 


. | ok 
a buttercup in Kent | . dhs 

a eee . vepnet UI 
asks, lsitSpring-time | Old I 


or Christmas - time?’ 
The answer is, Chiristfnas-time. 


M. Venrzevos has fixed on 19 


PUNCH, 


Joun D. RockereLuer advises | 
But surely that 's 
those 


Written a 


} 
i 


OR THE 


third birthday. 
age away. 


A joke a d: ay keeps : old | 


When wide. pen the mouth of a full- 
grown whale measures twelve feet by 
eighteen feet, we are informed. This 
rather suggests that in political matters 

| the whale is a Communist. 

| It is said to bea new idea in Franee 
for a child to be named after its mother, 
nst Men who have} 


stead of its father 
sfully in this country assert | 


; ? | 
ailed succes 


that it Is no new idea to put every- 
thing In the wife's name. 

A cor porary has discovered that 
there was only one telephone in the 
world iorty one years ago. It is only 
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fair to the owner to say that he had 


co 
&s 





| 





” the clock in the Library bower os 
Clitheroe, workmen went on with their 
job long past the dinner-hour, 
authorities who think clocks can stop 
Without causing any serious trouble 
should take warning from this disaster. 


Two thousand young trout are to be 
placed in the river Dart. Preference 
will be given, we understand, to those 
that have already learned to swim. 


Local | 


According to a lady correspondent in | 


a daily paper there is nothing that pro- 
duces sunshine in our hearts m ore easily 
than a happy smile. Genuine smilers 
who are willing to live in ‘Il hanet should 


apply without delay toCarmelite House, | 


Ur nqui alified dentists are no longer 








~~ allowed to practise. It 
lis hop: ed that 
‘thing will now be done 
‘about the typeof patient 
| who and 


sonie- 


goes 


» 
» ' 
i® excuse to look at last 
j : . ‘ 
»y |} years picture papers in 
the w iting reo) 








yA CRtwWrrass ~ 7 


It is stated that the 
autho: pantow ime 
which 3s likel uy to 
| become all the rage is 


ota 


| song 


We 
this explanation imust 
be vecepted, 


sch ol, 


he case is reported 


of a school in 





tooth out simply as an | 


has a | 


a boy who has just left 
suppose | 


Wales | 


r : F > Pp wy “( 9°) ~~ : 
WHAT IS THAT NG FELLOW WITH A CAI SUPPOSED TO DO?” which is so cold that 
H IAS TO STOP THE BALL FROM GOING IN THE NET. . . _ 
| ably : ae : , . © the ink free; It will 
HEN WHY DOESNT HE? /. 
spaaactaiien be remembered that | 


20 as|! 


the probable date of his return t 

Greece In view of the conditions 
. 1 ; 
there we cannot understand why he 


should be in such a hurry. 

With reference vo Lord Nerwron’s 
 wseney- in the House of Lords on the 
Safety First methods, it would certainly 
prevent congestion if pedestrians woul d 


keep to the left when being knocked | la 
le) 


down by motorists. 


Mi: wor Owen Rurrer 
there is no Income Tax in British Nort! 
Bo rneo and railway fares have not been 
increased. At the same time it is un 
likely that any patriotic Britisher would 
leave his country while she is in the 
throes of a peace like this. 


States Lihat 


Justice Dar- 
his 


Congratulations to Mr. 
LING upon celebrating 


t 
| nes d of some game with a bit of kick 


We judve, from t! 


seventy- | 





the thing was going to spread 
st, by the way, have 
nd it very jolly to ring himself up 
his number was engaged. 


um a horticultural 
ises in herbaceous 


We understand f: 
ty whe ) special 
borders s that several prominent Beavers 


ng their whiskers bobbed for 


\n attempt is being made to popu- 
rise ping-pong in France. Naturally, 
yw that duelli ing has become such a 


: pastime, Parisians are feeling the 


; of war in the East have 
says a political writer. 
1e Bolshevist intrusion 
nne, that one of the puppies 


‘The dog 


been chained up, 





ited that owing 


It is rep 


to stoppage 


Mr. Liuoyp Grorer, as a boy, used to 
get over this difficulty by means of a 
red-hot pen. 


* 


For the purposes of an Elizabethan 
film Lady Diana Coorer has had her 
eyebrows removed. There is no truth 
in the rumour that the part was offered 
to and declined by Mr. Groucr Roney, 
has 
the ancient 


The word “ Epsom” 
covered inscribed on one ol 
stones of Rome. A parallel 
the case of * Hurst Park” being found 
graven on th e e heart ofa “ inter. 


“Mr. John Fuller has constru 
showing the various countries of the world in 
relief.”—Prorincial Paper 


Fuller's earth is, of course, the best. 


ted af ” 


‘The modern girl is perhaps a transitional 
creature. She has not found her post-war 
legs.”—Erening Paper. 

If she can't find them now, with these 
post-war skirts, she never will. 


been dis- j 


to this is | 
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THE SLUMP IN NAUTICAL FICTION. 

4 leader-writer in The Times, discussing 
the latest books of adventure for boys, says : 
The authors are clearly of opinion that a tale 
of fighting by land is, in this year of grace, 
desired above all else by our ironic nurseries. 
Che sea, for the time being, has lost its mystery, 
treasure ships are out of commission, shipwrecks 
few, and pirates have joined the army.”} 





| are 
STRANGELY the thought my heart has 
moved 

That we, in whose rough island story 
‘he billows’ path has ever proved 

The most convenient route to glory, 
Should see the latest of our line 
Break with tradition and decline 
Romances dealing with the brine. 





e taste of modern boys, I hear, 
Has turned to battles fought on dry 
land ; 
They get, 
From watery themes like 
Island “, 
heir little heads refuse to hum 
| Chanteys of pirates full of rum 
Seated upon a Dead Man's tum. 


L'm told, but feeble cheer 
Treasure 


They take no interest at all 

[n shipwrecked mariners ; 22. Crusoe, 
His parrot and his Friday pall 

(With us they never used to do so) ; 
At best the hero, ancient style, 
Marooned upon a savage isle, 
Provokes a supercilious smile. 


Nay more—they hold the snifliest views 
Of longshore fiction’s homely fancies; 

You cannot get them to peruse 
The quayside loves of Jacks 

Nanéies; 

They all ignore “ the sailor's star” 

Waving to her affianced tar 

As he debouches o'er the bar. 


and 


| O why are British nurseries thrilled 
Nomore by yarns that feature Ocean ? 

I{ave submarines and aircraft killed 
The vogue of surface locomotion ? 

[ put it down to Percy Scorr, 

Who says, and says it quite a lot, 

That battleships are putrid rot. O. 8. 





A DAY OF HEADLINES. 

Mollie takes in a penny daily news- 
paper, chiefly, of course, for its insur- 
ance benefits, but secondarily for its 
hectic headlines, which she persists in 
regarding as news. Every morning at 
breakfast Mollie absorbs the headlines. 
I wouldn't mind so much her doing 
that (for absorption is a silent process) 
if she did not, almost immediately 
afterwards, exude them. I mean she 
reads them aloud; reads them aloud 
with all the emotional emphasis and 
| facial expression appropriate to ber in- 
| tensely impressionable nature. More- 


over, every headline has to her a per- 


| sonal nal application, 





Thus, “Disastrous De Peter Dalma- 
tia’”’ will despatch her first to the baro- 
meter on a prolonged tapping expedi- 
tion, next to the hat-stand to see if her 
umbrella is in working order, and 
finally to the window, through which 
she will gaze for several minutes scan- 
ning the heavens for men’s hands. 
“Typhoid in Toast?” (with a minute 
mark of interrogation after it) is the 
signal for the toast-rack to be whisked 
from the breakfast-table and sent hurt- 
ling through the serving-hatch into the 
kitchen ; while ‘Startling Suicide Stat- 
istics "’ will infallibly send her scudding | 
upstairs to hide my safety-razor. 


I have, of course, in my patient quiet | 
I have | 


Way remonstrated with Mollie. 
reasoned with her where many another 
husband would (in the present as well | 
as in the Stone Age) have had imme- 
diate recourse to his club, but without 
appreciable effect. However, yester- 
day I hit upon a plan which should open 
her eyes to the folly of swallowing these 
hyperbolical captions of the 
press. 

Upon returning from my work (tived, 
nay, done-out though I was) I cast my 
usual uneventful day into capitals for 
her benefit. Heére are the results. 

Bald Facts: 

(1) I miss my train. 


(2) I leave my walking-stick in the} 


next one. 

(3) I find the office clock to be ten 
minutes fast. 

(4) I play a couple of games 
dominoes after lunch. 

(5) I tear up a badly typed letter. 

(6) 1 recover my walking-stick from 
the Lost Prope rty Office. 

(7) I give my weekly sixpence to the | 
crossing-sweeper. 

(8) I say “Good-Night’ 


man. 


"toa police 


Headlined (as per Mollie’s paper), 
these bald facts had grown luxuriant 
hair as follows :— 


(1) “TOO LATE, 
GET ON OR GET OUT. 

THE INFINITE PATHOS OF THE 
MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN !” 

(2) “SECRET SOURCE OF RAILWAY 


DIVIDENDS. 
AN INQUIRY DEMANDED. 
MILLIONS OF POUNDS’ WORTH PRE- 


SENTED ANNUALLY TO THE COM- 
PANIES BY CARELESS PASSENGERS.” 
(3) “ONLY TEN MINUTES! 


YET A MAN CAN BE 


(4) “HAUNTS OF VICE 
THE DEADLY DOMINO-DOPE. 
FATAL LURE OF THE DOUBLE-SIX.” 
(5) *RASH ACT. 
DAINTY MAID IN FLOODS OF TEARS 
‘I DONE ME BEST.’” 


penny | 


of | 


HANGED IN LESS.” | 
! 
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(6) “OUR WONDE RFUL RAIL\ WAY 
SYSTEMS. 

MILLIONS OF POUNDS’ WORTH! 
RETURNED ANNUALLY TO CARELESS | 
PASSENGERS.” 

(7) *HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES 
DO CROSSING-SWEEPERS PAY INCOM] 

TAX?” 
“SUSPECTED CRIMINAL BLUFIS 
POLICEMAN 
DARING DODGE TO EVADE ARREsS! 
DETECTIVES BAFFLED.” 
“There,” I said to Mollie when I }h: 

read to her these conflicting ee of 
/news (in parallel columns, as it were), 

‘you see how asy and misleading it 
allis. You see- 

‘* How clever you are!” she breathed, 
gazing at me adoringly. I smiled faint], 
and perhaps a tritle self-conscic musly 
| But it was, of course, true enough. 

“1 merely wished to demonstrate, 
[ began modestly, when she interrupted 
; me. 


| 
| sé Now 


(5) 





let me try,” she urged ex 
citedly. 
‘Try? Try what?” 
“Try to be clever like you. Do let 


ime tell you what J did to- di ay—in head- 


) 





lines. | 

“Very well,” I agreed indulgently. 

| Go ahead.” | 
“ But,” stipulated Mollie, “I shan’t | 





tell you the actual facts: you'll have to 
guess them from theheadl!ines.” lL bowed 
j acquiescence. Molly shut her eyes and 
| concentrated deeply. ‘Then suddenly 
‘““* NEARLY CRUSHED TO DEATH,’ ”’ 
whispered hoarsely in capitals. | 
| shifted uneasily in my chair, The sales 
| were on; she had been shopping, of 
| 


| 


y 


she 


course. “‘*THE DREAM OF HER LIFE, 
sate Mollie. 1 became inereas- 
lingly uncomfortable. ‘‘WoMEN MUS‘ 


| WEE Pp,’ she noaned, more poignantly | 
jthan any harbour bar, 1 coughed | 


) | harshly. 

| Then suddenly, Mollie opened lhe: 

| eyes wide and trained them full on me. 

| “ARE HUSBANDS MEAN?"" | 
\§ she demanded right across the front 
page. 
| Witha sigh that every husband knows 
—the sigh that affects a humour it does 
| not feel—I arose and unlocked iny desi. 
My cheque-book loyally shrank away 
| from my reluctant fingers. 

| “ You dear!” whispered Mollie at my 
lelbow. ‘It’s absolutely scrumptious 
'and has been greatly reduced.” 

| Sowas my bank balance when I | 
filled in the cheque. But Mollie looks 
| jolly well in the new hat. It makes a 
‘lovely headline. | 








“Wanted, Chips & Fish, up to £300.” 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 
| It sounds like a contract for aChristmas 


| house-party. 
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Aunt. ‘*Drp I HEAR YOU GREET YOUR FRIEND witH ‘Huo, onp Rip!’? I pon’? THINK I's VERY NICE.’ 
Niece. ‘‘ No, so; not ‘ Rip’—‘ Rep.’ Sucn a moururven to say ‘ Reprint ’ 








Tne Maxauvrer Twins. 
Park Lane, 
December 10th. 

Dearest Darpune,—The mothers of 
daughters, of whom Lady Mancuvrer 
is easily leader, are very much in evi- 
dence this Winter, bringing out their 
girls for the parade and canter before 
they go to the starting-gate next Spring. 

| I’m a good deal intrigued by their 


tactics, for in a dozen years or so 1} 
| shall be looking about on behalf of my | 
| little Blanche. 

1 propos, that small person is coming 
on in her worldly wisdom in a way to! 
alarm even me, my dearest. She went | 
to a babies’ party yesterday, where 
Anthony Brokestone, the Lacklands’ 
small boy, seems to have been ‘nor- 
mously épris of her. 

‘He wanted to dance wiv me all 
the time, Mummy,” she said, “but I 
wouldn't.” 

“Why not?” I asked. 

;} *’Cause he’s not a good match,” 
replied my tiny mondaine achevée. 

When | told Josiah, instead of roaring 
at it as the easiest of jokes, he put 
on his don’t face and said the ehild 
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good matches, and that when she’s old| of prudishness will be quite a startli 
enough to marry he hoped she'd marry | novelty), and is to disapprove prettily 
for love and find her happiness in her|and gently of modern ways.” 
home, Wonderful old picturesque] So they were launched in the Little 
views, aren’t they, m’amie ? | Season in town, and Nottie faisait a 
“ My dear goodman,’ I said, * where | sa fantaisie, went everywhere, her hair 
do you pick up these quaint original! and frocks shorter than the shortest, 
ideas? But don’t worry. By the time|and “Croppy”" Kempton voted her a 
Blanche is a demoiselle d marier there|“ rippin’ little filly with a fine turn 
won't be any good matches, and we shall | of speed.” What Croppy says goes, for 
all be cave dwellers—unless they've} he’s absurdly eligible. His father in- 
taxed us even out of our caves.” | vented that fearful pill, you know, chéri 
But to return to the mothers of| and was baroneted. He left a moun 
daughters in general and Lulu Man- | tain of money, and, though Croppy 
ceuvrer in particular. The poor dear|« racing man and a polo man and a 
thing had her twins to dispose of. | big-game man and in that action for 
Figurez-vous? Quelle besogne ! Mignon- } 


ibreach had to pay thousands of the 
ette and Forget-me-not are girls of the | pill money to the balancing woman, 
momentin all but one thing. Lulu won t | * Spiek,” ‘ol “Spick and Span,” the 
have any of the “ Don't talk d d|equilibrists at the Pallaseum, even he 
piffle, you silly old dear; I mean to do! doesn’t make much impression on the 
as I like!” that some mothers endure | old man’s hoard. 

meekly. quite plainly to} Nettie, on the other hand, was very 
them, she told ine, when she laid her | quiet and what used to be called “ re- 
commands on them and told them her | served,’ wore ringlets and an ankle 


She spoke 


plans. ‘You're fearfully alike, dar-| frock, and her disapproval of almost 
° a ° | a ® ° ° } 
lings,” she said, “even for twins, Our|everything had quite a little success. | 


job is to make you just as different as} Lord Westshire, a prig and bore of the 
wecan. Nottie may be her natural self, | first magnitude, but un parti trés avan- | 
a girl of to-day with a dash of to-morrow. | fagewr, was heard to say he was “thank- 
Nettie is to be a girl of the day before|ful there were still such gir) 


o 
aS So) 
I 





oughtn’t to know of such things as 


I girls 2 
yesterday, quiet,a little prudish (a touch | Mignonette Manceuvrer.” 
































| 
to join a big party at the Oldacres’ | 
place in the Midlands. | 

Poor Nettie had had some extra| 
drill, for Lulu Manceuvrer had heard | 
that Lord Westshire (he and Croppy | 
were both in the Oldacres’ house-party) | 
went in for Spiritualism. 

“1 ’ve got some copies of Spooks, the 
Spiritualist weekly,” said this won- 


| derful mother to her twin child, “and 


| you 're to get up the subject. Westshire 
| writes for Spooks about messages he 


says he’s had from a_ great-uncle 


| who ‘passed over’ half a century ago. 


| Remember they always ‘pass over. 


| Never say ‘die.’ 


And so there they were, my Dapline, 
at Oldacres Hall—Nettie, prim and 


| demure, not following the hounds, but 
| taking a quiet walk in the park wit! 


Westshire, who doesn’t hunt, and in 
the evening refusing to dance anythin, 
but an old-fashioned waltz; abjuring 
the Gleesome Glide, in which they 


| stroke each other's cheeks, and the 


Kitten’s Pounce, in which they pr 
into each other's ears, to say nothi: 
of the Turee-legged Leap, in which each: 
has an ankle tied to the other's. 
Nottie, on the other hand, danced 


| anything and everything, jumped over 


| you into it. You're a good sport 
won't tell. I don’t disapprove of things 





Remus 


| your sister ? 


chairs in the obstacle-races in the p 
ture gallery, and slid down the stairs 
quicker than anyone in the baniste: 
races. Croppy seemed quite a little 
devoted, and all the notice Forget 

not ever took of Westshire was to call 
out to him sometimes, ‘“‘ How are y: 
spooks? Heard from your great-uncle 
lately ?”’ 

And then Croppy met with a little 
accident hunting, and had to stop in 
fora bit. So one day, when they ‘ 
gone off to the meet, he limped into thi 
morning-room, and there was Miguon- 
ette reading an article in Spooks by 
Lord Westshire about his great-uncle 

‘You little studious, censorious 
prude!” said Croppy, sitting down neat 
her. “ Why are you so different from 
Why d’ you disapprove of 


L ali 


| everything so ’mensely ? 


And Nettie looked about to see no 
one was near and then said, “I'll let 


tf and 


I like things.” 

“What’s the idea, then?” asked 
Croppy, amazed. 

‘‘We’re twins,” said Nettie, “ and 
we've got to be untwinny. Mother says 
one girl’s a pity, but twin girls are a 
calamity. So Nottie does as she likes 
and I’ve got to be different and not 
want anyfun. And I hate it all!’ she 


| cried, dashing the copy of Spooks on the 


I hate these silly old ringlets 


; 


ground. 
and this silly old ankle-frock, and I hate 
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T'ai Excusk ME, Sim Looxtn’ at you I SHOULDN'T HAVE THOUGHT YOI 
S SO MUSCULAR May I ASK YOUR PROFESSION, Sir?” 
Famous Vrolir ‘A MUSICIAN.”’ Tailor. *‘ At—prums, T PRESUMI 
—_— = — — aes ——— nn - =e 4 
Lord Westshire, with his prosings and| And the end of it, my dearest? | 


‘ig mediums and his spooks and his} Well, perhaps I'd better quote Lulu | 
“My plans have 
t "tha | gone d travers, dear Blanche,” she said, 








that is hil | 
And Croppy roared and roared, and| ‘but not a tort. Darling Nottie and | 
then said, ‘You poor little darling! Nettie are well disposed of, and I don't 
What a rotten shame!” !mind whieh is which so long as one is 
After that Croppy had no eyes for; Lady Westshire and the other Lady 
anyone but Nettie, and people said, | Kempton.” | 
“Wonderful! That little Victorian Which was required to be done, as 
prude to attract Croppy of all men!” | the old school-books used to say, 
And Nottie was piqued, and Westshire | Ever thine, BLANCHE. 
was piqued, and their mutual p sakiness | —_—_— 
drew them together. He begantotalk| «The two men chuckled with mirthless 
spooks to her and said, “ Scoffers often silence.’’—Magazine Story 
become the most earnest psychics.” | This requires a lot of practice. 
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SHOCKING TRAVESTIES. 
11l.—DercemBer FiAMes. 
By Reperr Hecnens. 

‘“ If\ve you never met Lady Raddle- 
iurst?”’ said Crayfish, sipping a dry 
Martini at the Embassy Club, 

“Never,” replied Inchbold, sipping 
another dry Martini at the same club. 

‘She is perhaps the most wonderful 
woman in pros Ten years ago she 
used to belong to the Old Guard.” 

“What is that?” asked Inchbold. 
He was fifty-two years younger than 
ins companion. 

“It is the name given to the great 
iidwardian hostesses who refused to 
resign in the face of advancing years. 
Clothing themselves with a fausse 
jeunesse and combining an immense 
savoir faire with a gote de vivre equal 
to that of the youngest Georgians, they 
still move about in the monde ow l'on 
s'amuse with an éclat which is truly 
incroyable,” 

‘You surprise me,” said the younger 
“Your knowledge of the beau 
I cannot think 


than, 
conde is prodigious. 
how you acquired it.” 

Practice,” laughed Crayfish, strok- 
ing the short brown-and-grey annexe at 
the bottom of his face. “* Well, Lady Rad- 
diehurst has ceased to belong to the Old 
Guard. Quite suddenly she resigned, 
shut herself up and went nowhere. At 
the same time it became known that 
she had lost all her jewels, worth fifty 
thousand pounds. It was very myste- 
rious. Le monde ot l'on s'amuse was 
tremendously intrigued.” 

“ Does that apply equally to le monde 
ot l'on s'ennuie also?” 

“Yes, that was tremendously in- 
trigued too. It did not seem to be a 
case of reculer pour mieux sauter. She 
just retired.” 

‘ T should be delighted to meet Lady 
Raddlehurst,” said Inehbold. 

‘Waiter, two more dry Martinis!” 
demanded Crayfish. 


Cuapter II. 


In the vast and dignified drawing- 
room of her London house Inchbold 
could not help feeling instantly the fas- 
cination of Lady Raddlehurst. Nearly 
seven feet high, she was now eighty- 
nine years old. Her face was covered 
with wrinkles and crowned with waving 
white hair. Her head reminded Inch- 
bold of the bead of a deer. He could 
never feel quite certain what kind of 
deer. Sometimes he thought it was a 

| gazelle, sometimes a moose. She was 

dressed in black and wore elastic-sided 

| boots. 

Sitting near her was a beautiful slim 
girl with sarcastic violet eyes, a Miss 

Betty van Tromp, a very rich American. 





When she stood up she was no more 
than five foot six: she too was crowned 
with waving hair, but it was only the 
colour of ripe corn. 

As he hesitated which of these to fall 
in love with, Inchbold felt that Lady 
Raddlehurst was far more charming 
than Miss van Tromp. At the same 
time there was a vivid and ardent appeal 
about the younger woman, in spite of 
the obvious drawbacks of her youth and 
beauty, that stirred him against his will. 
When he looked at Lady Raddlehurst he 
seemed to be inspecting a prehistoric 
monolith of infinitely mysterious signi- 
ficance. When he turned to Miss van 
Tromp he seemed to be just looking at 
a girl. Once when she handed him acup 
of tea their hands touched. He felt a 
thrill run throughhim. Was not this the 
commonplace emotion of the butcher, 
the baker, the candlestick-maker—an 
emotion not intellectual, not spiritual, 
but merely animal ? 

“Damn the animal!” he muttered 
half aloud. 

“You mustn't speak like that to 
Chow-Chow,”’ said Miss van Tromp, re- 
moving her Pekinese, which was pawing 
his trousers. 

Inchbold blushed. 


Cuaprer IIT. 

What was the mysterious secret that 
had caused Lady Raddlehurst to remove 
her octogenarian charm from the world? 
Inchbold decided to have dinner at the 
Ristorante Basta in Soho and think 
about it. He liked the Ristorante Basta 
because one got there macaroni, min- 
estra, Chianti Rosso, ravioli, fascisti, 
condottieri and zabaione. Hecould not 
spell zabaione, but he liked eating it. 
The music of Naples was played at the 
Ristorante Basta, and the smoke of 
Toscanas filled the air. 

He had nearly finished his dinner 
when he noticed at the far end of the 
restaurant Lady Raddlehurst and Miss 
van Tromp. Miss van Tromp he knew 
despised /es convenances, but he was sur- 
prised to see Lady Raddlehurst here. 
She was too rangée, he had fancied, to be 
80 bohémienne. Miss van Tromp waved 
a charming spoon and very obviously 
invited him tocome andeat his zabaione 
with them. Taking his glass, filled with 
the rich creamy yellow mixture, he went 
over to their table. The three talked 
buoyantly of Italy and Italian songs, 
while Inchbold’s gaze was held now by 
theoneand now by theother. Hethought 
again how magnificently ruinous Lady 
Raddlehurst looked with her wrinkles 
and white hair, and how deep was the 
violet in Betty van Tromp’s eyes. But 
he had no hesitation as to which was 
the more beautiful. It was a dead snip 
for decay. 





Just then a man, who- looked and | 


was dressed like a jockey, came into the 
restaurant. Jt was John Orpington 
the painter, 

“Hullo, Betty!” he said without 
any ceremony. “If you're not going 
on anywhere, come with me to the Café 
Royal.” 

“ Who's going to be there, John?” 








she asked, nonchalantly lighting a | 


cigarette. 


* Oh, Caicnerin and Dean Inar, and 
FRANK Crane and Sik, and the usual | 


crowd. But there’s someone you'll 
like best of all, my beauty. I've found 
a new subject to paint. He’s beautiful. 
He probably comes from the bas-/onds, 
or even from les abimes. But he looks 
like a Greek god.” 

“All right,” said Betty van Tromp, 
“T’m coming.” 

* Please call my bath chair, Mr. Inch- 
bold,” said Lady Raddlehurst. “I am 
going home.” 

“1 hope you will allow me the privi 
lege of pushing it,” he said. 

Betty van Tromp shot a malicious 
glance at him as he supported Lady 
Raddlehurst through the haze of To 
canas to the door. 

It was another victory for decay. 


Cuaprer IV, 


“No, I cannot get him!” cried John 
Orpington, throwing his brush fiercely 
down on the floor. ‘ There is some 
thing more in him than that, something 
that [ can’t see yet.” 

The model, a sun-burned young man 
of perfect beauty, smiled faintly and 
cast wistful eyes at Betty van Tromp, 
curled up on a sofa and smoking a black 
cigar in an amber tube. 

“That's because he can only paint 
vice, Mr. Egyptian,” she said to the 
beautiful young man. “ Look at the 
pictures all round you. They remind 
one of Dorian Gray.” 


Stanislaus Egyptian looked at the 
portraits in the studio. Miss van Tromp 


was certainly right. There were por- 
traits of men and women of the unde 
world,of thedem:-monde,ofthebas-fonds, 
gamins and gamines of the gutter and 
the ghetto. Sin stared from every can- 
vas. Even in the case of those that were 
turned to the wall, sin crept through the 
back. There was one picture of a judge 
in his robes and wig, but he looked like 
a dipsomaniac dog-stealer. 

“| have it!” shouted Orpington sud- 
denly, and set to work furiously again. 

Betty van Tromp cast a ravishing 
smile at Egyptian and turned togo. .. . 

Ten days later Orpington told her that 
the picture was finished, and wrenched 
the easel round roughly that she might 
see It. 

She gasped. It was Egyptian? Yes 


























| the minestra, the ravioli, the 
had been served, the music of Na 
and the acrid smoke of ‘l'oscar 
been turned on by the manage 
whenanother couple came intoth¢ 
They were Egyptian and Bett 
Tromp. 

For some time the second } 
not see the first, and then sudde 
strange look came into Egyptian 
tiful face. 

“ Pardon me one moment, Bett) 


| 


| 


| 
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lt was a maste rplece certain!) [tw 


Orpington’s finest work, But it 
face stamped through its bea 
the seal of every diabolical e 


the foulest nightmare of imaginati 
could conceive. 
“You brute!’ she shouted, bu 


“ What a toupel ye 
You have painted a hen trom hie 


into tears, 


CHarrer \ 
At the Ristorante Basta Lady R 
hurst and Inchbold were dining 
téte. All was in order. Then 


said to his companion ; “ I should hke 
give away my macaroni to a poor beg 
who is standing outside;” and taking 
his plate he left her hastily. 
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." “One Dramonn.’ 


up und fol] 


ratched up my } 


ictoria 


He looked at 
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QUICK BRIDGE. 


“One Heart.” “Ont 


At thesame moment Inchbold noticed 
Lady Raddlehurst had turned pale 


ith the enamel which for his sake 


yw for some time been wearing. 
Bring Betty here,” she gasped, and 


hen the girl came, “Is that man a 


) 


ne cried, 


i ¢ vi l 
“He i ! r answered Betty 
ly, with a nful look at Inch- |} 
ld. “Weare engaged to be married.” 
\l] ed re, the élan and the | 
r faire had suddenly left Lady 
dichurst’s deer-like eyes, and were 
placed by a look of infinite compassion. 
“Sit down,” she said. “I want te 
ll you vit Was that tem years ago I 


\iter mny two hus 


haddied I wasstilla young woman 

( But all the men of twenty 
e with 1 m I kept falling in love | 

ed cold towards me. At last, how- | 


ve | found one more handsome than 
rem all. He was lunching at the Fitz. | 
| j just 
|younger than I am 


edat meand went out. I leapt 
I heard him say 
I went home, 


ved him 

volng to France 
When I had taken my place in 
e boat-train I saw him ontheplatform 
me again and beckoned. 


BAIN SS 


MomMENT.’ 


ewel-case and rushed to | 





ws AON) i) . 


iL put my jewel-case down on the seat 
land followed him into the crowd. He j 
| vanished. 
}and my jewel-case had vanished too, 
|It was not under the seat or on the 


1 went back to my carriage | 


rack, I felt certain at once that he was 


la thief and his confederates had stolen 


it That man was the man with whom 
you came to this restaurant !” 

Betty burst into floods of tears. 

“Then Orpington was right,” she 
choked. ‘Qh, Lady Raddlehurst, bow 
noble you are! I see now what real 
aristocracy neans. I could never have 
told a rivalathing likethat. And now 
that I have discovered what this hate 
ful Egyptian really is, I suppose——I 
suppose Do you still want Inch- 
bold ° 


“No,” said Lady Raddlehurst ten- 


ye 


derly. “‘Idonot. I have decided to re- 
linquish iny fausse jernesse once more. 
I’m going to marry Crayfish. He is 
eighty-five, only a few years 
Take Inchbold, 
my dear, et sois tranquille.”’ 

Inchbold looked up and smiled into 
Betty van Tromp’s violet eyes. 

“Waiter,” said Lady Raddlehurst, 
‘* zabaione for three.” vor. 
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THE REFUSALS OF MARCARET, 
Tue Seventa Rerusat. 
Scene: Two chairs on the deck of « 

steamer between Calais and Dover, 

Margaret is crossing alone, but she 

has met Jeremy on the way. 

Jeremy. Yes, Margaret, I’m from 
Nigeria, 

Margaret. And what do people do in 
Nigeria ? 

J. We civilise the natives., It's 
rather ashame. And you, Margaret? 

M. Nothing in particular. 

J. But I'm sure you ‘ve lots of news. 
Remember that I’ve not yet seen a 
uropean newspaper. I'm postponing 

ll that, 


M. You were always one for post- 





M. I’ m returning from my honey- 
moon. 

J. Alone? 

M. Robin joined his ship at Gibraltar, 
He's a sailor, you know. Don’t ask 
me about the honeymoon. There's 
nothing to tell. 

J. I see. It was one of those honey- 
moons, 

M. Yes, perfectly heavenly. 

J. (simply). I’m glad of that, Mar 
garet. I'd say more, but you must} 
give me time to recover. And now I 
suppose that you are going to settle} 
down ? 

M. Do you think that's really neces- | 
sary ? 





J. It’s usually taken for granted. 
to it for 


M. I'm not going tuke 





poning things, Jeremy. | 
piped: why I’m 

ich a good diplomat- 
ist Diplomacy con- | 
sts) in postponing | 
thingsuntil peoplehave | 
forgotten allabout them. 
But (seriously) there's 





not postponeany longer. 
|'vebeen thinking about 
t a good deal out there. 
M. Yes, Jeremy? 
J. Willyou marry me, 





Margaret ? 

M. But that’s im- 
possible, Jeremy. 

J. Please don’t an- 


werinahurry. Lrealise | 
marrying me must 
in any ease be rather a 
proble in even if you 
There are forty- 
you 


that 


cure d. 
five reasons why 
shouldn't. 

M. Forty-tive! 
only forty-three. 

There are two more nails in my 

coffin since I saw you last. 

M. There's a lot to be said for forty- | 





hive, 
it wouldn't be more exciting than 
twenty-six. 

J. Why twenty-six? 

M. Robin's twenty-six, 

J. Robin? 

M. My husband, Jeremy. That 
comes of never reading the newspapers. 

J. (taking the blow manfully), 1 con- 
gratulate him, Margaret. 


M. L’m sorry, Jeremy. You're one 


of the men I should rather like to have | 
if 1’d had any choice in the | 


married, 


matter, 
J. 1 should like to see this fellow. 
{ can’t imagine any young man of 


twenty-six being a match for you. 
M. Ueisn't, Jeremy. Perhaps that's 
why I married him, 


J. When did it happen ? 


‘THAT REMINDS ME, 


I thought you were | 
freedom. 


view 


I’m not sure that in some ways | It’s the one 





Wr 


HeLen MUST BUY SOMI 





granted. I'tin all in favour of 


. Does vour husband hold the sam: 


M. 


He didn't take to it very kindly 


thing Robin and I don't 
quite agree about. He wants me to 
have a cottage at Tunbridge Wells 
l’ve no obj ction to that. J should 


rather like to have a cottage at Tun 
bridge Wel ils, It would be 
of it waiting quietly there in case of 
need; something pretty and secluded, 
with a thatched roof and hollyhocks. It 
would give me a pleasant English feel 


nice to think 


ing. But I foun’ that Robin expected 
me to live in it. We almost had 


quarrel about that. 
J. On your honey Pa thought 
you said it had been perfectly heavenly. 


on 


M. Yes; but Robin isn't an angel. | 
In fact we were almost estranged for | 
quite three - quarters - of -an- hour. lie | 
was so miserable that afterwards he 





bought me a new bracelet 


|leave me alone; 


LO lusist ¢ 
} 


could be 


tl 
| But I don’t agree with that at all. 


VARI. Decensas 


. W asn't ; th os rath rer weak of him ? 

M. But L like him to be weak at the 
right moment. He isn’t always weak. 
He shook me in Venice. It was the 
only possible thing for him to do. | 
should have been disappointed in him 
if he hadn't, 

J. Was this also about 
Wells ? 

M. There were some Italian Naval 
oflicers at Venice and Robin attended 
a celebration. I warned him not to 
Venice is so relaxing 


Tunbridge 


But Robin insisted on going to the | 


celebration. He was away for several 
hours, and I regret to say that Antonio 


} was waiting for just this opportunity 


{indeed Lrathersuspect that he arranged 
the celebration, 

med Zt SN J. Antonio? 

M. Lealle! him An 
tonio because he was a 

ow - captain. Ty 
Vight, you know. 

J. So Antonio didn’t 
let the grass grow ? 
M. The £rass never 
' prowsin Venice. | sup 
pose there are too many 
canals. Antonio came 
in a gondola; and I 'n 
j afraid that I rather en 
joyed it. When Robin 
returned from the cel 
he was qu te 
rudeabout it and for five 
minutes wedetested one 
nother 

And then Robin 
—asserted himself ? 
M. There was 
ling else for him to do 
ro-Day.”’ | He's no match for me 
‘in argument. Luckily 
wever, always agree on essential 
J Tunbridge We ‘is, for instance 
M. Robin is much too sensible really 
my living Tunbridge 
was only Be 
nted out that there were a 
( ol officers at Tunbridge 
Wells, some of them in the prime ol 
I persuaded bim that it would be 
nuch better if, while he was at sea, | 
under my father’s protection 
/ And Robin was convinced 4 
VW. He had to be convinced. 
J. He might have asserted himself. 


CUTh 


bration 


er 
noth. 


| 


ni at 
Wells | 
ides L p 


hat a mood, 


tired 


life 


M. Not that time. I only allow 
Robin to assert himself when I am 
wrong 

J. And how is he to know ? 

M. Isn't that the whole heart ol 
married life 

J. (dil ( Marr ave is very coln- 
p! cated : 

Vv. 1 know it’s generally assumed 

at marriage is the end of the story. 


On 
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I THOUGHT YOU FELLO HAD Cn TMAS DRAWINGS IN THI 
On, THAT'S A THING OF TH PA i NOWADAYS MOST OF 
the ec ntrary l feel that the st y V. Wuite | al try to make them 
going to be even more interestit ( in | devoted until some ee cirl ex mes along 
betore Marriage Is an education It ho can make them | appy: 
enables one to understand so ma Jl, 1 see And then they will be | 
things veaned. Incidentally, | perceive at last 


J. You were neve exactly at a | 


VM. That was merely instinct. Ilene 
forth it will be knowledge. I've lear 


i great deal from Robin. 
J. For example ? 
VU. L’ve come to t 

a young married woman, if she 


} ] ; 
ne? nei Oli t 


all attractive, can do a great deal 


good, Men are so very hel; 

they can't always get married, + 
or later they feel the need of a t 
thetic woman, and it sometimes | 


pens that the sympathetic womat 
not quite nice. Sympathy can be 
very dangerous, 
chaperon. 

J. And you are going 
chape ron? 


especially Witii 


| MM. (reproachfully). Do I lool 
| chaperon . 
| #. You look more like a pr 
need of one 
M lixactly. But, b miarric 
hall be perfectly safe without ii 


J. And the young men in need 
will they also | 


i Sympathy 











what is really the matter with you, Mar- 

the complaint 
You ‘re a matech- 
Vv. Why not? I'm so happy with 


verv body else to be 


u start trying 
Na gvaret 
uld neve bear 


MIDDLE OF SUMMER.’ 
THEM HAVE TO BE 





DONE THE WINTER BRPORE 

| ‘ ptr iy : . 

| Husbands and wives often behave as 
|though they were the only people in 
ithe world. That's ridiculous. To begin 
with, it isn’t true. Robin isn't the only 
|man in the world, and it would be very 
| bad for him if he were. J shouldn't know 
| ; ] 

|} how very much better he was than the 
lothers. The fact is, a little distraction 
doesn't do married people any barm. 





}On the contrary, it keeps them alive | 


land makes them all the more devoted. 


Besides, Je remy, We ‘ve got to face the | 


i fact that Robin's almost always at sea 
| J. Yes, Margaret. Husbands almost 
lalways are. 


pa part \ not ev for youl own | [And hy this time the boat is enter- 
ip | ing tie harbour 
} J, And how will Robin like having : = 
ise turned into a kind of nursery “Wilham - had been out of work for a 
1% } derable time, but declined to go on road 


| making 


) , He was a fitter, and considered that 

i & Coie . , “¢ . | to take work on the roads would be onfra d 

{ be a littledull for metodo nothing | Manchester Pape 

ne i ay 
J. | luty to think of he 
nd 

| VY. Thinking hout Robin isn’t an 
1) and n quite sure that, if 
.. Bee i else ft » do, L should oon 
beco! tired of it Chat would 
he b both of u It’s dangerous 
ed } pic ! too domestic. 


Well, wouldn't it 

The name of Kingstown has been 
changed, with the approval of the Irish 
| Free State, to “ Dun Laoghaire;” but 
ithere is absolutely no foundation for 


the rumour that the name of Dublin is 
lto be changed either to “ Healyopolis ’ 
1 r ‘Timbuct« 0. 
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_ Preparatory School for Small Boys. 














THE WAR-MONGERS. 


My friend Cheddars takes the “ English” class at a certain 
This class, I gather, 
meets only once, or perhaps twice, a week ; but by the end 
of the year, he modestly told me, he has taught them the 
whole of Geography, English History, the Bible, Spelling 
und the writing of Prose and Verse. They are dear little 
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‘* And we came to the Island of Slaughter and the sea was all red with 
blood, 

There was none who was not a murderer and none did any good. 

Blood flowed down the mountain-side, blood flowed in the stream, 

We could not but come still nearer the scene. 

My men’s eyes saw red, they were mad for a fight. 

I stopped them, they looked as if they wanted to bite."'—Chandler. 


Smith ma, on the other hand, who is one up on Chandler 
in sense of rhythm, complained to Cheddars that he found 





fellows, and they call him ‘“ Cheese.” 
The new class which confronted him at the beginning of | 

this term were quickly placed on that steep and downward 

path which leads to literature and penury. They were) 


invited to write an extra verse to a poem by the late Lord} .. 


Tennyson entitled * The Voyage of Maeldune,” and | have | 
been privileged to read some of the MSS. They show that | 
in England at any rate the heroic lay is by no means tune- | 
less now. Who knows what Laureate lies concealed in the | 
English class of my good friend “Cheese”? A hundred 
years hence the learned critics of the Sunday newspapers 
may be at loggerheads about the propriety of publishing 
some of these early works; and rather than leave the matter 
in their bands I hasten to publish a few of them at once. 

It will be observed that there is a good deal of rather 
wilful bloodshed and slaughter in these poems. But so 
there is in the original, and we must not blame the boys, 
even though the whole point of the poem is that vengeance 
is not a good thing. It is really lamentable that four 
years after the War-to-end-War a number of schoolboy 
poets writing their first piece of verse should plunge with 
such ill-concealed delight into such seas of gore. Long ago 
(in a correspondence in The Times, in which Lord SypexnaM, 
Sir VALENTINE CuiroLt, Patriot, A Business Man and Sir 
Eliphaz Bib played no mean part) I warned the Govern- 
inent that the best way to secure peace for the next gener- 
ation was to expel from our schools the fire-eater TENNYSON 
and other heroic bards. How right I was! 

E.ven more disturbing is the pre-occupation of many of 
the young singers with Drixx. 

The rhythm of the original, as you may remember—or 
not—is as follows :— 


And we came to the Isle of Fruits ; all round from the cliffs and the 
capes, 

Purple or amber, dangled a hundred fathom of grapes, 

And the warm melon lay like a little sun on the tawny sand, 

And the fig ran up from the beach and rioted over the land. 

. * . * * * * 

And we stay’d three days, and we gorged and we madden’d, till every 
one drew 

{is sword on his fellow to slay him, and ever they struck and they 
slew 4 N ; 

And myself, I had eaten but sparely, and fought till I sundered the 
fray, 

Then I bade them remember my father’s death, and we sailed away.”’ 

Tennyson. 





Thompson mz gets the right note at once :— 


And we came to the Island of Snakes, and great green ones came 
from the beach, 

And co wriggled about our good ship and tried us poor fellows to 
reacn, } 

But we tracked them down with our swords and with squeals‘and | 
with gurgles they drowned, 

And then with a grating and bumping our vessel it ran aground. 

We jumped off the ship in a trice for a serpent of mighty length 

Would have killed us undoubtedly because of its terrible strength. 

It happened a certain snake gave a bite which sent you mad, 

And as it had bitten us all a mighty battle we had. 

We fought and we fought and we slew till we all Jay down dead tired 

For all of us had bad wounds and most of us had expired, 

And we hated the Island of Snakes, for we ’d suffered great losses that | 
day, 

And we drew up our anchors with haste and in anger we sailed away.”’ 

Thompson mi. 


Young Chandler is less of a poet, perhaps, but not less 
bellicose in spirit :— 





a difficulty in thinking of suitable rhymes. How serious 
was his difliculty may be judged from the text. 

As for the matter of his poem, I fancy Smith ma will be 
able to hold his own in this wicked world :— 


And we came to the Isle of Fair Maidens who never had seen a voun 
man, 
And they each lived alone in a hut made out of the wood of the oa! 
For the oak of that isle "twas pliable and soft, an axe was not needed 

to cut. 
But my men they loved the fair maidens, and the maidens gave 
drink 
Until, quite drugged, they fell asleep; all save me, I took no risks 
Soon I heard a cry, and I ran to the rescue; in vain, too late! 
lor the half of my men were dead; so we slew the beautiful maid 
wholesale ; 
And I cursed the effeminate isle and the beautiful flappers there: 
So we slew all the beautiful maidens that murdered the half of 1 
men, 
And we ate and we drank of the spoils of the beautiful maids 
Till I thought we had had enough, so we sailéd far away. 
Smith ma 


' 


After these the poet Roberts impresses us as merel\ 
angemic :— 
‘ And we came to the Isle of Everything, which we never had see: 
before 
And there you could get anything known of in days of yore 
And right on a mighty hill-top was a palace built of sapphire 
This was the property of the mighty God of Fire. 
And down in a valley was still another palace 
Wherein did dwell the God of our race. 
And on a pebbly beach sat the Sea God 
Fishing in the waves with his great iron rod. 
And in a cave on a mountain with face like a cannibal 
Sat peacefully smoking the God of all Animal. 
There are other gods, of whom we fear to make mentur 
For we want to forget all memories of that adventure.’ 
Rob 
Grenville, however, is quite in the tradition :— 


(1) And we came to the Isle of Folly in an evil time indeed, 


(2) For the first thing we came upon was a brook of flowing mead. 
(3) And my fellows they lay on their stomachs and drank till ue 
were drunk, | 


(4) So I told them of my father and called each one a skunk 
(5) Then they got up and rolled about, for they were mad with 
drink, 

(6) And pounded each other till they were black and blue like in 
(7) And then they fought and some they slew 

(8) Until there was left but half the crew. 

(9) And then I had io remind them of the Isle in the ocean, and hin 
(10) Who had slain my father in battle and torn him limb f 


limb.”—Grenville. 


So is Rogers :— 
‘ We came to the Isle of Drink, the men were hot and silly, 
They asked us if we'd drink with them out of a blood-red lils | 
‘The great god Bacchus was there as drunk as his attendants stand- | 
ing round him, 
They were drunk as well as him because they did not move one limb, | 
And they drunk and drunk as they could, that was why they w 
hot and fetid, 
And we to a man drank like them, feeling we were being petted. 
At last we got so drunk that we began to feel like playing, 
But a httle while after that we got as ripe for slaying. 
And when we came to ourselves we realised that on the sod 
Lay many men we had slain, and we being very frail 


}’rom the wine we had drunk and the fight we had fought, we thought 
we ‘d better set sail.'’— Rogers, A PH. 
Levity at Smithfield. 

| 


‘* Excessive weights such as the provincial shows see had no place 
at Islington. No beast exceeded 194 tons.’’- Daily Paper. 


| 
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Lady (concerned for he: luable } 
VERY OLD.” 
Mrs. Scoles. “Tuar rr 1s, M 


Au believers in the infinite variety 
of existence will turn with disgust from 
the obiter dictum of that London mag 
trate who recently had before him 
motorist charged with exceeding the 
speed limit. “I was driving fast,” said 
the culprit, “ because I was going t 
the dentist.” “I don't see that i 
excuse,” replied the magistrate. 


IS any 


‘If ] 


were going to the dentist I should be 


inclined to crawl,” 
Now, I call that magistrate a thor- 

ba) 
oughly ungrateful fellow. 


sits day after day, hearing the 


old ancient excuses—tales that may be 
| true but haven't the slightest spice « 


| novelty about them—and yet when he 


} ° 
| gets a really brand-new justificat 
offered to him all he can do is turn up 


In the 


} 


| 


? Yr) 


his unappreciative nose at it. 

weary routine of his day the dentist 
story ought to have blossomed like a 
Ose, 


lts novelty is its greatest recommend 
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There | © 


same 


Besides, anybody with half an 
| eye could see that 16 was proba! ly true. 

















Cha n). “*Anp, Mrs. SCOLES, PLEASE BE CAREFUL WITH THIS RUG—IT 
I 1 , FoCAN MAKE IT LAST YOU THE WINTER.” 
| , : j ‘ - . aid 
| ation. \ny fool could have stood up| a litter of puppies and I was waiting to 
jand blurted out, ‘Please, Sir, my wile | see how many there were so that | could 
id just accidentally severed an artery,' take out licences for the whole lot 


und J was driving like mad for a doctor.” 


; | 
iid he was going to the 


| 


dentist was either 


ton or a great artist. And I think the! 
Washington hypothesis holds the field. | 
However, it must be admitted that | 


there would not be much harm done} 
t contemplated movement for | 
Brighter Police Courts if the incident 
served to encourage some of our artists 
vdvance unusual excuses. And in the} 
hope that the standard of artistic appre- 
. ay be raised among our magis- | 
llowing little masterpieces | 
are offered for use by those who may 


ciation n 
r 


+} { 
es the ik 


find themselves called upon to say some- | 
thing in their own defence :— 
: the speed limit (alter- | 


For exceeding 
native to the dentist story): “I was 


Irit to meet my wife’s mother, who | 
( ge to tay with us.” 
For ne ving taken out a dog licence 
\e a matter of fact, Sir, the dog in 
question was about to present us with 


a George Washing- | ™ 


| together.” 


For having had one’s chimuey on fire: 
I had been reading a pamphlet on 
smoke pollution and the culpable reluct- 
ance of some local authorities to proceed 
against offenders. This made me so 
indignant that, without thinking what 





1 was doing, I thrust the evidence of 


so accidentally ignited the chimney.” 
For not having paid one’s income tax: 
‘| had been assessed at too low a figure 
and was meaning to writetothe Commis 
sioners about it before I sent a cheque.” 
For riding a bicycle without a light:— 
‘‘T was on my way to the police station 
to ask if they could lend me a match.” 
lf magistrates would give some en- 
couragement to real artists by paying 
a little more attention to defences of this 


| kind our police courts would soon be- 
come places where the Connoisseur of 


the Unexpected could count on spending 
a pleasant morning. 


| this lack of public spirit on the fire and | 





Cea eee 


—<—————— 
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Mother (lo-small daughter just home from a visit). “I 
‘NAUGHTY, UNTIDY, UNPUNCTUAL, UNTRUTHFUL, INCLINED TO BE IMP 
Daughter, “Dorks AUNTIE REALLY WRITE ALL 


CHARIVARI. 








AM SORRY TO SAY YOUR 


THAT?” M 


Daughter (judicially). “WHat A THING TO SAY TO THE CHILD'S OWN MOTHER!” 


A GENTLEMAN OF THE CUTTER. 


Down Regent Street came a sand- 
wich-man in a suit of mediwval armour. 
What he advertised-I.know not, but 
there he was, a pathetic knight. I 
watched him a little shamefacedly as 
he came towards me, feeling that L also 
must be to some extent to blame for 
this humiliation of a fellow-citizen. It 
is a subject which I earnestly commend 
to the notice of the society which in- 
terests itself in cases of cruelty to per- 
forming animals. I was about to look 
away and try to forget him when a 
princely person, one of the few who can 
still afford to smoke Havanas, threw 
a cigar-end into the gutter. It was 
quite a considerable cigar-end, more 
end than I should ever throw away 
myself, and the knightly sandwich-man, 
his sombre eye brightening, hastened 
towards it. He stooped to it; almost 
it was within his grasp. Then, horror 
of horrors, tragedy of tragedies, he was 
thwarted of it. He could not stoop 
low enough, his armour would not per- 
mit it. ] 

There was no time to dally, for behind 
him came another sandwich-man (un- 
disguised), while a little to the right of 
him stood a policeman with watchful 





eye for any obstruction of the gutter, | 
and no particular love for sandwich- | 
men. With a last wild longing look | 
at the cigar-end the Knight passed on, 


} 


and the sandwich-man behind him, un- | 
hampered by armour, stooped and re- | 
trieved the prize. 

Instinetively I felt that I ought to 
dash after the Knight and press upon | 
him the price of a whole first-hand | 
cigar. But I am a coward in these 
matters; shyness and a fatal lack of 
initiative held me back. So that I was | 
still standing irresolute, staring after | 
the disconsolate Knight, when the un 
knightly sandwich-man spoke. 

«’Ere you are, mate; it’s yours,” he | 
said, and thrust the prize into the 
Knight's hand. 

* That one may not be a knight,” | 
said to myself, “but at least he is a 
gentleman.” 


‘For Sau 


One Piano in a fairy good 
condition.”’ 


Adtt. in Indian Paper. | 


Just the instrument to accompany the | 
“horns of elfland.”’ 





“Ruler Wanted, used to striker.” 
Advt. in Provincial Papei 
This might suit the Muyister 
LABOUR. 


AUNT 
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A 
ALS > OUT ES 


GIVES A VERY POOR ACCOUNT OF Yo 


her. “Yus.” 


TO GOVERNOR-GENERAL HEALY. 
Tim! Tim! 
Here's to him! 
Once a rebel, now a ruler ; 
Mellowed is your spirit grim, 
And your fiery blood grown cooler ; 
Governments you once defied, 
Now your hand the ship must guide 
Lord! Tim, 
What a “limb” 
You were in those bygone chances' 
Full of devil to the brim, 
Reckless tongue and venomed 





glances ; 
Storming, thrusting, slinging ink, 
Broils to you were meat and drink. 
Ah! Ti, 
Fires grow dim, 

Froth and frenzy fail and falter 
Swayed no more by passion’s whim 
Lay your gift before the Altar ; 

Soul and body, love and life, 
Pledged to heal the age-long strife. 
Hail, Tim! 
May the hynen 
Of a grateful land breathe o’er you. 
Hoist your flag, the white sails trim 
For the seas that lie before you. 
We who watch you launch to-day 
Cry, “ God speed his fateful way!” 
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; EXCELLENCY THE DOVE 
HIS EXCELLEM » DOVE. 
WITH MR. PUNCH’S COMPLIMENTS AND BEST WISHES TO THE FIRST GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF THE IRISH FREE STATE, 
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! 
Cirvowle ah OFT i! : / ‘ HANKS, VERY MUCH I WASN'T QUITE SURE IF IT Was,” 
Jounston, after drawing attention tol own fiscal system. Sir ALYrep Monn, 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | ,; eabsence of any representative of the | after footing a delicate measure among 
Von lay, December 4th The House re ttish Olhee, re ques ted the Prime | the econt mic egg-shells, announced his 
of Lords passed the Third Readings of | Minisrer to “ consider the expediency | intention of not voting either way. The 
the two Irish Bills without a division, | of giving Scottish Hlome Rule immedi-| majority of the National Liberals fol 
though both Lord Lanspowne and Lord | ately.” The cheer that went up from the | lowed his example, but about twenty 
Carson took occasion to utter final) Ministerial Benches must have shaken | we nt into the Opposition Lobby, with 
protests against the methods that had | the new rafters of Westminster Hall | the result thatthe Government majority 
brought them into being Lord Hat With the instinct of the advocate | sank to sixty-two, Mr. Liuoyp Gronai 
DANE thought that Lord Lanspownt ; JOHN iMoN, in calling for the} neither spoke nor voted. 
quite honestly, had exaggerated the | repeal of the Safeguarding of Industries Speaking on Mr. Batowtn's Resolu- | 
dangers: “he is not an adventurou Act. addressed most of | is speech to the | tion which dealt with the Austrian Loan, | 
person 4 Ile himself, pribye pid rehhow National Libera He would not blame | Mr. Newnoup widened the breach that 
| is confident that—some davy—lIreland, | the l’vee-Traders, for having | separates him from orthodox Labour by 
under self-government, will be as loyal | helped to pass what they doubtless re- | declaring that he regarded the League of | 
a3 the other Dominions, ‘ Don't you led as a temporary expedient, but| Nations“ withdisgust and abhorrence; ” 
| believe a word of it,” said in effeet ved them to consider how disas-|and Mr. SAKLATVALA gave the West au 
Lord Carson: “the next tl ing she ‘Il/ trously it bad t rned out in practice. | opportunity of imitating the patient 
| demand will bea Republic.” The Duke The Prestpenr or THE Boarp or} endurance of the Kast by delivering in | 
lof Devonsuimem however refused to be! Trapr denied the right of Liberals to} the small hours an oration which lasted | 
| disturbed by this gloomy prophecy challenge the policy of the Act, since it| the best part of an hour. 
! even Cassandra must occasionally have | was based upon the Paris Resolutions} Tuesday, December 5th.—The Duke 
| tipped a loser—-and set against it | { Mr. Aseuirn. As for its administra }of Mar.eornouGH has hitherto been un 
personal opinion that the Irish Govern- | tion, some of the key-industries were | known as a humourist. sut hisattempt | 
} nent would, if they could,* deliver the ow so flour ng that foreign scien ) by means of the methods of psycho 
goods,” : tists came to England for their supphes | analysistoascertain the present attitude 
Members from Scotland have oceupied | and hile prices bad fallen employ-| of the Government to House of Lords | 
an altogether disproportionate share of | ment had increased, teforin was quite lively, Moreover a 
the time of the House this Session in Mr. Asqurru indignantly disclaimed | gave rise to a debate which, though 
their kindly desire to edueate the lb the parentage of this ill begotten | academic, was amusing, Lord Burs. | 
nighted English. These have, on the | child. It was a proviso of the Paris | HAM feared that the Peers would soon 


whole, listened politely but their pent Resolutions that none of the signatories | become “ a titled mob,” and would have 
up feelings burst forth when Mr. Tuomas! was to be bound to tamper with his! to meet, if they met anywhere, in West- 
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The Lorp CHANCELLOR 
said that the Government had already 
made it clear that they had no imme- 
diate intention of approaching “ this 
grave question,” and thereby afforded 
a text for another of Lord Brrxen- 
HEAD'S impish orations, in which he 


| dwelt with unconcealed delight upon 


the contrast between Lord SauisBury's 
former “ almost incoherent” eagerness 
for reform and his present acquiescence 
in postponing it szne die. 

The new Members of the House of 
Commons, who have been wondering 
low the silent little man sitting on the 
'ront Bench below the Gangway had 
managed to dominate the Assembly for 
half a generation, had their curiosity 
partially satisfied this afternoon. While 
Sir R. Waxerey was moving an Amend- 
ment to the Address, dealing with the 
parlous state of agriculture, Mr. Luoyp 
(inorGe was observed to have moved 
up to the corner of the Second Bench 

the place from which the present 
GoverRNoR-GENERAL of the Irish Free 
State (né Heavy) used to discharge his 
arrows of sarcasm at friends and foes 
alike. 

When Sir R. Winrrey sat down Mr. 
Luoyp Groree got up. I am afraid 
the new Members were a little disap- 
pointed. Agriculture at the best of 
times is not a very lively subject, and 
it gives little scope for flights of faney 
and unexpected turns of phrase. Most 
of the speech consisted of requests for 
more information, and when the Ex- 
Premier did venture, very tentatively, 
to suggest some possible remedy, a 
|,.hour Member rudely interrupted with 
‘Why didn’t you do it?” 

Wednesday, December 6th.—- Lord 
NEWTON again urged the Government 
to make pedestrians “ Keep to the Left.” 
London, he said, was now more danger- 
ous than Constantinople, although you 
inight there meetanything “from atram- 
car toa dromedary.” But Lord Onstow 
was still discouraging, and pointed out 
that the general public could not be 
coerced into changing its habits; and 
Lord Lanspowye, who (as a pedestrian 
only) is a supporter of the Left, ad- 
mitted that his attempts to obey “ the 
writing on the pavement” had resulted 
in his being pushed into the gutter. 

One of the justifications of the Trade 

Facilities Bill, under which this country 
is to guarantee a loan of six millions to 
Austria, is that it willultimately increase 
employment here. Accordingly it re- 
ceived a modest blessing from Mr. Ram- 
say Macponaxp, who, however, warned 
the Government against “ tippling in 
Socialism.”” It would be much better 
to “accept the principle for what it 
| is worth ’’—I don’t think some of his 
followers quite liked this way of putting 


it—and then apply it “ scientifically.” 
Mr. Hopkinson objected to giving doles 
to capitalists, and Lord Stantey made 
a maiden speech, all about cotton- 





“WITH THE INSTINCT OF THE ADVOCATE." 
(Sir Jonn Simon.) 


growing, which Mr. T. SHaw (Labour) 
described as coming ‘like a breath of 
fresh air’ to a Lancashire man. 
Thursday, December 7th.—* | wonder 
that you will still be talking, Signor 


tr) Lae 
Vaya Yo ee 
a = 





THE RENTREE. 
Mr. Lioyp Greorer. 


BirkENHEAD; nobody marks you.” It 
is unthinkable that the House of Lords 
should ever apply to its late Speaker 





the words of s#ieatrice, but it must be 





admitted that it is beginning to exhibit 
symptoms of satiety with his almost 
daily orations. This afternoon he made 
two. 

The first was a long and elaborate 
sneer at the Government for having 
withdrawn our Minister from Athens 
without having secured the co-operation 
of our Allies in “ this gesture of moral 
indignation.” 

The second arose out of the publica- 
tion in a Sunday paper of a letter written 
by the late M. Gounarts to Lord Curzon 





in February last, describing the almost | 


hopeless case of the Greek Army in Asia 
Minor. 
letter, and al-o—despite the protests 
of Lord Satispury—the reply of Lord 
Curzon (not published in the news- 


Lord BirKENHEAD read out the | 


paper), bidding the Greeks to remember | 


their ancient glories and hold on. Lord 
BiRKENHEAD’s point was that, although 
a Member of the Cabinet, he had neve: 
seen M. Gounanis’ letter; if he had he 
would have insisted on a very different 
course of action. 

Lord Satispury coldly replied that, 
although it was none of the present 


Government’s business, he had ascer- | 


tained from the Foreign Ollice that the 
letter was circulated to the Cabinet. 
He thought it would have been bette: 
if Lord BrrkENHEAD had awaited Lord 


Curzon’s return from Lausanne before | 


launching his attack. Under this re 
buke the culprit showed no contrition ; 
but, when Lord Beaverbrook, as the 
principal shareholder of the journal in 
question, intervened to say that it was 


yrecisely because of Lord Curzon’s | 
I y 


absence that he had refrained from 
publishing his letter, he suffered in 
silence. ‘ Blame from Sir Huperr 
STANLEY!” 


The subject was alluded to at Ques- 


tion-time in the Commons. 


Both Mr. | 


Lioyp GrorGe and Mr, AustEN CHAm- | 
1 ERLAIN disclaimed all knowledge of | 


theletters, and were genuinely surprised 
when Mr. 
authority of the Foreign Office, that 
they had been circulated to the Cabinet. 

In the interest of Irish stock-breeders 


Mr. Harprson, Nationalist Member for | 


Fermanagh and Tyrone, moved the 
rejection of the Canadian Cattle Bill. 
He was supported by Captain Craia, 
the leader of the Ulster Unionists—a 
good omen, I trust, for the ultimat 
union of the two Irelands. 








“THEY Say 

That the modern young actor can't 
drama over the footlights.. Instead of smack 
ing his chest and hurling it at the audience 
he smiles apologetically.”-— Weel ly Lay 


bineb 


3onAR Law stated, on the | 


Most of the young actors of our ac- | 


quaintance—as the result of their Army 
experience, no doubt—are particularly 
good at “ throwing a chest.” 
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TWEETUS HAS 1] InD A BONE IN THE WINDOW-BOX AND HE MAY WANT IT AT ANY 


des here, he’s backed to the wall, |bome along narrow bag full of funny 
sticks. 





\\ face an’ horns an’ all. Do you know the kind I mean ? 
ANCIENT AND MODERN Hand un quick, he’s big as a ealf.” | It’s ratherlike the case forthe umbrellas 
X1.—BapGer. Ho!d un straight! © Hold straight? | and real walking-sticks She brings out 
Gow from east and crow of the cock I a] aot : | of the boxroom when we go away for a | 
1 \ tical! Oh-oh-oh-oh! holiday. (1 begin to wonder if we shall | 
Homeward pads the old grey brock | ; , 
Ebon feet and a smudging trail Wi e bereaved seraglio. }ever go away for a holiday again. If 
ibo: t 1 i g all, 
Bbon cl t and a tar etn tail ——— Se Hle takes that beastly bag with him I 
4 ! Hest : i i IS! Lili, } , ’ ~* . ‘ | 
. it go; ad sooner sts { ‘00k, 
Magpie face and an iron-grey back, A CASE FOR THE N.S.P.C.A. ber t go; I J a I r otay in yh ¥ "ait 
, : se | , ; say everything I can, ane ook a 
Ears rimmed white on a ground « Dear Mr. Puncn,— Will you help? || know every time he goes out; but it's 
j black, 1} nt of er TF eo ” wP Ds ! 8 
Mi chief ol al Rl hat , esa oe n fa, | always “ Some other time, old fellow. 
anette 6 meptog Cong Sh am : and 4 m gett 7 pe hv | «Old is the word ; I'm ageing terribly. 
4uumping gait as he breasts the rise. \\ esterday, wh he a Cat, | yw: % 
“Kj ~h ar; “« BY s 9 reay, wanes 3.5 “oe » — | Will you please see what you can do? 
“Ke : O-CO-TI-CO . had toa ,1t1 ile e ’ ar —~ ” 
q: ' the { L had at te i ip half a mise WWI 1°! Try to find out why I can't go “there. 
Sings chanticleer } ie farm beiow, \ ‘rye is g f mi ig? : ’ 
5° dD . Ma. My nery a KoIDe too. I ted | it 8 somewhere out-of doors, ] In sure, 
t ustrmoar ed this } ing ae f 
Glow from west and sereech of the o peice - Ney “ ‘- Bit ai | because his shoes are often very muddy 
Luckless night and a fatal prow], prea + C. 1 vi e nn he ee - | when he comes back, and if it’s fit for 
ns wk g ug see ¢ 
Thrust and heave at the hen-house \ : te etal — it must be right for me. 
dom ( { gave her quite " ye b's the! Yours sincerely, BINKs. 
7 . . No exert to speak of, that s the] rc p : ’ 
Never so loose on its lateh before, 98 pros « eS, P.S.—As soon as you can, pease. 
! ) gC l el Ou raany , of en 
Gust of wind and the door slams to, ble, 1 peg tix Sin m4 , ‘) | L've just discovered a second bag hang- 
Never before such a hullabaloo i yore a Neat a laa as ing up in the hall. If She's going to | 
. . lie neve come ome 0 ic ae —_ . ~~ 
Choice enough, but the old grey bro w: he goes “straight up desert me too- 
Fastens on one, the trumpeter cock. 7 < ee ti 
“Aj. Yr PY ' e” from Town, wherever “ there ” | A Paradox of the Film. 
Al-al-al-ai! Oh-oh-oh-oh! : , , hack till it’s | — , ; 
Wails the bereaved seragli he, and doesn t get back til 16 5/  =Notice outside a cinema: 
ee SOS WECn vo HELO G uO. lark. Of course She takes me out for | lun Invistpi.e Powers 


| 
| 
| 
L 


Door flung wide and a lamp held out, {a craw 


What's the riot and racket about 
“Lordy Lord, preserve our sowls, | re 
A dog-faced boggart is eatin’ the fowls. 

Whee: "s my axe ? No, better a gun ,OU 


nr j Py ’ 
Try ole Jack, he’s sure got one. } Ti 


1 occasionally but it’s not the | Now Showing 


9 und tha! : 
: iF round the | “Governe .. required for Jan., toTeach 
fields. no rabbits; and when | Two Girls, 8 and 5}, on P.N.E.U. line 
e to the Hi ih Street I’m put | (dvi. in Provincial Pape 
r i | . " ‘ 
lead! Who eares for motors? | We hope she won't give them inflated 
started the day he brought | ideas. 


— 





—— 
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one with the other, and capping 


| dened by the kola, the ruffians 
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FLOWER OF THE PRAIRIE. 
A Sketch for a Film Scenario. 

ALTHOUGH the sun had long 
since sunk to its rest, a blaze of 
lignt streamed from the windows 
of the ** Cactus and Coyote,” the 
saloon which served the needs of 
the Texan village of Wilsonville. 
Within sat a little knot of men 
recklessly drinking bottle after 
bottle of kola, coarsely jesting 


rhymes, 

In a far corner sat the only 
othercustomer, Columbus P. Reid, 
a rising young cowboy, the son of 
the late mayor of the village. A 
frown settled on his tanned feat- 
ures as he watched the scene of 
debauchery which was being en- 
acted before him. Intemperance 
in any form disgusted him, and 
his disapproval of the conduct of 
the party grew more marked every 
minute, 

At last it seemed that things 
must soon come toa heal. Mad- 


were fit for any devilry. One of 
them began to sing; another, 
careless of appearances, threw his 
coat open and laughed aloud. 
Columbus said not a word but 
gripped his lasso all the tighter. 
Behind the bar, Minnie, the attendant, 
grew plainly more apprehensive as each 
hour passed. Mutely she seemed to 
implore Columbus not to leave her un- 
protected in such company. 
At last Pete, the half-breed, sprang 
from his seat and staggered towards her. 
“T know wha‘, you chaps,” he 
shouted. “ Let’s kidnap Minnie here 
and take her to our eyrie. What?” 
And one and all eried “ Let’s!”’ All 


| save Columbus, who silently gripped 


| to bide his time. 


his lasso tighter still. He determined 
If it came to horse- 
play he would show them that even he, 
u cowboy, could render some account 


| of himself. 


The ruffians seized the trembling 
girl, Bravely she resisted them, but 
they were not to be dissuaded. At last 
she screamed. Columbus could stand 
it no longer. He rose from his seat. 

“Unhand her,” he cried, stamping 

his foot; “unhand her; unhand her, I 
say!” 
But the ruflians were beyond thie in- 
| fluence of reason. Ignoring his protests 
they rollicked out into the night with 
the poor girl in their arms. Making 
for the stable in the darkness they 
thrust her into a saddle-bag, mounted 
their steeds and galloped away. 

Left alone in the bar, Columbus re- 
mained for a while buried in thought. 





ss 





He had long loved Minnie secretly, and 
he did not like to think of her in the 
hands of such scoundrels. Then, like a 








THE RUFFIANS SEIZED THE TREMBLING GIRI 


flash, he made up his mind. He would 
tell the police. 
Hastily helping himself to a drink 


he gulped it down and darted out to| 


\ 


N 
ight / 





My HOTHEAD son!”’ 


tethered. 

As he groomed it he made a rapid 
mental calculation. Four hundred 
and eighty-three miles to the 
nearest police-station. If he 
hastened he might reach it by 
Friday. They would send detec- 
tives. In a month, perhaps in 
three weeks, Minnie would be free 
He chuckled at the thought of 
how he would outwit the rogues, 

Suddenly an idea occurred to 
him. He must tell his mother. 


he walked pensively along the 
road and up the hill to the old 
homestead. 

His mother, hearing his eall, 
quickly got upand dressed. Briet!, 
he outlined for her the day's lurid 
events, winding up with an ae. 
count of the strange doings of 
the evening. 
his determination. 
curiously when he had finished 
and patted him on the shoulder. 

“Ah, hothead, hothead,” she 
said, ‘I know that nothing that 
I could say would dissuade ) 
You are the image of your father 
Go; and good luck go with 4 
my hothead son!” 

He felt unaccountably happy 
|as he strode manfully back through the 
| village to the tavern. The stable was 
istill shrouded in darkness when he 
reached it. 
| <As he entered he stumbled over his 
|horse, which, foreseeing arduous work, 
| had wisely lain down to snatch a few 
| moments’ rest. He was about to arouse 
\it when—stay, what was this in his 


She smiled 


| saddle bag s 
lout the contents. 

| Tenderly he caressed her and com- 
forted her while she told him her story. 
It appeared that in the darkness the 


| rufhans had mistaken his saddle-bag 
| for one of theirs, and in their haste to 

| decamp had inadvertently left Minnie 
| behind -safe and sound, though per- | 
| haps a little crumpled. 

| “ And what were you going to do on | 
| horseback at this time of night?” she | 
asked. 


| 
Very modestly he explained his pur- 


mouthed amazement. 

“You would have done this for me. 
she said at last. 

“'Twas nothing,” replied the cow- 
boy, “or scarcely anything.” 

‘How you must love me!” 
claimed. 

Hand-in-hand they walked out into 
the stable-yard, and the sound of their 
| troth-plighting mingled softly with the 
snoring of the piebald. 


»*? 


” 


she ex- 








Leaving his horse half-groomed | 





Then he told her of | 


Ile opened it and shook | 
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THE GOSSIPS. 

| GOLDEN rushes stand a-row 

Where our wintry Thames doth go, 

| Gossips, oh, | know them well, 
Ever with a tale to tell, 

| For of all things on a stalk 
Rushes are the ones to talk. 

| Once a barber (tis in Greek writ) 
Told them an important secret ; 
Could they keep 1t? not a bit; 
All abroad they bruited it ; 
Still a listener listening hears, 
Rustling in the bulrush spears, 
Midas has an ass’s ears ! 


| Well, I like a gossip too, 

| Just to help the Winter through, 
So I'll stand this morn and listen 

i Where the old grey waters glisten. 

_ Then the reed beds, rustling dryly, 
Cease of Midas and, all slyly, 

| Speak of Summer and her kin, 

With the personal hint thrown in; 

i Tell of lovers who have made 

| Love in their receptive shade. 

| Never, mark you, moor a skiff 

| Near the tell-tale rushes if 

You don’t want them to repeat 

Every delicate conceit 

| That a Summer bard may voice 

| For the maiden of his choice. 
More, a vow that’s paid in June 
May seem vastly out of tune 
Whispered by some listening trait 
To the payer six months later ! 

But enough of Amaryllis, 

For the season cold and chill is, 


{nd I'd make each whispering mumme 


Tell me more things of the Summe 
lell of Junetide’s jovial rout 

| And a legendary trout ; 
Fell of long blue eves that dim 
While I wait, in vain, for him; 
Or of marvels manifold—— 
Meadows spangled white and gold, 
Chestnut candles, pale or pink, 
Thirsty kingeups by the brink ; 
Mayfly coming down a-cock, 
Wajfts of lilac at the lock, 
Where laburnum’s aureate rain 

| Comes, like Jove, to earth again 


If one credits all one hears 
From the gossip bulrush spears 
Midas had an ass’s ears: 
Also, ‘neath a Summer's blue, 

thers have been asses too; 

But ‘tis shown that June’s so jolly 
: She’s excuse for any folly. 





“G, K. CHESTERTON 
The Man Who Knew too Much 
Publisher's Annou 


| We have long suspected this. 





car Philip Gibbs has written a fine nov 
in ‘ The Middle of the Road.’ "—Dai!y Paper 
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OF 1T DOWN OUR NECKS WE MIGHT BE STRONG ENOUGH 





open stubborn bottle of champagne), 
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THE CONVERT 
N the valley of Avoca, 
i Victorian times, 
hen one fed on tapioca 
\nd regaled oneself on rhymes, 


ut enthralled by pantomimes, 


East of Mocha, 
se Oriental climes 


| We wonder the police did not stop him. | fect cure of Western crimes 


Heals a poison worse than coca, 
Heals an evil worse than rbymes 

Br@oxw €uorov péuSrox«a, 
Devastating paradigms. 








At the Cattle Show. 
lhe premier breed is the Aberdeen Ar 
hve ning Pape: 


|'This breed is, of course, related to the | 
| Fife lo. 





Our cynical Preachers. 


From a church notice :— 
“7.00 p.n.— The Discont nted Bride.’ | 
Come and bring another.”"—Canadian Pape 
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BALLAD OF THE BAFFLED CRUSADER. 
THERE was an old Prince of Peru who, while visiting 
Honolulu, 


Pought a vessel and chartered a crew for an urgent and | But this at the least I may plead in defence of an otiose 


perilous quest ; 
He had sworn an implacable feud against the maleficent 
brood 
Who threatened in force to intrude on the peace of the 
ultimate West ; 
And he vowed to demolish the “ Mutts’’ and the “ Jeffs,” 
and the flappers and “ knuts,”’ 


It was just an adventure in rhyme; and the lure of the 
triplicate rhyme 
Deflected me time after time from the course I intended 
to run; 


screed— 
That it takes but two minutes to read and may well be 


forgotten in one. 








THE RIVALS. 
(The following correspondence belongs to December, 1922. 


—E, V. L.) 


And the people who prattle of “ putts”’ in a time of dis- 
tress and unrest. 


From Mrs. Horace Spong to the Rev. Samson Spony. 
Deir Samson,-—-I was so glad to hear from Lydia that 
you are better. We have been rather nervous about you, 
. for a cold at this time of year is often difficult to throw off. 
I'he Prince was a generous host and the weather delight-| f{orace is better too, and we are making our plans fo: 
fully fine ; “ Bi | Mentone as usual. I don't pretend to care much for this 
And the days sped serenely along, enlivened with dance and | »nnual exile from home, but Horace counts on it. 
: aa hee’? 4 1 the } ' Iam, Your affectionate Sister, Grace Srona. 
With poker, bézigue and ping-pong, and the best of gooc * é : 4 
Ts eg ping-pong “ The Rev. Samson Spong to Mrs. Horace Spongq. 


living and wine. : a 
But, alack! "twas too blissful to last, and ere the first fort-| Dear GRACE,— [can't think what Lydia was about t 
tell you that I am better. I am not better. If anything 


night was past eee oder 

They met the full force of the blast and the mountainous | | am worse. Indeed it is within the bounds of probability 

masses of brine. that I shall never be anything but a wreck, for this cold is 

the most malignant that 1 ever had, and gives me no peace. 

he ship was a clinker-built brig of a somewhat extrava-} 1 am miserable all day and at night unable to sleep. Kither 
gant rig, | I am coughing or I have the feeling of being smothered. 

And she wallowed about like a pig in the grip of the} Tell Horace that I envy him his recovery: he was 

murky monsoon ; always so much stronger than I. In fact, our dear mother 

And the rigging got tied into knots, and the sailors de- | often expressed surprise that as an infant I survived at all. 

manded more tots, | You are fortunate in being able to get to the South 

Or retired in disgust to their cots when the Captain} of France and avoid this terrible climate. I should like 

refused them this boon ; |nothing better, but I dread the journey too mucli; nor 


The start was perfection almost as they skirted the Chilean 
coast ; 








proach to the Straits ; }taxation, permit it. Horace has always been so riclily 
Of Magellan, misled by the Fates in a total eclipse of the | blessed in worldly goods. 
5 J ess yb 


moon. Your affectionate Brother, Samson Srona, 


So in rounding Cape Horn with the log out of gear and a Mrs. Samson Spong to Mrs. Horace Spong. 
2 shortage of grog : ‘ ! My pear Grace,—Please don’t write to Samson again 
Domente . P a . u . | S we 
The Peruvian bark in a fog crashed into a tramp from | about his condition. He much resented my telling you that 
: Japan, : at : _| be was better, although as a matter of fact be is—much 
Which, ostensibly laden with jade and bales of embroidered | potter. He eats better. is more cheerful except when he re- 





brocade, . | collects that he is an invalid,and sleeps well. He may not 
Was plying a contraband trade in gcods that were under always sleep right through the night, but, like all men, if 
i. ban. . |he is awake five minutes he thinks it is two hours, 
Both vessels were promptly upset and the water was pain- | Yours, Lypta. 
fully wet, a : a 
But the mariners managed to get to the shore on a Mr. Horace Spong to the Rev. Samson Spong. 
catamaran. Dear Samson,-—Grace has given me your message about 


I only wish I had earned it; but, alas! I 
ifeel anything but a convalescent. In fact, in confidence, 
for 1 should not like everyone to know, I am conscious of 
increasing weakness daily. I have even kept it a secret from 


jiny recovery. 
were 


They had hardly set foot on the strand before they 
seized and trepanned 
By a grim anthropophagous band which inhabits that 
desolate shore, 
Who had never heard tell of the ‘ Jeffs” 
or the musiéal clefs, 
But were all of them cannibal chefs and versed in that 
horrible lore 
No, I cannot proceed with my tale, for it causes my courage 


. ‘ ~ 9? . . 
or the “ Mutts” | more you nurse them, and mine is one of them. 


| feel sure that things are not so bad with you as you say. Itis 
possible to take too gloomy a view of oneself, especially when 
|one is weak, and | have discounted your remarks in con- 





Pe —-, , f the Pri . ‘sequence. You area strong man au fond and you will shake 
\ a hy unk oO t 1¢ Prince who set sail but never re- this off very soon, I am convinced, 
urned any more. | Weare off to Mentone next week. It is a dreary business, 
| 


but Grace likes it there, and what she likes is law with me. 
Yours, TIoRAce. 
The Rev. Samson Spong to Mr. Horace Spong. 
Dear Horace,—I wish you wouldn’t write nonsense about 


If you ask, “ Is a moral conveyed by the Prince’s disastrous 
crusade?” 
The answer, I fear, must be made in emphatical tones, 
“There is none.” 








And they carried along past the gates that guard the ap-| would my straitened means, much deplenished by excessive | 
; 











I am sorry for the pessimistic tone of your letter, but I 


Grace. There are some colds that seem to sink deeper the | 
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my being strong. I am not strong and never was. I was| yourself when you had your duties to perform. You were 
always delicate, even before cold after cold enfeebled me, and |a!so more considerate for others. 
now I am a wreck. Surely I am the best judge as to how| reference in your last letter to your imminent decease 
ill lam! Now you, I consider, are strong. You may not/might have 


| look it. Only a strong 


| should be glad if you 


Mentone at this time of 
vent, 


I will say good-bye, my dear brother, as it is exceedingly 
unlikely that you will find me here when you return in the 


Spring. 


Miss Hilda Spong to the Rev. Samson Spong. 


Dear Uncie Samson,—I was very glad to hear the other | 
day from mother that you are better. I send you a little 
present now as at Christmas I shall be far away in Switzer- | 
land with a Winter Sports party. 
place thousands of feet up, where skating and ski-ing and | duty is not to tell. You have grea 


bob-sleighing are a cert. 
I will send you a card 
from there. 
Youraffectionate Niece, 
Hinpa, 


The Rev. Samson Spong 
to Mrs. Horace Spong. 
Dear Grace,— I 


would address the en- 
closed envelope for 
Hilda and despatch it 
to her Swiss address, 
and let me know if the 
postage is deficient. If 
you are yourself writing 
to her you might give 
her a hint that it would 
be kinder not to send 
me a card, asshehas un- 
dertaken to do. I feel 
sure it would suggest 
snoW and be harmful to 
me in my present deli- 
cate state. Sheis a dear 
girl, but her letter about 
those Alpine heights, 
although meant, I am 
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man could undertake a journey to 
year, no matter on what pretext he 


talk with bim about you. 
| getting along famously. 
My love to Lydia. 


Yours, SAMSON. 


his patient. 


é | 
We are going to some 








Sqitire’s Daughter (after reading letter from cottager’s son abroad). “AND WHA 
WILL YOU DO WITH THE STRIPED KIMONO YOUR SON SAYS HE'S SENDING HOME?” 

Rustic Mother. ‘You MAY WELL ASK, Missiz. I suppose I’LL HAVE ‘TO 
PUT IT IN ONE 0’ THE PIG-STIES; BUT WHAT I’M GOIN’ TO FEED IT ON GOOD- 
NESS ONLY KNOWS.” 








sure, in all good faith, 


gave me a severe shock. 


careful. 


Your affectionate Brother, 

P.S.—Tell Horace that what he wants is more employ- | it through again he thought it a little too diffuse. 
ment. It is when one is idle that one broods on one’s health. | he pointed out brightly, was the soul of wit. 
He should take up some hobby. |this sort ought to be a single coruseation, or rather a beat | 
of two young hearts in unison. Would I make the necessary | 


Mr. Horace Spong to the Rev. Samson Spong. 


My pear Samson,—I really must protest against the | 
suggestion in your letter to Grace that I am a malade 
Fortunately Grace and I understand one an- 
| other and there is no fear of any mishap; but I can believe 

that there are households which might be undermined by 


invaginatre. 


' such insinuations. So 


am continually busy, There is not a penny spent in this! 
establishment, indoors or out, that I am unaware of: | see | 





I have just now to be very, very | the beginning and the middle, and 
marks sent it back to him. 
SAMSON, 


alterations ? 


[December 13, 1922. 


caused me a really serious relapse, had | 
not just run into Corder in our London hotel and had a 
But from what he says you are 


He returned it. He said he was very sorry, but on reading 


So I cut it down to diagram form, thus :— 


Your very gloomy 


Yours, Horace, 


The Rev. Samson Spong to Richard Corder, M.D, 


Dear Corver,—I am sorry that after all these years we | 
should have to part, but I must ask you for your account. 
I cannot continue with a medical man who gossips about 
I was much distressed this morning to learn 
from my brother that you had told him I was better. Apart 
from the fact that I am not, I hold that a doctor's first 


tly shaken me 
Iam, Yours sincerely. 
SAMSON SPONG. 





THE PROPOSAL. 

I WROTE a really 
clever thing the other | 
day; it was called “T} ( 
Proposal.” Idon’t know 


| 
| 
| 
| 


that I have ever done | 
anything quite so dis- | 
tinctive. Not only wa 
the dialogue original to | 
a degree, but it showed 
that insight into human 
nature which is con 
fined to writers who ar 
exceptionally gifted. 

I sent it to the edito 
of one of those new pei 
odicals which appeal 
occasionally. He was 
very nice about it. He 
said the beginning and 
the middle were not 
quite what he wanted, | 
but the climax was ad- 
mirable. Would | make 
the neces-ary 
tions? So I left out 
with a few opening re 


aitera- 


Brevity, | 
A subject of | 





far from being idle, as you put it, I 








The Proposal. 





all the tradesmen’s books ; I know exactly how much petrol | ance of the dialogue, but it had the 


the car uses from day to day; in fact, 1 am constantly vigilant 
Please do not again refer to the matter. 
While on this subject, let me say that it is increasingly 
borne in upon me that you made a terrible mistake when 
you gave up your living. You were far less faddy about 


and interested. 


He sent it back with his compliments. 


I pointed out that this did not really convey the full brilli- | 


merit of compactness. 








‘* Although it is rumoured that 


There wouldn't be. 


Easte 
there is no ground for believing this.’’—P. 


r Island has disappeared 
rovincial Paper. 
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Huntsinan (who has galloped ! \W 
Huntsman. 
Huntsman. 


THE FOX 
WHY THE BLAZES 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff oJ Lea l Cleri. 
“The most precious eilt ol wny Present is that it provides 
| you jor the Future with a Past—at the best e1 jo" 
even the worst, got over’ This delichtful a lage, which 
you will find on page 275 of A Serap Book (MAcMILLAN), 
sums up the spirit in which Professor Samrsspury has 
chronicled at random, with a characteristic ble 


lence and grace, the outstanding deeds and dis« 


SIONS, 


visions and meditations of a singularly gratifying and 
grateful life. Despite (or because of ?) his express aversion 
from “complete or continuous reminiscences, he has 


to) 
‘ 


the best part of the pudding of an excellent autobiography ; 
loth that 


without the customary modern additions of the cl 
Wrapped it up and the hot water in which it was hoiled. 


the two little“ Necrologies’’ on Austin Donson and ANDREW 
Laxc. And when a man has walked home three nights a 
week for seven years with ANDrEw Lane, and enjoyed 
nearly half a century's friendship \ustin Donsoy, 


What he has to say about them will bear reprinting. For 
grace I would commend the Disraclian “ Mu e dé Nout 


Dame @’ Amours,” and that dainty fragment of Eliana, “ On 


the Taxation of Eau de Cologne;”’ and for truculence (a very 


good thing in its way) the philippies on Local ¢ erel 
“The Right to Education,” and the foibles of Hnglish 


democracy, passim. 


a 
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certainly succeeded in giving the world all the plums and | 


None of its glorified jottings has appeared before, except | 


| the eyes behind his pince-nez 








on 
~1 
cr 











YOU SEE °m?’’ Boy. ‘*Sre wno?’’ 
‘] AIN'T SEEN NO FOX.” 
Be Taat's wor I BE YERE FUR. 


I BE SKEERIN’ ROOKs.”’ 


Readable ” is the epithet 1 should choose of all others 
to apply to the literary work of Judge Parry, who has 
ranged widely for some years over the pleasanter fields of 
literature, from fairy stories to the Letters of Dororny 
Osnorxe. In What the Judge Thought (Fisner Unwin) he 


displays on almost every page that “shrewd, genial and 


amiable philosophy of life” to which a perspicacious pub- 
lisher calls our attention on the inside of the wrapper. 
Perhaps the more personal sections of his book make the 
best reading. But I like his papers concerning ABRAHAM 
Lixconn, O'Connewt the Liberator, the WuistLer- Ruskin 
controversy, Rurus CHoaTE and WitiiAM Henry Sewarp. 
In his sketch of that master of irony, Mr. Justice Maus, 
he adds one or two fresh stories to the well-known collec- 
tion in The Life of Lord Brampton. But, speaking gener- 
ally, I should not say that Judge Parry has made many 
additions here to our store of harmless tales. His chief 
merit lies in the fact that he is seldom dull, though he 
certainly tries himself rather highly when he takes as the 
subject for his sixth chapter the Psychology of Perjury, 
and he is perhaps rather heavily humorous when he dis- 
courses at length on the Law of the Lost Golf Ball. But 
he possesses a useful fund of out-of-the-way knowledge, 
and deals it out not too seriously, with a hidden twinkle in 
An eminently readable book, 
I repeat, calculated to go excellently well with a pipe after 
tea on a foggy winter afternoon. 














Mr. H. A. Vacuenn, in Change Partners : A Vagabondage 
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| widowed father to an old 
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(LiurcHinson), weaves agreeable variations on a familiar | (Duckwort#), who with Republican simplicity calls him- 
theme. Two old friends long separated, a middle-aged | self Au JENNINGS, met the late Wintiam Sipney Porter 
K.C. with a judgeship in prospect and a world-famous con- | (better known as 0. Henry), when both geutlemen were 
tractor, meet by chance and compare notes. Both are a} fugitives from what in America is understood to be justice. 
little out of condition, disillusioned, bored with their excel-| They renewed their acquaintance in Ohio Penitentiary, 
lent wives. .They recall a vow, made many years ago, to| which house of correction, if Mr. Jenn1nGs is to be believed, 
repeat, should occasion offer, a tour in Brittany, whose} was conducted with an appalling brutality. In this horrible 
many picturesque and friendly patron saints (these Mr.| prison, whose worst tortures he seems to have been spared, 
VACHELL treats with a sort of respectful levity which must|O. Henry began to write those stories which eventually 
be extremely flattering to them) may bring peace to their | won him livelihood and renown. I gather that he encour- 
souls. They leave their respective homes furtively with | aged Au JeNnNiNGs also to attempt authorship. After their 
meagre knapsacks and light purses, the contractor, pas-| release they haunted New York together. Although Ax 
sionate for the simple life, giving away the K.C.’s one box | JeNNINGS’s narrative sheds a ray here and there upon 
of exquisite cigars to the guard at Waterloo, where they had | O. Henry's character and methods, it is mainly concerned 
mobilised. The deserted wives meet for the first time in| with the terrifying, if slightly incoherent, exploits of AL 
var council, set off in pursuit, working separately from a| Jenninas, lawyer, outlaw, holder-up of trains, shooter up 
common base and, of course, each finds and half falls in! of saloons and general desperado. In the United States 


























love with the other’s per- alone would Au Jenyinas 
ly “i = - eee - a a. - | : 

an. charming husband. > hi, 2 S== be possible, and I think I 
Many diverting things hap- Areva DE? = | might safely say the same 
pen. Surely never was| |i! (f ona |: a of his book. 

there such a foursome of | | “ae <2 es - - 

bright epigrammatists and | |' ) f a || A sub-title tells us that 
aplorismatists, so that in- (aa oo * Roseanne (COLLINS) is ‘an 
deed one can never tell, with- . 5 - old-fashioned story,” but 
out consulting the labels, ] ( ss to whatever age its fashion 
which one of the vagabonds —— , , - may belong I protest that it 
is speaking. Naturally all Se \ is <A one to Madame 
ends happily and properly;| __;. - Tim Avpanest. I have looked 


“7 


and, as naturally (Mr. 
V ACHELL being the author), 
the two men soon fall from 
their first fervour of renun- 
ciation and lapse upon the j 
most admirable omelettes| 77 loaded against her, but we 
and ragodts, vintage claret} 7% SS / Tab shall find it difficult not to 
and esoteric liqueurs. ff! lay some of the blame on 
ae - |her altruism, which often 
amounted to folly. For- 
tunately she was loved by 
a very perfect knight; not 
= ~== |a mere knight in rank— 

== | indeed his name was “ J us- 


STUDY OF A HUMOURIST WHO HAS FOUND THB MATERIAL FO} tin, Viscount Aberguym, and 
ea JMOURIST WHO HAS FOUN 5 MATR OR gu) 

os : a Seningee es . ; he was the son of the Mar- 
A BRILLIANT JOKE, AND FOR THE LAST HOUR HAS BEEN WATCH- 


i , >a hagas 
, ING THE, WAITING-ROOM DOOR FOR AN AUDIENCE TO SPRING IT ON. Peay of Glamorgan, who in 
Irish house, meets the rol- his turn was the elder son 


licking brood of youngsters who live at the nearest big| of the old Duke of Cambria.” So we leave Roseanne with 
place, loves the eldest son, Lord Shaen, is loved Wy him as| every prospect of becoming a duchess; but she had already 
far as it is in his nature to love, marries him and dies of | made so many renunciations in her short life that I think 
her own will when she finds that there is no faith in him.|it possible she may, from habit, renounce her title. And 
Miss Morpaunt makes Henrietta’s intense reserve and) now that Madame Anpanest has taken a holiday in the | 
passionate devotion understandable; she makes it seem realms of improbability I hope she will return to tlie kind 
inevitable that, when her husband’s dishonesty and unfaith- | of work which she does so excellently well. 

fulness kill her joy in him, they should kill every other joy 
and interest too. But Lord Shaen himself, like mostofthe| 1 advise all of you who are not too tired of tales of the 
nobility and gentry in the book, is a figure such as an|South Sea Islands to read South of the Line (HEINEMANN), 
embittered Socialist might have created for his own delight. |if only to convince yourselyes that the art of writing a 
Indeed he is so complete a cad that I was only just able to| short story is far from being lost in England. Especially 
believe in him as the object of Henrietta’s devotion. It is|delightful are the first eight tales, in which Mr. RaLrx 
not an exhilarating novel, but little Henrietta is a creation | Srock tells us of Felisi, a native girl of endless originality 
one will not easily forget, and Miss Morpaunt’s ability to;and charm. But in nearly all these yarns, whether they 
make her story out of the characters of her people, instead Ideal with men as incurably optimistie as Ingram, or as 
of out of extraneous events, has never been better proved. 1 | bored with what we call civilization as Fenner, Mr. Stock 
could wish that she would master the correct way of refer- | not only writes admirably but also keeps a clever surprise 
ring to a clergyman; but she is not alone among novelists| for the finish. He is already well known to discerning 
in her apparent ignorance of this everyday detail. readers as the author of The Cruise of the Dream-Ship, and 
I undertake that his new book will not disappoint those 
The author of Through the Shadows with O. Heniy| who found pleasure in that unusual and exhilarating story. 


in vain for the quiet dignity 
- that is usually to be found 

*/in her work. Roseanne’s 
f' career was almost hectic. 
True, the dice were heavily 





| 


The plot of Miss Exiyor 
Morpaunt’s latest novel, 
Alas that Spring—! 
(LLuTCHINSON), 1s nearly as 
simple as a plot can be. A 
lonely little Anglo-Indian 
girl, brought home by her 
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| Masters of Foxhounds. 


| County Hall hasmade speakers 
| less audible than before. 


| now we begin to think that the 


' can be done about it. 


| ness on its feet. 


| is hostile to Italian Labour. 
| pathy of at least one section of Italian | his life story, in wl 
| Labour with the Fascisti is denoted by}! 


| world safe for anything. 


| even better results. 
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| Workmen recently found, eight feet 
ae below the surface of a road, seven stone 
Wira the approach of € hristmas it/coflins hundreds of years old which 
has been noticed that many a child is|apparently had never been occupied 
treating its father as one of the family. This looks as if newspapers used to pay 
.* _ |death claims in those days as well. — 

“Turkeys and geese are looking fine | : 
this year,” according to a Smithfield) The Duke of Leiwsrer proposes to 
Market expert. As a fact, though they return from America in a twelve-foot 
may look fit and well, they never feel| ketch. It is remarkable what people 
very chirpy about this time of the year. | will do to get away from a dry country 


CHARIVARIA. 





* * 





Income Tax has now been introduced 
into the Soviet States. Opti-/-——— 
mistic Russians regard this as 
a preliminary to the introdue- 
tion of incomes. 


A contemporary has discovered that 





There is one thing to be said 
in favour of the Turks. When 
they started their last war they | 
didn’t threaten to make the | 


“ Disciplinarian Governess ” 
advertises that she teaches 
riding and languages. The very 
thing for backward or diflident 





In the opinion of members | 


a sheet hung inthenew London | 





It is] 
felt that two sheets might have | 
| | 
Vith so many murders being | 
committed in America just 


official report, stating that 
American citizens are as safe in 
Turkey as in their owncountry, | 
may verge upon the truth, 





According to a contemporary | 
a ten-months-old baby-girl in 
America has got sixteen teeth. 
Provided she came by them | 
honestly we doubt if anything 
7 2 = Now. BEFORE WE GO IN I’p 


| The Host. *? 
: we MEN. My Gov'’NOR INSISTED ON DRESSING 1 


| ATHER CHRISTMAS SO USE A LITTLI TACT.” 





BETTER 


We gather from the recent conduct 
of its Members that Labour stands for 
freedom of screech. 


A rumour is current in Naval circles 
that the two new battleships are to be 
called the Percy and the Great Scott, 


With reference to the prevalence of 
shop-lifting a London magistrate has 
remarked that, in the busy season, 
tradespeople are at the mercy of these 
thieves. There seems nothing for it 
but to shut the shops during 
the rush hours. 





A French investigator has 
discovered that the character 
of a person’s dream depends 
in a great measure on which 
side he lies. Lawyers have very 
mixed dreams. 


Sir GeorGeE Peretra has dis- 
covered a mountain in Tibet 
which he believes to be higher 
than Everest. If this should 
prove correct the labours of 
future Mount Everest Expedi- 
tions would of course be greatly 
lightened by the knowledge. 

a 


Rear-lights for pedestrians 
are advocaced in the Press. In 
our opinion this would make it 
too easy for motorists. 





Attention is again drawn to 
the costliness of London fogs. 
We are more than ever con- 
vinced that they ought to be 
given up till times improve. 


Mr. A. C. MacLaren is re- 
ported to have said that put- 
ting a touring cricket team 
into the field without enough 
| practice is apt to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs. No- 
thing was said about the duck. 
WARN 
— “Is the Sun safe?” is a 
question raised by the scientific 








In the opinion of Sir Hucu! CITES LT EOL ESS _ — 
ALLEN people like to see a musician | no professional burglar will break into | 
when he is playing. If he is visible you ja house on the thirteenth of a month. 
certainly get a better aim. Chat burglaries do take place on those 
P ac nights is merely evidence of how the | 
The Birmingham Post tells us that a} profession is being ruined by amateurs. | 
woman-shareholder in London has been 
instrumental in putting a declining busi- } ; 
We men are always|of articles on careers lor young men. 
willing to give credit toa representative | We have always thought there was 
of the second oldest sex in the world. | | course on Millionaire- 


Lord BEAVERBROOK is writing a series 


!room for a postal 
* Training. 


° * : | 
Signor Mussoxint has denied that he | aah 
Mr. Henry Forp has been writing 





The sym- } 
ich he confesses that 


he started to make those cars delibe- 


the black shirt-fronts of Soho waiters. | rately. 


|The Darlings! 


|correspondent of Zhe Times. In view 


of the many arrangements now being 
made for next summer we rely upon our 
powerful Press to see that this matter 


‘is not left in doubt. 








Abbey consisted of a choir of 


, 


“Whalley 

three boys and a nave of ten.’ 

Ecclesiastical Paper. 
If we know anything of choir boys 
there is a “‘k”’ missing. 

“The Thurso schooner Hosanna, while on a 
voyage from London, ran ashore near Spurn 
Point yesterday. The crew were rescued by 
wifeboatmen.”—Glasgow Paper. 
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CHRISTMAS ON THE EXTREME LEFT. 


(Dedicated to the loudest and most resilient of the 
Labour Members.) 
Or those. to whom the Season calls 
To take the jocund hour and cull it, 
Some have my pity as the thralls 
Of a profound and gaping gullet ; 
This is the goal of their desire— 
In flesh of turkey-fowl to wallow, 
And, stuffed with plums and ringed with fire, 
Pudding to follow. 


Others a finer sense of mirth 
To nobler recreation spurs on ; 
They like to think of Peace on Earth, 
To picture Ismet kissing Curzon ; 
They welcome, in a League of Love, 
The mistletoe’s symbolic berry, 
And Waits that plead with Heaven above 
To “rest you merry.” 
To others yet—I speak for one— 
Christmas is not all pipe and tabor ; 
‘Tis but a pause from labour done 
To make us fit for further labour ; 
Solely concerned to store enough 
Of health and nerve to do our job, you 'Il 
See us career through green and rough 
Spanking the globule. 


So with my brothers who (like me) 
In Labour find life’s purest beaut y— 
ScryMGeour and Jones and Lansbury, 
Half-dead with Parliamentary duty ; 
Oh, not for these a Yule mis-spent ; 
True to the vows of their high calling, 
| They ’ll just replace the strength that went 
In midnight brawling. 


Champions of us, the slaves of toil, 

Against the tyrant Law’s oppression, 
New force they need if they would foil 

His minions in the coming Session ; 
Therefore this counsel I suggest— 

To cease from flapping Soviet banners, 
And study, in their well-earned rest, 

A guide to manners. O. 8. 


BABBLE OF BABYLON. 
(By our Fleet Street Flaneur.) 
| Iv is so often objected that the restaurants and supper- 
clubs are killing the old-fashioned English Christmas that 
it is a pleasure to be able to relate one instance in which an 
effort is being made to revive the true atmosphere. 

At Nero's, work is practically completed on a facsimile o! 
| « medieval banqueting-hall, where a real Yuletide feast, 
comprising roasted peacocks, a boar's head, and, of course, 
the wassail bowl, is to be served on the long table. 

Giovanni, the incomparable Maitre d’Hotel, will preside 
in the character of a Norman baron, and all who partici 
pate will be expected to be attired as if they had just come 
over with the ConquERor. 

A real jester in cap-and-bells—a little bird has whispered 
to me the name of the one and only George Gravey—will 
keep the table in a roar; and minstrels wili discourse season- 
able music which some of our cleyerest composers have 
adapted to the requirements of the modernear. I am told, 
by the way, that Hans Plunck’s “ ragging”’ of Good King 
Wenceslas is a delight. 





Among those who have already booked places are Cora 
Morant, the famous actress; Lady Jessica Shylock, daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Spitalfields; Lord Kileoney, the Iris}; 
sporting peer; Prince Prong, of Annam; “ Pogo” Corusco, 
of the Illyrian Legation, and Captain Chok, the Ruritanian 
Military Attaché. Others who leave it too late may think 
themselves lucky if they are able to squeeze in among the 
servitors below the salt. 

x * ex 


fessions Ball, which is, of course, to be held under t}y 
patronage of an imposing list of Ecclesiastical, Legal and 


spared to ensure an unprecedented success. 





Ruridecanal Country Dances, the Inns of Court Quadrille: 
and the Surgical Lancers. Lord Oakenskull, I am told, 
has promised to tread a special measure; and perhaps the 
sensation of the night will be provided by Sir James 
Cantiiz’s highly-trained troupe in their terpsichorean 
sketch, ‘Too Young at Seventy.” 

For the sake of convenience the laity attending will be 
classified as Parishioners, Clients and Patients. 

I need hardly say that fancy dress will be de rigueur, 
and that handsome prizes, which include a year’s spiritual 
counsel, legal advice or medical opinion at option, will be 
given for the best costumes. These will be judged in the 
first instance by the Dean of St. Doldrums, Mr. Justic: 
Deerie and Sir Albert Penn-Dix, the famous surgeon; but 
anyone dissatisfied with the awards will have the riglit of 
appeal to a higher tribunal drawn from the Bench of Bishops, 
the Lords of Appeal and the General Medical Council. 

The band of The Devil’s Own will be augmented hy 
clerical flautists and a one-stringed harper from Harley 
Street. Eminent counsel will supervise the bar, and at 
supper all viands that require carving will be dissected on 
operating tables by skilled anatomists. 

It is hoped that, after expenses are cleared, there will be 
a profit sufficient for the humanitarian object of the pro- 
moters—namely, to provide soup for small-hour queues 
outside the Old Bailey when a murder ease is on. 
| “ee 





| 
} 
j 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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I sometimes wonder if it is fully realised that the most 
| potent factor in averting stagnation from the stage on bot): 
| sides of the Atlantic is Charlie Chockram in his constant 
| voyagings between the two. 
} On his return from his latest trip of discovery to the 
| States—to say nothing of a trunkful of musical pieces and 
plays, including two or three by Zeb Gosh, “The Bronx 
Pinero ’—the indefatigable Charles has brought over quite 
a cargo of new blood in the persons of Lola Bola, a sopran 
| of surprising power, from Arizona; Blue Moose, the Me 
cine Man of the Wish-Wash Indians, whose symbolic 
dancing is calculated to put any Russian ballerina into the 
shade, and the Kentucky Agricultural Players cn Jl: 
The last-named, Chockram tells me, are to start a SHAk- 
sPEARE Cycle as soon as a theatre is decided upon, and be 
is confident that their pure Elizabethan pronunciation « 
freedom from the influence of modern conventional rend: 
ings of the Bard will be a revelation to London. 
1 am firmly convinced that this one man is doing mor 

to promote Anglo-American understanding than all the 
politicians and propagandists put together. 


Our Unnatural Historians. 
| The lama, coming as he does from Thibet, is accustome 
| thing in the way of weather.” 


Weekly Pape 


| sub-tropical climate of South America. 
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Unlike the lama, who performs his priestly funetions in the 


From all I hear of the preparations for the Three Pro- | 


Medical dignitaries, it is evident that no effort is being | 


eae ? | 
Among the distinctive features arranged so far are the 
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Courtly Old Gentleman (to Bridesmaid). TIME J SAW YOU, YOUNG LADY, You 
WERE IN YOUR CRADLE, AND I Hopr I MAY BE PERMITTED ON THIS AUSPICIOUS 
OCCASION TO DRINK TO THE HAPPY RENEWAL OF OUR ACQUAINTANCE.” 

Bridesmaid. * Wet~t—Bune-O!” 

bers. This naturally opens up the 


THE REJUVENATION OF CLUBLAND. 


True to its self-imposed mission of 
brightening life in all its aspects, The 
Pail Mall Gazette has started a cam- 
paign for galvanizing what it elegantly | 
calls the * Dead-as-Mutton Clubs” into 
an activity which will render them fit 
places for the modern young man. 

Three Clubs are specially mentioned 
by name as falling within this category, 
but it is clear that it includes all the 
leading London Clubs of old standing. 
They are all as dead as mutton, and | 
they are all complacently contented | 
with their condition and indisposed to 
change it by a hair’s-breadth. And 
that way, according to the sapient 
P.M.G., suicide lies, for they are doing 
absolutely nothing to get younger mem- 





| ab le authority that 


whole question of the modern ideal of 
Club life, on which the views of the 
P.M.G. carry a magisterial authority. 
For the proprietor and controller is| 
noneother th¢ an thatillustrious mi ignate | 
and publicist, Sir Jonn Leien, Bart., 
M.P., who is idolized in Laneashire, 
which, as we are never likely to be 
allowe ‘d to forget, is alw aysa day ahead 
of the rest of England 

We have it, then, on ‘this unimpeach- 
“the younger gene 

ration is no longer content to sit in 
stuffy armeh: urs and read the literary 
reviews.’ 

Theamount spent on periodical litera- 
ture and upholstery is obviously wasted. 
The young members, who are the only | 
ones who count, don’t want to read 
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The Quarterly and The Edinburgh, The 


The Spectator and The New Statesman 
Their feelings on the subject are best ex- 
| pressed by Jo hn Finsbury’s cri de caw 
‘in The Wrong Box, when his brothe: 
sent him The 
enforced seclusion in the 
|*Golly! What a paper!” 
The young and enlightened Clubman 
does not want to read reviews or browse 
on books. He does not want a library. 
What he does want is “facilities fo 
sports and theatricals, swimming-baths 
and lectures on the latest kind of acti- 
vity.” Healso “ expectstheClubtohave 


Nineteenth Century and The k ‘ortnightl 
| 
| 


} 
| country 


athletic grounds attached.”” He must 
have music, and apparently he must 





have dancing, otherwise how can the 
| Clubs compete with the dance cabarets? 
| All things considered we cannot help 
jmarvelling at the moderation of th: 
P.M.G. in view of the appalling and 
suicidal selfishness of the upholders of! 
the old traditions, who regard a Club as 
ja sanctuary, a haven of rest, a refu 
from the dominion of din. To cate: 
for the mane mn young man instead of 
his grandfather is not enough. The con 
stitution of every leading Club needs 
to be revised, so that it should be 
impossible for any grandfather to be a 
member at all, unless he can produce a 
certificate of fitness guaranteeing his 
ability to take an active part in 
sports, daneing and theatricals which 
are indispensable to the maintenance 
of these social centres. Failing this, an 
age limitof,say,thirty-fiveshould be im 
posed, and with the elimination of sen- 
ility, bookishness and sedentary habits, 
a splendid vista of vivacity might yet 
be opened for the derelict and demoded 
Mubs of Pall Mall and Piccadilly. 

We may add that personal inquiries 
conducted by our representatives wit! 
the utmost discretion indicate t 
ithere is a very general desire on the 
part of elderly and aged members to 
conciliate the younger generatior 

An F.R.S. writes wd am all fo: 
moderating the austerity of Club life by 
| a little judicious levity, and cannot help 
thinking that an occasional thé dansant 

| would go a long way to take the Meg 

| therium out of the atmos phere of cold 
| storage which has marked it of late. 

| A Bishop expresses similar views. 
|“ The claims of youth,” he observe 
Te cannot be disregarded. Personally | 
J 

} 

} 

| 





regret that the proposed Pogo test 1s 
one which I cannot hope to pass, but 
its enforcement is quite in keeping w ith 
the spirit of the age. As Horac BE re- 
|} marks, in the amended text of the Rev 
| Ronatp Knox, Omnes ecdem pogimu 

A well-known Judge sends us th 
following examination paper which hi 

| been set ‘to 1 all the members of his C! 


Atheneum to solace his 




















of twenty years’ standin 
membership depending on 
securing seventy-five pe 
maximum marks: 

(1) Compare the r 
exerted on the present generat 
Tom and WiiuiamM Morris. 

(2) Write an appreciation 
Sisters Trix with special refei 
their voice-production. 

(3) Diseuss the employment 
groid performers in j: 
Write brief notices of the \ 
ing: Cyrrin ToLuey, SIGIsmMUND Freup 
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{ 


Wi 


A) teat Mh Vegi ny 
Tea BL TTITA 


“Why 
“Brea 
“Is 


lative 1 


zz-bands 


FRANK 


LENGLEN, / 
Jei/, Crigut and SIKt. 

(5) State the economic and eu 
i the all- 
opening of restaurants and club 

(6) Discuss the probable result 
the stability of the present Adn 
tration of the appointment of Mr. Roce! 
WETHERED as private secretary to th 
Hon. F. 8. Jackson, M.P. 








In spite of his 52 ears General 
traordinarily fit.’’ 


That is why we shall not wish hi 
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vn all the same if I had.)|aged to get out between swallows. 
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ASY STUFF ON YOUR Lips, Mummy?” 


I 


HIS HEAD EVERY MORNING, Mummy?” 


viata tiny figure stood alone in the porch 
ORACE THE CONQUEROR. | with hand ready outstretched — the 
100d | Wenceslas looked out |child could not have been four years | 


f Stenhen 


I oe old. But I was not in the mood to | 
1 time in an hour I laid | relent. 


ind thought bitter things| “What the blazes do you want 
an race. First a band;|here?” I barked as unpleasantly as I 
ers; then an orgy of bell- | could. 


least seven churches From the darkness at the bottom of 
part; and now more} the steps there came a scuffling sound 
and a high-pitched voice squealed out : 

lto work. What right, “Come away from ‘im, ‘Orace. 'E'll 


| these people to prevent | ‘it yer.” 
o mv Christmas dinner ? But, although the suddenness of my 
ny children go without | attack had obviously disconcerted him, 


vy coarse-lunged itiner- | “’Orace” stood his ground. Heroically, 
ike the night hideous ?| by dint of swallowing, he choked a ris- | 
t it doesn’t sound right, |ing whimper and strove to deliver his | 


av that I was reflecting.| message. But he had lost his cue. 


ot any children, but it ‘‘ Please—please—please,” he man- | 


to put a stop to it.|Then in a moment the words came , 
thrown away on such| back to him and there was breathless 


cided to be harsh, brutal,| relief in his squeaky voice as they 


a miser in a Christmas| tripped out, “ Please—'ave you got a 


ve terrible. I began to} penny for the old guy?” 
ost sorry for the doomed carol-| And now “’Orace” and his troupe 
[ waited for the inevitable knock. | serenade me nightly without fail, and 
t came, and I rushed to the| have, I fancy, recommended me to sev- 
r and flung it open fiercely. Ajeral of their friends in the profession. 
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A DIALECT BLUEBEARD. 


(Mr. Punch has given us a Bluebeard 
play in his Almanack, This one is 
quite different. It is as played at 
the Intellectual Theatre by the Dialect 
|  Company,recruited from North, South, 
| Last and West of the British Isles, 
| for a@ special Sunday evening per- 
fornance.) 


| Characters :— 
Aaron Bluebeard. 
Mrs. Bluebeard (his mother). 
Fatima. 
Annie (her sister). 
Samuel | ,.. 7... 3 
Dania } her brothers. 
The curtain rises on the living-room 
at the Bluebeards’, dingy, heavy and 
Mancunian. Mrs. Bluebeard is knit- 
' ting in an armchair by the fire. Blue- 
' beard is finishing a gigantic meal at 
the table. Fatima is watching him. 
Annie is reading “The Daily Mirror” 
on the horsehair sofa. 

Bluebeard (wiping his mouth on the 
back of his hand). Ay, that’s good. 
(He heaves a contented sigh and fills a 
pipe from his pouch.) Gie’s a light, 
Pattie lass. (Fatima lights a spill at 
the fire and holds it to his pipe). Yon 
meat’s tasty, Muther. 

Mrs. B. (tartly). Ay, and well might 
be at the price. One-and-ten a pound at 
the Stores, and’Obson’s,down the street, 
charging one-and-tenpence-’apenny. 
Ruinacious, I calls it. How’s a woman 
to keep body and soul together, I don't 
iknow, and that girt wife of yours spend- 
ing good money on her fal-lals, dressin’ 
herself up like a tiddy-fol-lol. 

Bluebeard. Hoots —dinna blather, 
woman. 

Fatima (indignantly). Och, shure and 
[ never! It’s a hard woman you are, 
Mrs. Bluebeard, and no mistake. 

Mrs. B. And will you sit there, Aaron 


ee 


A ET DIA AAD: Be A: 


defence? A pretty pass things is com- 
ing to. 

Annie (clapping her hands). Oh, 
Fattie... Samuel and Daniel is in for 
; the semi-finals ... Did you ever?... 
What a town there ‘ll be over this! 

Mrs. B. Them good - fer - nothing 


ange 5 te tas pat eye lbh Mata 6 a ast et Siler 





: 

| brothers of yours ‘ull end their days on 
4 | the gallus. 

i | Annie. Indeed and they won't, then. 
i Begorra, wasn't the Scoutmaster afther 


saying 
| Fatima. Och, never heed her, Annie. 
| She’s no worth havering about. 

| Mrs. B. Will ee let your wife drive 
| your own mother out of the room, 
| Aaron Bluebeard? Never have I been 
so put upon whatever. Bejabers and 
[ won't stand it! (Rising with dignity.) 


Bluebeard, and hear your own mother | 
insulted and never lift a finger in her | 


Mark my word, Aaron, you'll live to 
rue the day you wedded with yon im- 
pudacious bit of skirt, and you'll be 
sorry you never heeded your mother’s 
words. [She flounces out. 

Bluebeard. Eb,lass—shure and never 
heed Mither’s tongue. It’s a sharp 
tang, but her heart ’s in the right place. 

Fatima (weeping). It’s ’ard on me, 
Aaron. I done my best. She’s a crool 
woman—and me wot never ‘ad no child 
to tug my skirts with its little hands. 

Annie (crossing to her). Dinna greet, 
my bonnie wee sister, dinna greet sae 
salr. 

Bluebeard (patting her). Eh, lass, 
eh, lass, tak’ a drappie of hot poteen 
to calm yersel. (Z’hrows keys on table.) 
Ah’m goin’ oot t’ tak’ t’ bull-poop oop 
street. By gum, ye can get me some 
of the hot poteen ready against I come 
back. But dinna ye open yon cup- 
board, lass. Dinna use yon great key. 

[He goes out. 

Fatima (leaping up). Shure and be- 
gorra, Annie, I'll see the inside of 
yon cupboard now, what I’ve longed 
all my days to see before. Aaron's gone 
t’ tak’ bull-poop oop t’ street. He'll 
never know. Quick, lass, help me. 

| They run to the cupboard door and 
unlock it with difficulty. Fatima 
looks inside, then falls back with 





a groan. 

Fatima (in a hollow voice). Boanes! 
Boanes! Women’s boanes! 

Annie. His wives... Ah’ve read in 
t’ paper of a man wot married six wives 
and murdered them in t’ cupboard. 

Fatima (in the same. de adly voce). 
Boanes! Women’s boanes! 

Annie (hearing steps). He’s coming! 





Quick, lass. Shut t’ door. 
She closes the cupboard door as | 
Bluebeard comes i. 
| Bluebeard. Ah’ve took t’ bull poop 
oop t’ street... (He sniffs hard.) You've | 
| been openin’ yon cupboard,lass. You’m | 
wait here till 1 fetch a bit of strap 
tiv’ee. (Shouts out of the door.) Muther! 
Muther! (Mrs. Bluebeard comes back.) 
Here's young Fattie been openin’ of my 
cupboard, Muther. 
Mrs. B. What did I tell ye, Aaron 
Bluebeard ? 
Bluebeard. Ye'll bide here, Fattie 
lass, till I come down to ye. 
He strides out. 
Fatima (in a dead voice). Boanes! 
More boanes! My boanes among ’em! 
(Suddenly) Quick, Annie. . . look fra’ | 
winder and say if ye can see Samuel | 
and Daniel. They’m be coming over | 
to a dish of tea this evening. | 
Annie (at window). Ochone — but | 
there’s nothing to see, lass, but the 
broad white road and God’s blue sky. 
Fatima. Boanes! Ah, God, I waur a} 

















a kiss. 


wicked, sinful woman to disobey my | 


bounden husband’s word . . . Boanes 
ofa white woman! (Mrs. B. gives a loud 
chuckle.) D'ye see anything, Annie? 

Annie. Nowt but the dust and the 
gleamin’ road and the catkins on the 
willow bough. 

(Re-enter Bluebeard with a strap. 

Bluebeard. Come ’ee over here, my 
viower. An’ Ah’ll teach ’ee what in- 
side of cupboard tastes like. 

[Fatima crosses to him as in a 
dream, 
delighted anticipation. 

Annie wildly). They ’re 
Fatima—they ‘re coming! 

Bluebeard lifts the strap. Samuel 
and Daniel rush in, dressed in 
footer shorts. 

Samuel. Top o’ the marnin’ to ye, 
Fattie. : 

Annie, Save her... he’s a-killin’ 
of her! 

Daniel. ’ire, ye girt scrawf, ye 'll be 
afther laving my sister alone, I ‘in 
thinking. 

Samuel. And it’s the way ye'd be 
killing of herself, Aaron Bluebeard, is 
it, and the mist a-hanging from the 
trees ? 

Daniel. Ye'll lave her alone, yer ugly 
flat-nosed braggart, or it’s my fist ye ‘Il 
be tasting. 

Fatima (in thrilling pure English 
tones). How dare you speak to my hus- 
band likethat ? How dare you interfere 
between my husband and me? Leave 
the house this instant, you great ill- 
mannered ruffians, before Aaron here 
throws you out into the street. 


And | 


you too, Annie, for encouraging them. | 


[Thoroughly cowed, they go. 

Bluebeard (dropping the strap in 

amazement), Kh, you’m a braw spirit, 

Forgive Oi, Fattie, and gie Oi 

i They kiss. 

Mrs. B. (rising and stalking out with 

dignity). You’m a girt fool, Aaron 
Bluebeard, mark my words! 


(CurRTAIN). 


lass. 





“Viscount —— was fined 40s. yesterday for 
driving a motor-car without lights. 
Mr. asked that Lord ——, who was 





Mrs. B. licks her lips in | 


coming, | 


only 200, should be dealt with leniently on | 


account of his youth.”"—Provincial Paper. 
We don’t wonder the plea was ignored. 
The culprit must have long passed his 
second childhood. 





} 


“Mr. T, M. Healy, the Governor-General 
of the Irish Free State, arrived in London at 
an early hour. 

He is expected to remain here during the 


next three day 


He will have important audiences during 
his tay.” —Daily Paper. 


Apparently the afternoon function is 


preferred by Mr. Heaty to the break- | 
fast gatherings so dear to Mr. Lioyp | 


GEORGE. 
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THE ORDEAL BY PHOTOGRAPHY. WHAT OUR CELEBRITIES HAVE TO PUT UP WITH. 
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HEAVEN KNOWS WHAT THEY DO TO THEM. 
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SHOCKING TRAVESTIES. 
IV. 


-EpwarpD FErausoN. 


| (In the manner of the South Sea School.) 


She too 


Cuapter I, 

On the verandah of the low white 
bungalow built upon a hill a man was 
sitting alone. Theevening air was warm 
and passionate, filled with a vague un- 
easy calm. Below him lines of feathery 
coco-nut trees plunged steeply to the 
soft breast of the lagoon. Outside the 
lagoon the tide raced relentlessly, and 


copra, and Edward would give them 
some. He used tocomb the beach for it, 
to clear away the plates. This provided the money for his simple 
When she had gone the man re-| needs, his cigars, the cotton for tying 
mained motionless, thinking. A yacht) hibiscus wreaths, and now and then a 
had come into the little harbour that | long bout of drinking at the bar of Mil 
day. It was The Seagull, belonging to} | ligan’s Hotel. 
Bellamy, the multi- millionaire. He had | To-day, in the cool of the early 


“Ta la leefa,’’ he said. 
“Ta la lufa,” she answered, and began 











brought his daughter Miriam ashore | morning, he had plunged into the oat k 
with him. Once—long ago—Edward | of the tropical vegetation to gather m 
Ferguson had known Miriam Bellamy. | goes and bread-fruit for dessert. It was 
The stars came out. Tuhuitutu faded | Fate, presumably, or else mosquiti es 
away. Papahuitoto followed. Ferguson | 'that made Miriam Bellamy rise so early 
lit a cigar. A hibiscus blossom floatec | |and sent her out to the same spot. He | 
from his wreath and fell to the gre round, | saw at once that she 1 recognised | sim 








there was always a low roar of 
rurf upon the seef—1 mean to 
say there was always alow roar 
of surf upon the reef. In the 
distance, sharply silhouetted, 
lay Papahuitoto. in the fur- 
ther distance, rather more 
faintly silhouetted, lay Tubui- 
tutu. They seemed ethereal, 
figments of adream. At any 
moment one fancied that they 
might fade away and disappear 
from sight. Sometimes, when 
there happened to be an earth- 
quake wave, they did. Fresh 
slands, however, arose in their 
place, just as awkward to pro- 
ince, and the lazy mysteri- | 
life of the South Seas went 

cn unchanged. 
Mdward Ferguson was a 
undsome dark-haired man of 
ibout twenty-five years old. 
Ile was wearing nothing but 
the lava lava, which is the 
native costume, and eating 
thing but paw paw, which 
is the native food, and drinking 
thing but kava kava, which 
is the nativedrink. He wore no 
at. On his head was acrown 
made of the waxen blossoms 
of the wild Hibiscus hibiscus. 
One of the beauties of Polyne- 
ian tales is that they give such 
excellent practice tothe printer. 
\mid the dusky gloom of the 
louse, Where only a single oil- lamp was | 
burning, there moved now and then the | 
shape of a woman. That was Uiala. 
She was beautiful as a pagan goddess, | 
with eyes like deep pools, and her long 
black eurling hair rippled to her feet. 
was crowned with flowers. 
She was not immoral, Immorality, as 
we understand it, does not exist on the 
islands. She was, however, absolutely 
unmoral. Immorality 











ution, but unmorality is 
banned at Muprre’s. 

H{aving finished his meal, the man | 
clapped his hands softly together, and | 
the girl came out. 











Mother. * 
SPORTS.” 

Daughter. “Yous, 
THREE OF THEM ALREADY. 


is one of the! 
“y" , > xeae ¥ 
hideous diseases of our Western civili- | 
not even} 


nce jin spite of his Java lava; sav 
also that she did not know, 
that she had not heard, that 
she loved him still. 

“Edward!” she cried. 
“What are you doing here ? 

Could he explain? Tell he: 
everything? Athousand times 
no! 

“T unexpectedly got a job 
with a San Francisco botanis! 
to gather hibiscus plants,’ he 
said hastily and caught he: 
outstretched hands in his. “| 
had no time to warn you befor 
I went.” 

Why, after all, should they 
not have this one golden gl: 
ous hour together? 
parrots flashed through the 
| branches and a silence more 
eloquent than words fell be- 
tween them. Together they 
i filled his basket with the mo: 
| strous red and purple fruit and 
jlooked down upon the shim- 
| mering lagoon. 

Did they see a glimpse of 
|dark tresses, a gleam of bl 
soms move sometimes between 
ithe stems of the plantains 
hear a rustle now and then in 
| the dark leaves of the crotons? 
THE WINTER | They did not. 


Green 








WELL, DEAR, I HOPE YOU ’RE ENJOYING 


PROPOSALS FROM Cuarrer ILI, 

Talking to Milligan,t he stout 
\merican-Swede with the blonde hair 
ieeling slightly. He 
a singlet and 


RATHER! I’ve HaD 


|The lazy myste rious life of the islands 
still went on. Impatientl} he brushed | stood a tall man, 
|a& fragment of paw paw from his mous: | was wearing white ducks, 
tache and strode into the house. }a panama hat. His eyes were glassy, 
: | but his face was drawn with pain. 
Carrer IT. | Inthe madness of that morning hour 
Edward Ferguson had been exiled | yester lay Edward Ferguson had pr 
from civilisation for one of those offences! mised Miriam to come aboard hei 
which white men cannot forgive. Many | father’s yacht and return to civilisation 
|sins are condoned by the standards of} He, the low-down white, at whom the 


a pariah on the islands for so long that one of the most sacred laws o! 
| their lazy mysterious life had enchained | his caste and kind, had made this mad 
him. He followed no regular oce upa-|impossible pledge. And Miriam knew 
tion, but every now and then traders! nothing—nothing. How could he tell 
| would come to the island and ask for| her what being said of him in 


breaking 


was 





Western society, but his was not one of | traders pointed the finger of scorn; he, | 
them. He had become an outcast and/ the man whom London had exiled fo 














‘ ” — ne ie 


1922, ) 


DeceMBER 20, 


oe 
¥ 


“+ 





England, what was thou 


here? How, above all, c 
her about Uiala? 

He could think of only o1 5 
should see him dead drut 
what manner of beast he \ | 
fore had he come and said to M 


“Give me all the gin you | 


bar. He had drunk it, | 


not | ite, The n he had is 
all the rum you have got in the’ | ; 
and he had drunk that, but 
not bite either. Then he had be : 
drink rye whisky, bottle after bott 
and the last bottle had bitten. He . 
now thoroughly under the influence « 
alcoho! And all the time he wate ; 
Milligan with ori glazed eve na the : , 
white road outside with the ot ; 
5 ddenl) he saw that w 

desi ed and flung his gla 
aim in the hotel proprietor’s fac I fh 
a moment he had been bundled ou 
the door, staggered help essly, } 
himsel! togetl er and swept ofl 
panama hat with a low bow in fi 
the pompous Bellam y and the ¢ : 
held his arm. 

Goo’ evening, Miriam,” he 
and collapsed on the road. oer 

Thus he was happily spared t . 

of the horror in her eyes as she pas i. 


proudly on, 





ble sensation 
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a few minutes 
reward path be 
pandanus 


rked to 


white 


ed o\ sO ething 
Lit | el iy ol fU iala 

| pie d thrust 

into hei 

| 1 on blindly, 


vn towards 
only one thing 


] wil rt 
te Vir out 


ested with 


into 


e of the warm 
himself of his 


, 
ving O nly his /ava 


i, he espied a bottle left 
_ thinking it might con- 
skv, broke off the neck. 
! side it butac utting 


41 
tper, Loe 


English 
sago, With the 
ntration of the drunk 
he second para 
seye ran. 
BILLIARD-MARKER 
has been 
ionable circles by the 





withdrawal of 


Is 
i being reserved until 












n> 
dew ERY 


STERDAY'’S WEREN'T.” 


a long-standing charge 
against the name of the well 
known Mr. Edward Ferguson. He was 
accused, as will be remembered, by the 
billiard-marker of the Athenawun 
of delibe rately ing the elbow of the 


good 


aver 
JOB 





1 Club | 


Bishop of Halifax during a tournament, | 


thereby causing his lordship to run a 

up. The official in question has now 
confessed upon his death-bed that he 
was himself guilty of the offence, whieh 
vas provoked by irritation at his Lord- 
hip’s long delay in making the stroke.” 


| 


g 
‘Too late,”’ muttered Edward Fer- 

guson, and waded out into the lagoon. 

\ few moments later only a panama | 


hat remained fl aliove the 
where the 
und wheeled. 
Papahuitoto and 
away. Nightcame with her canopy of 
stars. The air grew heavy the 


ating spot 


1 i 
slim brown sharks struggled 


" 
writ 
Wibn 


mysterious life of the islands went on 
unchanged Vor. 
Con Fuoco. 
Is t his word like a fire’ wa laimies 


, the fuel p wer of nee 
il the final phras 
Provi ul 


with notable forces 





m..1...2 , . 
Tuhuitutu faded 


| 
| 


} 


| languid scent of hibiscus blossoms, and ! 
. coco-nut fell with a low roar in the 
iwoods. Then all was sti The lazy 


a 
a 
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THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
Sixpenny Dips. 

Recentxy I took George Rowland to 
the Dome of Dance with a lady-friend 
of his. They are both West End danc- 
ing experts and the admired of Nero’s 
and the Nouveau Riche. 

Now the Dome of Dance is almost 
wildly respectable. It is evacuated 
respectably at midnight, and provides 
no refreshment more sinister than a 
Sundae. But in George’s view anything 


“Yes. They sit in that pen. The 
men are in the other one—over there. 
But a man costs ninepence.”’ 

“Good Lord!” said George. “ But 
that’s disgusting. No wonder you get a 
tough crowd. Theycan’t dance, though. 
Come on, Daphne.” 

Daphne and George flung themselves 
into the solemn crowd with derisive 
movements of the shoulders. Heading 
swiftly for the block of ice they executed 
with great bravura the very latest step. 
The name of it escapes me, but George 





west of Earl’s Court is practically in 


on the shoulder and (as I afterwards 
heard) said, “Sorry, Sir, but we don’t 
allow that here. This is not the West 
Med. wins 

George came scowling off the floor, 
but I fled. Rather than run the risk 
of being seen by the Master of Cere- 
monies embracing the deplorable 
Daphne, 1 would dance with dips aud 
' nothing but dips. 
| I bought six tickets and stood sheep- 
|ishly with some other desperadoes near 
| the pen. 





tells me it has taken Nero’s by storm! Intheory the thing is easy; the ladies 





the East End; and he had 
pictured the Dome as a 
very low haunt indeed, 
peopled principally by 
Russians and other crim- 
inals, and surrounded by 
well-equipped opium-dens, 
to which, after a few 
rather passionate dances, 
the fast young aristocrat 
is lured by a decoy-girl, 
and there drugged, robbed 
and ultimately destroyed. 

When we entered the 
place he stood amazed. 
The dancing was in full 
swing, and a number of 
suburban ladies and gen- 
tlemen were revolving as- 
siduously round a large 
block of ice. The ice 
stood in a sort of tray in 
the centre of the room 
and was decorated with 
coloured lights and ferns. 
The dancers wore an ex- 
pression of pain, sorrow 
or remorse—except a few 
who sidled furtively along 
the rails, and these merely 
looked desperately un- 
happy. The band was 
playing “ Rubinstein’s 
Melody in F” as a one- 
step. They looked very 
happy indeed, and one of 





sit in the pen during the 


in your own mind, but, of 
course, without staring, 
which will be the best 
sixpenny-worth. There 
were about twelve, and | 








decided that seven of them 
were much the best. The 
music started, and I waited 
just a moment—not sliy 
| or anything, but not wishi- 
| ing to be too forward, you 
|know. During that n 

|ment all my seven selec- 
| tions departed swiftly into 
| the arms of stronger men 
However, the other five 
looked pleasant and kindly 
enough in their neat uni- 
forms. I whispered boldl; 
(to myself), “* May I have 
this, please?” and ad- 
vanced like a wolf on the 


fold. 





. - | straightening, and when | 
ze % * | had Fe jo} thera 

: SS yre own |had put it right there 

mF remained but one ewe- 


“CURIOSITIES OF 
Count Max OF 


LITERATURE.” 
RAPALLO, 


THe KNIGHT OF THE TWO-HFEADED LANC! 


lamb in the pen. She 
looked pleasant and kindly 
enough in her neat uni- 
form; at the same time, 
out of the whole twelve, | 








them sang through a 
“ Do'an’t tell me to go to Dix—ee.” 
George was fascinated by the ice. | 
“What’s that in the middle?” he) 
asked. 
“Tce,” I said. 
“Good Lord! What’s it for?” 
“Cooling the passions,” I said. 
«“ You get a tough crowd here.” 
“Ah!” said George, brightening up. 


megaphone, | 


“Well, take the floor, you two,” I| 


said, adding with a touch of bravado, 
“I may have a Sixpenny Dip.” 
“A what?” 
A Sixpenny Dip—a dancing partner 
one of the instructresses, you know.” 
George was shocked, ‘ Do you mean 
to say you can hire a partner here?” 
he said. 





and broken many hearts at the Nouveau | 
| Riche. 


The step looked simple. First George 
stood in one place, rotating rapidly on 


one heel, while Daphne ran round him | 


on one toe, the other foot being raised | 


in such a manner as to make it clear | 


that she was wearing a very costly | 
petticoat. Then George stood in another | 


place, rotating rapidly on the other 
heel, and Daphne ran or was whirled 
all round him, with the other foot raised; 
and there was no doubt at all that she 
was still wearing a petticoat. 

When they had done this two or 


three times there emerged from behind | 


the block of ice a man in full evening 
dress, with a face like an exceedingly 


analytical novelist. He tapped George | thought this out. 


should scarcely have put her higher 
than, say, twelfth. However . 

I approached and said in a manly 
voice, ‘* Oh—er +e 

The next thing I knew we were can- 
noning into the ice. The ice reminded 
me of George’s comments on the ‘ dip” 
system, and I felt desperately wicked. 

While we danced we conversed ; and 
while we conversed I began to feel less 
wicked. 

Anyone who has ever danced with a 
not very talkative leg-of-mutton will 





| appreciate my new sensations. 


I was sorry for thegirl. I said,‘ Not 
much of a life this, is it?” 

“Tt is and it isn’t,” she said. 

We danced round the room, while I 





interval between dances, | 
and you wait at hand till | 
the music starts, deciding | 


Then my tie wanted | 
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She said, “In a way—butthere it is.” 
We danced round the room again. 
Then I said, “ You get a queer lot « 
partners, I expect?” and trod heavily 
on her toe. 
« Some’s betterthan others,” she said. 
Having wormed out the secrets of he 
life in this way I sought to impart a 
lighter tone to our conversation. 
| We passed close to the ice. 
«“ Funny—that,” I said. 
“Funny?” 


»t 
I 





| «The ice.” 

| «Yes, it’s naice, isn’t it?” said sh 

| “The ferns and that.” 

| “QOught to be a salmon on the t 

| I said brightly. 

| “Pretty, wouldn't 
gravely. 

Then the music stopped. She held 
her hand. I clasped it warmly, pleased 
by this evidence of human feeling 

She said, with no great 

| “The ticket, please.” 
| Tunclasped hastily, and she fled back 
to the fold, clasping the ticket. 

For the next dance, made bold by ex- 
perience, I secured a charming partner 

easily the eleventh best. She seemed 
full of life; and this was a special dan 
The band played an alr from 7 
hiiuser as a waltz. The ordinary lig 
were lowered, and from the bale 
great beams of coloured light were s 
across the gloom, making the dance 
green and blue and heliotrop: 

| It was a very passionate scent 

Under the spell of the musie and the 

| lights and the voluptuous rhytl 
| the dance we talked. 
I said, “‘ Not much of a life, t! 


+9 
ive 


it?” she sa 


rn ft! 


She said, “It is and it is: \ 
| suddenly her face turned a livid 
like an < ld cheese. 
[ whispered, “ Tiring life, I ex; 
“Ina way it is,”’ she said 
I looked into her eyes, and 
went a bright blue. I looke i 
wide floor and saw a multitude 
and women, some green, some b! 
all enchanted. I saw George. G¢ 
vas behaving himself now. But 


gi 


ne green. 
I said, “ You get a queet 
ners, | expe ct?” 

She turned heliotrope. I 
had gone too far. 

Controlling herself, she said, 
bett than others.” 

I saw then that there was a St 
Conversation for Dips, which I: 
lowing almost too closely { 
mantic dance. Themusic, the lig 
shadowy spaces, the coloured 
the ice- A thrill ran throug 

I murmured passionately, “ I like 
best heliotrope.” 
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Then I said, “ Tiring life, I expect ?” 
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SS 
Lancet saan 
I say E ¢ i 
\ ‘NA STIR AN EYELASH. THE HIND IS OBSAIRVING 
mauye ’s From an article on “ The Mystery of | 
Dean Inge ” :— 
I gave hei ** Half the world regards him as the G ny 
1 a sacrilege. | Dean; half regards him as a great reveal f 
ata ruth; and the other half thinks he is just a 
emaining : . 9 
ry witty and ‘brilliant’ man The Is 
Vy sald, she|,.. . . . 
. This seems to confirm the Cambridge 
. view of Oxford mathematics. 
Dy nearts | 
\ po teard lately received by a land 
ar d 
I On the Front 
nrepentant : 
‘ ee pe! ’ Sit Kindly lea‘ my rent imtal next 
luesday Week and Obligs M 
Da ep LeOUSIY On the Ba 
N le pe nny Dip! I ten t the joyous messags the merry 
ee. ( ells are telling.’ 
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Small but unrepentant voice from the corner, ‘1 suppos! 





A NEW NOTE, 


In Tubes and places where they travel there is displayed 


at present a poster of which the appeal is curiously arrest 
ing. The wording runs more orless as follows :— 


‘THERE ARE NO SPORTS 
To EQUAL Umprippy’s Ports.” 

Just that. 

The connection between “ sports ” and “ ports” may not 
perhaps be apparent to some minds; it is not to mine. 
Che only thing that they would seem to have in common is 
the fact that they happen to rhyme. 
in advertising? The possibilities are rather fascinating 
Let us consider them. 

‘*THERE ARE NO BREEZES 
To equaL THincuMMy’'s CHEESEs.”’ 

No, that has not quite the right air of abandon. There 
is just a suspicion of connection between “ cheeses’ and 
“breezes.” Let us try again :— 

“THERE ARE NO LAMAS 
To EQUAL Prapopy’s Pysamas.” 
That is better. 
Then, to change the metre :— 
“HAVE YOU EVER SEEN AN ELECTION ADDRESS 
To EQUAL THE PRESSEMTITE PATENT TrovusER PrEss? ” 
Or, 
“TI DON’T THINK THERE ’S A SINGLE Cow IN Dorset 
TO COMPARE WITH THE RoyaL KIDDERMINSTER Corser.” 
And just one in vers libre (I like vers libre; you don't 
have to think so much) :— 4 
“Tr is 
IN THE HIGHEST DEGREE IMPROBABLE 
THAT IN THE COURSE OF 











Is this a new note | 


THIS IS WHAT DADDY WOULD CALL A ‘SCENE,’ MoTHer.” 


YOUR EXISTENCE 
You WILL EVER CHANCE TO ENCOUNTER 
ANY RIGHT-ANGLED TRIANGLE 
THAT QUITE COMES UP TO 
BALDENBURY’'S TEETHING POWDER FOR 

PREMATURELY DENTIFEROUS 
INFANTS.” 





RISTLE-RUSTLE. 
| As I go up alone at night around the curving stair 
There’s a curious little Something that sits waiting for me 
there ; 


| It doesn’t even have to rliyme. 
aa 
| 


| And softly ristle-rustling down the passage on to bed 
| He comes, sometimes behind my back and sometimes on 
ahead. 


I always know where he will be: behind the linen store 

In the’'dim and dusky corner by the empty bedroom door ; 

And softly, when I pass him, without any rush or bustle 

He comes stealing out to join me with his curious ristle- 
rustle. 

| I once was rather frightened when I felt him coming near, | 

| But there’s not the slightest need, because he doesn’t 
interfere ; 

He never speaks nor touches me—I hardly know he’s there 

| But for his ristle-rustle ristle-rustle on the stair. 


| 

| I don’t know if he thinks he goes with me, or I with him 

Along the lonely passage with its corners dark and dim ; 

Perhaps he sleeps somewhere near me, this little Shadow 
y , 


And’s afraid to ristle-rustle down the passage by himself. 

















| MORALLY BOUND TO GIVE THEM SOMETHING.” 
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REPARATION WAITS. 


Germany. “LUCKY THEY'RE NOT ALL SINGING THE SAME TUNE OR 1 MIGHT FEEL 
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Vicar (to new parishioner). “1 
BE STOPPING AT rn Ml 
Py er. “‘AN, THE I 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
M nday, Decen he? Ll tii The} 


pect of hearing an apology 


BIRKENHEAD, coupled possibly the 
hope tl it he would “ put 
Init, drew a good many p pie 


House ol Lords. There 

ot provocation in the opening 

of Lord LINcoLNsuireE, whoinstent 
tones underlined all the unf 

phra es used by the ex-Lorp Cu 
CELLOR last week in regard to t 
Govunaris-Curzon correspondence. | 
Lord Sanispury was the soul of diser 


tion, and contented himself with 
embroidered statement that the c 
spondence was circulated to the Cal 


in the usual way. For his penitent 
service Lord BinkeENHEAD wisely ] 
| ferred “the use of Sarum” to that 
Lincoln. First thanking Lord Satis 
BURY for his ‘moderation ” he said that 
Ing, probably, to the state of his ey 
sight at the time, the correspondence 
had not been brought to his attention 


1© 


have made ‘*so contidently’’’ a state 
ment that on examination had proved 
to be without foundation. Nothir 
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j and put 





“| | 
buted his non-perusal 


and expressed his regret that he should ‘a 
. the whole Cabinet was at 











OLD UNIVERSITY. It SEEMED STRANGE TO 


had told M. Gounarts that the only 


\- | | ope of peace was that he should with- 


draw the Greek troops from Smyrna 
himself entirely in the hands 
of Lord Curzon. The House gave him 
an approving cheer, and no one was 
out that the 


; 


cynical enough to point 


| explanation aroused almos as many 


t } 


(UCsLIO!l 
i 


3 as 1t set at resi 

The approach of the Prorogation is | 
always heralded by the Depury-Cuair 
MAN'S request for returns of the num- 
ber of divisions, closure motions, mo 

ns for the adjournment, ete., during 
the past Session. This year they were | 
in an unusual form, t 
being “ Session 2 of 1 


he period covered 
921 and Sessions 
land 2 of 1922. Four sessions in two 
yea s! Let us hope the Mother of Pai 

liaments is not becoming “ broody. 


Having failed, in spite of a multitude 


of Questions, to obtain much informa- 
tion from the SecreTary or MINEs re- 
garding recent colliery explosions, Mi 


| Harpre wiathfully inquired, ‘ Does 


the hon. gentleman know anything 
about gas ? Mr. Lane-F ox nobly re- 
sisted the temptation to reply that, 
thanks to hon. Members opposite, he 


| was learning more about it every day. 











on 
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F The Prime Musisrer announced that | beer became indistinguishable from a| On the question of unemployment 
the Channel Tunnel is definitely “ off’ | penny. This of course only occurs South | the Labour Party rather resembles the 
unless private persons are prepared to | of the Tweed. little girl who did not want to go home 
put up the money for it; and that the} Sir Cuartes Oman also said several} but wanted to be at home now. Because 
vo new battleships are definitely “on,” |! rude things about the coinage, which! the Government cannot by waving a 
und will be laid down forthwith. wand at once find work for every 
Tuesday, December 12th.—In body, but have to be content with 
upporting the Government's pro- measures that will occupy a few 
posal to guarantee a loan of six- thousands, some of Mr. Ramsay 
and-a-half millions to Austria Lord Macponaup’s obstreperous follow- 
BuckMASTER built up an elaborate ers would like to make all business 
rgument on thealleged coincidence impossible. Setting out with that 
between the fact that the Central intention they managed to keep the 
uropean markets constituted House (and incidentally the offici 
twenty per cent. of our trade, and als) up till nearly dawn; but at le 
the fact that we had 1,300,000 un- Mr. BaLpwin moved the Closure 
iployed, or just about twenty per and the “abhorréd shears” put an 
cent. of our industrial population. end to their antics and romantics, 
It must have been rather a shock Wednesday, December 13th 
to some of their Lordships to learn Nature has gifted Mr. Lanspunry 
that out of some twenty millions of with a stentorian voice, which, 
ters only six-and-a-half millions however useful it may be at street 
e employed, even in good times ; corners, is a doubtful benefit in the 
but no one challenged the figures, House of Commons, for it impart 
During theCongoagitation before to his lightest word the accent o! 
e War Mr. Moren gained a repu- a threat; as when this afternoon 
tution for knowing a good dealabout he protested against the “callous 
e Equator. He seems, however, indifference’ of Ministers in not 
have something to learn about voting ten millions more to the 
e Poles. When he stated this Unemployed before the Proroga 
ternoon that the recent Polish tion. Roused by his saxophonic 
Lnceuvres were conducted “ under call, the wild men behind him 
e supervision of French gener- jumped to their feet’ shouting and 
and added a number of details ATROPOS AND THE “ABHORRED SHEARS.” gesticulating. The Speaker tried 





garding French military activities Mr. Srantey BaLpwin. to quell the uproar, but in vain 
that region, Colonel GuINNESS The Opposition LerapEeR made 


replied that the manceuvres were con-| ‘comes to pieces in your hands, like|no attempt to restrain his u 
ducted entirely by the Poles, that the | the housemaid and the milk-jug.” Mr. | followers, who continued their d 
only French senior officer present was | BALDWIN replied that he personally had | stration until the Prime Minister r 

there as a spectator, and that no foun- | never had any coins that crumbled tojand told them—that he had nothin; 


YY 


lation could be traced for the rest of| pieces in his pocket, but added that | more to tell. Then they subsided, wit 
the allegations. The future Foreign | perhaps he had not been able to keep} the proud consciousness that th 
Secretary of the Labour Cabinet must | them long enough. } accomplished what every Party tn t 


has done before them—clamoure 
ithe Moon and got it. 

| Thursday, December 14th,.—W ith ad 
| mirable-logie Lord Carson argued tha 
if Northern Ireland was still part of t! 


f 


| United Kingdom for purposes of 


y again. 


| 
The Government once more refused to | A . 
bring in a Home Rule Bill for Scotland, | 
though there is no doubt that English | / 


LA qe 
\lembers, suffering from the spate of | ij \ 


Doric’ that swells day after day from 








> . '° ; / _ 
the Labour Benches, are beginning to | f INS tion, she ought to be so regarded 
look kindly upon the idea, Possibly, Ua) ttt \- all purposes, and her cattle ought not 
however, at a closer glance the Scots | ON Ijang| ) 4) to be subjected to the same rest : 
themselves would look askance at it, for | Wy ) Y/ is those of the Free State. But 


4 pyfl y 

Yj “4, } ; , 4 : 
h /py ' }wasuna le to explain away St. Ge ! 
ty * Channel his plea was disregarded 


| The Prmre Mrytster is a most ob! 


when Sir J. Barrp announced that the | 
Secretary for SCOTLAND would, when- | 
ever he could, receive deputations in | 
iidinburgh, instead of obliging them to 
come to London, Mr. Prinecre declared | 
that the proposal would be very un- | 
popular with the deputations. 
\ discussion on the silver coinage pro 
duced several amusing speeches. Mr. | 
NicnoLasserted that Goop Queen Bess | 
made a profit out of withdrawing the | answer the question. 
debased coinage issued by her Papa, | A After yesterday's escapade 
and wondered why the CHANCELLOR OF | Awl: bour Party seemed to be slightly ce! 
THE ExceEeQuer could not do the same. | “é tened, and managed to restrain it 
He also declared that a modern florin,| THE WILD MAN FROM BRIDGETON. |eyen when a graceless Tory sugges! 
if left for a few minutes in a pool of] Mr. J that November 11th should be obse: 


/ 








possibilities. When Lieut.-Comman«d 
Kenwortuy asked whether he intend 
} to continue “the Russian policy of t 
llate Government” he politely repli 
that if the hon. Member would fi 


describe it he would endeayou 


the I. 








|ing person, but he cannot perform im- 
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QUESTION WILL YOU ANSWEI! \ 
Hechler. “No It AT Hi 


as “a day of penance for Cor 
and Lady Asrore 
that the Admiralty sent all 
work to “the North, where t 
ists come from,” 
Al propos of repairs, Colon | 
Wirson, having been retitted at 


mouth, sailed into Westininste: 


bour amid cheers. 
Friday, December 15th. In 
protest against the Prorogati 


| LANSBt RY recalled the occa 





three hundred years ago, whi 
bers held the Sreaker down 
Chair in order to assert the 

legi late without leave ol the 
Happily no attempt was | 

enact the scene. 
reminded Mr. LANSBI RY that 
sent he did not represent the n 


of the House, led the way to the 
where the Kina’s Spee 


of Lords, 


read, 





Minor’ ( 


From Smith 
Paper 
“A molecule is the mallest i 


stance that can exist in the Fre« 


In Ireland they call it an Irree 


Mr. Warr RY, 


| V/ 
THE REFUSALS OF MARCARET. ha 


: re} fun | u (AND Last) Rervsan. | people 
POCA Hl. (boiling over). 1 won't stand it, 
' se Margaret ! You ‘re perfectly heartle 
I et flade at * . 
Liss! : : M.(inalarm), Harry! You're break 
} ret j heer P 
Port : : ‘ ing the syringe, 
j lilé ie} } 
HH } HH. (de rately). | won't be treated 
' <a eae like a ehild, You ‘ve no right to talk 
"Nd | in this callous way about your husband 
At a rade ' ' : , 
i M 4 , ifter all that happened, 
boy | : 
/ VW. On the contrary, I think that it’s 
NI ‘Y* | hioh time we did talk about him 
| 1 enough li. We should have thought { 
e | | Lhe b in| before 


WV. Before what ? 
You kno V quite we llwhat | mean 


| { r) t . ¢ n on | Mars iret Whiv do vou think that lL 've 


a | been 1 sort of under gardener here foi 
; for | the last | rec eel , 
i] } | vi Be Lu e you re fond of garde hing 
| vire t ning. R sbin’s | H. (viciously I hate gardening ! 
{o-] He lil to} M. Then you've been very deceitful, 
If Ll Y u've told me a hundred times that 
WN | you loved working in my garden, 
Your 1? | H, That's a very different thing. 
[. Yes, Harry | Af. To tell the truth I was just a 
VT] f I shall of cout e | little doubtful about your pa on tol 
| y ed to meet band. horticulture. No one really fond of it 


| think you will like Robin. He 
a& very pleasant way with young 


























atta eeneneeminteaiatintentied in a 
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M.F.H., (seeing notoriously dangerous lady approaching). 


“Hr! Loox out! L 


Hr! 





could show so little talent. You've 
spoiled my roses and ruined my carna- 
tions. They were Malmaison, too. 1 
very nearly dismissed you for that. 

H. (tragically). It would have been 
better if you had. 

M. Aren’t you sorry for what you ‘ve 
done ? 

H. 1 may have made a mess of your 


garden, Margaret, but that’s a small | 





M. It was very careless of you, Harry, 
to forget that I was married. How 
did you account for the baby ? 


H. (pettishily). L’ve told you already. | 


It was all a happy dream. I never 
really thought about the baby. 

M. You were very fond of the baby, 
Harry. Didn't I catch you the other 
day trying to feed him with chocolates? 
They were liqueur chocolates too. Full 


matter compared with what you've} of green Chartreuse. 


done to me. 

my life. 

] ands.) 

woman as long as I live. 

M. (with motherly compassion). Why 
didn’t you mention this before ? 
H. (bitterly). I should have thought 

it was sufficiently obvious. It was one 
| of the things that go without saying. 
| M. But you knew I was married. 
| And you 've often played with the baby. 
| HH. You never once mentioned your 
| husband. 
| M. Isn't he also one of the things that 
| go without saying? Didn’t you ever 
| consider him at all? 
| H. How could you expect me to con- 
sider him? You were so wonderful. 
It seemed absurd to think of you as a 
married woman, like other married 
women. I was just happy to be here 
and to live ina kind of dream. Then 
all of a sudden here's a husband turning 
up from nowhere. 


You’ve made a mess of | 
(He buries his face in his|know that they were full of green 
I shall never love another | Chartreuse? 


H, (in self-defence). How was I to 


M. You might have known that choco 
lates at seven-and-sixpence a pound are 
not for babies. 

H. (exasperated). I’m not talking 
about the baby. The baby’s a 
issue. 

M. On the contrary the baby is funda 
mental. 

H. I tell you I was living in a dream. 

M. Yes, Harry, you've said that 
before. But babies don't happen to 
one in a dream. 

H. I can’t take it in, Margaret. 
think of you as really married is im- 
possible. I accept the fact, but I can’t 
realise it. 


side 


when you see Robin. 


H. How can you expect me ever to} rather more about it, having one baby 





see Robin ? 


To 


I'm not entirely without | of my own already. 
‘feeling. There are heartless people in! Harry? 


\OSE HORSE—WITH A WOMAN ON IT! 


but L’m not one of them. 
M. No, Harry, that’s just the difli- 
culty. If you hadn’t been such a nice 
limpressionable boy I shouldn't 
| found if necessary to bring you to Tun 


it- 
have 


tain evening at Brighton? It wasbefore 
I had the pleasure of your acquaintance 

H. I don't remember anything before 
that happened. Life began for me on 
the day when I first met you. 

M. Then it must have been a previous 
existence. There was a widow in it, 
Harry. 

H. (flushing). Mrs. Ellison was al- 
most a second mother to me. 

M. Mrs. Ellison has already 
{twice married, The third time p: 
for all, so they say. 

H. (crossly). I haven't a notion what 
you ‘re talking about. 


1 
been 


Lys 





jand I think you would have paid pretty 
|heavily. So would your real mother, 
| who's a perfect dear but not very dis- 
| cerning. Even she would have 
jthrough Mrs. Ellison. I decided for 
|her sake that, if you needed a second 
| mother when the first was absent, I was 


seen 


at Brighton. For one thing I know 


} 
M. (soothingly). You'll realise it better | better fitted for the part than the lady | 


How old are you, 


= =—< 
| the world—I have good reason to know | 


| bridge Wells. Do you remember a cer- | 


M. You were the third time, Harry, | 


Ceyeeimaiemananemepsne 




















oe I don’t see whet that’ s got to do 
with it? i 
M. It has a great deal to do with it. HW 1 
H. I shall be twenty-three in Sept- eT ‘ia | | 
PTH 


ember. 





M. Then it’s high time you fell in Hit i 
| Jove with a girl of your own age. Thi 
craze for married women, not to men 
tion women who have been twice mat 
ried, is disgraceful at twenty - two. 
Boys of nineteen are, I believe , Subject 
to that sort of thing; but at your age 
Harry, it's morbid, like havi ge Line 
measles when you ‘re grown up. 

H. (shocked). How can you talk i: 
that dreadful way, Margaret ? 

M. Poor Hi: arry ; ! You "il have some 
nasty shocks before you re very mucl 
lolder. W hy didn’t your m ther send 
you to school ? 

H. Mother believes in h 1ome life, 

M. In that case there’s nly one 
thing to do. We must get you engaged 
to some rei ally nice g irl be sf re you h 

| any further opportunity ol Slearetind 
us all. 

; H. I shall never look at anothet 
woman after this. (lle rises from ¢ 
watering-can.) 

M. Where are you going, Harry ) 

H, 1’m going to pack. 
| M. Don’t be foolish. It will be just 

las nice for you here with Robin as it { / 
| was without him. You won't see quite) \ mary 
i somuch of me; but there ‘ll be billiard ji 














with seas bin in the evening, and when ht ; 4 ' 
}I’m busy with him myself you will if | rt ih, 
i be able t to play tennis with the g if 
| next door. You must have noticed he: Ay 
Harry. 
H., l have no eyes for any 
but you 
| | Mf. She plays a very good game, an 
| I think your mother would appi 
her. She has the most charming blu —-—- 
| eyes. — 
| H.(sulkily). They ’renotblue; they 'r BA ASN 
| grey. ‘ | 
M. (i tantly alert). That settle { Tue childre ol my 
Harry. \re awful in t 
| H. What do you mean ? Replete with « 
| M. Imean that you're a dear obs They quest 
| vant boy, and that your mother | be But Marian, my 
| delighted. She shall dine with us ey \s kind as 
evening, lempers lhe Inde} 
H, My mother ? With tole ne 
M. No, Harry; the girl next d Te] 
You’ hater og about her eves ? / 
| H. (shortly). Of course Um quit D “ely 
She's been Le yall the evening ‘ Hy, 
, ae Young Her 
| the other side of the he lve. 1 M > mr 
M. (solemniy). After this ] ill al icicepntn” 
| “me * . Is very well be 
Ways believe in Providence. And now, Pe pete en ae 
Harry, I'm going to be very ni »to y , v Py . 
I will come and help you with the ve Si ‘ 
green-fly. [he children of 1 
[She hands the syringe to H /, Whenever they 
who obediently accepl t. Resent ‘ 
| (Tue Enp.) (nd shudder 
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FILMED TO A FOX MASK. 


THe great head grinned on its oaken shield, 
The hp updrawn and the fangs revealed, 
And Fancy’s firelit film unreeled— 
You know of “ Sweet Fancy’s” way ? 
She showed me the story, the ever green, 
Of the finest hunt that ever had been, 
And the stoutest fox “ what ever was seen” 
Since Nimrop’s nebulous day. 


Act 1, ’tis in Oakshot Wood, we know, 
And half of a hundred years ago; 
A setting moon she is drifting low, 
Three hours ere the peep o’ day ; 
There's a shadow gaunt in that shadowy frame, 
‘Tis the great fox comes, ‘tis the fox of fame, 
With his long wolf jaw and his coat of flame, 
Down in his den to lay. 


But when he’s come to his lodging’s door 
‘hey 've stopped him out, as they 've done before, 
And that must be a bit of a bore 
When you're tired with sport or fray ; 
But he curls to sleep ‘neath a starry sky, 
An ear up wind, in a whinbush dry, 
Till he hears the huntsman’s, “ Try, lads, try! 
And a horn shake far and away. 


For there's all two hundred acres in 
Great Oakshot Wood, and, or thick or thin, 
‘Tis stiff with bramble and thorn and whin— 
A difficult draw, you 'd say ; 
So he yawns and rollsin a shaft of sun, 
And stretches his long limbs one by one, 
Then off he jogs up a jack-hare’s run 
With a gibe from a jester jay. 
His brush is full and its tag’s snow-white ; 
His coat of copper burns darkly bright ; 
He's lithe, he’s lissom, a heartening sight— 
Would any man say me nay ? 
But the echoes fly in the aisles of oak, 
For twenty couple of hounds have spoke, 
And they sing the line of him where he's broke 
As sweet as a roundelay ! 
His point, his point’s five miles along, 
But he’s got there gay and he’s got there strong, 
And little he recks of that hunting song 
Nor yet of « scenting day ; 
But what, an he finds the earths “ put to,” 
Is a game, a galloping fox to do 
With twenty couple a field from “ view ” 
And the hills long leagues away ? 
Three miles he runs like a light-tossed leaf, 
And again three miles ere he thinks of grief, 
And anon three miles like a hunted thief 
(And quicker our reel makes play) ; 
Then down he claps in a patch of rush, 
With a tired ear cocked for the ery to hush, 
And now he runs for his brush, his brush 
That droops to the killing clay. 


The rooks they rise and they mob him black, 

They stoop a-swoop at his lifted back, 

* He's on!” they yelp to the bristling pack, 
“He's on, but he'll hardly stay!” 

The gold eyes sink in the grim grey head; 

He's stiffening, cold, and his brush is lead ; 

He has lived, by licence, on crime most red, 
And here is the bill to pay. 





For, all too beaten to take the plough, 

He turns him short in the hedgeside now 

Where the dark vale mounts to the downland’s brow, 
His Vale of the Shadow grey ; 

There ’s a lifted lip to a rush of foes, 

A scuffling surge in the blackthorn rows, 

And he passes, pinning a fox-hound’s nose, 
In the old and the honoured way. 

" " . . ‘ - ~ 

Still the grey mask grins on its oaken shield, 

With the lip uplift and the fangs revealed, 

Though it’s fifty years since his doom was sealed, 
Since they blew him “ Away! Away!” 

And long, long, long shall his name be green 

And his fame be filmed upon Fancy’s screen 

‘or the stoutest fox “‘ what ever was seen”’ 
Since Nimrop’s shadowy day. 











PUZZLE PEOPLE. 


| : 
| You have known them previously, of course, as those 
and D. who fuss their | 
|way through the arithmetic books, filling cisterns, run- | 


| irritating little imbeciles A., B., C. 


/ning races, mowing fields and so on to such an extent that 
| you have wondered whether they ever go to bed. At this 


time of the year they camouflage themselves in more or | 


iless festive attire and grin at us from fancy volumes with 


with holes in them. 

They are no longer A., B., C. and D., but Smith, Brown, 
Jones and Robinson (or Tom, Dick, Bob and Harry), and 
they tell us foolish little stories about one another. They 


a Christmas dinner to meet his relations and share a seven- 
teen-pound turkey. 
the turkey so that his old grandfather had seven-eighths 
of an ounce less than Brown, who had two-and-a-half 


How much seasoning, they ask, did Jones get ? 

Their cold calculating ideas of hospitality annoy me. 
| They are so bumptious, téo, with their easy chatter about 
|seventeen-pound turkeys. You do not find them 





| of roast beef. 
| Puzzle people are obsessed by the notion that no human 
being is fit to be invited to a party unless he or she can do 
tricks. Horace is wax in theirhands. On each successive 
New Year's Day Horace resolves firmly to have nothing 
| more to do with them, and by the next Christmas he is as 
|much a public nuisance as ever. It was through their 
seductive agency that, after weeks of patient practice in 
| clubs and restaurants, he mastered the knack of balancing 
| ashilling on the head of a needle by inserting the shilling in 
a cork which had a couple of forks stuck into it. Ever 
since then hostesses of juvenile parties have fought for him. 
He is inundated with invitations throughout December, and 
| long before Christmas arrives he is not fit to live with. He 
is at one with Smith, Brown, Jones and Robinson and all 
their grisly brood. 
| the tablecloth, and gets arrested while surreptitiously prac- 
tising card tricks on the Underground Railway. 

Against this type the only means of defence lies in violent 
and unflinching attack. For that reason I have possessed 
| myself of a natty little brochure entitled ‘One Thousand 
| Riddles for Young and Old, or a Feast of Fun for Christmas 


| Day,” and at the first approach of Smith, Brown, Jones _ 


Robinson I shall start feasting. 





isuch titles as ‘‘A Hundred Tricks for the Yule Fireside.” | 
Silly tricks they are, too; quite as bad as filling cisterns | 


relate how Robinson invited Smith, Brown and Jones to | 


They explain that Robinson carved | 


ounces more than the maiden aunt could put away, while 
Smith shared a leg and half a wing with Cousin Florrie. | 
D Lon) 


doing } 


their tricks with a plate of ox-tail soup or a homely slab 


He works out exasperating problems on , 











| 


| 
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THE WORM WITHOUT A TURN. 


Tne Man with a Grievance came in 
with a look of fury, rang the bell as 
though it were an adversary, and flung 
himself into a chair. When the waiter 
came he ordered a potent mixture and 
glared round at the company. 

‘1 've had letters from two editors,” 
he announced, ‘And they’re both 
cowards. It’s monstrous. The Press 
is supposed to be our friend; but I ask 
you!” 

‘‘ Whe supposes it to be our friend ?"’ 
a mild man inquired, 

“ Everyone,” said the other. “‘ Doesn't 
it get things done? It boasts enough 
of doing so anyway. Didn't it bring 
about the Election? Didn't it—— 
Bah! of course it’s supposed to be our 
friend, the friend of the 
helpless.” 

“Personally I have 
always looked upon it 
as an enemy,” said the 
mild man. 

“That doesn't mat- 
ter,’ rejoined the other. 
‘ What matters is that 
this country.’s in a bad 
way. There's no pride 
left. No one takes any 
pleasure in keeping his 
word—no tradesman, | 
mean. No one really 
puts his back into any- 
thing —again I mean 
no tradesman. I keep 
my word, | try my 
hardest. Perhaps you 
do. But no tradesman 
Let me give you 
an example, first of the 
way we're treated by 
tradesmen, and then of 








SRR 


caoes 


‘*] say, Nurse 





as the immediate trouble is concerned, 
I’m calm. It’s over. We managed 
somehow. Butthe broken promise? Ah! 
That’s different.” 
He banged on the table beside him 
and his whisky-and-soda leapt into the 
air. “ What worries me,” he shouted, 
“is the impossibility of doing these big 
places any harm. They promise things, 
they break their promise; and you can 
do nothing. You're their victim, I 
was a fool to have paid, you say. But 
I had to pay; it’s cash down. That's 
what maddens me. They had the use 


, j 
of my money for a week before I got | 


the goods. 


“Well, ever since it happened I ‘ve | 


been trying to get equal with them ; but 
howcean you doit? IfI say I'll never 
deal at the place again, what harm does 





FarTHeER CHRISTMAS HAS SENT MI 


A BOX OF 





the contemptible timidity of editors.’ 


left, but the less brave of us remained. 

“A fortnight ago,” the Man with a 
Grievance resumed, “I went to some 
Stores to order some things for my 
cottage in the country. Necessaries— 
most essential things. It was a Friday, 
and they were to be delivered on the 
following Tuesday. Everything was 
in stock; there was ‘nothing to cause 
the delay; and the promise was exact: 
Tuesday next. I paid for them on the 
nail—a little over fifteen pounds —and 
left without the faintest qualm. 

“On the following Wednesday I went 
down to my little place expecting the 
things to be there, They weren't there. 
And they didn’t arrive till Saturday, 
and every kind of inconvenience was 
the result. As I said, they were neces- 


saries of life: food, drink and so forth ; | pany. ) 
and we had some people shooting.|can't touch them. 


| 


| 


again, what harm does it do them? 
None. Fresh people are always rolling 
up. Old customers may be valuable 


new ones all the time. 
no one to complain to, either. A little 
what for. But who ever got within 
sight of the spider inside the web of 
these big places? Who ever spoke with 
a managing director? The most you 
get is a word with some underling, who 
is very sorry and will make inquiries. 
I know all about it, because I've been 
there. I've had some. If there's any- 
thing in their word, which there isn't, 
the whole place is making inquiries; 
and what will the end be? They'll 
throw the blame on the railway com- 
No, they're impregnable. We 
If the Press would 





What do you think of that? Well, so far | help, we might. 





to little firms, but these big ‘Stores find | 
And there’s | 


man is there himself; you can give him | 





“That ’s what I’m coming to. Afte: 
thinking about it for a long time I de- 
cided to write to The Chimes. So | 
wrote a letter, quite moderate in tone, 
asking how it was that tradesmen no 
longer made any effort to keep thei: 
promises and mentioning my own case 
ias an example. Do you know, they 
| wouldn't putitin. So then I sent it to 
| The Daily Telephone, and they wouldn't 





it in they both returned it. 
wrote out a personal advertisement foi 
each paper. 
and straightforward statement. 
|as briefly as possible that people who 
were thinking of dealing with the Stores 


like to know that I had tested thei: 





“found them 


put it in, and, judging 
by their letters here 
he waved twoenvelopes 


there's an 
London who would. 
Talk about the freedom 
of the Press! There ~ 
no such thing. Talk 
about the papers want 
ing to get efficiency into 
life! It’s rubbish. They 
don't. 

* And the outrageou 
thing is that thes 
i Stores are allowed ¢ 
| advertise their wonder 
ful establishments 
these papers, but any 
ordinary person who 
! has been stung by then 
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lit do them? None. If Ll persuade you|is not allowed to advertise his disap 
Two or three of the others got up and | and all my friends never to go there} pointment. 


of Customers to print the truth about 


these places and find the money to fight | 


the libel actions, if any. 

“ After this I thought of getting sand 
wichmen to parade in front of the build 
ing warning people not to go in. But 


| placard. 
So then I decided I'd stand outside 
jmyself and waylay customers; but | 
|thought it wise first to ask my lawyer 
about it. He was horrified. ‘You'd 
be stopped and sued,’ he said. ‘ What 
‘for?’ | asked, 
‘Slander!’ I said. ‘Slander your grand 
mother! This would be the truth.’ 
|‘ That doesn’t matter,’ he said. 





“So there you are!" concluded the 


| Man with a Grievance, again punching 
ithe bell. “ They've got us all the time. 


| Youcan’t hurt them; they ‘retoo strong. 
| They 're stronger than truth.’ E. V.L. 


put it in, either. So far from putting | 
So then I | 


It was a perfectly simple | 
It said | 
who had treated me so scurvily might 
*¥. » | 
so-called capability and despatch and | 
; wanting. | 
No libel there, you'll | 


note; nothing but facts. | 
Butneithereditor would | 


at us—“ 1 don’t believe | 
editor in | 


What we want is a League | 


I couldn t get a printer to set up the | 
Nothing would induce them. | 


‘For slander,’ he said. | 
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jointly responsible. In Sir Douglas Haig's Campaigns 
(ConsTABLE) not only is there throughout the two volumes 
very much contentious matter acrimoniously projected at 
the reader, but, lest one should miss the “ revelations,” 
there is provided a preliminary summary of information 
‘“ hitherto suppressed or overlooked.”’ This is indeed play- 
ing to the Press Gallery; ‘“ Reviewing Made Easy" would 
be a suitable sub-title for this section. The non-contentious 
reader will rather regret that the authors, in reinforcing 
the very great soldier whose professional reputation they 
lave undertaken—perhaps a little unnecessarily —to defend 


offensive. Such matters as the decision to undertake the 
Flanders offensive in the autumn of 1917, the inner history 
of the Nivetux battles, or, most of all, the responsibility 
for the shortage of troops on our Fifth Army front in 
March, 1918, are too deadly serious to be handled in this 
factious vein. When occasionally the writers, departing 
from their main purpose, which is to present a running 
argumentative commentary on some three years’ campaign- 








INDON CHARIVARI. 
pathway to the stars with books on ‘‘The Origin of Belief” 
and “Time as a Co-eflicient of Free Will,” but a philosopher 
of the little things of life. And, as life consists almost 
entirely of little things, Mr. Watson, when he picks up 
some component pebble from the daily mosaic—Pat the 
strong silent turtle, or Heber the champion revolving 
white mouse—and examines them between the finger of 
interest and the thumb of mirth, has no difficulty in holding 
our attention. In Phyllis—and a Philosopher (Seuwyn 
AnD Brount) we find the philosopher in the foreground, 
and Phyllis, the philosopher's wife, the composite woman 
that presides over all our establishments, providing the 
continuous stimulus for the philosophy. The subjects 
covered range from tortoises and clubs to travel and the 
taking of opportunities, and generally the discourses, which 
begin and end with a charming inconsequence, furnish some 
fresh thought or, better still, flatter us by putting into 
words the things we are always thinking ourselves. The 
Average Man, in this age of Press-propagated giants, has few 
BosweEnts to do him justice. It is the philosophy of this 
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ing, cease repeating 
themselves or one an- 
other and turn to a de- 
scription of the actual 
fighting, their work is 
much more admirable. 


$ut such narrative) — 
chapters have little} __ - 
connection with the} {| | 
rest, and the book as | | 
a whole will certainly} | | 
he judged on other | 


grounds, For this pur- 
pose the first few pages 
and the appendix will 
suffice. 





It is the two-fold 
publie of children and 


grown-ups so skilfully} —-— — — ; SS with considerable hu- 
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type—cheertul, shrewd, 
superficial perhaps, but 
essentially practical! 
that Mr. Lacon War- 
son proclaims. And, 
unless I am mistaken, 
the Average Man will 
retaliate by taking home 
to his own Phytlis a 
copy of Phyllis—and a 
‘hilosopher. 








Sir Basi Tromson | 
took charge of the | 





Criminal Investigation 
Department in June, 
1913, and in (Queer 
People (Ilopnrer anp 
SrouGuton) he tells us 





various odd and danger 





captured in Who Was 
Jane ? (Macmicnan); and if her success is perhaps less | 
complete than his it is only because her psychology is a| 
thought less subtle and her plot makes a rather greater | 
demand on the credulity of her readers. Jane, a small dis- | 
tressed dam-el from the slums of Notting Dale, is rescued | 
during an otherwise unepisodic visit to London by the | 
thirteen-year-old Denys Chalfont, and brought to his home 
in the country, with the assurance that she will be treated 
as one of the family until she can find her long-lost parents. 
This is not a mere ballon d’essai on Denys's part, for Dr. 
Chalfont has a theory that all who claim his hospitality 
must be unquestioningly entertained ; and so the arrival of 
Jane—with the previous arrival of her starving donkey and 
the subsequent advent of her nomadic “ Daddy '’—is allowed 
to have its maximum effect on the Chalfont children, their 
friends Diana and Christopher, and the whole village of 
Little Mandeville. The riddle of Jane’s identity is very 
cunningly solved. I caught Miss Saarp throwing me off 
the scent more than once, but I entirely failed to run the 
mystery to earth unassisted. It would be hard to better 
Mr. Brock’s delightful illustrations. 


| 
| 





Mr. Lacon Watson is a philosopher—not one of those 
_ austere commanding fellows who help mankind along its 





ous characters who sat in the low armehair in his office. ‘I 
made,” he says, ‘‘a discovery about that low armchair. The 
fact is that if you want to get the truth out of a witness 
the worst way is to put him in a box above the level of the 
cross-examining counsel.” Spies naturally are frequent in 
these pages, and the almost ridiculous incompetence of 
many of them is made very manifest. In a book that is 
packed with interest from beginning to end I found the | 
chapters, ‘‘ Footnotes to Peace Conference” and “ The 
Royal Unemployed,” the most absorbing. In the former 
Sir Basin quotes an epigram, ascribed to Herr RatTHenavu, 
that “ The Treaty of Versailles set out to Europeanize the 
Balkans and has only succeeded in Balkanizing Europe ;” 
and in the latter he gives us a brief but extraordinarily | 
illuminating account of the ex-Kaiser. It is a volume that | 
deserves an index, and I hope this honour may be conferred 
upon it in its next edition. 


“Mr. Ramsay MacDonald fired the 


first of the many big ¢ 
which Labour is training on the evils of the day. His was a speech 


which played in and out the ranks of the Government like a nery 
touching rapier.”-—Labour Magazine. 

Surely the official organ of the Labour Party should make 
up its mind whether it wants Mr. MacDonap to be admired 
as an artilleryman or as a fencing-master. 
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NEW YEAR REFORMS. 


RESOLVED AS FROM JAxUARY 1, 
ric. Furtuer Norice :— 

To rise resilient with the lark 

And set a little after dark, 

For wisdom lies that way and health, 

And I am told it leads to wealth. 


1923, 


To wear adjacent to my chest 

\ll the year round a flannel vest ; 
Deeply to breathe and up my nose 
To work an antiseptic hose. 


To check a tendency to feed 
Beyond the bounds of actual need, 
And drink at meals the happy mean 
ut never, never in between. 


To smoke tobaeco cool and mild, 


Which stops my nerves from going wild, | 


But not exceeding, let us say, 
Some four-and-twenty pipes a day. 


To keep my constitution fit 

By running in the Park a bit; 

Or, when it rains, to do indoors 
Some exercise that opes the pores. 


My little lyre at times to tweak, 
Not under pressure once a week, 
But, like a linnet up a tree, 
With perfect spontaneity. 


To pay my taxman on the stroke, 
\s if 1 really liked the bloke ; 

To dance for Charity, nor pause 
To wonder what may be the Cause. 


Not to condemn an Age too much 
That lacks the mid-Victorian touch, 
But bravely suffer Georgian bards 

\nd bear with flappers’ glad regards. 
T'o love the man who lives next door 
Just like myself or even more, 

And do to others (which I don’t) 
What they should do to me, but won't. 


In fact, with all the might I can 


‘To try to be a better man. OVS. 





ELIZABETH ON CHRISTMAS CIFTS. 
 CurisTMas presents is orl | very well 
if you gets the right kind,” declared 
‘Elizabeth, “ but one place l was at 
the missus give me an alarm clock. | 
must say [ thort it a bit too thick.” 
| murmured sympathetically. Though 
Klizabeth is one of those people who 
can be roused from slumber only by 
artificial means of a particularly violent 
character there was in the idea of such 
/a gift a hint of calculated cruelty. 
| “Some folks ‘as such queer notions 
o' presents,” continued Elizabeth. “1 
| wunst knew a girl ‘oo always gave 
| books. Just think o’ it, 'm. Books! 
Wot's the good o’ books, I want to 
know. Now J like to choose things 
| wot ‘ll make a show for my money. 
| An’ that reminds me, 'm, can I Bo out 


i 


|presents ornaments. Let 








one arternoon this week ? I got some-| cos she ‘paused and twisted hes 
think speshul to buy.’ apron while a rapt look came into her 
Every year, a few ‘days before Christ- | face—* 'e's saving up to get married.’ 
mas, Elizabeth makes this s same request} ‘And are you saving up as well, | 
couched in the same words. Knowing} Elizabeth?” 
its significance, my heart sank. Eliza- “I'm tryin’,’m. An’ the only thing | 
beth meant to go forth and buy presents | that bothers me is that if I 
for Henry, the Kid and me. And her) young man a watch I won't ‘ave no | 
views on presents are strong—at times | money left over this month to get some- 
even savagely violent. She follows | think for you an’ master.” 
some dark and devious plan of selection “Then I should certainly advise you | 
which she terms “givin' folks some-|to get him a watch,” I said joyfully, 
think accordin’ to their tastes."" Thus, | rising up and calling the young 
to Henry, who is a dilettante in art, | blessed as I left the kitchen. 
she gives pictures. Elizabeth, I repeat, ‘ 
gives pictures to Henry. To me she 
that bald | 
who has! 


gets ny 


Ilhan 


‘My dear,” remarked Henry to me as 
we entered the dining-room on Christ- 
mas morning, “I thought you said we | 
were to be = Elizabeth's present 
this year. Well, look at that. 

1 shuddered as my gaze rested on a 
clumsy parcel at the side of each plat 
iafraid mineisa picture ag ull 


statement suffice. The Kid, 
never at any time needed the slightest | 
incentive to make a noise, receives 
brazen deep-throated trumpets, quick- 
firing pistols and the like. 

Our trouble does not end with the) “I'n 
mental and physical shock we get on| said Henry, as with trembling fingers he 
first catching sight of these offerings. | remove | the wrappings. «| can only 
You see, Henry, who is kind even to| hope it won't be a Biblical subject like | 
animals, says we mustn't hurt Eliza-| the last. What's yours, Netta? Tell 


beth’s feelings by discarding her gifts. | me the worst. 
We must appear to honour them.) “I'm not quite sure, Henry, but | 


believe they ‘re termed plaques as 
“ Yes, that's wot they are—placks,” 
| said Elizabeth, entering abruptiy with: | 
“ My friend ‘as a pair over 


Therefore, if you come to see us, don’t | 
peer too closely into the dim recess 
near the piano or you may be surprised 
to discover a pair of oleographs framed 
in velvet in our wsthetic drawing-room ; 
or marvel that behind a treasured Dres- 


i the coffee, 
‘er mantelpiece, an’ they look fine. | 
| ope you like’em,’m. An’ I got some- 
den-piece in the Verni Martin cabinet | think for Miss Moira that's sure to suit 
there lurks a vase which boldly an-| ‘her. ‘ Simbles,’ the man sed they wos.” 
nounces itself in gilt lettering as a, “Symbols?” I queried, 
present. Nay more, thatits provenance; ‘Cymbals,’ corrected Henry in a 
as a present was Southend, faint voice, as the Kid with a whoop of 
“Yes, I got somethink very speshul | joy revealed the contents of her parcel. 
to buy this time,” repeated Elizabeth} “ But, Elizabeth,’’ I protested, “| 
tensely. There was that in her fixed ex- | thought you were not going to give u 
pression and enhanced breathing which | presents this year, as you had to buy 
made me feel apprehensive. What) that watch.” 
atrocity had she planned to give us this Klizabeth set down thé coffee-jug 
Christmas? Was it possible that civi-| with a crash. “1 didn’t buy no watch | 
lisation could produce anything more | an’ albert,’ » romarked, 
hideous than her gifts of the china dogs “But your young man, 
with red bows or the blue glass vases | saving up to get married —- 
with the lustres ? | * Yes,’e wos savin’ up to get married, 


who was 


” 


“ Tf you don't mind tellin’ me, 'm, wot | but not to me, I've ‘eard as ‘ow 'e’s 
you think is a reely nice present for) gettin’ married this Christmas—the | 


a gentleman,” pursued Elizabeth. “I)'ound! But there, I’m not worryin’. | 
thort myself that awatchan'albert-—"'| I’m getting that used to young men | 
I stifled a groan. Unexpected horror) that | wouldn't trust one on ’em as far 
awaited Henry and me if Elizabeth’s|}as I could throw ‘im, not if I wos 
gifts were going to take a personal form.| dying. Any’ow, I’m reel glad I got 
“ Lots of gentlemen hate watches and | your Chris ‘tmas presents after orl.” 
detest alberts,’ I said hastily; “ and | * Henry,” I said as Elizabeth's lank | 
surely you are not thinking of spending, } form disappe aved kitchenwards, “is it | 
so much money on a present?” | —is it a picture again?” 

“T don't mind, 1, seeing’ as it's for “Yes; JAcoB se ling his birthright 
my young man, "she said complacently. for a mess of pottage, in a gilt frame,” 

“ Why not get something simpler?” | moaned Henry. 
I said, relieved that Henry was not the} “You'll have to hang it in your 
gentleman in question. ‘ Does your | study,” I said firmly. he 


| 


young man smoke ?”’ But Henry's reply was drowned in 
“No, ’m, not just now, the clash of cymbals. 


becos—be- 
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Kind old Lady (to perturbed youth). “Can I HELP you 
A PASTY-FACED KID 


Youth. ‘WELL, IF YOU SEE 
HIDING FOR GIVING ME THE BLIP. 


” 










ey yy ¥ yy? 


ff ‘ 


tM 








INSET. 


Wen I left the house that morning 
I had felt morose, shrivelled and red in 
all the wrong places. But by the time I 
had reached the HighStreet so many ro- 
bust individuals had shouted “ Healthy 
Weather!” to me—or even it seemed 
sometimes at me—that they had Couéd 


| me into a positive glow of hardy man- 


| hood. 


Indeed, so fully had 1 come 


| under the influence of suggestion that I 


myself remarked “ Healthy weather!” 


| to the Honourable Mrs. Crabbe when 





| chanced upon her outside the fish- 
monger s. 

“ Healthy?” repeated the Honourable 
Mrs. Crabbe (whose name, I may tell 
you, is pronounced just as it is spelt, 
with the exception of the death-like 
silence of the second “b”’ and the “e’’) 
“Healthy ?’—with asnortofincredulity. 

“As it were,” I temporised, feeling 
all at once chilled to the marrow. 

Well,” amended the Honourable 
Mrs. Crabbe grudgingly, “ everyone to 
lis taste. Just hold King of the Snows 
a minute, will you? I want to go across 
the street to the chemist’s. Back in half 
a moment.” 
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= Ssaues 
~ ide 
ee 
‘eee ~es 
LITTLE MAN 
LIKE A LOP-EARED RABBIT YOU MIGHT ELL HIM HE LL GET A JOLLY 
Before I had time to protest—though, | his red-rimmed eyes fixed anxiously 


in candour, I confess that I would not 
have dared to do so, for the Honourable 
Mrs. Crabbe is one having authority- 
she had thrust into my hand the looped 
end of the cable-like leash which held 
King of the Snows captive. 

* Be a good boy,” admonished the 
Honourable (to the dog, of course); 


“ Mother ‘Il be back quite soon. She's | 


just going to bur— Then, possi- 
bly remembering my presence, 
paused momentarily and added some- 
what lamely—“ necessaries.”’ 

King of the Snows and I watched the 
Honourable Mrs. Crabbe speed across 
the street and vanish within the chem- 
ist’s shop; then we looked at each other. 
King of the Snows is a St. Bernard dog. 
He has sore eyes; he has a trickly 
mouth; he is cow-hocked. 
is he a real St. Bernard. In particulai 
he wears no flask of brandy about his 
neck. He growled in a frost-bitten way. 

“Good lad,” I said firmly. He jerked 
up his head and nearly dislocated n J 
wrist encircled by the loop of the leash. 

“Steady,” I counselled him un- 
steadily and in some pain. 

King of the Snows sat down warily 


she 





In no sense 


}upon the portals of the chemist’s shop. 
| His attitude conveyed to me the 

) 

| not intended to be permanent; c rtainly 
| 
| 


of graceful movements, 


; 


With a couple 


somewhat in the manner of a teetotum, 


| brought me close, disquietingly close, 
Ito King of the Snows. And it was at 


he could not be regarded as «a safe 

seat. Therefore, in order to carry out 

‘Mother's’ mandate to “hold” him, J, | 
7 





pression that his sitting posture was | 


lengirdled my body with the leash. ‘This 
: J 


ithat moment that Lady Wrackenham | 


swung staggeringly round the corner 
on her bicycle and began to shape a 
mid-sea course down the shoals of the 
| High Street. 

| Those of you who, through 
| opportunity or, more probably, infers 

social status, have not had the privi- 
| lege of meeting her ladyship, had bette: 
be reminded that her name, Wracken- 
ham, is pronounced " Ram,” to rhyn e 


" 


lack 


| 


with “ Ham:” also that, as they say 1n | 
the rose catalogues, her form is ‘‘ round, 
full and globular,” and that, when rid 
ling her bieyele, she is a “ free bloomer.” 


‘She is not a good performe) on the 
bicyele. She zig-zags. Furthermor 





| 














| we wert 
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she gives repeated warning of hei ip 
pre ach by shouting “Hi!” To-day 
vas no exception. “ Hi! 

King of the Snows needed but this 
For several minutes he had been brood- 


ing over the disappearance of the 


Honourable Mrs. Crabbe, and Lady 
Wrackenham's staccato signal seemed 
to confirm his worst fears. ‘“ Mother’ 
needed help; she had been swallowed 
up in a sne wdrift imperfectly disguised 
her out. With a bark that was meant 
to be reassuring, but which distressed 
me frightfully, he bounded forward. ] 
hounded with him. 

= Hi & screamed Lady W racks 
again; and even her voice zig-zagged 

But King of the Snows was not t 
be thus deterred 
mission. Perhaps he thought 
a monk behind him and tha ave | 
confidence. All I can say 
vecompany St. Bernard 


jas a chemist's shop, and he must d 


from his 


" 
Monk 


their lift iving expeditions 
J accompanied King ol ft s 
} wcros the High Street, t 


emselves awfully fit 
cried Lady Wracke 
the third 

, 


| keep tl 
| «Hi! 


| ingly time. And 


the front wheel struck Ki: 
| Snows shrewdly between the ribs 
Lady Wrackenham dismount 


| on me, bringing us both to 


posit 


arms about me U nfortuna 
to aid her. I wa 
of the Snows 


iched to me, and Kir ol t 


a4 


| powerle 
tached to Kings 
firmaly ut 
Snows $s tirmly attached, sentimer 
ally to the Honourable Mrs. ( bbe 
Theref ; Lady Wrae ©) mm, } 

and pa the bicycle Mover 


but surely in the direction of the c! 


ists shop, drawn thithei 

“a sleigh—-by the too 
| St. Bernard. A small but ent 
crowd greeted our arriva 


side 


+4 
The whole affair was an extra 
dinarily painful one, physically, s 

apd morally. 

But what was perhaps more pa 
still was that a photograph of the sce 
of the accident (the spot marked \ h 
an xX appea ed in the next nu ' 
of our local paper, and in the top lett 


hand corner, inset, a portrait of myself 
just head and shoulders, but quite s i 
quite good, The deplorable part of it 
was that hy some foolish erro) We 


the reporter explained it all to me late 
He hiad obtained my photograph on t) 
plea that he wished to present to | 
readers the features of “the gentlemia 
who had behaved so gallantly.” He} 
also meant to secure a snap-shot of 


King of the Snows, but the Honourable | t 


Mrs. Crabbe had objected to sucl 


" she shouted. 
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on the 


iyac ynscien- 
he Bench | Personally, we had ours on the 2 























} p.m. on December 22 


| after dinner. 
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i 


HIN A NIGH? LIKE THIS—WHAT? 
t” Husband, “On, PrIPPine ! 
LY IMFORTABLE, THANKS.” 
+ | . 
: mi Our Erudite Contemporaries. 
iph Inset}. Our new South Side Palais de Dane: 
»misieadiny de-| phe called the Plaza, which we mildly 
EABLI Bre re | mark our amazement it the current idea t! 
" | it makes a place of entertainment ve hig 
. ela to give it a French or an Italian tith 
a Gil Payne 
' 
handed | . wm 0) Nol 
‘ had io ag Astrono nical INOLes m 
av for you | 
i board | local paper :— 
D / Pa * The winter solace occu! th cal 
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DIVORCE REFORM. 
\ Noveuist’s View. 

1 am uw novelist of distinction. I think 
ay without false pride that I 
lave achieved everything a es 
can achieve except publication. And I 
vish to protest against the flace sid atti- 
tude of novelists in leaving militancy to 
the Bishops in the matter of divoree. 
‘he Bishops have their grouse, I know, 
but at the best it is only a matter of 
principle with them, Whereas with us 
it is bread-and-cheese. 

lake my own case, for example. I can 
think of none quite so deserving of at- 
At this moment I have on the 
tocks a novel whieh, for sheer intellec- 
tual mastery, force of diction, poignant 
irony and vital presentation of passion 


| Trey 


tention, 


can have few rivals amongst modern 
masterpieces. Lhavegiven it therousing 
title of ** Behind Prison Bars,” and the 


frontispiece, already designed, depicts a 
lovely woman striving with long white 
und ringed tapering fingers to 
inder those relentless vertical 
rods we instinctively associate with the 
l‘irst Division. And for four hundred 
odd pages my whole creative energy is 
peuton the rending pathos of this luek- 
less creature, tied for life to a drunken 
husband, struggling for light and air 
joy and anything but matrimony. 
The husband never stops drinking till 
the last page, when, with a touch of in- 
comparable realism, he is knocked down 
‘bus in the Fulbam Road. And his 
widowed wife, even as she identifies him, 
vers that she is free at last, free to 
marry the man she has loved all along 
without knowing it. 

Now see what happens. Every day the 
Press bristles with articles by ex-Lord 
Chancellors precipitating divorce for 
the wives of confirmed drunkards. 
They can wax sentimenta! over them, 
but does ever a tremor of pity stir their 
forensic souls for the authors whose 
very depend on presenting such 
hopelessness in dramaticart? Suppos 
ing legislation is altered before my novel 
is marketed? I ask you—supposing? 
All that helpless poignancy made the 
butt of every blasé reviewer? It is that 
which makes me a novelist militant. 

Think, just think, how hard it is to 
scare these days, Time was 
| when you could send your name down 
| to posterity simply by making your 
| hero revolt from orthodoxy. And those 
who so glibly complain that the modern 
novel lacks the compelling force of its 
predecessors little take into account 
what obstacles there are in the way of 
stirring controversial dust and pulpit 
thunders in an age when morality itself 
has lost much of its Victorian borse- 
Personally L am driven to that 


hand 
I 


break ast 


ana 


by a 


disc 


sales 


raise 


pow? Vr. 
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last stage of extremity and furtive op- 
timism that contemplates a pe tition to 
Parliament; and I venture to think 
that the immediate political upheaval 
offers a timely moment for us novelists 
thus to make our grievance patent. It 
willindeed behove Ministerial and Pai 
liamentary fledglings to propitiate a 
section of the community that has it in 
aliation with 
and much of the 
high farce at its 


its hands to mete out ret 
all the equipment 
genuine material—of 
disposal, 

I invite therefore any other member 
of the profession who is also feeling 
the pinch of these proposed social 
laxations to offer signature to a 
petition which, after opening in the 
classic manner, Will resolve into pro 
posals aus follows: 

I. That we repudiate the findings of 
the Divorce Commission and all subse 


his 


quent concession to human frailty 1S | 


compromising both to the sanctity of 
marriage and the life of the home. 


(This is an essential clause. If only 
this sanctity can be secured to us, a 
novelist can make either husband or 


wife elope with someone else with a 
reasonable hope of exciting and even 
shocking his readers, under 
cial conditions, of even getting his book 
banned.) 

Il. That Divoree 
regulations) should 
under the following exceptional con 
ditions : 

(a) If a 
beauty, 
and is 
the widespread human appeal that in 
fiction propagates and 
sets film rights in certain 
exercise of discretion may be left to the 
Divorce Court Judge 

(It is ree that 
this prerogative be only exercised with 


and, spe 


(outside existing 


only be 


woman possesses youth, 


naiveté and indefinable charm, 
generally competent to create 
new editions 
motion, a 


mmended, however, 


the strictest caution; no larger loop 


CHARIY ARI. 





| 





tolerated | 


hole being necessary than to enable an | 


author still to 


“The Way Out,” should it be detri 


call his last chapter | 


jroom ol a 


mental to his plot to dispose of the] 


superfluous husband by heart failure, 
the gallows, or drowning at sea.) 

(b) A strong silent man united to a 
dangerous lunatie night, atber ye: 
mute suffering and tongue-tied passion 


' 
LPs Ol 


for an unattainable woman, 
special dispensation, not on any pretext 
so frivolous as his irresistible fasecina 
tion, but solely in consideration of his 
temperamental dumbness, which would 
presumably prevent him from 
emulation among his 
ciates 

(Clause (4) is a 


inciting 
‘Inh.» 
CiubH-rooIn asso 


pecial concession to 
feminine novel-readers, whose influence 
on the circulating libraries no novelist 
can afford to ignore.) 


| 18. The | 


be allowed | 
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STEPPING WESTWARD. 
From Greenland’s icy mountains 
There comes a wondrous tale 

Through journalistic fountains 
That spout and never fail: 
Her rocks that seemed abiding, 
lier summits cold and clear 
Are slowly, sternly sliding 
dome twenty yards a year! 


The course of empire taking 


Its way towards the West 
That Arct.c land is shaking 
Mrom its perennial rest 


And on its 
The icy mountains go 
lounts go, 

Inevitably shifting 
Che simple Msquimaux. 


drifting 


current rig 


Or is it that some sun-spot 
In its majestic course 

Iixerts upon this one spot 
Accelerative force ? 

And will this move of Greenland 
Proceed at faster rates 

Till, fairly caught between lat 
It dams the Davis Straits ? 


yy has the wash of ages 

(Like laundries of to-day) 
Reduce | by CUS) sti 1vkOs , 

The width of Baflin’s B: Ly, 
Leaving the westward channels 

Shrunken and strained and tight 
Like our domestic flannels 

Sent home on Friday night 


Al! why does Greenland wander ? 
What is the force that draw 

Now, is | deeply ponder, 
| seem to guess the cause 

The West has ceased from drinking 
And this, methinks, is why 

All Canada is shrinking 


rom also going dry. 


A CREAT LIAR. 


Most people have met aliar. If you 
haven't | know of no better place {01 
good this defect than the smoke 
West African liner. Why 
should be I don't know; but so it 
veginner ean learn a lot there 
| Men who have been truthful from boy- 
| hood up make one voyage and then start 
to tell lies. 

Coming 


Africa 


making 


this 


home recently from West 
| drifted into the smoke-room on 


ithe first day of the voyage about 6P.M 


an hour to ae) before the first dinner 
hugle—and found assembled a cluster of 
sportsmen swopping lies about things 
they had shot. ‘| hey were all of a cer- 
tain youthfulness, except one, who was 
yrizzled and lined and tanned, his eyes 
deep-sunk ; and when hewasn’t chewing 
the 


at 


stem of his pipe he was worrying 
Spare | 
I put him down as a prospe ector 


his moustache. he was, and 


ilent 





























| Mexico, Australia and Tanganyika be 
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Kirst Rustic (an course of conversa t re t “Tier CAN TALK, BUT I DOAN'T RECKON THEE WASS EVER TU 
Mapa Strrerron.” 
Second Rustic. “No, Can't zactLy zay I y EVER 4 ner L's BEEN MOST TARRIBLY NIGH UN,” 
or mining engineer, with Bolivia, Indta, Yi umped in one of the Young 


Lads; “did he clear off ? 


| hind him. ‘No,” replied the Ancient slowly, 
The Young Lads went on talking. |" he didn't Being flurried, I pooped 
You'd never believe the experiences | off at him with the rook rifle.” 


} round and round a giant ant-hill. The} Young Lad 
| two hundred pounds’ worth of ivory 


“Great Scott!” said another of the 
“You got him through 
the eyeinto the brain, Lexpect? Dashed 


they dhad. Therhinos they ‘d hunted 


they ‘d got from one elephant. The} risky thing todo, though, trying toshoot 


rn a 
lion and leopard they'd bagged with a/a lion with a °22 rifle.” This very 
right and a left. The hippos they ‘d| knowing! 


| stabbed mortally with a machete from “No,” answered the Mining Man, 
| a canoe, And 80 On, i¢ | got himin the eal the merest flesh- 
It was great, and I loved every mo-} wound, which only irritated him,” 
ment of it. Heavens!" said a third Young Lad, 
T . ‘ } ] f , " " »? 
owards seven o'clock the supply of | « what | appened then 
veracious experiences showed signs ol “Who to?” drawled the old man, 





The brute just 


»meup. He 


petering out. There are limits. And|«The lion? Nothing 
still the Ancient in the corner had not! knocked me over and ate 
spoken. So one of the Young Lads gave 
tongue again to ask him, ‘‘ Now, 5ir,| 
you ‘ve been years on the Coast, surely 
you ‘ve had some curious things happen 


seemed thor ughly cro 


The Expert. 
A MERINO SHEEP FARM, 


to you?” lSe_ecrion, IMpRrovEMENT AND MANAGEMENT 
And the Old One answered and said, | By B. A. Lamb,” 

“Only one. And that was in October | South African Paper. 

last year. I started out alone one | ‘sont dav the Prince had a long, hard day 

evening with a 22 bore rook rifle, | ™ th I nd Bathurst's hounds from Chariton, 

hoping to get a guinea-fowl or a bush-| and had a good ride over some favobrite4 


fowl. I hadn't gone far from my bun- | country, the pack running ioe hens Sees 
galow when, upon rounding a corner in | without cause.”—Daily Paper. wa 
the path, I came bang on top of a lion.” | Iixcept of course the loyal desire to give 
And he paused. | His Royal 


LHIIGHNESS fn good time 


TO THE ARCHITECT OF MY HAPPINESS. 
1(On reading in a Daily Paper of the 
arrival of the Girl Architect.) 


How oft as I wistfully pondered 
Your strange indefinable charm 
My mind in perplexity wandered, 
Obsessed with a secret alarm ; 
"Twas in fact the decided suggestion 
Of brain in the width of your brow 
That deterred me from putting the 
que Lion, 
Dear Chloé, till now. 


For I deemed you would daily en- 
deayout 
From domestic restraint to be free: 
That you ‘d prove just a trifle too clever 
For a colourless creature like me; 
[ pictured you fretting and fuming, 
Inclined at my dulness to grouse, 
And wholly averse from assuming 
The cares of a house. 


But my doubts you have lately refuted, 
And | post you these stanzas to say, 
If you ‘Il have me I'm sure to be suited 
In every conceivable way ; 
For your talent, if, candidly, showy, 
Will hardly permit you to roam, 
Since you're learning the art, my dear 
Chloé, 
Of making a home. 














ee 
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Carollers (singing well-known passage). “* F-FEAR Nor,’ 


> 





SAID HE, FOR M-MIGHTY DREAD 








THE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 
I1.—Secrer GOLFING. 

\r three o’clock on a dull December 
afternoon two young men might have 
heen observed walking at a brisk pace 
along the odious thoroughfare of High 
Street, Kensington. 

Indeed, they were observed. 

George Rowland was carrying a bag 
of golf-clubs, shining, weighty and for- 
midable. The bag had an impressive 
water-proof lid toit, but this was thrown 
back so that the full splendour and 
variety of the clubs might be revealed. 
From the waist of the bag depended a 
ball-sponge of costly and unusual design, 
and fixed to it was a tripod device by 
which the bag could be made to stand 
on its end at need, and thus relieve its 
owner of the intolerable strain of stoop- 
ing to pick it up. 

George himself was dressed in a pro- 
vocative cloth cap, a tweed golfing-coat 
and breeches, stockings of the most 
fluffy wool, and heavy brogue shoes with 
soles of double thickness richly studded 
with clusters of three-inch nails. 

The ends of his coloured garters dan- 
gled tastefully down the calves of his 





legs, and over his shoe-laces there 
flapped contemptuously as he walked 
two substantial leather aprons, fringed 
with a valance of tiny leather tongues, 
and serving what purpose | have never 
been able to discover. 

George strode arrogantly through the 
herd of shoppers, making no secret of 
the fact that he was dressed for golf 
on a week-day; and not a few of those 
whom he prodded inadvertently in the 
back with his driver or struck about 
the knees with the lower end of his bag 
turned to look with interest at the fresh 
faced young athlete. 

I too carried, but naked, a brassie 
and an iron; and I followed guiltily in 
George’s wake, striving, however, to 
look like a man who has been buying 
brassies and irons for Christmas pre- 
sents. I was dressed very simply. But 
for the shameless youth in front of me 
none would have guessed that I was 
about to play golf. 

Or rather practise golf. For we were 
bound for the premises of the enterpris 
ing Day-and-Night Golf-Club in Kens- 
ington. “It’s nearly as good as the real 
thing,” said George with enthusiasm. 
“Opens your shoulders, pulls your game 
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together. You get the air, you get the 
exercise ———”’ 

“And you can wear the clothe 

“Well, I can’t play golf in trou 
said George good-humouredly 

We bought two tickets, entitling us 
to half-an-hour’s practice each, A stall 
grin ushered me into a kind of cubicle, 
curtained on three sides; and there | 
nervously removed my overcoat, with 
|something of the sensation of persons 
| about to confront a Medical Board. 
| The fourth side of the cubicle was 
}open to the air, and about fifty yards 
| away was a huge net, the size of a large 
| house, and lettered at various heights 
1A, B,C and D. All the cubicles faced 


| 
+t of 





| this common obstacle, and in fron 
each was a small but objectionable 
bunker. 

Through the curtains on my left came 
the sound of a rhythmic panting 
groaning, and at brief but regular inter- 
vals a golf-ball emerged into the open 
and entered one of the bunkers. In 


] 
ana 


the west the Kensington sun was 
sinking. 


The boy brought me a heap of sand. 





Then he brought me a basket contain- 


but uniformed caddie with a Manrcen 





























|} sound of wood striking a hard ball. 
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ing ninety six golf-balls. Then he teed 
up one ball and stood expectant, grin 
ning. 
“Hit the A, Sir,” he said. I sw ung | 
my brassie . . | 
‘He teed up the bali again, grinning. 
“Do | use all these balls?” I said. 
«Yes, Sir,” he said. “ Kight dozen.” 
I swung again, The ball a the 
C belonging to the second cubicle to the 
right. 
“Now there were only ninety-five. 
A little strenuous working and there 
were only eighty-nine. At this point 
} 
i 








Marcel departed quietly from the cubi 
cle, inning, ; nl worn ay vo fe : wealstcte it ase WRaWats 
To be left alone with eighty-nine \ . ) 
golf-balis is a great temptation. I sat 
down and lit a pipe. 
The Kensington sun had set. The 
great net hung dimly in the dusk; be 
yond it the high trees grew dark and | 
ghostly. | smoked contentedly. it , 
It occurred to me that secret golfins py HE HTT TR: Ze “4 oa 
is a very ugly thing. y WH HL 4 Vy yA 
Next ‘door. the sounds of laboured! { 1 | howe 1h 
breathing and rhythmic physical exer- | pa |! f { ff}, 


: ul exe me / 
tion continued; and, occasionally, the My) Uy nr ° ’ 
One man at least was seeing the thing < WG | i ss WT soni 

Wy \ 


Lo 
WAN 


through On the other side, George | Hh Hi Wi tinin's 
too was aiming balls in quick succes A y/ WY a. | 
at the net, and as often as not hitting | 
it. 

“How goes it?” he cried cheerily 
“Quite like the real thing, isn’t it 

* Quite,” I said. “There's a terribly 
slow couple in front of me. I can't 
on at all,” 

* Forty five,’ counted George wi 


Wi 
| 





satisfaction, and hit it clean ove e | [ « i . DEAR, HOW THEY USED TO PLAY THIS GAME IN TOP-HATS.’ 
net into the trees. = oe 
Forty-five. And I was eighty-nin “ What ave you doing?” he gasped. | On every side, with new devotion and 
and sixtzen minutes had gone. And I ‘Playing catch,” I said. “1t’s really | with audible commentson Fate and kin- 
was wasting good money . . too dark fon golf, isn’t it?’ | dred subjects, they smote their ninety- 
That wretched basket destr yed my} “Oh, but I'll soon put that right,” | six balls into the weird unnatural light, 
peace. It fascinated me. I drew it | he said e nfidently, and disappeared. | seldom pausing to observe in which 
towards me. Those reproachful balls Sure enough, almost immediately the} direction (if any) they went. And I 
| eighty-nine balls—two balls a penny cubicle was generously illuminated and | | thought, How great a thing is Civilisa- 
one must do something with them. Ij} a powerful searchlight was flung upon | tion and how noble a thing is Progress, | 
took one out. My fingers itched. I took | the net jin that ou forefathers were content to 
out three... | «T'here!” said George with pride, | play at the barbarous game of bowls in 
For five minutes I was perfectly | and resumed his game | the broad noon-day, while we in our 
happy ; I appeal against the light,” I pro-| wisdom can bang a golf-ball at the 
To jvagle e: apably with three balls | tested fe ebly, knowing well that there | moon by the aid of electric light! 
has long been one of my minor ambi- | was now no hope omehow or other But I had five minutes to go. And 
tions. Alas,in real life th 1e opportunities | ] must drive my eig! ity nine balls into | seventy-four balls, How coulk d J face 
for practising this art are sadly limited. | or towards the net, 01 | should stand} Marcel again? Not to speak of George? 
Someone alwi ays wants to play tennis|condemned as a slacker—or, worse, a | t too must render my tribute to 
with the tennis-balls. Someone always | wastrel Civilisation and the Spirit of Golf. 
wants to keep the oranges for eating [ to k inv brassie: I built fifteen tees Stealthily I took a handful and flung 
Here at last I had found the perfect lin qu succession, and smote fifteen | them reverently at the moon. 
place for juggling. Absolute veo. Mond v ith vigour into the night. The st ubseque nt handfuls, with con- 
—unlimited material. . .. I had la Building tees in quick succession 18 siderable skill, I rolled or tossed into 
been no mean performer with ty In }exhausting work. 1 took my iron. | the bunker on my left. — 
five minutes I was practically a maste I leaned upon my iron and, breath-| When George came In the bas _ 
of three. less. mused 2 while. | was nearly empty. “Got any over 
Then ¢ George peeped round the corne! Phe moon had risen. A sort o frenzy eee, hree.”’ I said A.P.H 
and caught me. seemed to have possessed the golfers. Only three, es salinities: 
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SHOCKING TRAVESTIES. 
V.—Tue Prenistoric Srory. 
Chapter I.—Txax Comune or THe Ice. 

Tue mav, Uk, was hungry. So was 
the woman, Gr. So was the boy, Squél. 

For many, many moons now Uk, 
counting them on his toes and afterwards 
| pegging them out with little sticks at the 

mouth of his eave above the rock-ledge, 

had sensed that the world was growing 
| colder and colder. Long ago, almost 
before he could remember it, the bush 
vegetation which had clothed the upper 
slopes of the volcanic mountain had 
withered away and been replaced by 
barren boulders, in whose crevices the 
snow never seemed to melt. Amongst 
all the animals and birds there was a 
great moving southwards. Flocks of 








flamingoes, of dodos, of dinosaurs con- 
stantly passed over- 
| head, making for the 
| warmer lands. Theboy, 
Squél, sniffled. Cave 
megatheria and cave 
woolly rhinoceroses 
grew less frequent, and 
when Uk saw a primor- 
dial elephant now he 
noticed that it had a 
disconsolate as well as 
a primordial look in 
its eye. 

“We have no food,” 
wailed the woman, Gr. 

“There is still part of 
the caveaurochs | killed 
three nights ago,” re- 
turned the man. 
| “It is too chilled to 
eat,’’repliedthe woman. 
| “Squél cannot get his 








was aurochses or aurochs. But he still 
took out the bow, Twang, and hoped. 
If they could not find warm meat again 
they would die. 


Chapter I.—Tur Trrumpn oF 
TWANG. 

Weary, dispirited, unsuccessful once 
again, Uk returned to the rock ledge, 
climbing up by means of a strip of 
mastodon hide fastened to a boulder, 
another invention of his own which 
had taken many moons to devise. The 
knot now only broke once in three 
times. This time it held. 

“Well?” came the shrill voice of 
Gr from inside the cave. 

“ Nothing,” he answered gloomily. 


| the undergrowth, 





Even as he spoke he heard a terrible 
snarling noise bebind him, and, turning 
beheld, monstrous, golde n-tawny anc rd 





A SUGGESTION FOR BRIGHTENING THE ZOO AND COPING WITH 
THE HOLIDAY 


TRAFFIC. 


Once more Twang twanged. 

“What now, O Uk?” wailed Gr 
from the interior of the cave. 

“The pointed hickory,” answered 
Uk, “has gone down into the gaping 
gullet, and with a horrible coughing | 
screech the monster has recoiled. It 
is creeping away with howls through 
I think it is going 





to die.” 
‘*T am glad of that,” said Gr. 
lt was the first Bag of the Bow. 


hapter Il].—Tur THawine or tue 
Foon. 


Days passed and the cold grew in- 
tenser still. 

The wounded sabre-tooth had been 
tracked to his lair and eaten warm. 


| The woman Gr had made a magniticent 


tawny mantle for herself out of the 
out creature’s hide to re- 
place the wrapping of 
coney cave hyena skin 
which she had worn in 
the earlier part of the 
season, L k, consider 
ing the skull to be a 
good specimen of the 
Quaternary Period, bad 
buried it carefully in 
a siliceous deposit 
amongst the rocks, but | 
hadgiventhetwosword- 
like teeth to Squél. 
Sincehis first triumph 
he had killedthree main 
moth marmots, a mylo- 
don, a mystagogue and 
a musk-ox with Twang, 
the bow. But food was 
still searce and it re- 
mained a great trouble 











| teeth into it. What is happening to the 
earth, O Uk?” 
| “tis the beginning of the Pleistocene 
or Glacial Period,” he growled surlily. 
‘‘T shall take out the bow, Twang, and 
' have another try at an aurochs.” 
Gr shrugged her shoulders. The bow, 
Twang, was an invention of which the 
man, Uk, was particularly proud. He 
| had fashioned it by chance out of a 
| stick of yew with a thong tied to it 
| which he had used for beating Gr. He 
| had never killed anything with it yet, 
| and the frozen aurochs lying on the rock 
| ledge had been obtained by battering 

the beast slowly to death with a flint 

axe when it was lying old and ill. But 
| whenever Uk came back from hunting 
| he would say, “I nearly killed an au- 
| rochs this time with the bow, Twang.” 
| And Gr would laugh mockingly. 

Now for a long time, in the glacial 

| chill which had fallen over all that land, 
| aurochses had become so shy and scarce 
| that Uk had almost ceased to wonder 

whether the proper plural of the word 





grinning at the foot of the ledge, incar- 
nate Fear. The woman, Gr, cowering 
with the boy, Squél, in the cave, heard 
the quick intake and gasp of his breath. 

“What is the matter?” she cried. 
“ What is down there?” 

“Incarnate Fear,’ answered the man, 
Uk. 

“Do you mean a sabre- toothed 
tiger?’ she inquired rather pettishly. 

“ Yes,”’ he replied, “a third as tall} 
again as the largest Himalayan tiger, 
with two long sabre-like tusks project- 
ing downwards below the lower jaw. 
I am going to shoot at it with the bow, | 
Twang.’ 

Gr heard Twang twang. 

“What has happened, O Uk?” she 
cried. 

“ My shaft remains quivering in its 
huge tawny flank,” said Uk, “ but that 
has not sufficed to check it. The! 
gigantic brute has made a tremendous | 
bound and is clinging with iron claws 
to the top of the ledge. I am going to 
shoot again.” 


| 


} 
} 
| 
| 





land batter at the frozen meat in the 


that what was leit over from the evening 
meal was frozen too hard by morning to 
be fit toeat. In spite of all his efforts Gr 
and Squél often went hungry, and their 
wailing offended his ears. He u-ed to | 


|point out to Gr the strange beautiful | 
‘glow in the Northern sky in order to 


take the woman’s mind off her troubles. 
‘See, Gr, there is the aurora bore- | 
alis !” he would ery. | 
‘Did you say aurora or aurochs?” 
was her only response. 
Then Uk would take up his flint axe 


vain attempt to make it tender enough 
to chew. It was when he was trying | 
to break up in this way the chine of | 
the musk-ox that a marvellous thing 
occurred. Often enough before Uk had 
noticed that when he missed a car- 
case and hit the hard stone beneath it, 
bright strange flying things like butter- 
flies sprang into the air. He had never 
been able to understand the puzzling 
phenomenon. On that morning it so 
happened that Gr had been sweeping 
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out the cave and had left a heap of | 
dried sticks and moss lying near the} 
frozen meat. Suddenly, as Uk toiled, | 
he became aware of a grey, shadowy, 
snake-like thing that sprang from the | 
dried litter. It began to make a curious 
erackling sound, and a moment later 
worms of red and gold seemed to be 
crawling beneath the leaves. He cried 

out in alarm, bringing Gr and Squé! 

from the cave. All three of them stood 
gaping in wonder at the darting glisten 

ing things, and the boy Squél put his 
hand down as if to touch them. 

« Hot!” hesaid, “like thesun.” An 
then with a little ery, “ They sting! 

“Trample them to death,” said Uk 
“T am tired now; I am going inside to 
rest.”’ And he went into the cave. 

Uk was awakened from the long slee} 
of exhaustion by a strange, penetrating 
and delicious perfume that seemed t 
come from outside the And, | ‘li 
sniffing vigorously, he crept out a 
though to stalk it. On the rock ledge 
he beheld an extraordinary sight. A 
ravenous red-and-yellow monster wa yi 
devouring an enormous pile of sticks,) \\ 
and near it, quite unterrified, stood G \\ | 
and Squél, holding pieces of blacken¢ Wall | 
flesh in their hands. Every now and) | 
then they held them out towards the 
monster's many tongues, which licked 
at thei greedily with a hissing noise; 
then they drew them away. A sour 
of roaring and a delightful odour pet 
vaded the air. 

“ Have some,” said the woman, Gi 
placing a charred rib in the man Uk’s 
hand. He chewed 
| asked for more. 
| “What is this thing?” he gu 
| between mouthfuls. 

“An invention of myown,” answer 
Gr. “I call it the food, Grflb.”’ 

“Mankind has made a long step t 
day,” said the man, Uk, still gnawing 
|“out of the darkness of primord 
chaos towards the light of civilisation 
He has discovered an artificial means 
| of rendering his food more palatable. 

“ Yes, dear,” said the womar, Gr 

And she was right. It was the Be 
ginning of Roast Beef. = 


Cha; té7 IV.—Tur 
THE BaLu. 








cave. 


IU. 


| 


ecstatically an 
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pressed into the mass wild berries which | gave 
he had plucked from the trees, and 
fragments of primordial orange and 
citron peel which had long been lying 
about the floor of the cave. For some 
time he rolled this lump up and down 
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{OLLING OI then « 


In the meantime the boy, Squél, who | tiger an 
had eaten meat till he could eat no} placi 


Me too!” shouted Squél. 
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with his hands and feet, and} Another Glimpse of the Obvious. 
ing tired of his game he fixed 
f the teeth of the sabre-tooth The top floor was loaded with packing cases 

d held it out to the woman, GT, | some of the cases fell through the 12ft. gap 
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a sprig of | but bevond a big dust cloud there was litth 


1s a last thought, 
It is thought the floor was over 


lamage. 


é : . li he | « 
more, was amusing himself in astrange | pi lial holly on the top of the | loaded.”—Daily Paper. 
way. Taking a number of pieces of half- | speckled ball me aa ee ee nie 
Warmed musk-ox f: : sneadec «Took! More food!” he cried, . : ee 
ed musk-ox fat he had kneaded Lox “po thee She| From an advertisement of “ Favourite 
them into the shape of a large ball and} Gr broke a piece off and ate It. © Cl, ‘an? 
1 cry of rapture and handed some | \4assics os : By EN 
¢ . , “ ar 4 \ . On s 35 Sila 
| » swallowe and held out Omar Khayyam’s Poem 
* He waneweT = Wheeler Wilcox.” —Canadian Paper 
and, 9 . — 
We must get these; they should be a 


bright change from FirzGERavp’s ver- 


sion. 


; the first Plum Pudding. 
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Small Girl (to mother who is inclined to be sentimental over her daughter's first loss of a tooth). “Writ, Mum, I Loox ar It 1 


VIS—FANK GOODNESS ONE LESS TO CLEAN.” 

















TREASURE TO BE TROVE. 

Tue recent wonderful discoveries in 
Egypt have caused me to regard with 
new interest the common objects of my 
office. 

Who knows that ere 1923 has reached 
its Christmastide this city of London 
may not be overtaken by some calamity 
which will reduce it to ruins beyond 
repair and of no use even to a New 
Zealander ? 

Then doubtless, in a far-distant day, 
a party of eager archwologists, pene- 
trating with pick and shovel the rub- 
bish of the centuries, will come upon 

| a piece of sealing-wax, and know that 
their labours are on the point of being 
| rewarded. 

When at last a clearing has been 

| made they will find no jewels (unless 
the New Year brings me unexpected 
luck), no vessels of refined gold, no 
cunningly chased adornments of the 
umbrella-stand or the waste-paper 
basket. But there will be a well-nigh 
boundless supply of steel nibs suitable 
| for mounting as brooches, and paper- 
| clips will be there to be linked together 
| into rare and curious watch-chains. 
Considerable mystery will attend the 
unearthing of a strange recepiacle 
| within a receptacle, for they won't easily 





guess that the blacker of the two is a 
thing I used to put on my head when 
attending occasions of high festivity or 
exceptional gloom. 

But the climax of their astonishment 
may be expected when they force the 
lock of my roll-top desk and the con- 
tents are disclosed to view. 

With the tenderest care they will 
handle the paste-pot, not so much be- 
cause of its contents as because of the 
chaste simplicity of its design. I should 
not be surprised if they refuse fifty 
pounds for it. And on examining the 
inkwell they will marvel at the small- 
ness of the drinking-vessels of the time; 
and later their chemists, getting to work 
on the traces remaining of its contents, 
will claim to have discovered the fav- 
ourite beverage of the hardy race to 
whom the inkwell belonged. 

“See!” they will exclaim on finding 
among my papers an un-receipted bill, 
“so sudden was the cataclysm that the 
poor fellow had not even time to pay 
his tailor.” And when they read on the 
exposed leaf of my tear-off calendar, 
“February 3—It is never too late to 
mend,’ they will claim to have evidence, 
as they look round upon the chaos about 
them, of the decay of an ancient philo- 
sophy. 

The box of cigars that Grimlow gave 








LKI 








me two Christmasses ago will be found 
intact save the one which I was mis- 
guided enough to light. I have labelled 
them, ‘* Not to be Smoked,” for this at 
least I owe to posterity. And I think 
I hear the hoarse ery of “Gold, gold!” 
when they espy the fountain-pen with 
a gilt band round its middle which I 
bought for three-and-ninepence from a 
respectably-dressed man who said he 
had found it in the street. Perchance 
the secret of a lost art will be vielded 
up to them when they get to work with 
their acids on this glittering feature. 

And, as in my mind’s eye I behold 
them turning over some of my rejected 
MSS. and deciphering the wonderful 
thoughts that are enshrined in their | 
hieroglyphies, I derive some solace from | 
the thought that perchance, after all, 
one or two may yet be published. 








Commercial Candour. 
* DANCING. 
WHY SPEND A DULL 
ELSEWHERE? 
Let's GO TO THE —.”’ 
Advt. in Provincial Paper. 


EVENING 


From a feuilleton :— 

‘** He was small, shabby, and unshaven, his 
sandy hair and incipient beard lending him a 
weak, effeminate air.’’—Scottish Paper. 





Sort of a Queen Beaver. 
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DANCERS OF GOLF: A WARNING, 


1 am in hospital. The doctor thinks} waited beyond, and one eccentric on | whelmed, I fell prostrate under a forest 


about six weeks. My clavicle is almost 


repaired, my tibia has been neatly! new ball was teed and I proceeded to! 1! 


spliced, my phalanges are nearly 
all reset and my patella is gradu- 
ally coming back into a more or 
| less normal position. Let me tell 
you about it. 

The Golf Club to which I be- 
long, and of which I am, I believe, 
Captain for the current twelve 
months, has a rule, derived from 
Royal and Ancient customs, 
vhereby the Club's Captain is 
elected in September each year 
by a majority vote of the mem- 
bers, and inaugurates his year of 
office by driving a ball from the 
lirst tee. An expectant crowd 
awaits the ball; the lucky indi- 
vidual capturing it returns it to 
the Captain, who rewards him 
with a five-pound note, and the 
ball is placed in a glass-case in 
the club-room, with an inserip- 
tion, “ Driven — yards by — on 
the Inauguration of hisCaptaincy, 


September, 19—.”’ 


The election this year provided 
more than usual interest. Su- 
perior golfing skill has hitherto 
constituted the qualification for a 


“ THE 


and others, each bent on acquiring a|headed by Judkins, swooped wildly in 
five-pound note, while a few optimists|my direction. 


[ may perhaps be out again in| the first green. 


of legs and falling bodies, and 


As the Club clock struck four a nice | trampled into the earth. 





eS ee 


a 


BALL REMAINED INTACT I 


MISSED IT.” 


the opinion that my thirty years’ con-|of Judkins’s loud checks. 


nection with the Club and the unfailing | began to wobble. 


consistency of my play (my handicap | decided on direct action before my optic | 
has steadily remained at the maximum | 


}swung my club and let drive. . 


ever since [ joined) justified my candi- 


dature. The rest of the 

members were in fayour of, 
Judkins, who is +4 and is 
thinking of entering for the 

\mateur Championship 

next year. 

The Club enjoyed all the 
excitement of a General 
Election. A ballot was 
taken instead of the usual 
show of hands, and the 
voting resulted: Highbrow- 

| Jones, 39; Judkins, 38. As 
my friends put it, I was one 
up on Judkins. 

Four o'clock the next 
afternoon was the time 
fixed for the ceremony of 
playing myself in. I con- 
‘ 
| 


ess I felt slightly nervous, 


ment. 


chess-board plus fours. 


or driving is not my stiong depart- 

Arriving at the first tee just | 
before the appointed hour I found an 
enormous concourse of spectators, 
most among them Judkins, clad in his| I claim a trial ball or a sighter, and take 
The vista to 
the first bunker was lined with caddies 


“Eng 


fore- 


| 


I set my 


mB. 


HAD COMPL 


| Captain-Elect; but on this occasion a {address it. My past life flashed through | 
| considerable number of members held | my brain, with a relentless background 


My knees 
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HOW WE “AGONIZE” NOW, | é 
mec Y 
Do nor Let Botulism, Beri-beri or | ' HW unas ARKS SOLDIE s| y 
Thrombosis interfere with good cheer | — i riomMYARUS “Ta” } = ‘2. 
at this festive season. Drink Bulfin’s| Flite “a, _ . i , « 
astigmatic analgesic non - alcoholic ; ST - rm 
Poppo. It is sound, salubriot and = rm) er, 
delicious. me \ - . 
, ’ 


ieseanites 2h) 
Very otp Cros VovGceor, reliabl: A ' 
, ‘waned ere Ny pie ; 

mellow and emollient. Special offs , . Oey . ; 

from stock of wine company in liquida 


dozen. Promotes hilarity and condue 
tolongevity. Also oddments of Chate 
Yquem, Tokay and Cassowary Claret 
Special terms to invalid Rabbis. App 
SguINCHLER AND Gorm, Saffron Hill, 





JAMBOLINE, Pongoroon, Bb 

Nose- | ute, Tahiti War Cor ch, Wir ] 
peg Whistle, TauGut quickly by world 
travelled instrumental expert. N 

cal knowledge required. Fees moderate. 
Write Srenror Noyes, 7, Sonora Man- 


sions, Stunting- House Square. 
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To ConnorssEeurRs.—“ Axed” Adn 
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TimraAn, VELAZQUEZ, Goya, SiGisMUN 
Gortze. No sum too small, n 
too large. Inspectic n invited. W 
ADMIRAL OF THE GREEN, The O 


B ! 
osnam. 





i R SALE, Pedigree Bal Y ts 
Piano, suitable for a country cor 
tion. Rich fruity tone. 1 he chances 
lifetime. Can be played with i np 
by Children or Beginners. Cost 
will take £175. Write Box 23 
Messrs. St uggy, Barbecue Lane, E.( 
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prosody ; lessons, if required, in “ ADMI —_ URI aa 7 a who is being trained as a professional! 
photography, the camel walk, pogo at M ' g and Legge, Didiingt dancer. Would offer in exchange hand 
ping-pong. Pure milk. Fulldetailsfr gE BOTT wa -C , ely-|some Amazon Parrot, brilliant talker 
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on. For sale, 5 guineas. | So Sherlock could see through his ears. 
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EVIDENCE, 
Adrian Fane to Ursula Slight, 
(IixTRAct.) 
[ suprosr you will be coming to 
London this January as usual, and I 
shall be delighted if you do; but I warn 
you that you will find a great increase 
of vulgarity, and you will be wise to 
avoid Piceadilly Circus and Shaftesbury 
Avenue by night, for they are now 
rendered unbearable by a hideous assort- 
ment of electric advertisements which 
set the nerves on end and make any 
reasonably sensitive person scream. 
London used to be dark and dingy at 
night, but the new spirit of vulgarity 
and tawdriness is at work and garish- 
ness abounds. It is with the streets 
as with the papers: a fieree compe- 
tition to catch the eye prevails. But 
whereas you are free to avoid papers 
you cannot avoid these signs. The 
world has got into a very bad way, and 
these monstrous flares, in imitation of 
America, I suppose, are indicative of it. 
And the state of mind of those who 
are influenced by them! Think of the 
psychology of the man who buys a 
real car because he sees a car made of 
electric bulbs with (marvel of marvels!) 
| revolving wheels. Is it possible he can 
suy to himself, * Hullo, 1 must have one 
| of those!"’? And yet that is the only 
inference that can be drawn from this 
otherwise reckless expenditure of elec- 
tricity. I give it up. 
Roger Bovey to Mabel Brewster. 
( Extract.) 
The theatrical district of London is 
just now a feast of riotous restless 
colour. Piccadilly Circus and Shaftes- 
bury Avenue are a blaze of electric 
signs, all moving, and all, in the mass, 
although bizarre, most beautiful. I 
know you may think this an extrava- 
gant thing to say, but I mean it. To 
come round the corner of Piccadilly 
from the West in the comparative dim- 
| ness and suddenly to be in the midst 
| of this brilliance and diversity is a very 
remarkable experience, which appeals 
to the vein of simple wonder and chiid- 
ishness that is in us all—even, say, 
| Lord Hanpanxe. But the unexpected 
'and the dazzling are not, you remind 
| me, necessarily beautiful. I admit it, 
but I repeat that these signs in the 
aggregate are beautiful. I revel in 
them. On my way home from Fleet 
Street in the late afternoon, I stop to 
watch them, and I don’t care who sees 
me. May there be many more and 
always brighter and always more varie- 
gated and always funnier! 


| 


| Extract from Police Report. 
Austin Talbot, a motorist, charged 





with damaging a car in front of him in 
Piceadily Cireus on December 23rd, said 
that he had been driving for years with- 
out anaccident. He admitted colliding 
with the car preceding him on the night 
in question, but pleaded that the glare 
of the electric signs immediately before 
his eyes was to blame. Such accidents, 
he affirmed, were likely to increase if 
the lights at this spot were allowed to 
multiply. They were a danger to the 


public. 
Extract from a Brighter London Journal 


New York must look to her laurels, 
as anyone visiting by night Piccadilly 
Circus, Shaftesbury Avenue and Leices 
ter Square, to say nothing of the Strand, 
will readily admit; for the assemblage 
of humorous and effective electric signs 
now to be seen there is amazing and 
quite equal to anything on the much- 
extolled Broadway facades. Ameri- 
cans are astouaced at the rapidity and 
triumph of this new development in 
London's advertising genius and gaiety. 


Henry W. Peabody to Mrs. Peabody. 
(Exrract.) 

London is a mighty fine place, but 
it would be all the better for a good 
gale, such as we had in the Atlantic 
coming over, to blow all through the 
winter and clear its fogs away. Some 
days youcan’t see your hand before your 
face. I have been to all the famous 
places, from Westminster Abbey to the 
“Cheshire Cheese,” and I'm gradually 
learning to do the right things, one of 
which is not to wear a Derby hat with 
evening dress. The biggest joke here 
is the electric light signs in Piccadilly 
Circus, which the boobs gape at from 
dusk till the small hours, as though 
they meant anything at all. If they 
were to see Broadway they 'd be struck 
by lightning ; but they think their little 
show the best ever. Why, compared 
with our White Way, it 's like a candle 
to a conflagration. 


Mrs. James Board to her Mother. 
9, Brick Row, Hoxton, 
December 28th, 1922. 

Dear Mornur,—We had avery quiet 
Xmas, times being so bad and Jim on 
low wages. 1 managed to get a good 
hot dinner for them with a flag in the 
pudding and some almonds and raisins 
after and then Artie recited his piece and 
paar 
Emmie sang a little ship is on the sea. 
We stayed in all day till the evening 
and then we had a bus ride to Piceadilly 
ae ‘ . ° bs 
Circus to see the lights. They are just 
lovely and we were there for an hour 
or more watching all the funny things 
they do. The children loved them and 
iat 
Emmie said she thought heaven must 





be like that. And then we had another 








bus back and I wasn’t sorry either I 
was that tired. Perhaps things will 
be better next year and then we can go 
to a pantomime too, which would suit 
me better because then I can sit down. 
Your loving daughter, Eny. 


E.V. L. 





THE GARDENING DENTIST. 
Mr. Carey Ease, my dentist, 
M.D., Mus.Bac., D.S.O., 
Is, besides, the best, intentest 
Gardener I know; 
While I loiter in his chair, 
Cosiest of easy seats, 
He, engaged in some repair, 
Tells me all his garden feats. 
(Ag he works the man repeats 
All his horticultural feats.) 
‘I love gardens,” cries he gaily ; 
“It is my habitual rule 
In my own to labour daily 
With a single tool; 
While the Summer dawn is red 
You may see me, in its glow, 
Down a border or a bed 
Diligently ply my hoe.”’ 
(All along my lower row 
As he speaks he plies his hoe.) 
“Then, again, when chill October 
Dims the sky and damps the 
ground 
And the world is sad and sober, 
Daily I am found 
Planting tree and bush and creeper, 
Corm and bulb of every grade, 
Digging deep and ever deeper 
With my trusty Sheffield spade.” 
(In my jaw he plies his trade, 
Excavating with his spade.) 


“ If through drought the soil should 
harden, 

Yielding not to gentler means, 

Then perforce I give my garden 
Figurative beans ; 

Out I take my—‘ Stop,’ I say, 

‘ Pause and ponder half a tick ; 
It has rained a lot to-day ; 

Do you need your heavy pick ?'” 
(You must own it’s pretty thick 
Chipping ivory with a pick.) 








“A conference of Prime Ministers of all Ger- 
man states has beer summoned for Wednes- 
day.”—Evening Paper. 

Wallenstein’s Lager is the best. 





“Good General, plain cooing, at once.” 
Adtvt. in Provincial Paper. 
Very few of the generals that we know 
could be mistaken for turtle-doves. 





“The Datoh Bandar of Sungei Ujong has, 
by special notification in the F.M.S. ‘ Gazette,’ 
been exempted from the provisions of the 
Wild Animals and Birds Protection Enact- 
ment.”—Malay Paper. 

We trust his Highness will enjoy his 
freedom. 
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Small Boy (excitedly to teacher who is explaining a picture of Britons contesting the landing of the Romans). “PLease, Miss, wiiicu 


IS OUR SIDE?” 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Tuere is nothing “bonnie” about The Briary-Bush 
(Hememann), which is Mr. Froyp Detu’s uncomfortable 
symbol for marriage; but that need not deter any reader 
with an old-fashioned leaning towards the institution from 
following the fortunes of Feliz Fay and Rose-Ann Prentiss 
on their merits, their so-called marriage being merely an ex- 
perimental liaison sanctified by the briefest ceremony known 
to the State of Iliinois. The prologue and epilogue of this 
adventure—and the greater part of its action—are staged 
in Chicago; and the whole forms a sequel to Mr. Deu’s 
first novel, Moon-Calf, which, in the manner of Mr. Compton 
MACKENZIE, seems to have seen the hero safely over the 
distempers of his introspective youth. The present story 
of his promotion from twenty-dollar-a-week reporting into 
an existence sparkling with cocktails and dramatic criticism 
is strictly subordinate to the intricacies of his relationship 
with Rose-Ann, an undisciplined efficient young lady with 
a thoroughly modern zest for living her own life in the 
most intimate masculine society. Her husband’s secondary 
entanglements are merely important as the mechanism of 
his final reunion (on sounder matrimonial principles) with 
Rose-Ann. But the character of the heroine’s ecclesiastical 
father, whose disgust at ‘the bedevilment of business ” led 
him to enter “the one profession where nobody is ex- 
pected to succeed,” would redeem a far less able and 
intelligent book than The Briary-Bush. 





“In the summer of the year 1879 a well-built and un- 
usually handsome boy of four‘een years of age stood with 





his bicycle at the corner of Marlborough Place and Hamiiton 
Terrace. . .”’. Thus, with the practised hand of the novelist, 
does Mr. Max Pemberton open his memoir of Lord North- 
cliffe (Hopper anp Srovcuton). An interesting volume, 
even if it shows signs of somewhat hasty compilation. Mr. 
PEMBERTON, from that summer morning on which he dis- 
covered a brother enthusiast for the old high bicycle of the 
period, became the handsome boy’s very sincere friend and 
disciple, and is able to give much interesting detail about 
the days before we had our Daily Mail. Everyone likes to 
read how success comes to the fortunate few ; and ALrrep 
HarMswortH was assuredly marked out from the first for 
a pioneer in journalism. The instinct was strong enough 
to make him start a school magazine (which he set up 
himself in a little shop in Kilburn) before he was sixteen. 
Then he had a native restlessness that was not without its 
significance. He loved rapid locomotion. As early as 1895 
he rode a motor-bicycle in France, and it ran away with 
him and leaped a hedge. The next year he was in possession 
of a 6-h.p. Panhard, and after that it seemed to his admiring 
biographer that he bought a new model every month. 
Indeed he lived his life at express speed; it is hardly sur- 
prising that he never became an old man. And already 
this is the second volume dealing with his meteoric career 
which has come out since his premature death. 





The Dreamer (CHAPMAN AND Dopp) of Mr. W. L. BLenner- 
HASSETT'S rather inconsequent story is a soft-witted Russian 
priest who loves his vodka and his deceased wife’s sister, 
the first being apparently a proper, the second an improper, 
thing in the Holy Russia of 1905, the year of the Revolu- 
tion that followed the Japanese War. Religious scruples 
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WAVES. 
Ir was late at night and the shops were shut. Only one was brilliantly illuminated, and that was the | 
electrician’s. where bulbs covered with different coloured shades gave a fantastic splendour. A large notice-| 
had been piaced outside the shop, bearing the words :— 


“WIRELESS MUSIC NOW ON.” 


[It was no wonder that the ragged boys who ought to have been in bed pressed their noses against the pane, or | 


that the little old gentleman with the red and cheerful face, whose coat fitted so badly behind, was irresistibly 
attracted to enter. 

Iie found inside a young man standing in front of a brightly-polished wooden box from which wires procceded | 
in every direction. 

“T suppose you've come to listen-in?” said the Electrician. ‘“* What exactly would you like to hea 

“ Are there any limits?” inquired Mr. Punch—for Mr. Punelh (most surprisingly) the little old gentleman was. | 

“ Practically none,” replied the Operator. “ With the ordinary receiving apparatus, yes. But this is not 
quite the ordinary apparatus, nor am I quite the ordinary electrician. At the present moment there happens to | 
be a rather mediocre concert going on. Perhaps you would like to try that first?” And removing Mr. Punceh’s 
hat he placed upon his head a stilf leather-covered hoop, with two blinkers for the ears, and so harnessed him | 
to the magic box. 

“ T feel rather as though I were going to be photographed,” said the Sage. There was a buzzing, and then he heard 


“TI loved a girl with the name of Susa: j 
She was the one I hated losin’ ; 

When she left me she married her cou 
Ow! Isn't it awful?” 


“It is,” murmured Mr. Punch sadly, removing the equipage. “I think I will listen to something else now. | 
if you don’t mind.” | 

‘What about the Concert of Europe?” asked the electrician with a smile. 

“Surely,” said Mr. Punch, “there’s nothing at the present moment deserving of that old-fashioned name?” | 
What precisely do you mean by it?” 

* By an ingenious contrivance of my own,” said the Electrician, as he pushed in and out two simall met il 
knobs at the sides of his box, “I have enabled this instrument to catch not merely sounds, but wave-lengths o! 
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thought as they yeeees from the brains of politicians and ambassadors. If you listen-in now you will hear what 
remiel { England, France, Italy and wy: eres = ake? as ake ; - : : 
me ad 4 at tl + an rm Tea. os : tig be eg. re thinking. Or, again, you may hear the views 
represented ab the Lausanne Vonterence, or those which are held by the various delegates to that much-abused 
body the League of Nations. 
Mr. Punch listened-in very earnestly indeed 











“There seems to be a great deal of oscillation,” he said after a few moments, removing the clipper from 
his head and addressing the mysterious electrician; “and the trouble I believe to be this. In the case of 
the Conferences one gets a certain number of national representatives, each insisting upon certain Rights; and, 
in the League of Nations, we have a similar « mpany of delegates insisting upon certain Wrongs. In neither 
case does it appear whose Right or whose Wrong is the most important and should take precedence of other 
Rights and Wrongs. What seems to be wanted is some key word that would be helpful to everybody, and I do 
not find it in ‘Reparations’ or ‘Justice’ « Guarantees,’ very suitable at the proper moments though such 
words may be.” 

‘But where do you find it, if I may ask?” said the Man with the Box, a little resentful peraps of this 
intrusiun of a moralising spirit into scientific affairs, 

“I find it in Common Sense,” said the Sage. ‘Common sense on the subject of International Trade. It 
| seems to me that if one country is bankrupt and another is devastated, and yet another bas over a million men 
| unemployed, more work, more production and more exchange of goods are the only vital necessities, whateve 
| the wrongs or rights of the case may be When the hero and heroine are wrecked upon a desert island and 
| find the fraudulent financier already there, they must all join in hunting for yams and building a raft with 

driftwood before they can hope to make him diss e his ill ten gains.” 

“ Possibly with this new Government of ours—” said the Electrician. 

“Possibly,” said Mr. Punch. ‘ But we seem to be forgetting your little machine. Is there anything more 
that you would like me to hea 

«Tf you will wait a moment and let me adjust the wave lengths a little you shall hear all the news of 
the day;’’ and indeed in a few moments Mr. Punch was able to distinguish a clear and very self-satisfied voice 
which announced the closing positions of the various markets and the results of the principal football matches 
in a most pontifical and oracu! v 

“What a beautiful voice he |! commented the Sage; “there has been nothing like it since Dodona and 
| Delphi. I suppose it would be possible to have sermons, or even original poems, broadcasted in this delightful 
| manner?” 

“Certainly,” replied the Electri , “or even the little lecture which you gave me just now on work as the 

medicine for international complaints. 

“Oh, my lectures have been broadcasted eady,”’ replied Mr. Punch. “ Wonderful as the powers may be | 
of your mysterious box, I have here a little in ent of my own for the transmission of thoughts and opinions, 
both grave and gay, which even y aerial contrivances cannot surpass. Let me invite you to listen-in to my 


One Hundred and Suty-Chud Volume.” 





